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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Fripay, Marcu 20, 1953. 


: NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
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JOHN M. HOUSTON, MEMBER 
' ABE MURDOCK, MEMBER 
' PAUL L. STYLES, MEMBER 
'  IVAR H. PETERSON, MEMBER 
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DAVID P. FINDLING, ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 


WILLIAM O. MURDOCK, ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 
4 ELLISON D. SMITH, ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 
‘ ARTHUR H. LANG, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 


CLARENCE 8S. WRIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER 


ANTHONY C. CHASTKA, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


pias 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actt 


Appropriation or estimate ‘ $8, 295, 668 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 817 
Reimbursements from other accounts 18, 329 | 

i Total available for obligation 8, 314, 814 

‘ Unobligated balance, estimated savings —5l, 612 

4 Obligations incurred 8, 263, 202 

NotTe.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal 
property (40 U. 8. C. 481 (c)). 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1952 actual 
( 1. Field investigation of cases and informal disposition or 

: _ preparation for formal processing | $5,348,185 

i 2. Trial examiner hearing of unfair labor practice cases | 648, 728 

& 3. Board adjudication of cases | 1, 085, 829 
4. Securing of compliance with Board orders, including en- | | 

forcement through court orders. 1, 180, 460 

Obligations incurred - . 8, 263, 202 





1al 


195¢ 


$ 


3 estimate 


9, 000, 000 
2, 500 | 


1954 estimate 


4, 650 |_- 


9, 007, 150 


9, 007, 150 


1953 estimate 


$ 


5, 589, 601 | 
756, 974 
1, 200, 845 


1, 459, 730 


9, 007, 150 | 
' 


$9, 800, 000 
2, 000 


9, 802, 000 


9, 802, 000 


1954 estimate 


$5, 831, 025 


1, 043, 827 
1, 307, 097 


1, 620, 051 


9, 802, 000 








Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 1, 399 1, 375 1,417 
Full-time equivalent of all other position 16 17 18 
Average number of all employees 1, 255 1, 315 1, 391 


A verage Salaries and grades 
} 


General schedule grades 











A verage salary $5, 327 $5, 484 $5, 647 
Average grade GS8-7.8 GS-8.2 GS8-8.4 
01 Personal services 

rent positions $6, 706, 027 $7, 250, 450 $7, 822, 200 
I e and temporary positions 64, 213 68, 800 70, 800 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 25, 174 30, 400 33, 400 
Payments above basic rates 47, 751 73, 600 73, 600 
lotal personal services 6, 843, 165 7, 423, 250 8, 000, 000 
02 Travel 580, 032 608, 800 650, 000 
03 Transportation of things 14, 650 13, 800 14, 500 
04 Communication service 223, 146 233, 100 238, 500 
05 Rents and utility services 36, 760 25, 000 24, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 225, 629 300, 300 405, 000 
07 Other contractual services 195, 074 249, 500 311, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 4,114 4, 600 5, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 92, 428 96, 800 98, 000 
09 Equipment 40, 333 | 42, 000 46, 000 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 325 te ee 
15 Taxes and assessments | 7, 546 | 10, 000 10, 000 
Obligations incurred | 8, 263, 202 9, 007, 150 9, 802, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $662, 487 $628, 516 $761, 516 
' } 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years 54, 270 
Obligations incurred during the year | 8, 263, 202 9, 007, 150 9, 802, 000 
8, 979, 959 9, 635, 666 10, 563, 516 
Deduct | 
Reimbursable obligations 19, 146 7,150 2, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 628, 516 761, 516 | 901, 516 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 10, 587 
Total expenditures 8, 321, 710 8, 867, 000 9 


, 660, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follow 
Out of current authorizations 7, 673, 412 , 296, 000 | , 060, 000 
Out of prior authorizations ‘ 648, 298 571, 000 | 600, 000 


oo 
© 


Mr. Bussny. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning for consideration the appropriation 
request for the National Labor Relations Board for fiscal year 1954. 

I should state at the beginning that the interrogation might be a 
little difficult to follow in the record this year, due to the fact that 
I have just been handed in the last 5 minutes the revised budget for 
the National Labor Relations Board. It seems to me that it is going 
to be rather difficult to be talking about two budgets this morning, 
but in all fairness I think we will have to talk about both budgets. 

Do you have a general statement, Mr. Herzog, that you would like 
to make to the committee? 

Mr. Herzoc. I do, Mr. Chairman. I shall be very glad to be 
interrupted in the middle of that general statement, because it is 
going to cover a good deal of territory. If either you or Mr. Fogarty 
wants to interrupt, it will be entirely agreeable; or some of my col- 
leagues may wish to interrupt. 


: 
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Mr. Bussey. The general policy has been to let the head of the 
agency finish his general statement before any interrogation. How- 
ever, that is not a hard and fast rule. 

Mr. Herzoa. I know that is a very generous attitude of the com- 
mittee toward the witness, but I just want to say that if for any 
reason you want to interrupt, please feel free to do so. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The National Labor Relations Board appears here today, gentlemen, 
in support of the revised budget estimate approved yesterday by 
President Eisenhower. The chairman has already mentioned the 
fact that some of the documents that are before the committee are 
on the basis of the earlier estimate which was presented by President 
Truman. 

The estimate proposed by President Eisenhower is, as the committee 
knows, $9,500,000, as against $9,800,000, the figure which had been 
President Truman’s estimate. 

I think it is fair to say that the President’s recognition of the impor- 
tance of this Board’s work, and his recognition of the fact that this 
work cannot be accomplished if personnel is cut again as it was 2 years 
ago, is disclosed, in our opinion, by the fact that despite the general 
policy of cutting budgets, the budget of this Board has been reduced 
by only $300,000 by the President. 

Mr. Bussey. What does that reduction amount to in percentage 
terms? 

Mr. Herzog. About 3 percent, Mr. Chairman. The other figure 
was $9,800,000. We are operating this year on a budget of $9,000,000. 

I think I will be able to help the committee by referring primarily to 
the figures in our new estimate which will be relevant to the figures in 
the Eisenhower budget, so as not confuse your record more than is 
required. I am sorry we have to burden you with a double set of 
figures, but since the new ones only came out last night, there is no 
choice. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 


I think it would be well for the record to show a brief description of 
the Board’s work. It is true the two members of the committee 
present are well acquainted with it, but perhaps it will be of interest to 
other members when they review the record. 

Our task is the administration of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, known as the Taft-Hartley Act. It is only the administration of 
title I of that act with which we are concerned. We have nothing, or 
only a small part, to do with the national emergency provisions of 
title II or with the later provisions of the statute. 


TYPES OF CASES 


The Board’s work can be most conveniently broken down into five 

types of cases. 

We have, in the first place, the handling of unfair labor practice 
cases brought by labor organizations or individuals against employers. 
Those cases are similar to cases under the original Wagner Act. They 
represent about 30 percent of the Board’s present caseload. 
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The second category is really broken down into three subgroups 
It represents the three types of unfair labor practices which can be 
committed by labor organizations under the present Taft-Hartley 
Act. We have broken them down into three categories which you 
will find classified in the charts you have as CB, CC, and CD. Those 
are cases brought by employers or individuals against labor unions 
They represent about 7 percent of the caseload at the present time, 
or perhaps 8 percent 

The third category represents the type of case normally initiated 
by a labor organization, but sometimes by an individual, who petitions 
for a certification from the Board, which can only be achieved by the 
conduct of an election by secret ballot. They represent about 55 
percent of today’s caseload. 

The fourth category represents 2 types of cases which are, for all 
practical purposes, novel under the Tart-Hartley Act, representing 
about 7 percent of the caseload. These are election petitions by em- 
ployers, and petitions for decertification of an incumbent labor or- 
ganization, classified as RM and RD cases, 

Finally, and this represents only about 1 percent of the caseload, 
there are the cases which involve possible deauthorization of a union 
shop. The committee will remember that until Congress passed an 
amendment in October 1951, we had to conduct many union-shop 
elections. That amendment eliminated those, and left the safety 
valve of petitions for deauthorization of a union shop. We anticipate 
& very small number of these being filed. 

Mr. Buszry. What percentage of the workload is represented by 
this last category? 

Mr. Herzog. I would say about 1 percent. We calculated on 200 
cases being filed this year and next. [ think that is a little high. 
That is against a total of 15,000. 

So much for the general description of the Board’s work. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 


The next point is how the work is done: 

The Board has, under the supervision of the general counsel, 2] 
regional offices all over the United States, with 2 in our insular posses- 
sions included. The total of 21 should be supplemented by 7 sub- 
regional offices, or 28. All of the cases filed with the Board ‘are filed 
in one of those 28 regional offices. 

[f it is a representation or an unfair labor practice case. the regional 
offices do everything they can to adjust the case: or if it turns out to 
be a rather spurious action brought against the charged party, they 
try to get it withdrawn: or, if that proves impossible, to dismiss it 
administratively in the field. 

In general terms | might point out that about 85 percent of the 
unfair labor practice cases filed, and about 80 percent of the repre- 
sentation or election cases filed, are disposed of by one of these 
methods in the regional office administrative dismissal, withdrawal, 
or, best of all, settlement. 

If, however, a case cannot be adjusted in the field, then it begins to 
take a rather prolonged course. If it is a representation case it goes 
to hearing, probably in the community where the election will 
ultimately be held, or where the plant is established. Then a record 
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is made and transmitted to the Board in Washington, which will 
decide the case. The time it takes for these operations, I will get to 
later. 

If it is an unfair-labor-practice case which cannot be handled 
wholly in the regional office, the General Counsel, if he believes an 
infair labor practice has occurred, will issue a complaint, and it will 
vo for hearing before a trial examiner. The trial examiner will take a 
record at the hearing, where there is direct examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses, and make an intermediate report. Some- 
times the intermediate report is accepted by the parties, which means 
it is accepted by the losing party. But if either party wants to file 
exceptions—and that happens in about 80 percent of the unfair- 
labor-practice cases heard—it has to come to the Board in Washington 
for decision. In Washington it is decided either by 5 members of 
the Board or, if the case does not involve an important question of 
policy, by a panel of 3 members. 

After that decision the case has not necessarily finished its course 
Our decisions in the unfair-labor-practice category are not self- 
enforcing. The party who loses before the Board can seek a review 
in the cireuit court of appeals. Or, if he does not seek a review, but 
does not comply with the order of the Board, the Board must go into 
the circuit court of appeals and seek enforcement of its order. On an 
average, enforcement proceedings take about 7 months in the courts; 
so, that must always be added to the time figures I will give you later. 

[ might say that, unfortunately, the number of cases going to the 
courts for enforcement has gone up in later years. Consequently, one 
of the places we need to increase our staff is in the Enforcement 
Division. 

The election cases, of course, are decided only by the Board, and 
the next step there is to conduct an election. If there is no objection 
of anv kind, the victorious labor organization will be certified. It 
sometimes leads to a refusal-to-bargain case later. 

Just one other thing about that: I think the committee should be 
reminded that we are the only agency in the Government of the 
United States which handles unfair-labor-practice or election cases. 
The Labor Department does not handle them; the National Mediation 
Board, which administers the Railroad Labor Act, does not handle 
them; the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service does not 
handle them. 

The Board’s power to discourage and prevent unfair labor practices 
is exclusive by statute. The power to handle election cases and 
conduct elections in the field is exclusively ours in the United States 
Government. If we cannot handle those cases, it cannot be done. 


FACTORS DETERMINING SIZE AND CHARACTER OF CASELOAD 


We are here to present to the committee some facts which we hope 
will lead you and the Congress to believe that the Eisenhower budget 
should be supported down to the last penny. 

The facts are here. I think the policy question, which is mostly 
a question, gentlemen, of how well and how fast you want us to do 
our job, is entirely up to you. You must determine it by determining 
the amount of money we shall have. 
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One point that should be made at the outset is that this Board has 
no control over its intake. We get as many cases as employees, 
labor unions, and employers file. If they file the cases, we get them 
and are under an obligation to handle them. The only question is 
how fairly can we handle them, how efficiently can we handle them, 
and, most important sometimes, how fast can we handle them? 

We have no programs that can be eliminated. Our program is 
the program set by the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. 
We will have just as many cases filed by people, whether we get a 
lot of money or whether we do not, I believe. The question will be 
whether we can handle them in the way I assume Congress wants 
them handled, which is also the way I think the estimates of both 
Presidents indicate they want them handled. 


IMPORTANCE OF HANDLING CASES WITH DISPATCH 


Why is it important to handle them fast? 

It is important in the first place because confidence in Government 
depends on its furnishing the type of services people expect to get. 

There is a second important reason as far as the National Labor 
Relations Board is concerned. It is to be found, really, in an exam- 
ination of the preamble of the statute. Its purpose is to encourage 
collective bargaining, because Congress has found that the encourage- 
ment of collective bargaining will, in the long run, cut down strikes. 
If people cannot get quick service from the Board, they will get 
irritated and bored, and are likely to use self-help to settle their 
disputes, and that means strikes. If we are slow in solving an unfair- 
labor-practice case, or in conducting an election people want, they 
will say, ‘“‘Well, if we cannot settle it through the Government, we 
will exercise our right to strike, and go out on the sidewalk.” That 
is more costly to the Government than giving the money to the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

We are always up against this problem of the importance of speed. 
Therefore, the amount of money you and the Congress decide to give 
us will determine how fast we can handle the cases and do our share 
in cutting down industrial strife. We will get 15,000 cases in any 
event. 

I think I ought to point out, although it does not reflect credit on 
us, that the sharpest criticism against the Board has been the fact 
that we are too slow. That came from a Senate committee staff 
ns 20 to which I will allude in a few moments. The same criticism 

‘ame to Mr. Bott and myself when we appeared before the House 
abor Committee on February 24, 25, and 26 of this year. “Why are 
you so slow?” asked everyone. It came from Republicans and 
Democrats alike. It has come from witnesses representing labor and 
witnesses representing industry. 

I was able to say, together with Mr. Bott, that we had succeeded 
in the past 6 months in accomplishing more than the Board had 
ever accomplished before in speeding up its operations. We were 
able to point out that cases that used to take X months to dispose 
of were now taking perhaps two-thirds of X. The committees were 
grateful to know that, but they pointed out that we were still not 
doing well enough. 
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We have finally gotten some momentum going. The reason I 
think we got so much criticism before the Labor Committee a month 
ago is that most of them were looking at statistical records for 1952 
During that year we were operating on, roughly, $8,300,000 as against 
the $9,000,000 we have now. We fell te rribly behind. The falling 
behind at that time was, of course, the type of falling behind that had 
been brought to the attention of the Members of Congress, because 
those are the cases that have just been coming out in the last few 
months if they required formal action. 

So, I think the real problem is how efficiently Congress thinks we 
ought to administer the present statute. 

| might say—although this might be a dangerous thing to say and 
my colleagues may not approve of my saying it—that the difference 
between success and failure is in the last million dollars. The differ- 
ence between failure and success between 1952 and 1953 was, I believe, 
the difference of $700,000. 

If the Board is going to continue in existence at all, I think Congress 
would agree we have got to have the first $8.5 million. I think it is 
that last million that makes the first $8.5 million really effective. 
The proof is in the pudding, and the pudding is the record itself. 

Now, as the committee knows from what I said a few moments ago, 
the operation here is on a production-line basis. The cases come to 
the regional offices and pass through several steps. If we are lucky 
and the parties are lucky, 5 out of 6 cases can be adjusted in the field. 
The cases that cost us money—and, therefore, cost the Congress and 
the taxpayers money—is the sixth case, the case that has to go to 
formal hearing, Board decision, and sometimes court enforcement, 


AVERAGE ANNUAL DECISIONS OF THE BOARD 


[ ought to tell the committee that in the average year the members 
of the National Labor Kelations Board have to put out 2,500 or 2,600 
decisions. A Board decision is not a simple thing. A great many of 
them involve the writing of pretty long and full opinions. During 
the present year we think we will turn out about 2,100 representation 
or election-case formal decisions, and if we can maintain the record 
of the last 3 or 4 months we ought to be able to put out 500 decisions 
in unfair-labor-practice cases. That sounds like an awful lot, and it 
is an awful lot. We publish each year about 5 volumes of bound 
decisions, which range in length from 1,500 to 2,000 pages each. 
Sometimes it is 6 volumes: those are just the decisions of the Board in 
that 1 case out of 6 that gets to the Washington Board for decision. 

That should give you an idea of the amount of work involved in the 
15,000 cases which we expect this year, and somewhat more in 1954. 


SIZE OF APPROPRIATIONS RELATED TO DEGREE OF DISPATCH IN HANDLING 
CASES 


One other point has to be made, because it all goes to the question 
of the effectiveness of that last million dollars which President Eisen- 
hower apparently realizes we need. It is the fact that the slower we 
are at these formal stages—hearing, Board decision, and court- 
enforcement stages—the more cases are likely to go into those stages. 
The reason is this: In labor cases somebody always thinks he will do 
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better by litigation than by settlement. Sometimes it is the employer 
and sometimes it is the labor union. If someone knows it will take 
a long time to get a decision from the National Labor Relations Board, 
and he will be the one to benefit from delay, he will be discouraged 
from settling. But, if he knows there will be a decision next month, 
he will say, “«T will not have to wait for a year and a quarter for a 
decision like I had to do in 1952. I might as well settle now and get 
my troubles over with.” 

There is a definite correlation between the length of time formal 
action takes and the number of cases heard. So, we should strive 
for as many settlements as possible. I want to point out that a slow- 
ing down of the formal case processing starts a vicious circle. 

There has always been a direct correlation between the size of the 
Board’s staff and the speed of case handling. We took a pretty severe 
cut in fiscal 1952. We dropped from our staff between 250 and 300 
people during the first few months of that fiscal year, because of the 
appropriation cut. Within a few months, produc tion was impaired. 
The backlog of unfair-labor-practice cases, which is the main problem 
in the Board, increased at least 10 percent. It increased because 
with this cut of the staff from approximately 1,400 people to 1,125 
a year and a half ago, we had to make a very important policy de- 
cision. The question was, Where would we make the customers 
suffer? Would we make them suffer where they were asking for 
elections, or where unfair labor practices were involved? We decided 
that elections should go forward. They usually involve a larger 
number of people. And so we made the unfair-labor-practice cases 
wait, and they fell behind. 

Unfortunately, because momentum is an important factor in busi- 
ness and in administration, they did not stop falling behind in fiscal 
1953. It took several months to retool. We had to rehire. We 
have gotten up to about 1,315 employees, but we could not do all of 
that on July 2. It took several months to hire everybody we needed. 
We had to put on training programs which ran into the autumn of 
1952. We only started in October and November to recoup the 
terrible losses of 1952. We hope Congress will not impose on us the 
necessity of recouping in 1955 the 1954 losses if the President’s 
estimate is cut. If it is not cut, we think we can maintain the 
momentum we have gotten under way. 

The record should show, although it does not reflect credit on us, 
a report of the length of time it took in 1952 to handle unfair-labor- 
practice cases and representation cases. That was the year our 
budget was seriously cut. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you like that table put in the record? 

Mr. Herzog. Yes; I would, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Herzog. I will identify it as being page 3 of the staff report 
to the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate which 
came out late in 1952. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Herzoc. Those figures show that for the average contested 
unfair-labor-practice case it took the Board, both in the field and in 
Washington, 15 months. Our figure now is 13 months. Our goal 
at the end of the next fiscal year, if we are allowed to do it, will be to 
get it down to about 9 months. That, I think, is about what it ought 
to be; 15 months is shocking; 13 months is very unsatisfactory. It 
just means that people wait ‘and wait and wait for a decision. 

The average election case today can be disposed of in 2 months. 
Of course, the case disposed of in the field without hearings, in either 
category, goes quicker. The speedup in election cases was because 
we made the unfair-labor-practice cases suffer when we were cut, and 
particularly because of the extraordinarily speedy procedures the 
General Counsel inaugurated about a year ago. 

We have not been satisfied in fiscal 1953 just to take the additional 
money and add more people. The individual production record, both 
in the field and in Washington, has gone up to a high level. It had to 
go up to a high level last year because we were cut so badly there 
was no way of doing the job without increasing production. In 
fiscal 1953, when you gave us enough money, it did not act as a 
detriment to increased efficiency, but it increased it. 

Mr. Bupae. I notice that in fiscal year 1952, you received a supple- 
mental of $410,250, which gave you a total for fiscal year 1952 of 
$8,295,668, which was not substantially less than your 1951 appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Herzoa. I said about $8,300,000, sir 

Mr. Wricur. That supplemental represented an increase in pay 
that Congress initiated that year. Do you have the figure of how 
much the supplemental was? 

Mr. Bunce. Yes; $410,000, which made the total only about 
$285,000 less than in fiscal 1951. 

Mr. Wricut. But that $410,000 is just a pay-raise increase by 
Congress, so actually there is a difference of $600,000 or $700,000. 

Mr. Buper. I see. 

Mr. Herzog. The problem, as I said before, is not to break the 
momentum at this time. The moment we lose the training time we 
put in in 1953, we will have to retool all over again when the time 
comes that the Board’s backlog builds up. A far better thing would 
be for Congress to adhere to the 2-year program that was adopted 
last year, which would let the Board clean up the backlog created by 
the 1952 cut. 


TIME REQUIRED TO PROCESS AVERAGE UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE CASE 


I have talked about the backlog without identifying it too well. I 
have told you how long it takes to process the average unfair labor 
practice case which has to be litigated. It was 15 months, and it is 
down to 13 months now, and I think in a year we can have it down 
to 9 if President Eisenhower’s budget is adopted. 

We cut down the time among the Board members’ decision-making 
staff in Washington tre smendously since the ist of January this year, 
because we were able to make use of our full staff of legal assistants. 
What used to be 7 months in 1952 and the first part ‘of fiscal 1953 
has, since the Ist of January, been cut down to 4 months for the 
processing of unfair labor practice decisions in Washington. It 
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ought to be lower, and if the momentum can be maintained it will be 
lower. Part of that. was accomplished by the elimination of dead 
time. We used to have to put them in the icebox until somebody 
could take a case. As I told the House Labor Committee on the 
24th of February, that is the major gain on the Board’s side. The 
General Counsel’s major gains, he will tell you about himself. 


ACCURACY OF BOARD’S CASE ESTIMATES 


I should point out to the committee something I pointed out with 
greater pride last year, but I might as well mention it this year. 
That is the accuracy of the Board’s case estimates in past years. 
| do not know if it is the practice of the committee to permit putting 
into the record the Board’s estimates of previous years, but if it is 
permissible, [ would like to offer for the record page 84 of the record 
before this committee last year. 

Mr. Busspey. What table is that? 

Mr. Herzoa. It is not identified as one of your tables. It is an 
exhibit we put in the record last year, which shows the correlation 
between the Board’s prophecies of anticipated caseload and as they 
actually worked out when the year was over. 

Mr. Bussey. I see no objection to putting it in the record provided 
you bring it up to date. 

Mr. Herzog. We certainiy will. We have not been as accurate in 
our prognostication this year. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it will go in the record at this 
point. 

The table referred to is as follows:) 


Comparison of Board’s predictions at prior appropriations hearings for the respective 
years with the actual case intake in unfair labor practice and representation cases 
for fiscal years 1950, 1951, 1952,' and 1953 








1950 1951 
Unfair Repre- Unfair Repre- 
labor senta- m labor senta- ’ 
| practice tion Total practice tion Potal 
(Cc (R | : (Cc R 
Estimate in June Estimate in Janu- | 
49 5, 200 9, 800 15, 000 ary 1950 5, 950 9, 350 | 15, 300 
tual 5, 809 9, 279 15, O88 Actual 5, 262 10, 250 | 15, 512 
1952 1953 
. : | | | 
Unfair | Repre- | | Unfair Repre- 
labor senta- | Total labor | senta- Total 
practice | tion | P practice tion 
} (C) (R) | (C) (R) 
ncn note atts bade sina * ladies dedibediline 
Estimate in Febru- | Estimate in March 
ary 1951 5, 800 | 10, 750 16, 550 1953 5, 470 9, 300 14,770 
Actual 5, 454 10,447 | 15, 901 First 7 months pro- | 
| | jected for year ?- 5, 355 9, 355 | 14, 710 
| 


! Union jn (U) cases are omitted, as of no significance for the future, because they were virtually 

liminated by an amendment to the statute in October 1951. Note, however, that they also show the 
conservatism of the Board’s prophecies. In fiscal 1950 and 1951 the Board’s actual intake of U cases was 
more than 2,000 and 1,800 cases higher, respectively, than the prediction in the original estimates. 

? Adjusted to past experience, showing approximately 45 percent of filings are normally filed in the last 
5 months of the fiscal year. 
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Mr. Herzoa. It is obvious we have not been as accurate in our 
prognostication this year. I think I can explain why if the committee 
wants to hear me on that. But I think the record should show that 
in the past 5 years the Board has not only been accurate in its prog- 
nostications, but has been conservative in prophesying what the 
caseload would be. The only one that was not very accurate was the 
one for last year. But we have never boosted our estimates, and while 
this year we overestimated the caseload, I think for 1954 we are back 
in the old groove of accurate predictions. Ordinarily it is the expecta- 
tion of a committee that a board will exaggerate the amount of work 
to provide itself a cushion. We have never done that. We have been 
wrong 1 out of 5 times, and we think we will be right the sixth time, 
which is this year. 

What is the caseload we have had in any particular year? You 
will find the answer by looking at pages 7 and 8 of the justifications, 
and I refer to the modified page 7 that supports President Eisen- 
hower’s estimate. You will see there are two sets of columns. We 
talk about case intake. We also talk about cases to be processed. 
Particularly in the unfair-labor-practice cases, you will find that cases 
to be processed are higher in number than the case intake. That is 
because of the cleaning out of old cases, the cleaning out of what we 
have come to call the backlog. 

In other words, no matter how many cases we get in 1954, we will 
still have to handle more than the intake because we fell behind in 
1952 and 1953, particularly in unfair-labor-practice cases. We 
expect in fiscal 1954 to receive 5,785 unfair-labor-practice cases, and 
to do the job that has to be done we will have to dispose of 6,435. 
That will help us clear out the cases that have been pending too long. 

One reason I am confident that we are about right for the balance 
of this year and all of next year so far as cost is concerned is this: We 
find that the unfair-labor-practice cases filed just about come up to 
what we have been expecting in the last few months. The great drop 
has been in the representation cases. 

Unfortunately for the cost of Government, although fortunately, ] 
guess, for the case of this Board here today, it is the unfair-labor-prac- 
tice cases, the expensive cases, that have been maintained at the level 
we had expected, though somewhat lower than we told you a year ago. 
The representation cases have beer the ones that have dropped the 
greatest amount, both absolutely and proportionately. Those are 
the cases that cost less. It is the unfair-labor-practice cases that 
cost more. 


1954 LEVEL OF OPERATION UNDER REVISED ESTIMATE 


Actually, gentlemen, the President Eisenhower estimate of $9,500,- 
000 would involve practically no increase in staff above the number 
that we will have at the end of this fiscal year. In all, 10 or 15 
employees, which is not more than about 1 percent of the staff that we 
will have on board in June 1953. 

This fiscal year we did not expend at the full rate of $9 million 
during the first few months. It took some time to get restaffed. We 
cannot absorb an awful large number of people without the time to 
train them correctly. We will operate at a higher rate during the 
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second half than in the first half. That is why President Eisenhower's 
figure will not mean an increase in the staff of more than about 1 
percent of the employees we should have on board by June. 

The revised figures on page 7 of the justifications give you what you 
really need to know about what the Board expects. 

We expect this year to get about 15,000 cases. We expect next year 
to get about 15,000 or 16,000. The unfair-laber practice and election- 
case categories are shown in the figures called complaint-type cases and 
representation-type cases, with the addition of 200 for each year among 
the union-shop-election cases that the chairman asked me about at 
the beginning. 

What do we have pending here today that really is the source of the 
backlog and the source of the criticism that we are receiving from the 
public and from the Congress? 


BACKLOG OF PENDING CASES 


We have pending before the agency today pretty close to 5,000 
cases, of which 3,000 are in the unfair-labor-practice category. We 
ought to get this figure down, in order to do our job right, to about 
},000 cases of which half would be in each of those two groups. The 
only thing we can do about it is to process more cases than we receive 
next year, in order to make up for the failure of the last vear and a 
half. If we can maintain the rate at which we have been operating 
in the last 3 months, we will be able to do it. If we can improve it, 
it will accomplish even more, because we should get this thing down 
to 9 months for an unfair-labor-practice cases. 

The Board members here in Washington have about 350 cases 
awaiting formal decision. I might tell you that those cases which are 
awaiting decision before the Board in Washington represent over 
156,000 pages of typed transcript. That sounds like a lot and it is 
a lot, because it has got to be read and decided upon. 

We can say with I hope a little bit of pride that although 156,000 
is high, we have got it down from over 200,000, which is what it was 
on December 1. The only reason we have been able to do it is that, 
for the first time in a long while, we have had an adequate staff. 
Today it is down to 350, but 350 is not low enough. It should be 
down to at least 250 in order for us to do the job which our critics tell 
us we ought to be doing. 


ITEMS NOT PROVIDED FOR IN REVISED ESTIMATE 


Finally, I want to say this: I pointed out that in the past the Board 
has not puffed its estimates. So that you may realize that we are 
not just trying to squeeze the last drop out of everything, I ought to 
tell you, orally, what we say in our justifications. That is that we 
have not made an estimate of any cost at all for some speculative 
items. We have several of those items arise every year and when 
they do, it is going to cost us more. I very much doubt whether the 
amount in the President’s estimate is sufficient to take care of those 
matters, for which we have not asked a dollar. If there are a number 
of such cases, we might, indeed, have to come back at some later 
date for a deficiency or supplemental appropriation. 
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I might mention in a word or two what those items are. They are 
mentioned in the justifications that you have before you on pages 3 
and 4, but I think I can summarize them a little more rapidly. 

Title II of the act authorizes the Board to conduct the so-called 
last-offer elections under the national-emergency provision of the 80- 
day-injunction section of the Taft-Hartley Act, and each year we 
have to conduct 1 or 2 of those. We never know how many we will 
have to conduct. If we had to conduct a big one, it would cost a 
fortune, because on an average it probably costs about 50 cents per 
voter to conduct an election of that kind. We have estimated nothing 
for these, although they could occur as long as the statute remains as 
it is. We had one such recent election that was called off the day 
before it was supposed to have been held, which was at the American 
Locomotive plant in New York. 

Second, the candies of the building and construction industry 
jurisdictional dispute cases. Those are cases which arise under the 
so-called “CD” section of our estimate on page 7. The building and 
construction industry has, fortunately for itself and fortunately for us, 
and fortunately for the taxpayers, set up an arrangement for the 
voluntary adjustment of jurisdictional disputes in the building trades. 
It has worked very effectively; so, for about 5 years now, those cases 
have not come to us. Most of the dispute cases that the Board 
handles are outside of that industry. If that arrangement should 
ever collapse, or should the president of the building-trades union 
and employers ever lose confidence in that voluntary, board, which 
was established in part under our auspices or iginally, those cases 
will land right in our lap. We are putting in nothing for that, because 
we think it will hold, but the committee ought to know that we 
withstood the temptation of putting in a request in the budget for that 

Third—and this is something which Mr. Fogarty has heard about 
before—we have put in no estimate at all for the conduct of repre- 
sentation elections in the building and construction industry. We 
have been able to hold very few of those. One was held in the 
Middle West a couple of weeks ago. However, we have not expanded 
the Board’s policy of running elections in that industry, which is 
something that I am not enthusiastic about but which, if the con- 
gressionai policy requires, we would have to do, though it would cost 
a tremendous amount of money. Last year, or the year before, 
when I testified here, the Board was about to direct an election in 
one such case. We did direct it, and it was practical to conduct it, 
but I do not think it will be practical to conduct them on too broad 
a basis. Others are not as pessimistic as I. If we had to do it on a 
national basis, it would cost several hundred thousand dollars. We 
have not put in anything for that. 

Finally, let me point out to the subcommittee that this is a year 
when labor legislation appears quite possible. I do not know what 
the legislation will be, but it may cost the Board more money to 
administer a new or modified statute, or it may cost-the same amount. 
I think the chances of its costing less are extremely remote. Of 
course, this committee cannot appropriate, and we cannot ask for 
any particular amount of money for legislation that is not on the 
books. 

It should be pointed out that this is a year, like calendar years 
1947 and 1949, when legislation affecting directly the operations of 
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the National Labor Relations Board is under consideration by the 
Congress. Such legislation, if passed, might make us have to come 
back to the Congress again for additional funds. The committee 
was very generous in 1947, and I hope the same thing would happen 
again. This estimate is based upon the existing statute and is based 
upon the present size of the board. 

[ hope I have not bothered the committee with too long a presenta- 
tion. I think my colleagues, and particularly the General Counsel, 
will want to say something. I do not know whether you want them 
to speak first, Mr. Chairman, or interrogate me first. 

Mr. Bussey. If it meets the pleasure of the committee, we might 
have them make any statements that they would like to make. Then 
we will have the statements before us for any interrogation. 

Mr. Herzoc. All right, sir; whatever you prefer. 

Mr. Bott, General Counsel of the Board, has a number of points, 
which I know he would like to comment upon. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Bort. I think, Mr. Busbey and members of the committee, 
that Chairman Herzog has covered the field pretty thoroughly. I do 
not have any factual material that is important enough to give the 
committee, and all that I can do would be to sort of editorialize on 
what he has said, and I am not in the mood to editorialize now. 

I would like to say, from a qualitative or rather general point of 
view, that I have worked for the agency in various jobs for about 17 
years. 

Our big complaint has always been, as you know, that—well, we 
did a pretty good job, but we never did the best job, and we never 
did the best job because we never actually had enough money in any 
one year. Anytime we received a good budget, we had to use that 
to make up for the backlog that had accumulated in the prior years. 

| want to say, for the first time in all those years, 1 can see the 
agency ready to establish itself on a businesslike and efficient and 
modern basis. In other words, with the money we had this year, 
ve haye been able to do a pretty good job, and I say a ‘“‘pretty good 
job” is not enough, but with a few more people in certain departments, 
| think we can do a job that will be respectable and that would not 
give the public any further cause to complain about the delays in 
litigation, realizing, of course, what we all must know, that litigation 
takes time. You cannot have a case handled in 30 days which is 
a difficult case. It is going to take a substantial period of time, 
but I can see now, looking back over the years, that we are now 
ready to do a job of which we can be proud and that Congress can 
say is an adequate job. It has not been adequate before, but right 
now I can see it ready to be done. Realizing, of course, the responsi- 
bility of Congress to look over all budgets and the whole national 
picture, it would be disappointing, ne verthe less, to feel that you were 
just about to reach efficiency and then not make it because of insuf- 
ficient funds. It has been a long time, and I make these comments 
only because recently I have been looking back over the history of 
the Board and evaluating it in my own mind, and my evaluation 
is a qualified one and a geneial one. But, we are about ready to do a 
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job which I personally feel would be a pretty good job and satisfy 
the Congress and the public. That is the only comment I make 
at this time. 


STATEMENTS BY OTHER BOARD MEMBERS 


Mr. Herzoc. Perhaps you want to inquire of my colleague, Mr. 
Houston, at this time. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, sir; we would be glad to hear from Mr. Houston. 

Mr. Houston. I want to say that I concur in what Mr. Herzog and 
Mr. Bott said. I think they covered the field pretty thoroughly. 
I was just thinking it might be necessary, and I think neither one of 
them mentioned it, to come back a little later on for money if certain 
things happen. : 

The big labor oranizations both have new leaders and some of the 
big international organizations have new leadership, and in view of 
that there might be a tendency to try to veer away from the course 
in the past and call for elections to be held, or perhaps unfair-labor- 
practices cases might be filed and that is not contemplated in this 
budget at all. Some few large unions are not in compliance today 
and may never get into compliance. On the other hand, they may, 
and if they do, it would bring a large volume of business to the Board. 

As Mr. Herzog pointed out earlier, we have no control over the 
number of cases that are filed. Every time a charge is filed, it has 
to be investigated and maybe solved by dismissal agreement or adjust- 
ment, or come to the Board for decision. Those are things that are 
not in this budget nor any request is made for any money to handle 
those matters. 

Mr. Herzog. May I supplement Mr. Houston’s remarks? I think 
I omitted something from my own statement. That is the basis of 
the prophecy for the increased intake again in fiscal 1954, which is 
the sort of thing Mr. Houston was speaking of. 

There are two labor organizations that are not in compliance with 
the non-Communist provision of the act, although their leaders have 
never been charged with being Communists. We have some left-wing 
unions which are being smoked out, and I think, particularly, in war 
industry, those left-wing unions should be driven out forever. 

The respectable AFL and CIO unions are more and more beginning 
to work on those people and taking over contracts now held by some 
left-wing outfits. If that happens, the Board will have to conduct 
elections and make findings and that sort of thing, if there should 
be a contest. Apparently the expansion of war industry, quite 
aside from the issue I just mentioned, is not over, and I think fiscal 
1954 will disclose some of that. 

Mr. Houston also pointed out that both the AFL and CIO suffered 
the loss of their presidents within a couple of weeks in November. 
They are catching their breath, and I think one of the reasons why 
cases have dropped off a little in the last few months has been because 
of the necessary reorganization of the two great major labor organiza- 
tions as a result of the death of Mr. Murray and Mr. Green. When 
they catch their breath, and this is beginning to show already, cases 
will start coming in again at a rate that is higher than it was in the last 
few months. The unfair-labor- -practice cases have actually come in 
during the first 8 months of 1953 at almost exactly the rate of the 
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first 8 months in 1952, which is 3,500, and I think the representation 
cases will go up, too. 

Mr. Bussey. Senator Murdock, would you like to add something? 

Mr. Murpock. I think the only thing I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the committee, is this. I was in the Congress when it 
adopted the policy that collective bargaining was a good thing for the 
Nation as a whole and that it was better to provide certain facilities 
for the peaceful settlement of labor-relations problems than to let 
them help themselves. Having adopted that policy in 1935 and 
having continued it down to the present day, indicates certainly that 
Congress and the people as a whole believe that collective bargaining 
is very essential to the welfare of the entire population of this country. 
Having adopted that policy and continued it down to the present 
time, we must either facilitate it in a speedy and efficient way, or we 
are not doing the full job that the people expect us to do. 

I think that the Board and the General Counsel have in the last 
18 months improved tremendously our efficiency and as the Chairman 
has pointed out, we have reached a momentum now which, in my 
opinion, is such that the people whom we serve, and that is the work- 
ing people of the entire country and the employers, are beginning to 
realize that they can have their cases handled with dispatch. 

Elections now are being handled in a few months, whereas, formerly, 
it took a much longer time. This is largely due to improvement in 
regional-office procedure instituted by Mr. Bott, General Counsel. 
Unfair-labor-practices cases are being handled under the present 
momentum of the Board in a way which, in my opinion, does not allow 
much room for criticism and complaint. I think that is what the 
Congress is interested in, that is what the people are interested in and 
that is what this Board is interested in. 

| think it has resolved itself, as our chairman has pointed out, into 

question of how fast do you people want us to do the job. I am 
quite sure vou want it done in a way that does not allow valid criti- 
cism of the Board or of Congress in the disposition of these cases. 

[ think when you look at our prophesies as to our intake and look 
at the time involved now in the handling of cases, you cannot help 
but agree that the Board is not trying to get every dollar that it can 
for these matters out of Congress. 

We have demonstrated as the chairman has pointed out, that our 
estimates are not for the purpose of getting every dollar that we can, 
but that we have hewed pretty close to the line and what may be 
anticipated in the future, and because of that, I hope that this com- 
mittee will consider the present substantially improved momentum 
that the Board cases are moving at and give us sufflcient money, Mr. 
Chairman, to keep our activities rolling as they now are. That is all 
I have to say. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Senator. We have with us, Mr. Styles, 
and I am sure he has something which he wishes to say. 


DIFFICULTY OF TRAINING AND RETAINING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Styutes. Just as Mr. Bott, I have been in this agency about 17 
years, or will have been with it 17 years in September. That period 
includes service as a field examiner and regional director and now a 
member of the Board. 
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The heartbreaking thing about our operation has always been that 
it takes so long to train a man in this work. Most of our work is 
done by the examiners in the field and field attorneys. It is not the 
type of work where you can take a man right out of law school and 
throw him into it and turn him loose. His training requires a great 
deal of time, and not only time but great effort on the part of the 
people who train him. This is a very sensitive field. He comes in, 
perhaps, fresh from school and he starts — with people in indus- 
try who are paid $100,000 or $150,000 a ye -, and who are very com- 
petent in handling labor relations and Latin of that sort. He is 
also dealing with union people who have come up through the ranks 
and who have learned the hard way how to handle labor relations. 
It is a field where a tremendous amount of not only intelligence but 
tact and real ability in human relations is involved. 

We put in 6 to 8 months training those people; and, if we get an 
appropriation cut in the next year, not only have we lost that man 
and that amount of time—and, when I say “we’’, I am talking about 
the fellows who file a return on March 15 like all of us do—but have 
lost the time of the experienced people in the office who had to train 
him. 

We actually have a very young staff and our staff turnover is very 
fast. It has turned over in the past several times because of appro- 
pris ition cuts, and about the time we started getting this momentum 
going, as we have in the past, we would get an appropriation cut. 

We lose these people in other ways. Most of the industrial-rela- 
tions directors in this country are old NLRB people. They have 
gone to greener fields. They stayed with us 4 or 5 or 6 years and 
moved on. All of that costs the taxpayers money, and there is no way 
to stop that last cause which I mentioned, and I do not know whether 
there is any real way to stop the first one or not. If it were possible— 
and I do not think this is really possible—but, if it were, this would 
bea perfe ct situation if we had something like a 4- or 5-year program 
that Congress could give us and I think we could lick this problem. 
We should try to enforce a law such as this, not by the technique of 
stamping out a grass fire with a big pair of shoes but, rather, by having 
somebody stand by to prevent the fire in the first place. We cannot 
afford the man-days lost at a time when we are fighting in Korea. 

That is about all I have to say, but it is heart breaking to be in a 
regional office, or to be on this Board, and watch the staff go up and 
down and realize that our efficiency and our ability to deal with the 
final problem is going up and down with that. It is all right when it 
is going up, but it is hell on earth when it is going down. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Styles. 

Mr. Herzoa. Mr. Peterson, our junior Board member, is here. I 
know vou would like to hear from him and that he has something 
which he wishes to say. 

Mr. Prererson. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to add. I certainly 
agree with the Chairman, the General Counsel, and my other col- 
leagues too, that it is vitally important that we maintain and improve 
our efficiency in this field, and I hope we will be able to do so. 
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ACCURACY OF ORIGINAL CASELOAD ESTIMATES 


Mr. Busssy. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Herzog, how does your present caseload compare with the 
estimate made when the original Taft-Hartley law or, more technically, 
the Labor-Management Relations Act was under consideration? 

Mr. Herzog. I do not have before me, sir, the estimate of the 
caseload that the Board made at that time. 

| think, probably, for fiscal 1948, which was the first year when we 
operated under the Taft-Hartley Act, we guessed as to what the case- 
load would be, but we were given an open-end budget. There was an 
understanding, since no one knew what the caseload was going to be 
and since it was speculative, that we could have a supplemental if we 
needed it. Actually, I do not think we used any of it. I do not want 
to avoid your question, and Mr. Wright might have some figures here. 

The first year that we really got tested any would be 1949, the first 
full fiscal year that the statute had been on the books. If you would 
like those figures, I can give those to you. The 1948 figures were very 
high. I remember definitely, when we appeared before the deficiency 
subcommittee right after the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, that 
we had to guess. We did not know what sort of cases were going to 
be filed and we did not know whether the passage of the act would 
discourage the filing of the old Wagner Act cases, and we did not know 
how many new-type cases would be filed. One place where we guessed 
very low on, and it was on something that is now eliminated, and that 
was union-shop-authorization elections. I think in the course of 4 
years we spent $3 million on that. A great deal of that was in the 
first year or two. 

The original estimate for fiscal 1949 was for a total of 7,900 unfair- 
labor-practice cases, 22,500 representation cases, and 30,000 of these 
union-shop-election cases, making a total of about 60,000. I do not 
remember what we came out with that year, but I am not sure that 
is contained in the figures which we put in last year on page 84 of the 
record. 

Mr. Wright tells me that the estimate I gave you was really made 
when the act was a baby. It was the estimate made to the Bureau of 
the Budget within 3 or 4 months after the Taft-Hartley Act went on 
the books. In other words, in the fall of 1947. 

In fiscal 1949 we actually received 5,300 unfair-labor-practice 
cases, about 8,400 representation cases, and about 12,000 union-shop- 
election cases. I think the figures for the years that follow are prob- 
ably in that chart that you were good enough to let me put in the 
record, which is for fiscal 1950, 1951, and 1952. We were pretty 
far off in 1948, as I said, and the committee recognized it when they 
gave us this open-end budget. We overstated it then, but not since, 
except for this trouble in representation cases this year. 
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RATE OF PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Mr. Bussey. For the benefit of the committee, would you give us 
a little statistical data on the turnover of personnel other than 
clerical—say, from grade 9 up. 

Mr. Herzoc. You mean how frequently do they leave and have to 
be replaced, regardless of appropriation cuts, just normal departures 
of the people Mr. Styles was speaking about who left to take other 
jobs? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Herzoc. I think the General Counsel could probably give you 
much more accurate facts on that than I could. 

Mr. Borr. We do know that about 60 percent of the personnel in 
the regional offices under my jurisdiction have been hired since 
1947—between 60 and 65 percent. That includes everyone, field 

examiners, lawyers, and clerical. There is a large turnover in our 
attorneys. 

Mr. Bussey. That does not give me much help in arriving at what 
I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Borr. We would have to get that for you, specifically. For 
example, half of the lawyers in the regional offices are new and have 
come on in the last few years. They get up to a certain grade and 
we have a maximum in Government for the average employee, and 
they may get up to about $5,500 or $6,000, and if he is a good lawyer, 
he looks for a better job, and he has more children and other expenses 
after 3 or 4 years, and there he goes and God bless him. 

Mr. Srytes. If you compare the top salary we are able to pay in the 
field—and that is where it is really important, as Mr. Bott has been 
saying—there the top Government attorney and top field examiner is 
probably a GS-11 or GS-12, and the kind of work to which he may go 
in private industry, you will find, in most instances, he adds 50 percent 
to his income, and you try to keep one of those fellows from leaving. 
I have tried as regional director and it is really tough. You can tell 
him it is a good thing to work for the Government, and it is, but when 
he starts talking about he cannot buy another house on his salary and 
buy a car and things of that sort, he just leaves you. 

Mr. Herzoa. I think one example of an extraordinary factor that 
caused turnover which we had, was the creation of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board a couple of years ago. We lost a number ‘of our best 
people to them. They were able to offer much higher salaries than 
we could offer. However, now, these people are beginning to come 
back. That had an artificial impact on the turnover figures in the 
last 2 years, and I do not know how many we lost. 

May we submit those figures to you? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; if you will, please. 

(The information follows:) 


Fiscal-year rates of turnover for field professional employees (1950 fiscal year through 
19458 fiscal year) 


Percent 
of turn- 
Fiscal year: over 
1953 sie) ee 
1952 Sey 
1951 a ace ‘ eee 
1950 j R a= ee 
Actual for July 1952 to February 1953 projected to annual basis 
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Mr. Bussey. Then, the elimination of the Wage Stabilization 
Board will eliminate one factor you had to contend ‘with in keeping 
nersonnel. 

- Mr. Herzog. Yes; that is right, but private industry and the unions 
will still be competing, but from that particular factor, it will be gone; 
Ves 


ORIGINAL AND REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Bussey. Inasmuch as this is the first time that this committee 
has had before it the two budgets, I think it might be well to put the 
tables for both budgets in the record at this point, and, without objec- 
tion, we will insert in the record pages 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9. 

And I hope the printer will try to arrange these tables so they can 
be on opposite pages, and as close together as possible, where a com- 
parison can be made more easily. In ‘other words, the table on page | 
of each justification should, if feasible, be opposite the page of the 
other. 

Mr. Herzoc. We will put some little statement in before it goes to 
the printer, so they can be readily identified, Mr. Chairman; you will 
note that the original budget submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
in October, is the Truman budget, and the estimate that is more up 
to date and became the later estimate is the so-called Eisenhower 
budget, if I may identify them in that fashion. 

Mr. Bussey. Very well, if you will present such a statement. 

Mr. Herzoa. Yes. 

The tables and statement referred to follow:) 
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Comparative table showing for 1953 and 1954 positions and annual salaries for the 
various organizational units of the agency and estimated requirements by object 


classification for miscellaneous expenses 


1953 fiscal year 





Ur tor or bject class catior 
Posi- Annual 
tions salary 
Office of the Genera] Counsel 5.0 $38, 025 
Db i »f Operations 18. 0 132, 855 
Field aff 
Regional directors and chief law 
officers 43.0 440, 850 
Field examiner 273. 0 1, 679, 855 
Field attorney 133. 0 
Field clericals 360. 0 1, 
Division of Policies and Appeals 24.0 
Affidavit Compliance Branch 3.0 
Division of Law 113. 0 
Total, Office of General Counsel 
and staff . 972. 0 5, 272, 779 
Board members’ offices and legal assistants 111.0 802, 560 
Office of the Executive Secretary 20. 0 
Legal Assistants’ Stenographic Unit 10.0 
Office of the Solicitor 3.0 | E 
Division of Trial Examiners 71.0 596, 020 
Division of Administration 180. 0 730, 105 
Division of Information 8.0 44, 760 


Total, Board members’ offices and 








related units 403. 0 2, 595 
Total permanent for the agency 1, 375.0 7, 597, 374 





Summary 
otal permanent, departmental 566. 0 3, 360, 965 
otal permanent, field 809. 0 4, 236, 409 


Total permanent, department 


ind field 1, 375. 0 7, 597, 374 
Deduct lapse due to delay in fill- 
ing positions —76.9 —346, 924 
Net permanent, department and 
field 1, 298. 1 7, 250, 450 
Part-time and temporary posi- 
tions 68, 800 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
5 U.S.C. 944 30, 400 


Payments above basic rates 73, 600 





01 Personal services 7 3, 250 
02 Travel , 800 
03 Transportation of things 3, 800 
04 Communication services , 100 
05 Rents and utility services , 000 
06 Printing and reproduction , 300 
07 Other contractual services , 500 
Services performed by other 
other agencies 4, 600 
O08 Supplies and materials 96, 800 
09 Equipment 42, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemni- 
ties 
15 Taxes and assessments ~ 10, 000 
Appropriation or estimate 9, 007, 150 








Comparison of 1954 


1954 estimated estimated require- 
requirements ments to 1953 


Posi- 
tions 


20 


977. 


118. 


20 
11 


89 
190. 
4 


440. 


1, 417 


619. 


798. 


1, 417. 


—43 


1, 373. 





0 
0 


0 


8,003, 441 | +42.0 | +406, 067 


0 


estimates 


Annual | Posi- Annual 

salary tions | salary 
$38, 350 +$325 
146, 080 +2.0 +-13, 225 


440, 850 

1, 687, 585 
830, 
1, 284, 
178, 
12, 


767, 






93, 500 

3. 

26, 370 | y 
796, 805 | +18.0 | +200, 785 
770, 007 | +10.0 +-39, 902 


47, 410 +1.0 +2, 650 


2, 618, 242 | +37.0 +293, 647 


+-53. 0 
—11.0 





8, 003,441 | +42.0 +406, 067 


—181, 241 | +33. 5 +165, 683 


7, 822, 200 75.5 +571, 750 


70, 800 +2, 000 
33, 400 +3, 000 
73, 600 
8, 000, 000 | +-576, 750 
650, 000 | +41, 200 
14, 500 +700 
238, 500 | _- | +65, 400 
24, 000 ual —1, 000 
405, 000 ‘ +-104, 700 
311, 000 +61, 500 
5, 000 +400 
98, 000 +1, 200 
46, 000 +4, 000 
10, 000 
9, 802, 000 +794, 850 
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Comparative table showing for 1953 and 1954 (revised) positions and annual salaries 
the various organizational units of the agency and estimated requirements by 
»bject classification for miscellaneous expenses 


Comparison of 1954 
1954 (revised) esti- eae ae. 
nated requirements pet I ok 
mated requirement ments to 1953 


ct classification estimates 





1953 fiscal year 


itional unit or o 











Posi Annual Posi- Annual Posi- Annual 
tions salary tions salary tions salary 
e of the General Counsel 5.0 $38, 475 5.0 $38, 475 
D on ef Operations 18. 0 132, 855 20. 0 146, 080 +2.0 +-$13, 225 
Field staff 
Regional directors and chief law 
officers 43.0 445, 900 43.0 445, 900 
Field examiner and OIC’s 271.0 1, 717, 030 265. 0 1, 691, 800 6.0 25, 230 
Field attorneys 136. 0 876, 855 136. 0 876, 855 
Field clericals 349. 0 1, 255, 653 349. 0 1, 255, 653 
Division of Policies and Appeals 25. 0 180, 215 25. 0 180, 215 
Affidavit Compliance Branch 4.0 14, 405 4.0 14, 405 
Division of Law 112.0 662,700 | 126.0 745, 760 | +14.0 +83, 060 
lotal, Office of General Counsel and 
staff 963. 0 5, 324, 088 973. 0 5, 395, 143 +-10.0 +71, 055 
urd members’ offices and legal assistants 109. 0 813, 670 111.0 O80 +20 +8 410 
Office of the Executive Secretary 21.0 102, 275 21.0 570 +995 
Legal Assistants’ Stenographic Unit 9.0 29, 950 9.0 150 1.900 
Office of the Solicitor 3.0 26, 895 3.0 , 805 
Division of Trial Examiners 68. 0 590, 274 76.0 690 Lg 0 +20, 416 
Division of Administration 179. 0 713, 339 | 183.0 | , 209 +4.0 +26, 870 
Division of Information 10.0 51, 405 10.0 , 405 
otal, Board members’ offices and } 
related units 399. 0 2, 327, 808 413.0 2, 443, 999 +14.0 +116, 191 
otal permanent for the agency 1, 362. 0 7, 651, 896 |1, 386.0 7, 839, 142 | +24.0 +187, 246 
Sumy airy: 
otal permanent, departmental 563. 0 3, 356, 458 593. 0 3, 568, 934 | +30.0 +-212, 476 
lotal permanent, field 799. 0 4,295,438 | 793.0 4, 270, 208 6.0 ~ 25, 230 
rotal permanent, departmental and 
field 1, 362.0 | 7,651,896 |1, 386.0 | 7,839,142 | +24.0 +-187, 246 
Deduct lapse due to delay in filling 
positions —74.7 — 409, 680 —55. 1 231,170 +19. 6 +-178, 510 
Net permanent, departmental and 
field 1, 287.3 7, 242, 216 |1, 330.9 7, 607, 972 +43. 6 +365, 756 
Part-time and temporary positions 61, 800 68, 500 +-6, 700 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
(50.8. C. 944) 29, 900 30, 300 +400 
Payments above basic rates 50, 500 55, 000 +4, 500 
01 Personal services 7, 384, 416 7, 761, 772 +-377, 356 
02 Travel 592, 350 633, 350 +41, 000 
03 Transportation of things 14, 500 +700 
04 Communication services 234, 900 +1, 800 
05 Rents and utility services 24, 000 1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 372, 500 +94, 600 
07 Other contractual services 249, 500 304, 978 +55, 478 
Services performed by other agen- 
cies 4, 600 5, 000 +-400 
08 Supplies and materials 99, 070 95, 000 4, 070 
09 Equipment 42, 000 46, 000 +4, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemni- 
ties ‘ a 
15 Taxes and assessments 10, 000 10, 000 
Obligations incurred 8, 931, 736 9, 502, 000 4-570, 264 
Less reimbursements . —7,150 —2, 000 -5 150 


Appropriation or estimate 8, 924, 586 9, 500, 000 + 
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Comparative table showing for 1953 and 1954 estimated average employment for th 
various organizational units of the Agency 


Estimated average employ- 












ment 
Organizational unit rn 
I wr Fiscaltyear 
1954 

Offi f | Counsel 0 520 
D ratior 

t taff 16.8 19.0 

gional directors and chief law officers 13.0 43.0 

ld examiners 266. 0 262. 6 

ield attorneys 124.4 3.2 

ield clericals $41.4 350. 8 

Div . of Policies and Appeals 22.7 23.6 

lidavit Compliance Branch 0 3.0 

Division of Law 102. 0 123.7 

lotal, Office of General Counsel and staff 924.3 953. 9 

Board members’ offices and legal assistants 105. 3 114.3 

Office of the executive secretary 19.0 19.0 

Legal Assistants’ Stenographic Unit 9.0 10.0 

)ffice of the Solicitor 3.0 3.0 

Division of Trial Examiners 66.3 87.2 

Vivision of Administration 164. 2 178. 2 

Division of Information 7.0 8.0 

Total, Board members’ offices and related units 373.8 419. 7 

Total permanent for the Agency 1, 298. 1 1, 373.6 

Summary 

lotal permanent, departmental 3 594.0 

rotal permanent, field s 779. 6 

Net permanent for the agency 1, 298. 1 1, 373. 6 





Comparisor 
of 1954 est 
mated re- S 
quirements : 
to 1953 est 
mates 


Comparative table by organizational unit of increases in positions and in average 
employment as requested for 1954 fiscal year over 1953 fiscal year 


Comparison 
mate 


of 1954 
requirements to 


esti- 


1953 estimates 


Organizational unit 


Increased 
number of 
positions 


Office of the General Counsel 
D sion of Operations 
Departmental staff +2 
Field staff 
Regional directors and chief law officers ; 
Field examiners 6 
Field attorneys -7 
Field clericals +2 
Division of Policies and Appeals +1 
Affidavit Compliance Branch 
Division of Law +13 
Total, Office of the General Counsel and staff +5 
Board members’ offices and legal assistants. _. - +7 
Office of the executive secretary a 
Legal Assistants’ Stenographic Unit__- +) 
Office of the Solicitor 
Division of Trial Examiners +18 
Division of Administration +10 
Division of Information +1 
lotal, Board members’ offices and related units +37 
Total permanent for the agency +42 


Increased 
average em- 
ployment 


a 
id 
we 


—3.4 
1.2 
+-9.4 


Comparison 
of increased 
average em- 
ployment 
with in- 
creased num 
ber of posi- 
tions 


4 


+ 
¥ 
abe 


>9 
+4.0 


+8. 9 


pated ne 





Or 
-_' 


»ymparative table showing for 1953 and 1954 (revised) estimated average employment 
for the various organizational units of the Agency 





Estimated average employ- | Compearisor 
ment of 1954 (re 
vised) esti 
Organizational unit mated ri 
a Fises!l year quirement 
I ro 1954 (re to 1953 est 
” vised mates 
fice of the General Counsel 5.0 5.0 
ivision of Operations: 
Departmental staff 17.3 19.0 11.7 
Field staff 
Regional directors and chief law officers 42.3 43.0 t 
Field examiners 266. 0 248, 9 7 
Field attorneys 115.8 124.3 LR 5 
Field clericals 40.7 338 9 "1S 
D ion of Policies and Appeals 23.4 24.9 +1 
Affidavit Compliance Branct . 6 1.0 a | 
livision of Law 4.4 122.0 19 
lotal, Office of General Counsel and staff 917.5 929 L118 
i members’ offices and legal assistants 105. 4 109.4 i4 0 
Office of the executive secretary 18.8 21.0 2.2 
Legal Assistants’ Stenographic Unit 8.0 8.2 5 
Office of the Solicitor 3.0 5 0 
D ion of Trial Examiners 60.7 75.5 114.8 
Division of Administration 166, 3 174. 5 LS 2 
Division of Information 7. ¢ 10.0 +2.4 
lotal, Board members’ offices and related units 369.8 401. 6 $31.8 
tal permanent for the Agency 1, 287.3 1. 330.9 +43. 6 
mt wy 
lotal permanent, departmental 5 5 63.0 
rotal permanent, field S 4 19.4 
Net permanent for the agency 1, 287.3 1, 330.9 +43. 6 


Comparative table by organizational unit of increases in posilions and in average 
employment as requested for 1954 revised) fiscal year over 1958 fiscal yea 








Comparison of 1954 (re- | Comparison 
vised) l require- of increased 
ments to 1953 estimates average em- 

Organizational unit ployment 
with iIn- 

. Increased Increased creased num 
number of average em ber of posi- 
positions ployment tions 

Office of the General Counsel 
division of Operations 
Departmental stall +2 +1.7 0.3 
Field staff 
Regional directors and chief law officers +. 7 +-.7 
Field examiners and OIC’s 6 17.1 11.1 
Field attorneys +8. 5 +8. 5 
Field clericals 11.5 11 
Division of Policies and Appeals 1.5 +1.5 
Affidavit Compliance Branch t.4 +.4 
Division of Law +14 +27.6 +13.6 
Total, Office of the General Counsel and staff +10 +11.8 +1.8 
Board Members’ Offices and Legal Assistants +2 +4. 0 +2.0 
Office of the executive secretary. +2 +2.2 
Legal Assistants’ Stenographic Unit + +.2 
Office of the Solicitor 
Division of Trial Examiners +8 +14.8 +6.8 
Division of Administration +4 +8. 2 +4. 2 
Division of Information +2. 4 +2. 4 
Total, Board members’ offices and related units +14 +-31.8 +17.8 


otal permanent for the agency +24 +43. 6 +19. 6 
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Workload for regional offices 








Estimated case Estimated cases to 
Actual intake be processed 
Symbol _ case R i R 
ised to intake t 
iii atl iaee February ; 
' vt we ie 1952 . ‘ . - : 
type through Fiscal 7 Fiscal Fiscal : 
Cast yoar year year year 
av) ‘lon 1954 1953 1954 
CA Charges of employer unfair labor prac- 4,377 4, 385 4, 600 4,705 5, 193 
t ces under sec. 8 a) 
CB Charges of union unfair labor practices 824 900 900 980 0) 
under sec. 8 (b) (1) (2) (3) (5) (6). 
cc Charges of union unfair labor practices 163 215 205 215 20 
under sec. 8 (b) (4) (A) (B) (C), these 
cases require the securing of manda- 
tory injunctions under provisions of 
sec. 10 (1 
cD Charges of union unfair labor practices 79 100 95 100 95 
involving jurisdictional disputes under 
sec. 8 (b) (4) (D 
Total, complaint-type cases 5, 443 5, 600 5, 800 6, 000 6, 393 
RC Employees or union petitions for certi- 8, 881 9, 850 10, 050 10, 250 10, 180 
fication under sec. 9 (c) (1) (A) (i). | 
RM Employers petitions for certification 505 485 510 535 520 
under sec e) (fl 3 
RD Petitions for decertification under sec. | 447 415 440 415 450 
9 (ec) (1) (A l | 
Total, representation-type cases 9, 833 10, 750 11, 000 11, 200 11, 150 
Subtotal, complaint and repre- 15, 276 16, 350 16,800 | 17, 200 | 17, 543 
sentation type cases | 
UD Petitions for deauthorization of union 25 200 200 | 200 200 
shop under sec. 9 (e) (2). | 
Grand total | 15, 301 16, 550 17, 000 17, 400 17, 743 





2 
t 


employers 


Petitions 
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Workload for regional offices 


Type of case 


‘harges of employer unfair labor prac- 


tices under sec. 8 (a) 


‘harges of union unfair labor practices 


under sec. 8 (b) (1) (2) (3) (5) (6). 


‘harges of union unfair labor practices 


under sec. 8 (b) (4) (A) (B) (C), these 
cases require the securing of manda- 
tory injunctions under provisions of 
sec. 10 (1). 


‘harges of union unfair labor practices 


involving jurisdictional disputes under 
sec. 8 (b) (4) (D). 


Total, complaint-type cases 


employees or union petitions for certi- 


fication under sec. 9 (ce) (1) (A) (i) 
petitions for certification 
under sec. 9 (c) (1) (3) 


Petitions for decertification under sec. 


9 (c) (1) (A) (ii). 
Total, representation-type cases 


Subtotal, complaint 
sentation type cases. 
for deauthorization 
shop under sec. 9 (e) (2). 


and repre- 


of union 


Grand total 


Present revised estimate 





be processed 





Actual 
case 
intake Estimated case 
February intake 
1952 . 
through 
January Fiscal Fiseal 
1953 year year ar 
| 1953 1954 1953 
4,377 4, 385 4, 600 4, 560 
824 825 R85 904 
163 170 205 170 
79 YO 95 90 
5, 443 5, 470 5, 785 5, 724 
8, SS1 8, 385 &. 900 &R. 785 
05 475 50 525 
447 440 500 440 
9, 833 9, 300 9, 950 9, 750 
15, 276 14, 770 15, 735 15, 474 
25 200 200 200 
14, 970 15, 935 15, 674 


Estimated cases to 


Fiscal 


year 
1954 


10, 


16, 5 


16, 


UsS0 
560 


510 


100 


200 


1309 
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For the Division of Trial Examiners.—Intake for the Division is based upon 
complaints issued by regional offices for those unfair labor practice cases which 
require hearings before trial examiners. Most of these cases (approximately 75 
percent) will require an intermediate report and subsequent referral to the Board 
members. The workload figures are as follows: 


Case intake (complaints issued by regional offices) : 


Actual, February 1952 through January 1953 —— 548 

Estimated, fiscal year 1953 sli 626 

Estimated, fiscal year 1954 ; 680 
Cases processed (intermediate reports issued by trial examiners) : 

Actual, February 1952 through January 1953 ee 363 


Estimated, fiseal year 1953 y Sit 386 
Estimated, fiscal year 1954 oe 550 


For the Office of Board Members.—The basic workload for this group consists of 
1) those trial examiners’ intermediate reports in unfair labor practice cases which 
require a decision by the Board; (2) those contested representation-type cases 
which are referred to the Board from regional offices for formal decision. The 
workload figures for this group are as follows: 





Unfair labor Representation- 





practice 
o_o type cases 
Case intake | 
Actual, February 1952 through January 1953 i 286 2, 149 
Estimated, fiscal year 195 304 2, 240 
Estimated, fiseal year 1954 467 2, 230 
Cases processed 
Actual, February 1952 through January 1953 va 269 2, 
Estimated, fiscal year 1953 oi 328 2 
Esti ted, fiscal year 1954 ws 508 | 2, 


For the Division of Law.—The most time-consuming function of this Division 
involves the seeking of enforcement of Board orders in the circuit courts of 
appeals and in the Supreme Court. This function is performed by the Enforce- 
ment Branch with assistance of the Managing Attorney’s Branch. Its basic 
workload consists of those Board decisions in unfair labor practice cases with which 
compliance cannot be secured voluntarily, so that enforcement litigation is 
necessary. The workload figures are as follows: 


Referrals requiring circuit court action: 


Actual, February 1952 through January 1953__._....-..---------- 157 

Estimated, fiscal year 1953 ae alitia oak chia than nea 3 aiex 242 

Estimated, fiscal year 1954 : s ‘ ss dian ak acoso ace ae 306 
Cases processed (briefs filed with the circuit courts of appeals) : 

Actual, February 1952 through January 1953 . Sahat diate 129 

Estimated, fiscal year 1953 othe ccnewekeas ee ee 242 

Estimated, fiscal year 1954- - - - ; ae ik Wiel bimcape asia: Cae 
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For the Division of Trial Examiners.—Intake for the Division is based upon 

plaints issued by regional offices for those unfair labor practice cases which 
juire hearings before trial examiners. Most of these cases (approximately 75 
cent) will require an intermediate report and subsequent referral to the Board 
embers. The workload figures are as follows: 


Case intake (complaints issued by regional offices) : 


Actual, February 1952 through January 1953_____- ve" 548 

Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953 _ 626 

Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954__ , . 656 
Cases processed (intermediate reports issued by trial examiners) : 

Actual, February 1952 through January 1953 363 

Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953__- ; 403 

Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954- A 526 


For the Office of Board Members.—The basic workload for this group consists of 

those trial examiners’ intermediate reports in unfair labor practice cases which 
quire a decision by the Board; (2) those contested representation-type cases 
hich are referred to the Board from regional offices for formal decision. The 
orkload figures for this group are as follows: 


Unfair labor Representation- 


Mean type cases 
ntake 
Actual, February 1952 through January 1953 286 2, 149 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953 320 2, 078 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954 418 1, OM 
Cases processed 
Actual, February 1952 through January 1953 E 269 2. 181 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953 348 2, 302 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954 486 1, 990 


For the Division of Law.—The most time-consuming function of this Division 
involves the seeking of enforcement of Board orders in the circuit courts of 
appeals and in the Supreme Court. This function is performed by the Enforce- 
ment Branch with assistance of the Managing Attorney’s Branch. Its basic 
workload consists of those Board decisions in unfair labor practices cases with 
which compliance cannot be secured voluntarily, so that enforcement litigation is 
necessary. The workload figures are as follows: 


Referrals requiring circuit court action: 


Actual, February 1952 through January 1953______--- we batt See dee 157 

Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953_............-...__-- He aS 229 

Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954__.__.........--.---_-. eT ee 299 
Cases processed (briefs filed with the circuit courts offappeals) : 

Actual, February 1952 through January 1953 EL Be co Goa as 6 ai cate 129 


Revised estimate, fiscal year 1953___.._.__--- phe es backs Cade. 191 
tevised estimate, fiscal year 1954__....._........--.._----- st 341 
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FUNDS ORIGINALLY REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. And what did you originally ask for in fiscal year 
1954? 

Mr. Herzoc. The Board asked the President, through the Bureau 
of the Budget when we appeared there in October, for $10,380,000. 
That was with the object of reaching a really ideal situation on the 
backlog problem. 


REVISED BUDGET INCREASES IN FUNDS AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bussey. And in the revised budget you are asking for an 
increase of $300,000 instead of the original increase of $800,000? 
That is, over the 1953 appropriation? 

Mr. Herzoa. I wish | could say “yes,” but I have to be honest; 
it would be $500,000 instead of $300,000. The present budget is 
$9,000,000. 

Mr. BusBry. And that provides an increase in average employment 
from 1,298 to 1,373 positions? 

Mr. Herzoa. That is right. It will not mean that much of an 
increase from June to July, because we will be reaching the peak this 
spring. That is the point I had in mind when I said it would mean 
only about 15 people added. 

Mr. BusBey. Again we are experiencing difficulty in dealing with 
the two sets of budget figures. That 1,373 was under the Truman 
budget. 

Mr. Herzoa. The Eisenhower figure is 1,331, the increased figure. 
I was just looking at the same thing, Mr. Chairman, because | thought 
that sounded a little high. 


BACKLOG BY TYPES OF CASES, 1949-52 


Mr. Bussey. Would it be possible for you to prepare a table for the 


record showing by types of cases the backlog as of June 30 of each year 


for the years 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, and as of December 31, 1952? 

Mr. Herzog. Do you want it by subcategories, and by subheads, 
with the representation types as well? We have a lot of subordinate 
categories, as you know; on the chart there are really eight types. 

Mr. Buspry. I think it would be well to have a statement com 
parable to the workload table shown on page 7. 

Mr. Herzog. Yes; we can do that. I did not want to burden you 
with any more record than you wanted. 

Mr. Bussry. Then, without objection, we will insert that informa- 
tion in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Analysis of cases pending by type of case 


Pending at end of— 
I'ype of case eae appaipant — . eee - — —————a - 


June 30, 1949 | June 30, 1950 | June 30, 1951 | June 30, 1952 | Dee. 31, 1952 





CA 2, 517 2, 605 2, 464 2, 495 2, 479 
CB 415 535 467 500 481 
a 101 83 55 49 42 
CD 16 20 15 24 18 
Total C cases 3, 049 3, 243 3, OO1 3, 068 3, 020 

R¢ 1, 754 2, 219 2, 240 2, 083 1, 518 
RM 122 162 118 110 83 
RD 86H ag 7R R7 i] 
rotal R cases 1, 962 2, 480 2, 436 2, 280 1, 692 
Subtotal C and R cases 5, O11 723 48 4,712 

UA! 710 991 0 0 
UD 1 0 ll 
Grand total of cases 5, 722 6, 714 6, 375 5, 351 4, 723 
Petitions for authorization of union shop under sec, 9 (e) (1 Public Law 189, Oct. 22, 1951, abolished 


ection of the Labor-Management Relations Act. 
UNPROCESSED CASES 


Mr. Bussey. Of your unprocessed cases, are there some that 
never will require any real work? 

Mr. Herzog. It depends upon what you mean by “unprocessed 
cases.”’ There are obviously some 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, are there some that are in your files 
and counted as backlog that have been settled outside of your process? 

Mr. Herzog. No. As soon as a case is disposed of outside, or 
through the Board’s process, if it is withdrawn, or administratively 
dismissed by the General Counsel or by action of the Board, that is 
the end of it. 

Mr. Bussry. On page 5 of the original justification, you say: 

\ larger than average ratio of these unprocessed complaint-type cases will 
require formal action through Board decision and through litigation In the courts, 
and are, therefore, more “expensive” cases to be processed. 

What are the factors surrounding that assumption? 

Mr. Herzoa. I think the answer is that when you have a rather 
thin year, as fiscal year 1952 was, you can only get rid of (a) the 
informal cases, the ones settled in the agency and in the field, and 
(6) the representation type of case, those we give priority to. So, 
when you have a thin year in that field, the unprocessed load goes up 
in those unfair-labor-practice cases which do require formal action. 
The result of that, from 1952 and the first few months in 1953, will be 
a lot of cases which now have to go to the Board for decision, which 
have to come in for the thorough examination, for intermediate 
reports, and ultimately to the point where they may have to go to the 
courts for decision. 
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EFFECT OF DECISION IN UNIVERSAL CAMERA CASE 


There was a decision in the Supreme Court of the United States 
2 years ago which I alluded to in last year’s testimony as the Universal] 
Camera case, which increased considerably the proportion of Board 
vases Which have gone through the courts. That 1s referred to on 
pages 86 and 87 of last year’s testimony. 

The encouragement of court litigation from that decision has, I 
think, cost us more money—and I am not criticizing the decision; 
[ am simply pointing out that there has been an impact—and it 
probably has changed the standards of court review a little. That is 
why the Enforcement Division, for example, has to go up this year 
and next year. We are getting more old cases, not disposed of last 
year informally, than we were getting before. It has been my experi- 
ence that the longer the delay in determination, the harder it is to 
get a difficulty straightened out. That is why it becomes more 
expensive. People fight a lot harder if they have had time to get 
angry at one another. 


PETITIONS FOR DEAUTHORIZATION OF UNION SHOPS 


Mr. Bussey. I do not believe you show any work in the workload 
table inserted in the record in connection with petitions for authoriza- 
tion of union shops under section 9 (e) (2). 

Mr. Herzoc. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. | was going to ask how you handled those petitions. 

Mr. Herzog. Those are the cases | spoke of awhile ago, which | 
said Congress eliminated by the act approved by President Truman 
in October 1951. There was a tremendous number of cases of that 
sort. 

The 1953 budget did not include them, because by the time we 
appeared before the committee a year ago the amendment had been 
made. Those were not as expensive, per case, as the other cases 
where we litigated. Probably 98 percent of the union-shop-authoriza- 
tion elections, for which we used the code ‘‘UD” cases, were conducted 
by consent in the regional offices. There was no litigation, and those 
cases never got to Washington. 

In 1950, for example, we had 6,500 cases of that sort. 

Mr. Bussey. How many in 1951? 

Mr. Herzoa. In 1951 we had 6,800 of that sort. In 1952, there 
was no real test, because we got rid of them by October. But this 
year’s budget, of course, did not take any consideration of them. 

What we have left of these cases, which we referred to as the 
“UD” cases, are very few. 






ENLARGING STATE RESPONSIBILITY 








Mr. Bussey. Mr. Herzog, I have in my hand an editorial from the 
Washington Star of February 26, entitled ‘‘Give the States a Chance,”’ 
and in that editorial it says: 

In these times of expanding government it is news when the head of a Federal 
agency asks Congress to reduce its authority and activity. Paul M. Herzog, 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board, has made such a request before 
the House Labor Committee, which does propose changes in the Taft-Hartley law. 
Mr. Herzog believes that the Federal Government, through the National Labor 
Relations Board, is concerning itself with many labor-management disputes that 
the States can handle more effectively and more expeditiously. 
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Would you inform the committee of what you had in mind in this 
connection? 

Mr. Herzoa. Surely. 

Mr. Buspny. And how much of your workload would be cut down 
if the Congress saw fit to adopt your suggestion to amend the law? 

Mr. Herzoc. There is a bill in the Senate side now which I think 
looks toward that end. I do not know that I necessarily speak 
for all of my colleagues in talking about this point, so that you may 
want to call on them to discuss it, although I think in respect to my 

earlier statement, what I said represents the views of the entire Board. 

Let me point out the present situation before I answer your question 
directly. The present situation is that under the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court, our Federal jurisdiction over labor matters is 
practically complete. Almost anything can be construed under 
present court decisions as affecting interstate commerce. In the 
National Labor Relations Act’s last years, and since the Taft-Hartley 
Act, we indulged in a spirit of self-abnegation. We thought we had 
enough to do in our own field without taking over jurisdiction in a 
great many local controversies. 

However, we have been unable to cede problems under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, to which I alluded in my House testimony, and to which 
this editorial is addressed; we have been unable to cede those cases 
to the boards of those eight States which have State boards. The 
reason for that is that section 10 (a) of the statute provides that we 
cannot cede cases to a State tribunal in any such case unless the State 
statute is substantially identical to the existing Federal statute. 

There has been, as a result of that, some no man’s land. And in 
order not to use too much of our time on small matters, the Board 
has not exercised its own jurisdiction to the hilt. One of the things 
we would like to see accomplished, by the passage of a bill of the sort 
that Senator Ives has introduced in the Senate, is to eliminate that 
no man’s land, which would leave the States free to go ahead with 
cases which the Federal Government previously was not taking up, 
even though it might have jurisdiction to do so. 

At the top of page 5 of the justifications, we point out that there 
is no reason to believe that in fiscal year 1954 it will be possible for 
the agency to make agreements with State labor boards, whereby 
matters arising in some States could be ceded to a State body. 

Of course, if the law is amended, that is one of the things that will 
have some effect. How. much it will cut down the case load of the 
Board is a speculative matter. I think that it will eliminate the 
no man’s land, which, of course, does not mean cutting down on 
caseload; it simply means that the States would be able to attack 
that. I think it might have some effect, and it would tend to reduce 
the caseload somewhat, but not very much. 

The most that possibly would be accomplished, as I said before 
the House Labor Committee, would be 5 percent, and I am not sure 
whether the policy of the Board or the policy of the Congress would 
allow us to go that far. There would be a lot of borderline cases. 
Some think our work would not be reduced so much; that it would 
increase the work of the States without increasing the work of the 
lederal Government, because just the no man’s land cases would be 
eliminated. I think there would be a decrease, Mr. Chairman, but 
beyond that I would not like to say. I do not think it is going to 
make a great deal of difference in the cost. 
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APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Mr. Bussey. I notice on page 269 of the committee print you are 
asking that certain language be omitted from the 1954 appropriation 
bill. 

What is the history of that appropriation language, Mr. Herzog, 
that reads: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available to organize or 
assist in organizing agricultural laborers or used in connection with investigations 
hearings, directives, or orders concerning bargaining units composed of agri- 
cultural laborers as referred to in section 2 (3) of the Act of July 5, 1935 (49 
Stat. 450), and as amended by the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, and 
as defined in section 3 (f) of the Act of June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1060). 

Mr. Herzoa. I do not believe I know that as well as Mr. Houston, 
but I will go as far as I can and——— 

Mr. Bussey. Would you like to have Mr. Houston answer it? 

Mr. Herzoa. I will begin, and then let Mr. Houston correct me 
if 1 am wrong. 

The agricultural rider has been in the Board’s appropriation for a 
great many years. ‘There has been a policy to omit it by the Bureau of 
the Budget, realizing that possibly it did not belong in an appropria- 
tion bill. Itisre ally substantive law. 

We are not taking any position on the substantive legislation, 
which goes to the question of eliminating agricultural workers from 
the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. Our position 
has been that it is not appropriate in an appropriation bill, but it has 
been on the books for the last 7 years, to my knowledge, and I do not 
know whether we are in bad taste to ask again to have it eliminated. 

[ think it went in originally because there was a feeling on the 
part of many Members of Congress that they wanted to be sure that 
this Board did not take jurisdiction over employees who are identified 
as “agricultural’’ under the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

The Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act themselves provide 
that we shall not exercise jurisdiction over agricultural employees. 
What the rider does—and this is subject to correction by Mr. Houston 
or others—is simply to define the agricultural employees as exempt 
from our statute by assuming the definition in the Wage and Hour 
Act. 

Mr. Houston. That is right. The controversy arose by reason of 
an arrangement whereby the employer was operating a canning shed 
adjacent to his agricultural operation, farm, or places where the 
commodity was raised. In other words, the farmer might be operat- 
ing a farm producing over on one side of the road, and hs ave a pac king 
shed or a canning shed that was considered a commercial operation, 
because in that he was packing lettuce, cabbage, or vegetables, or 
canning fruit, which commodities were being marketed all over the 
country. 

In trying to arrive at a distinction between: what agriculture was 
and what commercial operation was, because the farming operations 
were over here, and the canning operations were on the other side of 
the road, we had to make a determination. 

Now we have the same problem today. And the purpose of the 
rider was to make certain that there would be no agricultural workers 
included under our act. 
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\ir. Bussey. What is the agricultural worker when he is working 
on the other side of the road in a canning factory? 
Mr. Houston. It is a matter of opinion whether he is an agricul- 


tural worker or whether he is in industry | think it is industrial 
vhen he is engaged purely in canning cabbage, or packing vege- 


tables—as distinct from the farming operations—which I think is a 
commercial operation. 

Mr. Bussey. Has there ever been any judicial determination 
respecting that situation? 

Mr. Herzoc. I think I can supplement what Mr. Houston says. 
There has been considerable judicial determination, which has always 
been under the Fair Labor Standards Act, where the Department of 
Labor has jurisdiction. What we do is to follow their decisions on 
that and identify what part is not agricultural labor. I do not have 
any opposition to the purposes of a rider of this sort, but we think it 
does not belong in an appropriation bill as legislation. 

Mr Hovsron. I agree with Mr. Herzog. I think it should be 
handled by the legislative committee instead of having a rider in an 
appropriation bill. If Congress wants or desires to expand the act 
to do this, we have no objection. 

Mr. Hrerzoac. There have been a lot of court cases defining this. 

Mr. Buspey. How would your activity be changed if this language 
were stricken? 

Mr. Herzog. It would not be, except we would have to figure out 
our own definition as to what agriculture is, instead of now relying 
upon the definition that appears in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
| think ideally the thing to do would be for the Congress either to 
define an agricultural laborer, or assent to including in the statute 
the definition in other existing legislation. 

Mr. Bussey. Has any suggestion ever been sent up to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor? 

Mr. Herzog. There may have been by others, Mr. Chairman, but 
not by us. This is a very controversial field, as you know. I do not 

call seeing any suggestion in looking over the testimony. 

Mr. Srytes. May I point out that the rider arose from a case origi- 
nally because of an argument on the part of some as to what would be 
an agricultural worker, and what would be an industrial worker. 
ind there are a great many problems of that kind now in Florida and 
California and among people probably around Denver and other 
places where you have operations of the kind Mr. Houston pointed out. 

Mr. Houston. There are a great many farms in California, Ari- 
zona —particularly in Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, that are not 
just small operations; they are tremendous organizations; they are 
not just the average farmer out raising a little product and trying to 
sell it. They are great big organizations that produce commodities 
that go into packing sheds and are canned and shipped all over the 
country, and everyone of those people are interchangeable workers, 
from the farm over to the packing shed, and the contest is whether 
they are industrial or commercial workers, or agricultural workers. 


STATUS OF INDEPENDENT CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Busrpgey. Has the National Labor Relations Board rendered 
any decision that broadened the act to include independent con- 
tractors? 
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Mr. Herzoc. I do not think we have. One of the problems we 
have had occasionally is to define what is and what is not an inde- 
pendent contractor. The statute provides that we shall follow the 
common law rule on that, and we get before the Board members a half 
dozen or maybe a dozen cases yearly where that question is raised. 
It is a question of fact whether they are independent or not an inde- 
pendent contractor, in accordance with the meaning of the law. | 
think we have construed that section of the law as it was meant to be 
construed by the Congress. I know of no cases in which our finding 
of an independent contractor, within the last 5 years, has ever been 
reversed by the courts. I think some labor unions have been insisting 
that some people who are employees are treated by us as independent 
contractors. 

Mr. Bussey. Has not the Board recently made a determination 
that in effect has changed the policy by including within your juris- 
diction certain people who are independent contractors within the 
meaning of the act? 

Mr. Hrerzoa. That is, we made them independent contractors? | 
do not know of any case where there has been any such holding. | 
think we have a general problem there, Mr. Chairman, and we have 
struggled with it, and I think we have come up with the answer that 
Congress intended. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you not think that recently the Board has ren- 
dered a decision which changed the policy of the Board? 

Mr. Herzoa. I am not aware of it, if it has. 

Mr. Bussey. I have in mind a situation in California in respect to 
an insurance agency. 

Mr. Herzoac. Some of my colleagues may recall it; I do not remem- 
ber the case at the moment; I do not remember the independent 
contractor point being raised in any such case. 

Mr. Bussey. Would the other members? 

Mr. Herzoc. The other members of the Board may; their memory 
is better than mine. 

Mr. Bussey. I thought perhaps some member may have handled 
the case. 

Mr. Herzog. Do you recall it, Mr. Houston? 

Mr. Houston. I do not recall any specific instance where such 
question was decided. 

Mr. Murpocx. I think the case did involve a very, very close 
question for the Board, and on motion to reconsider, and after reopen- 
ing the record for additional evidence, the Board changed its position. 
As I recall, we held originally that they were independent contractors, 
and on reconsideration of the question, the Board held they were 
employees. I am frank to admit that was one of the closest cases on 
the facts in which I have participated since being on the Board. 

Mr. Herzoa. That case is coming back to my mind, and as I recall 
it the case was sent back for an enlarged record. 

Mr. Murpock. Yes. 

Mr. Herzoa. The original record was too small. 

Mr. Murpock. It was incomplete. 

Mr. Herzog. We could not determine what was involved, on that 
record; so, as I recall, the case was sent back and in a short time we 
got a more complete record—I still cannot remember the name of 
the case. 

Mr. Srytes. The Golden State Insurance, I believe. 
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NEED FOR CLARIFYING LEGISLATION REGARDING AGRICULTURE WORKERS 


Mr. Murpock. May I suggest this, Mr. Chairman: that you have 
your clerk look at the debates in 1946 on this agricultural rider. 
1 was on the Appropriation Committee of the Senate at the time, 
and I remember distinctly the controversy which arose between 
Frank Keefe, who has passed on since that time, and who was chairman 
of the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations and 
one of the conference members. I was also on the conference com- 
mittee, and the Senate very strenuously objected to the inclusion of 
that rider in the appropriation bill, and it was pointed out very 
vigorously that both the rules of the House and of the Senate preclude d 
the addition of a legislative rider at that time on an appropriation bill. 

I think Mr. Keefe brought the matter back to the House three 
different times because of the objection of the Senate. 

The first proposal was a rider on the appropriation bill, using the 
definition of “agricultural laborers’ from the Federal security law. 
We finally reached an impasse, but ultimately compromised by substi- 
tuting the language from the Fair Labor Standards Act. I think it 
would be very “enlighte ning to the committee, if you have the time to 
read it, to have your clerk get the debates, from which you can get 
the history of the rider. I do not think that the National Labor 
Relations Board objects at all to the exclusion of agr icultural labor, but 
we do feel that it would be much better if handled by an amendment 
to our law rather than continuing the rider in the appropriation bill. 
The result now is this: You have two administrative agencies apply- 
ing this “‘agricultural’”’ definition, under separate acts, and it is, in my 
opinion, a very difficult and confusing manner of handling a very im- 
portant matter. It would be improved a whole lot if an amendment 
were added to the L. M. R. A. 1947 itself, rather than to depend upon 
this rider. 

Mr. Bussey. This rider has been in the bill for quite some time. 

Mr. Murpock. Yes; it has been. This particular rider has been in 
there since 1946. 

Mr. Bussey. In view of the length of time that this rider has been 
in the bill, it seems to me that the Board has had plenty of time to 
propose that this be considered by the legislative committees. 

Mr. Murpock. That is where it should be. 

Mr. Buper. In order not to imperil the appropriation, it seems to 
me that you should make the suggestion to the legislative committee 
rather than to the Appropriations ‘Committee. 

Mr. Bussey. It is not an uncommon thing for an agency of the 
Government to suggest legislation to certain legislative committees 
of Congress, or even to go so far as to prepare the bill that would ob- 
tain the desired results. 

Mr. Herzog. I think this particular objection to the inclusion of 
this kind of rider probably has been Bureau of the Budget and White 
House policy for generations. The chances are that, if the Board 
had not proposed something, it would have been suggested by the 
Executive. 

DECISION IN CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CASE 


Mr. Bussey. What did you say the name of the California insur- 
ance case was? 
Mr. Srytes. The Golden State Insurance Co. 
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Mr. Bussey. Was the final decision of the Board in that case 
unanimous? 

Mr. Herzoa. I do not remember, Mr. Chairman. My memory on 
that case is coming back rather slowly. I think each of the five 
members participated. I do not know whether it is in the courts 
today or not. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you recall whether the decision was unanimous, 
Senator? 

Mr. Murpocx. No; I do not. But it does seem to me that there 
was a unanimous decision. I think the Board was—whether it was 
a panel decision or whether it was a full Board decision, I do not 
recall; but I think it was a unanimous decision. 

Mr. Sryuss. I think the first time it came up it was unanimous, and 
on reconsideration of the new record there was a unanimous decision. 
I am not quite sure whether it was the first Board decision that was 
unanimous or the last. 

Mr. Herzoc. We can ascertain that very readily and give you a 
citation of the case, if you wish. 

Mr. Bussey. It might be well to put that in the record. 

Mr. Herzoc. We will be glad to include it in the record at this 
point. 

(The information requested follows:) 

_The later decision in the Golden State Agency case was unanimous by 
4 members, 1 member not participating on reconsideration. The citation is 101 
N. L. R. B. 247. The earlier decision was by aJunanimous panel of 3 members 
(98 N. L. R. B. 119). 


RISE IN AVERAGE GRADE 


Mr. Buper. Why do you have an increase in average-grade classi- 
fication from 7.8 to 8.4 in 2 years? 

Mr. Wriaur. | think a part of the problem, Congressman Budge, 
is the fact that, as we bring in new personnel, they come in the lower 
categories for a training period, with the understanding that when 
they become proficient they go up a grade. 

For example, we bring in an attorney to fill a grade 7 position. He 
has a certain amount of experience, and then goes up a grade, to grade 
9. Also, you will find one other factor in the estimates: You will find 
we have over the past 3 or 4 years continually tried to cut down the 
amount of service personnel, cut down the clerical staff in the agency. 
That has had the effect of raising the average grade—where you have 
a larger proportion of professional personnel, with less need for the 
clerical type of activity. 

Mr. Bupae. I notice that in 1951 you were down to 7.6. I cannot 
quite understand why in 3 years the average grade should rise from 7.6 
to 8.4, particularly in view of the fact you are not competing with the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

Mr. Herzog. Let me say this, and I think some of my colleagues 
may want to supplement what I say: At this stage it is not competition 
with the Wage Stabilization Board. It is only a matter of a few 
months—their death warrant was signed only about 3 months ago. 

Mr. Buper. But you did begin considering this budget in July. 

Mr. Herzog. That is correct, but the point I am making is that the 
figure we are considering for June is really the figure that must be 
considered, because we will have most of them on this year. 
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Mr. Bupee. According to the estimate you gave us in last year’s 
budget, the fiscal year 1953 shows 8, and this year’s budget shows 
that your average grade in 8.2 in fise “al year 1953. 

Mr. Herzoa. “Looking at the estimate for 1954 fiscal, it would be 
8.4; and in the discussion—I am looking at the figure—I thought you 
mentioned 8.6. Which is correct? 

Mr. Bupae. 8.4 is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Wricurt. In the estimate for 1953, 8. That is included in the 
estimate of 9.8 million. 

This included more personnel at the lower levels. And when the 
appropriation was cut to $9 million, a part of the training section was 
eliminated. And, with the elimination of the training level, the lower 
grade personnel is affected again, which would raise the average rate 
from grade 8 to 8.2. 

Mr. Herzog. As you get into an older staff, necessarily you are 
going to find the higher grades. We make no apology for having a 
generous promotion policy. I think the point made by our colleague, 
Mr. Styles, will help to explain this. The Wage Stabilization Board 
was for a very brief period a temporary competitive factor. It was 
of short duration. That is one way we lose our good people, but the 
thing we want to do is to discourage them from leaving us for com- 
petition from private industry, and occasionally a private labor or- 
ganization, or a private law firm. There are a lot of people who would 
prefer to work for the Government for X dollars, and some will stay 
for X-plus-one-fourth dollars, but when it becomes 2X, we cannot 
compete with them. But there is often a lot of competition where 
sumebody is willing to pay 25 percent more than we can possibly pay 
them. Now, if they know = they are going to get some kind of an 
increase in pay if they remain in the Board, very likely they will turn 
down these offers and we will not lose them. 


PETITIONS FOR DEAUTHORIZATION OF UNION SHOPS 


Mr. Buper. How expensive is it to handle the cases which you 
have designated the “UD” cases? 

Mr. Herzog. There are practically none of them. There are 
probably not more than 200 a year. I could not tell you just what 
the cost of handling them would be. 

Mr. Buper. Approximately how much would it be? 

Mr. Herzog. Oh, not very much. They are cases which are 
handled almost entirely in the field. I think the Board members 
have not received more than about 3 such cases for decision; most of 
them are handled in the regional offices. 

Mr. Buper. I noticed in that particular instance the expense did 
not seem to be as great as for the other types of cases. 

Mr. Herzoa. That is correct. There was a decision by the Board 
in this fall which, according to the dissenting members, is going to 
stimulate some activity there. I think my colleagues might want to 
comment on that. 

Mr. Wricut. I might add that the estimate for the 200 cases will 
not run more than 1 or 2 man-years. 

Mr. Houston. I might add one thing to that, Mr. Chairman: 
A good many of our employees, as the chairman has pointed out, 
whom we have engaged in the last year and a half, have come in at 
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relatively low grades, and they are not eligible for promotion for 
6 months to a year or more. We try to get good men, and we have 
got men to come in at grade 7, many times, when really they should 
have come in at grade 9. We want to find their aptitude for the 
particular work they are doing. They go through this period of 
indoctrination, and then they would be’ promoted, but we have been 
getting them really at lower grades than we expected to get them. 


1953 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Focartry. Mr. Herzog, as I remember, last year you requested 
$9,800,000? 

Mr. Herzoc. That is correct—that is the present estimate. 

Mr. Focarry. And the committee allowed $9.6 million. 

Mr. Herzoc. That is correct; it was reduced in the House. 

Mr. FoGartry. And there was an amendment on the floor that 
reduced it by about $1.3 million; so actually the House gave you about 
$8.3 million. What did the Senate do? As I recall you came out 
with $9 million. 

Mr. Herzog. I think the figure went up somewhere around 9 
million. 

Mr. Wricut. The Senate came up with an overall 9 percent cut. 

Mr. Focarry. I remember that now. 

Mr. Wricur. And it ended up in conference with $9 million. 


EFFECT OF ACTIVITIES OF WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD ON 
NLRB CASELOAD 


Mr. Focarry. The argument was used on the floor a year ago to 
the effect that the establishment of the Wage Stabilization Board 
would take off a great deal of the workload of the National Labor 
Relations Board. I think the figure that was used was some thirty- 
thousand-odd cases. Was it true that the Wage Stabilization Board 
did take over some of your workload? 

Mr. Herzoa. No, they did not take over any of our jurisdiction. 
The error on the floor of the House, if I may so characterize it, was in 
thinking we would not get as many cases because of the Wage § Stabili- 
zation Board activities, and that they would take a lot of our cases, 
but I think it was understood by this committee last year. I am not 
going to say now that the elimination of the Wage Stabilization Board 
means that we are going to get a lot more cases. The jurisdiction was 
entirely separate. There is, however, one point that I think might 
mean that we will get more cases. The fact that both labor and em- 
ployers do not spend as much energy on those cases, and will not be 
bringing Wage Stabilization Board cases and will not have the prob- 
lems connected with that work, will probably mean that we will have 
more cases. That is because they not only will have that much more 
energy and time and that much more leadership to devote to cases 
and problems which normally come before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, but we will get some which we did not get before, because 
they were too busy handling WSB cases to bother with NLRB. But 
now that they will not have the cases with the WSB, they will have 
more time to devote to NLRB matters. 
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Mr. Fogarty. So the establishment of the Wage Stabilization 
Board had no effect on your workload at all? 
Mr. Herzoa. No, not directly; it only operated indirectly. 


NEED FOR TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fogarty. If the Congress wants to revise the Taft-Hartley 
law, and says to both the e mployer and the employee groups that they 
will be treated fairly, it is necessary that the NLRB be given trained 
workers to get decisions out as quickly as possible? 

Mr. Herzoc. That is my position, Mr. Fogarty. We have got to 
cet the decisions out, and there is only one way to get them out and 
that is to have help. And the longer we hold up a case the more 
difficult it is to dispose of it. There is an old saying about justice 
delayed being justice denied, and in many instances that is true 

Mr. Fogarty. I have had many complaints in the past relating to 
the time it has taken to decide a case. There have been instances in 
the past where an unfair labor practice case has been filed, and before 
the decision was rendered, the job was completed, and it has had no 
effect whatever on that particular job. 

Mr. Herzog. That is true, certainly, I will agree. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you know if that is happening now? 

Mr. Herzoa. It is less likely to happen now under the momentum 
under which we are operating at the present time. 

Mr. Fogarty. But it could happen, on a building job, for instance. 

Mr. Herzoa. In the building trades, of course, where the character 
of construction job is such that it may be finished and the whole 
thing will be completed before we get to it. In that particular 
industry it may. 


HANDLING OF UNION ELECTION CASES 


Mr. Fogarry. Did I understand you to say that you now require 
about 2 months to process an election case? 

Mr. Herzog. Election cases which come up from the field, that 
have to go to the Beard in Washington for decision—that represents 
about 20 percent of the total—probably take about 70 days from 
the filing of the petition to the issuance of the direction for the elec- 
tion. That has been very much speeded up both in Washington 
and the field, I must say primarily because of the relatively new 
efficient work procedure that Mr. Bott has instituted in the field. 

sy the way, if 1 may, I would like to give the committee some in- 
formation which I did not furnish before, concerning the elections. 
In 1952, we ran some 7,000 elections all over the United States, 
with about 780,000 people eligible to cast ballots. One of the things 
the members may recall, that I mentioned last year, is that between 
85 and 90 percent of the eligible voters go to the polls and vote. 

[ know that is a little aside from your question, but I thought it well 
to have it in the record. 

Mr. Focarry. What were the large unions that were not in com- 
pliance? 

Mr. Herzog. The ones to which Mr. Houston was alluding are 
the United Mine Workers, and the International Typographical 
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Union. They are not in compliance, only because of their feeling 
that they should not file the affidavit. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the CIO Electrical Union? 

Mr. Herzoc. UE. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that in compliance? 

Mr. Herzog. Yes; they have filed an affidavit and have been com- 
plying for several years. 

Mr. Focarry. According to what I read in a newspaper some time 
ago, you said it did not make much difference whether they are com- 
plying or not. 

Mr. Herzoa. I did not say that. 

Mr. Focarry. It was not put that way. You meant that they 
were getting around the provision. 

Mr. Herzoc. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And are not complying in some instances. 

Mr. Herzoc. That is about it. We took the position before the 
labor committee that, as far as we can now see it, though we once 
thought the affidavit provision was effective and had probably been 
for the first 2 years in keeping the Communist leaders out of certain 
unions, they are finding technical ways of getting around it. We did 
not know whether, with all of this going on, this technique, which was 
very expensive, was still accomplishing what it should. 


1953 OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Fogarry. As I look at this revised budget, it appears that 
you expect to use $8,924,000 in 1953. 

Mr. Herzoc. That is right, the present year 

Mr. Focarry. You had $9 million appropriated. 

Mr. Herzoc. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. What happened to the other $75,000, approximately? 

Mr. Wricurt. That would be returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. Herzoc. It would be returned. If we had known ahead of 
time we possibly could have spent or made use of it, but in any sort 
of spending, you cannot plan to run down too low. 


POSITION VACANCIES 


Mr. Fogarty. How many vacancies do you have? 

Mr. Wricur. We have about 45 vacancies at the present time. 

Mr. Fogarty. You expect to fill them by June 30? 

Mr. Wrieur. Probably in the next 2 months. 

Mr. Fogarry. So there would not be much increase as between 
June 30 and the positions budgeted for next fiscal year? 

Mr. WriGcut. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. In the revised budget you are asking for $9,500,000, 
which is an increase of $575,000. 

Mr. Wricut. That is correct. 

Mr. Focartry. Over what you had available in 1953? 

Mr. Wricut. Over what we are using in 1953. 

Mr. Fogarty. Over what you are using in 1953. 

Mr. Wrieur. Yes. 
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PERSONNEL INCREASES 


Mr. Focarry. You asked for an increase of 43 positions. 

Mr. Wrient. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is your biggest increase for? 

Mr. Herzoc. You see, about 82 percent of the budget, I would 
cuess, goes into personnel, and the remaining 18 percent into miscel- 
laneous. We try very hard to keep the miscellaneous figure as low 
as we can. 

In personnel, the increase will be in the Enforcement Division, 
n the Division of Law, for the enforcement of cases where people do 
not comply. Also in the Division of Trial Examiners. 

Mr. Focarry. You have an increase of four in the Division of Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes. 

Mir. Herzoa. Yes; there are some few other increases. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about the two new assistants in the Board 
members’ offices? 

Mr. Herzoc. That simply supplies an increase in the number of 
legal assistants to members of the Board to help in drafting decisions. 
Each of us has a staff to aid us in ascertaining the facts and drawing 
up the decisions. 


LABOR ORGANIZATION OF THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Fogarty. How does this act affect the organization of the 
nonorganized textile industry in the South? 

Mr. Herzoa. The act is supposed to protect the rights to collective 
bargaining, to make it possible for people to form labor organizations, 
if they want to, without discrimination, and also to have us run an 
election as soon as we can. There have been some protests from some 
labor—workers in the South—that we have not been doing too effec- 
tive a job; some of them place the blame on us by saying we are too 
slow. Sometimes they blame the manufacturers for the resistance. I 
do not know too much about it from personal experience. Mr. Styles, 
perhaps, can add something to that. He is from the South. 

Mr. Sryues. In areas like your own, Congressman, there is not 
much opposition; there would not be in such places as Fall River, 
Mass., or in Chicago, IIl. 

(ctually, to do the type of job that should be done, it would re quire 
a tremendous number of people or staff in the South. Of course, it is 
the Gene — Counsel’s problem, and I have no particular right to talk 
about it, but I think that the answer is to this effect, that he would 
have to » aa e a lot more attorneys and a larger field staff, perhaps a 
much larger force. 

Mr. Fogarty. In order to guarantee to those who attempted to 
organize the right to organize? 

Mr. Styues. Yes. I know if you have enough people to iron out 
the complaints and not let the thing get out of hand, the job is not 
so difficult. I might use this homey comparison: where you have a 
small hole in the road, say, about 4 inches around; if you can get 
your maintenance people there to fill it up, it does not cause much 
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trouble. But if you leave it alone and have a big truck or two come 
across it, it is not long until you are going to have a lot of trouble 
the whole surface will have to be fixed. 

Now, that is about what happens when you get work piled up on 
this agency, and particularly true in the South and other places where 
the workers are still fighting for the right to organize. 


APPROPRIATION UNDER WAGNER ACT 


Mr. Focarry. What was the last appropriation under the old 
Wagner Act? 

Mr. Herzoa. I think it was around four and a half or five million 
dollars. Mr. Wright may have to correct me. 

Mr. Wrieur. I do not have the figures with me. 

Mr. Herzoa. We can furnish that for the record, if you like. 

Mr. Focarry. About half of what appropriations have been under 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Herzoa. It would be about half—TI think it is nearer 60 percent 
That would be for fiscal 1947, I think. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COMPARISON OF POSITIONS IN WASHINGTON AND FIELD 


Mr. Bussey. I notice on page 2, that you have a breakdown of 
the additional positions you are requesting. It shows that you want 
to increase your Washington staff by 30 and reduce the field staff. 
What is the reason for the concentration of personnel in the central 
office? 

Mr. Herzoc. That question I think can best be answered by 
again alluding to the type of problems we are going to have in the 
next year or so. The Board does not like to concentrate its personne! 
in the central office. I think about 60 percent of our staff is in the 
field. You will find that the big increases are in the Division of Law, 
the lawyers who take our cases to the circuit courts, all of whom 
work out of here; and in the Trial Examiners Division, most of 
whose members work out of here, plus a few clerical people to take 
care of their needs. That, I hope, will be only a temporary phenom- 
enon. I feel that most of our people should be in the field. I would 
certainly agree with you there, but occasionally, we get into another 
kind of situation. 

Mr. Bussey. I am frank to admit that I do not know. 

Mr. Herzog. I think they should be; it would be much better, 
sir, because that is where the problems arise. 

Mr. Bussey. I just thought that a little explanation should be 
made of the situation. 

Mr. Herzog. I am very glad that you asked the question, because 
it looks rather strange. Our policy is to handle those things in the 
field where we can, but these litigated cases that have to come to 
Washington are the millstones around our’ neck today. Perhaps 
Mr. Bott can add something to that. 

Mr. Bort. I would just say that those who are in charge of the 
field operations are very jealous of their operations and always want 
more people for them. We have to work at this as a sort of assembly 
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line and we find that the slowness which develops is in the Washing- 
ton enforcement section, because that is where the heavy load is 
coing to come. And, since we only have a certain amount of money 
[ had to agree and suggest, as a matter of fact, that more people be 
put into the enforcement section, which is going to get the heavy 
load which has come from the regional offices. If I had my way, 
we would have more people for our regional offices, too. But we 
cannot get everything we want, so we have to allocate the money 
where we think the slowness 13. 


PERSONNEL DATA BY GRADES AND TOTALS, 1947-53 


Mr. Bussey. Referring again briefly to the questions that were 
asked by Mr. Budge, would you submit a table showing for each of 
the years 1947-53 the number of positions in each grade and the 
percentage that the total of each grade is of the grand total for each 
year? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, we will insert that in the record 
at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Mr. Herzoc. We will be very glad to furnish that. It may take a 

tle time, but you will have it soon enough. 

Mr. Busssy. Most of that information will be in the “actual” 
olumns of the budgets. 

Mr. Wrieut. You want it on a strict position basis? 

Mr. Herzoa. I suggest that Mr. Wright and the clerk talk to each 
other about it, and we will provide it in whatever way you want it. 


WITNESSES 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Herzog, in conclusion, I cannot adjourn the 
meeting without making some comment on the fact that you have 

people before the committee this morning for the justification of 
your budget. I might also add that no agency of the Government has 

had that many people before this subcommittee at one time this year. 
appreciate the fact that you are behind in your work and have a lot 
to do, so I was wondering if it is necessary to have so many people 
come balers the committee. 

Mr. Herzoa. I think I can try to answer that question, Mr. Chair- 
man. In the first place, of course, unlike the other agencies that 
have come before you, we are a multiheaded agency. There are 6 
Presidential appointees sitting in this room; 5 Board members and the 
General Counsel. The Board has brought its secretary and the 
people from its administrative division who have the technical in- 
formation. The General Counsel has brought a couple of his depu- 
ties. Our reason for doing that was the thought that you would not 
need more than 2 hours or so to hear us, and it seemed better to have 

lew people here who could he Ip us, if nec essary, to answer the ques- 
tions that you might have, instead of having to say that we would 
supply the information later for the record. Perhaps I do not have 
enough confidence in myself, and I was not sure that I would know 
the answers to some of your questions and we did want to have some- 
one here who could help out. It just happens that neither Mr. Bott 
nor | had to call on anybody. 

Mr. Bussey. I have no hesitancy in saying for the record that in 
my opinion, at least, you rank very high among the witnesses who 
have come before this committee in the matter of being able to inform 
the committee of the operations of your agency. We are always 
happy to have the head of an agency in a position where he can give 
us that information. Unfortunately, all agency heads are not in that 
position. Iam frank to say that I classify you high among those who 
are able to give the committee the information we expect. I could 
not help noting the fact that out of the 13 who are here, 6 have not 
contributed a word. 

Mr. Herzoc. That is partly, sir, because your questions were 
extremely clear, as were the questions from all members of the com- 
mittee, and we were able to answer them without having to call on 
the staff to supply some details. I am glad that you like the w ay in 
which we have presented our case. I think perhaps I did not trust 
myself enough to be able to answer the questions; or maybe my 
colleagues did not trust me enough—-I am not sure. 

Mr. Bussey. Recalling the hearings before this committee when 
Mr. Fogarty was the chairman—and I hope the same will continue as 
long as ‘T have the honor and privilege of being chairman—we are not 
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in the habit of asking any trick questions or questions that do not 
relate very materially to the subject under consideration. 

Mr. Hrrzoc. That has been my experience, Mr. Chairman; I have 
been before this committee now for 8 years. Whether or not this is 
the last time, I do not know. But I think I ought to say that I have 
never had a single unhappy experience in appearing before this com- 
mittee since 1945. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, the committee will 
stand adjourned. 

Mr. Herzoa. Thank you very much, sir. 


Monpay, Marcu 23, 1953. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD AND THE NATIONAL 
RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


WITNESSES 


FRANCIS A. O’NEILL, JR., CHAIRMAN 
LEVERETT EDWARDS, MEMBER 

JOHN THAD SCOTT, JR., MEMBER 

EUGENE C. THOMPSON, SECRETARY 
MITCHEL D. LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
J. A. ANDERSON, MEMBER 

B. C. JOHNSON, MEMBER 

LELAND HOWARD, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BoarpD, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred): 


1952 pelea ' ...-$398, 494 
1953 ae De gia ote op a) ae OOO 
1954 Ey bees SUg2 Jb 441, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





1. Mediation of labor-management disputes and determina- | 

tion of collective-bargaining representatives in transpor- | | 

tation industry ; iil sl ibe dain ate ts ebecncale .| $370, 600 $392, 420 $411, 000 
2. Administration bbl vaneviodeddddceudssdetibuidududebicnes 27, 894 29, 580 30, 000 


ey 398, 494 422, 000 441, 000 
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hot . ‘ . 
Obligations by objects 
12h | ‘ _ 
: Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
ss ~ 
wy ] number of permanent positions 41 43 4 
ON - Average number of all employees 41 43 4 
A verage Salaries and grades: 
will General schedule grades 
- A verage Salary $6, 625 $6, 487 $6, 487 
Average grade GS-10.8 GS8-10.5 GS-10.5 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions $302, 510 $322, 965 $333, 170 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base QRS 9R5 1, 280 
Total personal services 303, 495 3, 950 334, 450 
> rravel 80, 514 750 90. 000 
d. Transportation of things 50 5) 
{ Communication services 8, 215 10, 000 10, 000 
. 06 Printing and reproduction 4, 000 4, 300 4, 000 
LAT 08 Supplies and materials 2, 220 2, 500 2 500 
9 Equipment 450 
Obligations incurred 398, 494 422, 000 441, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


juidated obligations, start of year $30, 864 $18, 919 $19, 919 
Obligations incurred during the year 398, 494 422, 000 441, 000 
429, 358 440,919 460,919 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 18, 919 19, 919 19, 919 
lotal expenditures 410, 439 421, 000 441, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 382, 138 404, 000 423, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 28, 301 17, 000 18, 000 


ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY Boarpbs 





494 
O00 Amounts available for obligation 
O00 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
mate Appropriation or estimate ‘ $138, 000 $138, 000 $138, 000 
> Unobligated balance, estimated savings. —13, 020 

Obligations incurred. .....- 124, 980 138, 000 138, 000 
1, 006 Laan As aes ee Sicaien anithatateiina whalats Tem 
0, O00 Obligations by activities 
11, OOK ‘i J deunhiibd on wee . - SS sien ie - 
a Description | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





1, Voluntary arbitration of controversies between carriers and | 


employees setts | $9, 036 | $20, 700 $20, 700 

2. Investigation of disputes threatening interruption of essen- 
CARE GI OIONIEE BE FUND co ccccccwencccccaepctsccasenes 115, 944 | 117, 300 117, 300 
i ccinccagapsournsacenbonddans tai 124, 980 | 138, 000 138, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 

Full-time equivalent of all positions wae 5 6 6 
A verage number of all employees 5 6 6 
( Personal services: Part-time and temporary positions- $114, 000 $114, 000 
02 Travel 15, 000 15, 000 
5 Rents and utility services 5, 000 5, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 4, 000 4, 000 
Obligations incurred 124, 980 | 138, 000 138, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


lated obligations, start of year $17, 835 $20, 543 $22, 543 














ions incurred during the year 124, 980 138, 000 138, 000 

142, 815 158, 543 160, 543 

Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 20, 543 22, 543 23, 543 

Total expenditures 136, 000 137, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 

Out of current authorizations 114, 810 127, 000 127, 000 

Out of prior authorizations 7, 462 9, 000 10, 000 


NATIONAL RarLRoAD ADJUSTMENT BoarRp, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


imounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





ADI yn or estimat $575, 749 $570, 000 $589, 000 
I ated balance, es ated savings 102 
Obligations incurred 588, 647 570, 000 589, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat« 


Adjustment of grievances under collective barg 


ments covering rail carriers and their employees 


ining agree- 





Crain service employees $303, 600 $316, 700 

(b) Shop employees 75, 100 81, 000 
Other nonoperating employees 149, 800 150, 000 
Marine employees 


41, 500 41, 300 


570, 000 589, 000 





Obligations incurred 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
number of permanent positions 60 59 
ime equivalent of all other positions 9 10 
erage number of all employees 65 68 70 
A verage salaries and grades 
ieneral schedule grades 
A verage salary $4,177 $4. 302 $4. IRB 
Average grad GS-5.4 GS8-5.5 GS-5.4 
( Personal services: 
Permanane positions $236, 050 $250, 545 $253, 626 
Part-time and temporary positions 184. 148 187. 500 198. 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 769 150 974 
Total personal services 420, 967 438, 995 452. 600 
02 Travel 27, 863 30, 125 30, 500 
nsportation of things 134 200 on") 
Cr junication services 6, 062 6, 500 6, 500 
Printing and reproduction 70, 055 81, 680 83. 000 
( Other contractual services 2, 897 3, 000 , 000 
08 Supplies and materials 6, 680 6, 500 7, 000 
09 Equipment 3, 989 3, 000 6, 200 
Obligations incurred 538, 647 570, 000 589, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 

Unobligated obligations, start of year $50, 578 $60, 970 $65, 970 

Obligations incurred during the year 538, 647 570, 000 589, 000 

ARO, 225 630, 970 654, 970 

Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year-. 60, 970 65, 970 67, 970 

lotal expenditures . 528, 255 565, 000 587, 000 
penditures are distributed as follows 

Out of current authorizations 480, 160 508, 000 526, 000 

Out of prior authorizations 48, 095 57, 000 61, 000 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we have before the committee the appropriation 
request for fiscal year 1954 for the National Mediation Board and the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. 

[ believe you have just recently received the revised budget; have 
you not, Mr. O’ Neill? 

Mr. O’Neruu. That is correct. 

Mr. BusBey. Would you present your general statement to the 
committee at this time? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. O’Neru. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the committee is 
fairly well acquainted with our operation. 

[ might say that we are an independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Government, charged with the administration of the 
Railway Labor Act. That act controls the labor relations between 
employees in the railroad and airline industries and the railroads 
and airline carriers engaged in interstate commerce. 
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We have a small staff, which has two major functions; namely, the 
handling of representation disputes among employees of the carriers, 
and, secondly, assisting parties in getting together on schedule revi- 
sions, as well as wage increases or decreases, as the case may be. 

The act has several steps in it for resolving these disputes. A part 
and parcel of the act is the duty of the Mediation Board, in the event 
that it cannot bring about a settlement through the mediatory func- 
tion, that it urge the parties to arbitrate the dispute. The act 
provides for the machinery in such an arbitration. It also provides 
that the Government shall bear the expense of the neutral, or neutrals, 
as the case may be, under section 10 of the act, in the event the 
parties decline to arbitrate. 

If the dispute is of such proportion that it will deprive a substantial 
portion of the country of essential transportation, then the Board in 
that case will certify the matter to the President of the United States, 
and he, in his discretion, may create a Board to investigate the 
matter. The boards are usually referred to as emergency boards, 
and again, the cost of that fact-finding procedure is borne by the 
Government. 

So, for budget purposes, it might be said our expenses are in three 
categories: The men necessary to carry out the basic function of the 
act—that is, handling representation disputes and mediating them; 
secondly, the cost of arbitration under the act, and, third, the cost of 
the emergency boards. 


REQUEST FOR POSITIONS 


This year we are not asking for any additional employees. We 
feel that we can go along with the staff we have had in previous 
years, although we see plenty of, you might say, dark clouds on the 
horizon in this field for this reason—I am talking now of the railway 
field. In 1950 and 1951, for the most part, there were agreements 
reached between the organizations and the railway carriers, providing 
for 2 moratorium on wages in each instance and for the operating 
employees’ wages and rates as well. Those moratoriums will expire 
on October 1, 1953. <A lot will depend, then, on what notices are 
served by one side or the other to reach new agreements, but even 
assuming that there is a carry on, or there is some other arrangement 
worked out, we will always have the major portion of the railroads 
who are not part of these national movements to handle. 

In addition to the above, we have the airline industry. I think our 
mediator time now is running better than 25 or 30 percent and it is 
going up all the time in disputes involving the airlines. The committee 
well knows that the airline industry is expanding rapidly. I had 
occasion to be before the House Committee on Interstate Commerce 
the other day and they had some charts showing the expansion in that 
field, and it was quite amazing, particularly since 1949, with reference 
to the passenger-miles that they have flown, and so forth. For the 
most part, you might say that the airline industry is about one-half 
organized. All of the flight people pilots, stewardesses and flight 
engineers—are all organized on most major airlines. That is not true 
in connection with the ground service employees—clerks, cargo- 
handling and fleet service people. So, we expect an additional amount 
of business in that field. 
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| think that, generally, gives the picture, Mr. Chairman. 
If you desire to get into the specific figures, we are prepared to do 


FUNDS ORIGINALLY REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Busspey. What was your original request to the Bureau of the 
Budget? 
Mr. O’Neriu. Our original request was $441,000. 


RECENT ATTEMPTS TO REDUCE BACKLOG OF CASES BEFORE FIRST 
DIVISION 


ua might fill you in, Mr. Chairman, as to what has happened since 

. first submitted our figures in September. 

The committee will recall that last year we embarked upon a pro- 
eram to reduce this backlog of cases before the First Division of the 
National Railway Adjustment Board. It has been a matter which 
has been disturbing this committee, as well as the Bureau of the 
Budget, over a period of years, and we have been constantly working 
at it. 

We have, over the past 2 or 3 years, suggested to the parties that if 
XYZ railroad has a lot of cases out there, why they do not take them 
away from that Board and set up a special board of adjustment and 
special arbitration board to dispose of these things and thereby avoid 
any interruption to the commerce. The parties went along and the 
committee supported us in that program and it has been stepped up. 
For instance, last September our Mr. Edwards went out to the west 
coast on the Southern Pacific cases and entered into an agreement with 
all four operating organizations to take every case they had out of the 
First Division and put them into a special board and let a man go out 
there and dispose of them. 

We understand that as a result of that work almost 1,000 cases were 
taken away from the Board in Chicago. Well, that was fine. Then, 
in November, even with the Southern Pacific dockets withdrawn, the 
cases before the First Division were running between 3,500 and 4,000, 
which was the same old situation. We then called a meeting to be 
held in Washington in November and said, “‘Now, you fellows have 
got to get together and do something about this thing, and Congress 
and the people of this country will not stand for strikes over the backlog 
of grievance cases. They agreed, in principle, and the carriers 

reed right away, on a procedure to take cases away from the adjust- 
ment board and to use the round figure of 25. In other words, every 
railroad that had more than 25 cases, let them be withdrawn and a 
special board set up. The organizations went along with the principle, 
but they would not make any commitment to do “that on every rail- 
road. They say, under their law, they cannot order the general 
chairman to do that. However, they supported it in principle and 
both sides were agreed that the First Division was bogging down. 
In the course of that conference, however, and now we get into the 
facts which will be revealed in this budget—they said ‘‘We want to 
use the men on these two supplemental boards in Chicago to go 
around the country and help these special boards,” and they suggested 
that these two supplemental boards of the adjustment board be 
canceled out and asked the carriers for their commitment on it right 
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away. ‘The carriers’ representative said they did not have authority 
to concede that at that meeting, but that they would talk to their 
people and see what could be done. 


CANCELLATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL BOARDS 


We convened another meeting in Washington about December 10 
and the organizations asked about canceling out these supplemental 
boards, but the carriers argued very vigorously that those boards 
should be continued. They said these two supplemental boards, 
which the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress have supported 
have been turning out as many cases as the First Division itself, even 
though they consisted of 8 men, as against 10 on the big division and 
wanted them continued, at least, through the balance of this fiscal 
year. The organizations said “No,” they wanted the men and in 
their opinion the supplemental boards were not performing the func- 
tions that they were designed to perform, in that they said when these 
special boards were set up, that there should not be a need for referees 
as often as vou have in the big division. In other words, they said if 
these men are relieved of their administrative duties and all paper- 
work, and so forth, and can get just the cases, they should be able to 
dispose of more cases without a referee, and they argued that it had 
not worked out that way. 

The upshot of it was that on December 22, 1952, the organizations 
served a notice, which they had a right to do under the agreement of 
1949, to cancel out the supplemental boards of adjustment as of 
March 22, 1953. Of course, that notice made it automatic and there 
was nothing the carriers could do about it, but our special adjustment 
boards program gathered additional impetus and we needed more 
money. That is, the Mediation Board needed more money in their 
arbitration and emergency board functions and we went to the Bureau 
of the Budget and suggested that the money saved by the cancellation 
of the supplemental boards, be transferred to our A. and E. fund, 
and the Bureau of the Budget so recommended to the Congress. The 
supplemental appropriation bill which was considered by the Congress 
last week did provide for the transfer of $10,000 of the adjustment 
board funds to our funds, and we understand that that will be the 
picture. 


REVISED ESTIMATE FOR NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


In our revised figures for this year, we show the figure of $438,000. 
Our A. and E. fund will be $148,000, whereas our previous request in 
September was $138,000. That is the same $10,000, or the equivalent 
of the $10,000, transferred by the supplemental into our fund for 1954. 

I might say this: We did not quite go along with the Bureau of 
the Budget, but we are up here today to support that figure. We 
feel that it may cost more to operate in 1954, because the savings by 
the cancellation of the supplemental boards will be $92,000, and 
$10,000 of that is being transferred into our A. and E. fund for the 
principal purpose of paying for these special adjustment boards, but 
we will have more special adjustment boards in 1954 than we have 
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r had in history. However, by the same token, the overall saving 
the Government is going to be tremendous for this work. We 
stop emergency boards where you have 3 members at, perhaps, 
$100 a day, and have the matter disposed of by 1 neutral at $75 a 
y. If we can encourage this program and get these grievances 
sposed of by these special boards, we may have to review the 
situation again in November or December, but on the basis of this 
hearing today, we ask the committee to go along with us on the 
emervency board of $148,000. As I say, that $10,000 is transferred 
from the National Railway Adjustment Board. The amount of 
$92,000 will be cut to $82,000 by the transfer of the $10,000 to us, 
and, in addition to that, we have saved $3,000 by cutting out of 

one job. 

BUDGET INCREASE 


Mr. Bussey. In other words, the $441,000 requested for fiscal 
year 1954 is in reality an increase of $12,000 over the 1953 appro- 
priation, ine luding the supplemental? 

Mr. O’Netuu. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. And the revised budget is $438,000, which is an 
nerease of $9,000? 

Mr. O’NerLu. That is correct. 


TRAVEL 


> 


Mr. Bussey. I notice in your table on page 3 of the justifications 
that $90,000-is budgeted for travel. 

How many employees’ travel is paid for from this appropriation? 

Mr. O’Neriu. Well, we have 22 men in the field and 3 Board 
members who have been doing a considerable amount of traveling. 
In other words, the Board members supplement the mediator staff, 
and just, take for instance, Mr. Chairman, what will happen in 
October if these contracts are open, the conference will more than 
likely be held in Chicago and we will have to spend a considerable 
amount of time out there. Another thing, we have two disputes 
now on with Braniff, which requires atte dance in Dallas, Tex. The 
headquarters of American is in New York; TWA is in Kansas City. 
\ lot of these disputes get to the point where the Board members 
must get into them, and I point this out in connection with travel 
funds, Mr. Chairman. 

We feel pretty proud of the fact that in fiscal 1953 we have only had 
three emergency boards, and not one of them on the railroads. The 
three of them have been restricted to the airlines, and that situation 
will not recur again. We have been trying to breathe life into section 
10, by not certifying every dispute to the President, unless it is a real 
emergency, and through that process, we have been settling many more 
so-called bigger disputes than we have been able to do in the past. Of 
course, that requires traveling, and when the heat gets hot, you have 
got to get out there and pitch in on the problem. We can bring them 
in here, but there has been a considerable amount of Board member 
travel over the last 2 years because we get right to the seat of the fire 
ourselves, and have been successful in ironing these things out. 
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INCREASE IN TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Bussey. In 1949 you only spent $56,550 for travel and the 
size of your staff then was practically the same as it is today. 

Mr. O’Netutu. Well, we have increased, but the railroad fares have 
gone up since then and the per diem was changed; it went from $6 to 
$9 per day. I do not know when that was changed and, perhaps, 
that was before 1949, but you do have those factors in there. It is 
hard to tell just what the situation will be in this field, Mr. Chairman, 
because you might go for a 6-month period when you can bring the 
cases in here and settle them and avoid travel. On the other hand, 
you might run into a 6-month period where you would be traveling all 
over the country. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have a breakdown comparing the elements of 
your 1949 estimate and your estimate for 1954? 

Mr. Lewis. We do not have it here, but I can get it for you. 

Mr. Bussey. It would be helpful if we had a breakdown in the 
record showing the differential between the elements which account 
for this $90,000 in 1954 as compared to the $56,550 in 1949. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Travel cost in 1949 was $56,550 and made up as follows: 


Per diem, 6,300 days at $6 per day $37, 800 
Rail and pullman fares 18, 700 
Total eciakia OD 


July 1, 1949, Public Law 92, 81st Congress was enacted increasing per diem 
from $6 to $9. Also since 1949 the rail and pullman fares have substantially 
increased. These increases are reflected in the daily cost of travel going from 
$8.96 to $12.58 in 1953, and estimated through fiscal 1954. The estimated 
$90,000 for 1954 is made up as follows: 


7,150 days per diem at $9_ -_ - ‘ . ... $64, 350 
Rail and pullman fares ‘ : ; -- 25, 650 
Total J ; a Po then tid dich aha ; .-. 90, 000 


CASELOAD FIGURES, 1943-1954 


Mr. Bussey. Without objection, we will put the table on page 8, 
entitled ‘Caseload figures 1943 to 1954,”’ which includes the airline 
cases, in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Caseload figures 1943 to 1954 (including airline cases) 











1951 1952 Estimated 
A ver- 
Docketed age, 1948 | 1949 | 1950 

1943-47 Esti- Esti- 2 " 

mated Actual), ated Actual) 1953 1954 
yn cases 277 305 268 206 300 284 285 229 290 200) 
itation cases 187 167 139 128 140 133 135 159 140 160 
otal cases 164 472 407 394 440 417 421 448 430 150 

DISPOSITIONS 

liation cases 285 260 304 229 340 260 300 273 300 300 
f mediators 14 18 19 20 17 17 17 17 18 18 
per mediator 20 14 16 12 20 15 15 16 17 17 
ntation cases 183 203 148 128 130 120 140 144 140 180 
er mediators 6 6 5 1 4 4 4 } 5 5 
per mediator 30 33 30 32 32 30 38 is 28 28 
otal cases 468 163 452 357 470 389 440 417 440 420 

tal number of mediators 20 24 24 2 21 21 21 20 23 2 

N HAND END OF YEAR 

liation cases 126 111 70 107 67 |, 117 80 133 125 125 
Ca per mediator y 6 1 5 1 7 5 7 7 
Representation cases 56 23 23 23 33 36 20 51 42 42 
per mediator y 1 5 { 9 9 5 17 s s 
rotal cases on hand 182 134 93 130 100 153 100 184 167 167 


LEGISLATION PROVIDING SEPARATE AGENCY FOR HANDLING DISPUTES 
IN TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. O'Neill, what was the reasoning behind the 
legislation which put the mediation of disputes in the transportation 
field under the National Mediation Board and the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board and other industrial disputes under the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service? 

Mr. O’Netrtu. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the first legislation 
involving labor-management problems passed in 1888 and it dealt 
solely with the railroads. We had a series of acts, the Erdman Act of 
1898 and the Newlands Act of 1913, and then you had the Government 
operation of the railroads from 1917 to 1920. Then, you had labor 
relations on the railroads handled under the Transportation Act of 
1920 and from 1920 to 1926 we had the old United States Railroad 
Labor Board. Then you had the present act of 1926, the Railway 
Labor Act, which was amended in 1934, to create the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board, and in 1936 to add the airlines. The history 
of the thing has been that labor relations on the railroads have always 
been handled separately before there was ever any authority given to 
provide Government assistance to industry generally. In 1926 the 
railroads and the labor organizations came to Congress and said 
“Here is a law which we think will work and we are going to try to 
operate under it.’”’ Congress said ‘Fine, if you fellows can get 
together and stop any re al trouble by this legislation, we will pass it, 
and that was done. 

That has been the history of the legislation. 

The Congress, even in the Defense Production Act of 1950, had 
a separate setup for wage stabilization in these two industries, that 
is, the Railway and Airline Wage Board, which reported to the 
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Economic Stabilization Board, as well as the Wage Stabilization 
Board did, but they have always had the separate treatment, and 
I do not want to at this time get into this very controversial field, 
but I think you will find that the various steps for disposing of these 
disputes, as contained in this Railway Labor Act, is still the best 
principle for any sort of a dispute. The checks in there are something 
that should be carefully looked at. 


ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY Boarps 


Mr. Bussey. The revised budget request for the Arbitration and 
Emergency Boards is $148,000, which is the same as the 1953 appro- 
priation, including the supplemental? 

Mr. O’Neru. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. Who appoints these Boards, Mr. O’ Neill? 

Mr. O’Netu. The President of the United States appoints emer- 
gency boards after a certification is given to the President by us. If 
a dispute is not settled, pursuant to the mediation procedure under 
the act, and it is of such seriousness that it would deprive a substan- 
tial portion of the country of essential transportation, then we certify 
that to the President and he issues an executive order creating an 
emergency board and he appoints the members of the board. 

Mr. Bussey. You do that as a last resort? 

Mr. O’Neruu. That is correct. As I say, we have not had a single 
emergency board in the railroad industry during this fiscal year. 
There have been three in the airline industry. We feel we are begin- 
ning to reap the first benefits of our new policy in not certifying these 
things to the President, and you get more settlements that way. 


NATIONAL Ramroap ApJUSTMENT BoarRD, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Bussey. The revised request for the National Railway Ad- 
justment Board is for $497,000, which is a decrease of $92,000 from 
the original budget, and is $56,000 less than the 1953 appropriation? 

Mr. O’Netiu. That is correct. Although the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board representatives are here, I happen to be pretty 
familiar with the reasons for this reduction. 

Mr. Busspny. Will you touch, briefly, on the reasons for the 
reduction? 

Mr. O’Nettt. I did not cover it, but I mentioned it briefly in my 
statement, Mr. Chairman, but the reason for this reduction is the 
elimination of the two supplemental boards for the First Division of 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board. They went out of exist- 
ence as of last Friday. 

Mr. Busspry. The Board members themselves are paid by the 
carriers and labor, at a total cost of about $600,000, and this appro- 
priation bears the supporting expenses of the boards? 

Mr. O’Nettu. That is correct. 


CASELOAD DATA FOR NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD, 
1950-52 


Mr. Bussry. Without objection, we will put the table on page 5 
of the Adjustment Board justifications in the record at this point. 
The table referred to is as follows:) 
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FISCAL YEAR 1950 


{ 
] J ¥ ' Tr 
1. Number Number Number Num be 
pending received Total iaaedl pending 
July 1 = 7 June 30 
yivision 2, 842 1, 766 4, GUS 1, 441 3, 1 
Division 34 63 07 66 
Division 362 420 782 44 28 
Division 33 103 136 114 22 
rotal 3, 271 2, 352 623 2, 07 is 
ad FISCAL YEAR 1951 
)- 
ision 3, 167 1,415 $, O82 110 3,4 
Division 31 05 12 69 57 
Division 328 459 787 48] Wy 
Divi n 22 58 80 6 x 
5, O48 2, 027 1, 720 8 
| 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 
| 
livision 3, 472 2, 027 5, 499 1, 326 4,173 
y Division 57 110 167 101 6 
I D mn 306 575 S81 44 417 
, Division 20 103 123 75 48 
Total 3, 85. 2,815 6, 670 1, 966 4.704 
a 


ides 224 closed by Conductors-Trainmen Supplemental Board and 115 by Engineers-Firen 
F ipplemental Board 

ides 277 closed by Conductors-Trainmen Supplemental Board and 179 by 
= Supplemental Board 
e Includes 262 closed by Conductors-Trainmen Supplemental Board and 165 closed by Engineers-Firemen 


mental Board. 


Engineers- Firemen 


Attention is particularly invited to the fact that the cases referred to in the tables above 
se which have been docketed. There are in addition other cases which are in the process of working up 
he point where they may be docketed. In other words, they are potential cases which for various reasons 
not in proper condition for docketing, some lacking only details 
We wish to stress the fact that the salaries of the 36 members of the Board are paid by the carriers and the 
r organizations, while the Government pays the salaries of the employees of the Board, as well 
ipplies, and other incidental expenses. It has been estimated that the salaries of the members thus paid 
n robably exceed $500,000 per year. Therefore, it may be pointed out that a large portion of the cost of main- 

t the Adjustment Board is borne by carrier and labor organizations 


re on! 
ire only 





is rent, 





WORKLOAD DATA IN 1958 
\ 
Mr. Bussry. Would it be possible for you to furnish a table 
showing comparable data for the first 6 months of 1953? 
Mr. Howarp. I can put that in the record, Mr. Chairman. 
\ The information is as follows:) 
f July 1 to Dec. 31, 1952 
Number an ae hd Number 
pending ee Total ——— pending 
July 1 —? — Dec. 31 
t Division 4,173 796 4, 969 1 1, 289 3, 680 
1 Division 66 49 115 51 64 
rd Division 417 247 664 184 120) 
irth Division 48 33 Sl 58 23 
otal 4, 704 1, 125 5, 829 1, 582 1, 24 


ludes 195 closed by Conductors’-Trainmen Supplemental Board and 229 by Engineers’-Firemen 


mental Board. 
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PAYMENT OF REFEREES 





Mr. Bussey. Looking at pages 8 and 9 of the justifications for the 
Adjustment Board, I note that 3 of the referees employed in 1952 
received more than $12,000, and 1 received $14,137.50. 

How did they happen to receive so much in comparison to the 
others? 

Mr. O’Nei.u. Their assignments were for longer periods of time, 
or, rather, they had a larger number of cases than some of the others. 
Of course, some referees operate more rapidly than others. There is 
also this factor: It may take a referee 5 or 6 days to determine | 
big case, which has a far-reaching principle involved in it, and, yet, 
he may run into a series of cases where he could get out 1 every di ay. 
It depends a lot, Mr. Chairman, on the type of problem which a 
referee runs into. 


EMPLOYMENT OF REFEREES FROM CHICAGO AREA 


Mr. Bussey. According to this list on pages 8 and 9 there are only 
four referees from Illinois. 

Are all four of them from Chicago? 

Mr. O’Neru. Let me see. 

Mr. Bussey. You have Mr. Elson, Mr. Gilden, Mr. Kelliher, and 
Mr. Daugherty. 

Mr. O’Netu. Yes, sir; they are all from Chicago. 

Mr. Bussey. My question has been raised in the committee zs 
previous years: Are n’t there more capable men than four in or nea 
Chicago who could do this work? If so, travel costs could be muc h 
reduced, since you wouldn’t have to get so many men from far away? 

Mr. O’Neriu. Well, for the most part, Mr. Chairman, the act says 
that the parties shall use their best efforts to agree upon a man, and 
they have not been doing that over a period of years, particularly 
in the First Division, with the result that that job is placed on the 
Mediation Board in making the appointments. 

We try to get as many people as we can in and around Chicago. 
I think those that you pointed out, you will notice is more than there 
are from any other State. 


HEADQUARTERS OF ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


Mr. Bussey. Is not most of the work centered around Chicago? 

Mr. O’Nerii. Oh, yes; all of the sessions are held in Chicago. 
That is the headquarters of the Adjustment Board; there is no question 
about that, but the life of a referee—I might be perfectly blunt 
about it—is in a lot of instances not too long. We continuously try 
to get men to go out there and take this job, and it is not everyone 
you can get, because a practicing attorney cannot afford to give up 
60 days of his time to go to Chicago; and, even then, men who are 
t all familiar with this work that live in Chicago will not take it on. 

We have a terrific problem sometimes getting men particularly 
fitted for this work. These schedules are very difficult. Of course, 
it requires a lot of study, and any good lawyer should be able to get to 
the meat of the problem. However, the organizations particularly 
complain that it was never the intent of Congress that we should have 
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lawyers at all times and say they want practical men. Of course, 
there is a restriction in the act to the effect that we cannot appoint 
anyone Who has any pecuniary interest in either a labor organization 
or a railroad, and to find laymen who have any experience in this field 
isa pretty difficult thing to do. 

\ir. Bussey. I have just made a calculation of the five who drew 
the highest salary for the last fiscal year for the referee work, and | 
notice that none of them are from around Chicago. One is from the 
District of Columbia; the second is from Oklahoma; the third is from 
New Mexico; the fourth is from Texas and the fifth is from Texas. If 
my quick calculation is correct, their salaries totaled $61,481. 

‘Is there such a scarcity of qualified men around the Chicago area 
that people from outside that area have to be hired at these high rates? 

Mr. O’Nettut. No; I would not say there is that scarcity. Of 
ourse, there is this, Mr. Chairman: Their travel to Chicago is only on 
a one-trip basis, and it is not a question of traveling back and forth 
all the time. They go up there and dispose of the docket and then go 
home. I think at the present time there are 4 or 5 from Chicago, but 
you cannot always find the men available; and, if you do find them 
there, there is the question of whether they will be available at the 
particular time you want them. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES AND SALARIES OF REFEREES 


Mr. Bussey. How many trips did Mr. Angus Munro, who received 
$14,137.50, have to make to Chicago? 

Mr. O’Nemu. My impression would be that he went up there and 
handled those cases and then went home. I would be only guessing, 
however. 

The First Division of the National Railroad Adjustment Board will 
not permit a referee, as | understand it—of course, there are gentlemen 
from the Adjustment Board here to answer questions more fully— 
but it is my understanding that they will not permit a referee to take 
any document off the premises of the Board or work on them anyplace 
else other than the Board room, which means they cannot go home to 
do the work. They must do it right there. 

Perhaps, Mr. Howard could answer your specific question as to 
how many trips Mr. Munro made to Chicago from Texas. 

Mr. Howarp. From memory, I think there was only one trip, Mr. 
Chairman. I would have to look back in the records to determine 
that; but, as Mr. O’ Neill pointed out, the Mediation Board provides 
for one round trip, whether it be from Dallas or wherever it is, to 
Chicago and return, and such other travel as the Division may 
authorize. In this particular Division, they just do not authorize 
additional travel, unless they are shutting down for Christmas 
holidays or vacation periods, or something like that. My recollection 
is that there was just one round trip. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the $14,137.50 for? 

Mr. Howarp. That is his salary. The number of days worked at 
$75 a day. 

Mr. Bussey. And he was at Chicago that length of time on one 
case? 

Mr. Howarp. One hundred and eighty-eight days 

Mr. Buspry. That would be about 9 months in working days? 
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Mr. Howarp. Well, they usually work every day, Sundays and 

holidays included. Many of them say they can do more work on 
Saturdays and Sundays than they can during the week, because they 

do not have the interference. 

Mr. Bussey. Then that salary actually represents about 6 months 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Any questions, Mr. Fogarty? 


CASELOAD 


Mr. Fogarty. How many employees are covered within your 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. O’Nerit. In round figures, 1,200,000 in the railroads and about 
75,000 in the airlines. 

Mr. Focarry. The airlines are growing. 

Mr. O’Netiu. Yes, sir, growing substantially. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the number of your open cases at the present 
time? 

Mr. O’Netii. We have 152 cases; 118 mediation and 34 represen- 
tation. 

Mr. Focarry. Those are active cases? 

Mr. O’Neruu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That is about what you had a year ago? A backlog 
of 150 or so? 

Mr. O’Nertxi. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. And you are not reducing that number? 

Is there any way to get it down, or do you have any control over it? 

Mr. O’Neitu. There is not any control. They come in spurts. 
You may have a period of a lot of representation cases and then you 
may drop off for a 2-month period and then a lot of them will start in 
again. ‘The same is true with the mediation cases. 

I might say, Mr. Fogarty, that our work has its peaks and valleys 
depe nding a lot on the national agreements. If a national agreement 
is entered into on a particular day, for a 4- or 5-month period after 
that, we will have a lot of applications for mediation, because there 
are so many railroads and organizations that are not covered by that 
agreement that we have to get in and try to work the thing out for 
the ones that are not covered. There are 700 railroads in the country 
and only 152, I think, class I carriers that we know of. It is true 
of that balance of, say, 450. They are short-line railroads, but some- 
times they require just as much of the mediator’s time as a trunkline 
carrier and the requests come popping in in large numbers. 


NUMBER OF MEDIATORS 


Mr. Focarry. How many mediators do you have? 
Mr. O’Netuu. We have 24 in all and 22 are in the field. 
Mr. Fogarty. Were you not asking for more mediators a year ago’ 
Mr. O’Netu. No, I think it was 3 years ago, Mr. Fogarty, when 
we brought up this question of asking for two additional trainee 
mediators on the theory that we wanted to bring these men in at 
grade 9 to train them ourselves and then move them up into the staff 
after a period of training. We have not asked for any additional 
mediators since 1949. 
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\r. Fogarty. You have enough? 

\ir. O’NerLu. Well, we could always use more, but we have been 
trying to keep the lid on as much as we can. 

[ say this: That the parties are not at all satisfied on the length 
of time that it takes us to get to their cases. They would like to get 
a man in 2 weeks after they apply for mediation and we cannot 
always move that rapidly. It is usually about 30 days before we 
‘an get a man around to a case. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is, to stop a case before it is started? 

Mr. O’NeEtuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BussBny. That is all, gentlemen. 

Mr. O’Netmu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. We shall supply the information which Mr. Lewis and 
\Ir. Howard have indicated to be placed in the record. 


Monpay, Marcu 23, 1952. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, CHAIRMAN 

FRANE C. SQUIRE, BOARD MEMBER 

HORACE W. HARPER, BOARD MEMBER 

FRANK J. McKENNA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
GEORGE F. PUSACK, CHIEF EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
MICHAEL RUDISIN, DIRECTOR OF FISCAL ACCOUNTS 


PAYMENT TO RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT 


{mounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


\ppropriation or estimate 


Annual indefinite ; | $734, 800, 402 | | . 
Permanent indefinite | $650, 000, 000 $660, 000, 000 
Permanent definite, Public Law 141, 8ist Cong-_. 33,000,000 | 33, 000, 000 34, 852, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate ‘ | 767,800,402 | 683, 000, 000 694, 852, 000 
Prior year balance available... . 19, 181, 151 | 19, 181, 151 18, 656, 682 
Total available for obligation a . S 786, 981, 553 702, 181, 151 713, 508, 682 
Proposed rescission of prior year balance - - — 18, 656, 682 
Balance available in subsequent year : —19, 181,151 | —18, 656, 682 
Obligations incurred , penal . 4 767, 800, 402 683, 524, 469 694, 852, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Payment to railroad retirement account: 


1952_ a 4 Liban a .. $767, 800, 402 
an a i ng eae ; ..---- 683, 524, 469 
Pee SoU. ok eS wha ae sich -.----. 694, 852, 000 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (payment to railroad re- 
tirement account): 


te ly eS 2a — it i , $767, 800, 402 
EE awk thy bas wins a Pee rd 683, 524, 469 
1954 _- ; la eee ee ae eee 


32602—53——5 








Obligations incurred during the year 


Expenditures are distributed as folk 
Out of current authorizations 


Permanent indefinite authorizations 
Permanent definite authorizations 


Out of prior authorizations 


(total expenditures 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


$767, 800, 402 | $683, 524, 460 





ws 


734, 800, 402 i cil 

650, 000. 000 660, 000, 00% 

33, 000, 000 34, 852. 00K 
524, 469 | 


33, 000, 000 | 


$694, &52, 000 





SALARIES AND ExprEnses, RAILROAD RETIREMENT Boarp (TRuws!1 
Funp) 


imounts available for obligation 


i 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


| 
$6, 410, 808 $6, 207, 000 | $6, 400, 000 


—116, 732 | 


simitation or estimate 
nobligated balance, estimated savings 





Obligations incurred 6, 294, 076 6, 207, 000 6, 400, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Description 


$664, 742 $664, 613 
3, 903, 311 4,073, 24 
, 092 | 865, 078 


l faintenance of accounts of employee earnings 


2. Processing and certification for payment of initial claims 
Monthty recertification of awarded claims 





4. Hearings and appeals 38, 648 38, 712 
A ctuarial services 182, 150 162, 97 

6. General administration 557, 234 | 585, 057 595, 381 

Obligations incurred 6, 294, 076 | 6, 207, 000 | 6, 400, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estime 


te 





Total number of permanent positions 1, 182 | 1, 247 | 1, 299 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-.-- . 118 | 29 18 


Average number of all employees : 1, 169 | 1, 238 1, 293 


Average salaries and grades | 

General schedule grades | | 
Average salary_- $4, 083 | $4, 048 | $4, 008 
Average grade | Gs-5.1 | GS-5.1 | GS-5.1 





01 Personal services: 








Permanent positions ‘ $4, 306,423 | $4,912, 223 | $5, 127, 224 
Part-time and temporary positions... ._-- 410, 524 | 81, 209 49, 822 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base.............-.--| 17, 985 19, 047 19, 492 
Payment above basic rates..........--- 388, 012 | 29, 955 | 11, 538 
Total personal services.............---- swsecddliiins 5, 122, 944 | 5, 042, 434 | 5, 076 
02 Travel._..-. nth pinecone eboguhnemnss nine . 153, 372 151, 961 843 
03 Transportation of things ee h 9, 424 11, 204 | , 355 
04 Communication services J : 48, 563 | 48, 366 | 3, 603 
05 Rents and utility services... ; aoa 317, 611 | 322, 861 | 3, 135 
06 Printing and reproduction | 37, 326 | 36, 281 292 
07 Other contractual services ’ > 70, 638 | 73, 810 874 
Services performed by other agencies__--- 363, 475: | 398, 284 | 
08 Supplies and materials_. nee 86, 891 78, 382 897 
09 Equipment ; | 75, 854 | 33, 562 | 239 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 359 1, 181 | 181 
5 Taxes and assessments edcidntnn 7, 624 | 8, 674 | 98 
EIT MNNUIDUEL 55. osc. cniunorenanieanoun stb s 6, 294, 076 6, 207, 000 | 6, 400, 000 
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\ir. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has before it for consideration the appropriation 
r at iest for fiscal year 1954 for the Railroad Retirement Board. 

elcome back to the committee, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr Kennepy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buspey. Would you care to make some general comments 
before any interrogation takes place? 

Mr. Kennepy. If there is no objection on your part, I would like 
to read a brief statement for the record. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am William J. 
Kennedy, Chairman of the Railroad Retirement Board. 


FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES OF BOARD 


The Railroad Retirement Board is an independent agency in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government. It administers the 
Railroad Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act which provide a system of social insurance for railroad employees 
and their families. 

Under the Railroad Retirement Act, benefits are paid to aged and 
permanently disabled employees and their wives, and to the widows, 
widowers, children, and parents of deceased employees. Under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, cash payments are made to 
workers who are unemployed, sick or temporarily disabled. 

At the end of December 1952, 511,000 persons were being paid 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act, including 271,000 
retired employees, 87,000 wives of retired employees, and 153,000 
widows, children, and parents of deceased employees. Payments 
were being made at the rate of about $460 million a vear. Taxes were 
being collected in equal shares from employers and employees at the 
rate of about $650 million a year. Under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 295,000 employees were paid $49 million in benefits 
during fiscal year 1951-52. 

The Board also maintains records of wages and service for over 
9 million persons who have worked in the railroad industry at some 
time since 1937. During 1952, service and earnings were recorded 
for more than 2 million employees. The railroad industry, as covered 
by the Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Acts, includes all railroad, express, and sleeping-car companies subject 
to part I of the Interstate Commerce Act, and in addition, companies 
affiliated with such carriers and certain railroad associations. 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


To all intents and purposes, the railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment insurance systems are self-sustaining. Our funds for paying 
benefits and for administrative costs come from taxes paid by railroads 
and railroad employees. 

The costs of the railroad retirement-survivor benefit system are 
fnanced by means of a payroll tax on each employee’s earnings up to 
$300 a month. The taxes are collected at the rate of 6% percent in 
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equal shares from employers and employees by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and are deposited 
in the general funds of the United States Treasury. The Secretary 
of the Treasury then transfers to the railroad retirement account (a 
trust fund) the actual amount of taxes as they are covered into the 
Treasury during the year. 

Funds in the railroad retirement account not immediately needed 
for benefit payments or administration are invested in special 3-percent 
Treasury notes. The interest earned on these notes is added to the 
reserve in the railroad retirement account. 

Taxes were first collected under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act 
in 1937. The initial rate was 2% percent, but it has progressed to the 
final, maximum rate of 6% percent, effective January 1, 1952. This 
rate applies to employees and umployers alike on employee earnings 
up to $300 a month. 

Funds for operating the unemployment and sickness benefit system 
come from contributions collected by the Board directly from employ- 
ers only. No contributions are made by employees. Unemployment 
contributions are permanently appropriated to the Board by the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The original act provided for a 3-percent contribution rate of an 
employee’s earnings up to $300 a month. In 1948, however, the rate 
was placed on a sliding scale ranging from one-half of 1 percent to 3 
percent, depending upon the balance in the railroad unemployment 
insurance account (a trust fund) at the end of each preceding Sep- 
tember. 

Of the annual contributions, an amount equal to 0.2 percent of the 
taxable payroll is set aside to cover administrative expenses; the rest 
goes into the unemployment insurance account for the purpose of 
paying benefits. However, any amount in excess of $6 million remain- 
ing in the administrative fund at the end of a fiscal year is transferred 
to the benefit account. These transfers have totaled $85 million 
since the beginning of the system. 

Funds in the account which are not needed immediately are deposi- 
ted in the United States Treasury, and the interest earned on them 
provides an additional source of income to the system. 


DUTIES OF BOARD MEMBERS 


The Board is administered by three members appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. One 
of the three members of the Board represents railroad management, 
whose tax payments account for 50 percent of the funds for the 
maintenance of the retirement system and 100 percent of the funds 
for maintenance of the unemployment system. Another member 
represents railroad labor, whose payments account for the remaining 
50 percent of the cost of the retirement system. Both of these members 
naturally have a personal interest in safeguarding the interests of the 
groups which they represent. Therefore, I as Chairman and public 
member, together with my associates on the Board, Mr. Squire and 
Mr. Harper, assure you that the Board, collectively, has every possible 
incentive to encourage the continuance of efficient and economical 
administration of the Board’s activities. The Board has always 
welcomed and cooperated with the surveys and inspections of service 
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and regulatory agencies such as Civil Service Commission, General 
services Administration, Bureau of the Budget, and the General 
\ccounting Office, the results of which have been uniformly commend- 
atory to the Board. The Board also voluntarily requested and 
secured the establishment of comprehensive site audit procedures by 
the General Accounting Office. 


1954 BUDGET REQUEST 


The appropriation request for operations under the retirement 

gram actually is not a request for an appropriation of funds from 

the general fund of the Tres asury but a request to transfer funds from 

one trust account to another and as such has no effect on the total 
amount of the Federal budget. 

The performance contemplated under the request of $6,400,000 for 
fiscal year 1954 will contribute further to the Board’s record of achieve- 
ment in increasing the efficiency and economy of operations year by 
vear. Notwithstanding the complexities introduced into the claims 
adjudication processes by recent amendments to the Railroad Retire- 

ent Act, administrative costs will represent only 1.3 cents out of 
every dollar spent under the railroad retirement system in 1954. 

The budget justifications on a performance basis for the fiscal year 
1954 break down the Board’s operations into six major activities 
which have been related to basic work-measurement units and con- 
verted in terms of cost per unit and units per man-year. We have, in 
conformance with the performance budget point of view, prepared a 
series Of tabular statements and narrative discussions emphasizing 
activities rather than organization units. 

The Board has continued aggressively to seek the objectives of 
increased efficiency and economy of operations by constantly exploring 
ways and means for improving its own internal procedures and through 
clarification of information given to applicants and potential applicants 
so that a minimum of investigation will be required in processing 
clams. The staffing requirements and the flow of work of the various 
offices are under constant scrutiny, the operating procedures, forms, 
and form letters are constantly being examined and revised, substitu- 
tion of mechanical for manual processes is being studied, and other 
measures are being taken to improve the efficiency or economy of 
operations and to expedite the payment of claims. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATING RESULTS, 1947-54 


In this connection, it is worth noting the Board’s achievements 
since the close of the fiscal year 1946, when I became Chairman of the 
Board. The progress of the Board since 1947 can best be realized by 
a comparison of operating results for the fiscal year 1947 and the last 
completed fiscal year, 1952. During that period, in spite of the rising 
costs of all materials and supplies ‘and numerous general pay raises 
for Federal employees, the administrative cost of paying benefits has 
decreased substantially. In fiscal year 1947, out of each dollar paid 
out under the retirement program, 97.3 cents went for benefits and 
only 2.7 cents for all costs of administration, including salaries, rents, 
supplies and materials. In fiscal year 1952, for each such dollar 
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spent, 98.4 cents went for benefits and only 1.6 cents for all expenses of 
paying the benefits. As previously stated, we estimate administrative 
costs for fiscal year 1954 as 1.3 cents out of each dollar spent. 


EFFECT OF RECENT LEGISLATION 


Legislation recently enacted by Congress has affected in various 
ways the entire administrative organization and work programs of 
the Board. (A) The effects of Public Law 234, approved Octover 30, 
1951, which made extensive changes in the railroad retirement system, 
took two principal forms: (1) It created a heavy nonrecurring work- 
load requiring the review of a large number of cases previously ad- 
judicated, and (2) it increased the Board’s normal workload by 
substantial proportions. (B) The 1952 amendments to the Social 
Security Act (Public Law 590, effective September 1, 1952), increas- 
ing the benefits under that act, made it necessary to reexamine well 
over 200,000 cases to determine whether and to what extent the new 
benefit scales under the Social Security Act would require adjustment 
of the annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES FOR 1953 AND 1954 


The initial objectives of the Board for 1953 were to (1) clean up 
the carryover of the reexamination work stemming from Public Law 
234 and the recent amendments to the Social Security Act and, (2) to 
decrease the pending load of current cases to reasonable proportions. 
It was the Board’s goal to attain these objectives within the limits of 
the available 1953 appropriation of $6,207,000. However, since the 
submission of our 1954 budget estimates it has become increasingly 
obvious that the claims loads for both 1953 and 1954 have been 
greatly underestimated. The budget document and justifications 
were prepared on the basis of estimated claims receipts of 108,750 in 
1953 and 119,350 in 1954, but current claims receipts indicate that 
approximately 121,000 claims will be received in 1953 and 128,000 in 
1954. Accordingly, even though it is now believed that productivity 
in 1953 will exceed the optimistic estimates used in the budget justi- 
fications, it will not be possible to complete 1953 operations without 
an increase in the pending load of claims at the end of the fiscal year. 

During fiscal year 1954 it is now the Board’s objective to increase 
its output to the extent of decreasing the pending load of claims, 
which totaled 26,084 as of February 28, 1953, to 16,000 as of the 
close of 1954. To accomplish this, the Board is establishing as its 
goal in fiscal year 1954 a 14.2-percent increase in productivity in the 
adjudication of claims over that actually attained in 1952, and to do 
so within the limits of the $6,400,000 appropriation originally 
requested. In spite of every effort the Board may make to attain 
this contemplated productivity, it may well be that we are over- 
optimistic. However, I wish to assure you that we shall make every 
possible effort to achieve the productivity contemplated. 
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FINANCIAL OPERATIONS, 1938-54 


\ir. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Kennedy. 

Last year this was made a permanent appropriation; thus no com- 

ttee action is necessary to make funds available to pay beneficiaries. 
However, we should have information for the record to show the 
financial situation of the fund. Therefore, I wonder if you could 
bring up to date the table that appeared on page 48 of last year’s 
hearing, for insertion in this year’s hearing. That table was entitled, 
‘Financial Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act, by Fiscal 
Years 1938-53.” 

Mir. Kennepy. Mr. Pusack, I think, would have that. 

Mr. Pusacx. We will get the information for insertion in the record. 

lhe table referred to is as follows:) 
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BUDGETARY RESERVE 


\ir. Bussey. When this was a definite annual appropriation item, 
appropriations were made in advance on the basis of estimated tax 
receipts. Such definite annual appropriations were made from 1936 
through 1951. It has now been determined that overappropriations 
plus interest during this period totaled $18,656,682. Is that a correct 
summarization of the situation? 

Mr. Pusack. Sir, that is the correct figure of the amount remaining 
n the budgetary reserve which was established by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The actual amount of overappropriation in that figure is 
$18,536,821.51, and to that was added the item of $119,861, repre- 
senting a net adjustme nt of interest on these ove rappropriations. 


REDUCTION JIN APPROPRIATIONS 


\ir. Bussey. Are you suggesting a rescission of this amount? 

Mr. Kennepy. As a matter of fact, we are not suggesting it. We 
are objecting to it. 

Mr. Pusacx. We are objecting to rescission of the larger amount. 

Mr. Bussey. On what grounds are you objecting? 

Mr. Kennepy. The $119,000, we believe, is both legally and morally 
part and parcel of our funds, but the Bureau of the Budget rules 
otherwise. I would like, with your permission, to read a briefer 
statement that I have just prepared on that subject. 

Mr. Bussey. You may do so. 


STATEMENT URGING RESTORATION OF NET ADJUSTMENT OF INTEREST 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1934, which was the first Federal act 
providing a retirement system for employees in the railroad industry, 
was based on the commerce clause of the Constitution. That act was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States 
for a number of reasons, and in order to meet some of the objections 
of the Supreme Court the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, and later 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, relied upon the general welfare 
clause of the Constitution, that is, these acts were drafted in terms 
which made them completely unrelated to, and independent of, the 
collection of taxes for the payment of the benefits. Thus, the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 merely provides for the payment of 
benefits to qualified persons; and, with respect to financing, section 
15 (a) of the act provides as follows: 

There is hereby created an account in the Treasury of the United States to be 
nown as the Railroad Retirement Account. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the account for each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937, as an annual premium an amount sufficient, with a reason- 
able margin for contingencies, to provide for the payment of all annuities, pensions, 
and death benefits in accordance with the provisions of this Act and the Railroad 


Retirement Act of 1935. Such amount shall be based on such tables of mortality 
as the Railroad Retirement Board shall from time to time adopt, and on an 


interest rate of 3 per centum per annum compounded annually. The Railroad 
Retirement Board shall submit annually to the Bureau of the Budget an estimate 


of the appropriation to be made to the account. 


1 
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DEFINITE ANNUAL APPROPRIATION, 1937-51 


Note that this section authorizes only a single annual appropriation 
for each fiscal year in a definite amount to be determined as therein 
provided. It does not make the amount appropriated conditioned 
upon any tax collections or the time of such collections; in fact, it 
makes no reference whatever to taxes. To all appearances, therefore, 
the cost of the system is financed not from taxes levied upon carriers 
and their employees, but from money appropriated from the Treasury 
of the United States. This was not, however, the intention; and for 
this reason a companion act, The Carriers Taxing Act of 1937, was 
passed by Congress under the taxing provisions of the Constitution. 
This Act levied excise and income taxes upon carriers and their em- 
ployees respectively, and provided for the payment of such taxes into 
the Treasury of the United States, there to be mingled with other tax 
collections. The tax rates were fixed with a view to producing an 
amount sufficient to maintain the railroad retirement system on an 
actuarial level cost basis; and ever since the system was established 
the Board, in making the estimates for each fiscal year pursuant to 
section 15 (a), has in effect, estimated the amount of the tax collections 
under the taxing act for the fiscal year for which the appropriation was 
made. Any underestimate or overestimate of such tax collections in 
any fiscal year has been adjusted by the Board and the Bureau of the 
Budget in the estimate of the tax collection for the following fiscal 
year. 

In view of the provisions of section 15 (a), all appropriations to the 
Railroad Retirement Account have always been of a specified amount 
as estimated by the Board in conformity with such provisions. At 
no time prior to the appropriation for the fiscal year 1952 did the 
appropriation language contain any reference to tax collections, or 
make the amount appropriated, or the time of the appropriation, 
conditioned upon the amounts collected in taxes or upon the time of 
such collections. 

CHANGE IN METHOD OF APPROPRIATION 


The appropriation for the fiscal year 1952 for the first time changed 
the method of appropriation from annual definite, pursuant to section 
15 (a) of the Railroad Retirement Act, to an indefinite appropriation. 
This change was, in the Board’s opinion, a clear departure from, and 
a change in the authorization contained in, section 15 (a) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, which section is the basic authority for making 
appropriations to the railroad retirement account. The change was 
nevertheless made over the Board’s objection and the Board has 
never conceded, and does not now concede, that the change was 
proper. 


WITHHOLDING OF INTEREST IN 1958 ON PREVIOUS OVER-APPROPRIATIONS 


Under the new method of appropriation, it is no longer necessary 
to estimate amounts to be appropriated as was true under the old 
method; and with respect to overestimates under the old method, the 
Bureau of the Budget has withheld the amount of $119,861 from the 
Railroad Retirement Board’s appropriation for the fiscal year 1953, 
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represe nting interest at 3 percent on amounts overappropriated in the 
fiscal years before the appropriation for the fiscal year 1952. The 
Board urges that this withholding was improper. 


APPROPRIATION HISTORY, 1937-51 


The appropriation history of the Board during the period of annual 
definite appropriations reflects a series of over- and under -estimates 
of tax collections on which appropriations were based. Up to this 
time there never has been any adjustment of interest because of the 
resulting under- or over-appropriations. Had such adjustments been 
effected, they would have resulted in a net credit of several million 
dollars in favor of the Board, but no claims therefore have ever been 
made by the Board. Therefore, the Board considers it inequitable 
for the charge of $119,861 to be made against it, and respectfully 
urges this committee to reduce the proposed rescission of $18,656,682 
to $18,536,821, thereby making the balance of $119,861 in reserve 
available for release to the Board. 

Mr. Bussey. You contend, then, that because there has never 
been any adjustment on this interest item, regardless of whether the 
appropriations were too high or too low, there should not be any 
adjustment at this time? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct, sir. It would seem to me, Mr. 
Chairman, if this is the method they want to pursue we do not seem 
to have much control over it, but as a matter of equity and justice 
we should close the books, perhaps, by receiving this $119,000. I am 
positive from such rec ords as I have looked at, that if there were a 
balancing of books from the beginning of the act, we would be several 
million dollars to the good. I believe Mr. Fogarty once agreed with 
us on that and put the funds backin. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Pusack. The actual fact was that the Bureau of the Budget 
attempted to make a similar adjustment, amounting to approximately 
$500,000, and sent the adjustment up and we objected, and just at the 
time of the hearing they sent up a correction to the budget with- 
drawing that proposed adjustment. I think that was in the 1950 
appropriation. 

Mr. Bussey. Is not this factor of receiving interest on surplus in 
your railroad retirement account peculiar to this agency? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bussnry. Despite the fact that you have received interest on 
this surplus due to an overappropriation, you still contend that 
it should be left with the Board and not returned to the Treasury? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Pusacx. That is in view of the fact that in prior years we have 
not received adjustments due to underappropriations, which would 
have had the effect over the years of throwing the adjustment over 
entirely in the other direction. 


INTEREST EARNINGS AND LOSS FROM UNDERESTIMATING TAX 
COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Do you have a table showing what was lost in interest 
by underappropriations, in comparison to overappropriations? 
Mr. Pusack. I believe we have, sir. If not, we can furnish it. 
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Mr. Rupisin. That interest loss to the Board would amount to 
about $10 million as the result of underestimates of appropriations. 
Consistently, from about 1941 through 1948, the Board had been un- 
derestimating its anticipated tax collections, due to the expanding 
economy during the war years. The Board was not able to forecast 
pay increases in the railroad industry, which of course increased the 
tax collections, subsequent to the dates of our estimates. So for years 
we had consistently underestimated the appropriations. 

Mr. Bussey. That was from what year? 

Mr. Rupisin. From 1941 through 1948 our interest loss as a result 
of underestimates amounted to approximately $10 million. 

Mr. Bussey. From 1941 to the present date, what has the Railroad 
Retirement Board received altogether in interest? Just supply the 
figure for the record, if you will. 

(The information is as follows:) 


me 


INTEREST EARNINGS 1941-52 


Interest earnings of the railroad retirement account from fiscal years 1941-52 


amount to $379,142,000 out of total interest earnings of $387,571,000 from the 
start of the system through 1952. 

Mr. Pusack. I will be glad to have this statement of the loss of 
interest brought up-to-date and furnished for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection it will be inserted in the hearings. 
We want everything in the hearings that will throw any light on the 
subject. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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OBLIGATION TO SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


Mr. Bussey. Now, in regard to this rescission, is not the Railroad 
Retirement Board required by law to support the President’s budget? 
Mr. Kennepy. Except, of course, these funds do not affect the 
budget. Whether you increase them or decrease them, it has no 
effect on the funds in the United States Treasury. These are trust 
funds. 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Bussey. The language in the budget says: 


Payment to Railroad Retirement Account. Appropriations granted under this 
head for the fiscal year 1951 and prior fiscal years are hereby reduced by the sum 
of $18,656,682, which shall be carried to the surplus of the Treasury. 

Mr. Pusack. It is true that this amount would affect the amount 
of the budget. With respect to the support of the President’s budget, 
I believe that is the understanding. I personally did not understand 
that it is a matter of law to support the President’s budget, and | 
understood that when a question was raised an agency had the right 
and courtesy, if you please, of stating in what respect it feels that the 
decisions of the Bureau of the Budget are contrary to the interest 
which, in this case, the Railroad Retirement Board is presumed to 
safeguard. 

Mr. Bussey. Your position is that in opposing the rescission of this 
amount you are not in violation - the law? 

Mr. Pusack. That is correct, 


FUTURE ADJUSTMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. Is this a final figure, or may there still be adjust- 
ments in future years? 

Mr. Pusack. It is my opinion that this is the cleanup amount, and 
that from here in, when this item has been disposed of, there will be 
no more adjustments. I think that in order to formalize that, the 
people at the Bureau of the Budget spoke of an exchange of letters 
indicating that this would be the final amount, the only reason for 
such action being that there was possibility of some small items of 
administrative appropriations that might change in amount before 
they are finally lapsed and taken out of the records, but they would be 
negligible, and I am sure that the Board would have no objection to 
accepting this as a final settlement. 


REVIEW OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS RELATING TO INTEREST 


Mr. Bussey. Inasmuch as this appears to be a little complicated, 
I think in all justice to everybody we should insert in the record the 
explanation and tables on pages 20 and 21 of the justifications, and 
without objection it is so ordered. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATION PAYMENT TO RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT 


The railroad retirement system is supported by taxes on carriers and their 
employees established at rates designed to support the system on an actuarial! 
sound level-premium basis. Appropriations in amounts equal to railroad retir 
ment tax collections are made to this account for payment to the railroad 
retirement account (trust fund). Effective with fiscal year 1952, indefinit 
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priations to this account have been authorized, with payments being made 
rently in amounts equal to the taxes (less refunds) actually collected. Prior 
1952, appropriations to this account were definite amounts, based on estimated 
Lc ollections. Differences between the estimates upon which the appropriations 
{ based and the taxes actually collected were adjusted in the appropriations 
equent years. With the change in appropriation procedures effective 
|, 1951, it was necessary to adjust the appropriations through June 30, 1951 
e date of the change from the definite to indefinite type of appropriation 

ot ire) to agree with the taxes actually collected through that date. 
amount of $18,656,682 listed for rescission includes $18,536,821 to cover 
overappropriation made to this account through June 30, 1951, plus an 
st charge of $119,861 described more fully below. The amount of the 

erappropriation is computed as follows: 


tal appropriations, 1936-51, excluding amounts appro- 


vriated for military service ‘ ne ft _ $4, 377, 671, 774. 00 
Le inexpended balances of administrative appropriations 
t turned to Treasury : : ; 2, 336, 283. 09 
l ° 
iL, Net appropriations . . 4, 375, 335, 490. 91 
id ‘otal tax collections, 1936—51 (less refunds and interest on 
I refunds) nip wakds — 5 ot laa 4, 356, 798, 669. 40 
it Overappropriation- - - -- feed —- 18, 536, 821. 51 
- Initially the Bureau of the Budget apportioned the 1951 appropriation on the 
=) ’ of estimated tax collections of $594,000,000 for 1951. Later in the vear, 
LO e Bureau of the Budget revised its estimate of tax collections downward by 


$19,000,000 from $594,000,000 to $575,000,000 for 1951, and assessed an interest 
arge of $181,151 on the $19,000,000 made available to the Board and invested 
September 6 through December 31, 1950. It subsequently developed that 
tax collections for 1951 were $577,509,196, or $2,509,196 greater than that 
the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau computed a credit of $61,290 
Board as interest at 3 percent from September 6 through June 30, 1951, 
$2,509,196. The interest charge of $119,861 included in the proposed 

the net of the charge of $181,151 and the credit of $61,290. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


\ir. Buspny. Your salaries and expenses are paid from the trust 
| rather than from general funds of the Treasury; is that right? 
\Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 
\Mr. Bussey. You are requesting authorization to spend $6,400,000 
rom the trust fund in 1954, and this is an increase of $193,000 over the 
153 authorization. 
Mr. Kennepy. That is right, sir. 


SABILITY OF RECOMMENDING LEGISLATION TO SIMPLIFY PROCESSES 


Mr. Bussey. On page 6 of the justifications, under the heading 
‘Work programs and objectives,” you say: 

effects of Public Law 234 * * * The regular workload was increased 

1) the addition of claims from wives and husbands currently becoming eligible 

nefits, (2) a substantial increase in the number of reopenings of previous 

irds as a result of the operation of new provisions of law and (3) the introduction 

f additional complexities to the adjudicative processes at virtually all levels of 
ration. 

Did you advise the legislative committee that these changes were 

ing to complicate procedures and add greatly to administrative 
penses? 

Mr. Kennepy. During the hearings we did; yes. I am frank to 

e this confession: that we did not know of all the complexities 
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when they were considering the amendments. We encountered things 
later that made it more difficult. 

Mr. Bussey. What affirmative action have you taken to recom- 
mend legislation to simplify the law? 

Mr. Kennepy. None up to this point. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you contemplate making such recommendation 
before the appropriate legislative committee? 

Mr. McKenna. The period of time that has elapsed since the law 
has been in effect has been too short to refine our operations to th 
point where we can say with certainty that we need further amend- 
ments to the law. As you probably recall, the law was passed on the 
30th of October and became effective the 1st of November. With 
about 11 million adjustments to be made, it is a pretty short time to 
permit us to make recommendations. 

Mr. Squrre. You cannot simplify those formulas—if you want to 
call them that—in the law, without changing the relative amount of 
benefits to different groups of claimants. You cannot reduce the 
benefits that are being paid to any one group without a terribli 
uproar. So, if you are going to change at any time you have to 
increase the benefits that go to some other groups. That means an 
increase in the grand total cost, and actuarially that cannot be done 
We are already obligated somewhat over the 12'-percent tax; and, if 
we attempt to simplify it and to change some of these formulas we 
would change relative benefits to people with different lengths of service 
and things of that sort. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, you are liable to run into the same 
problem in trying to simplify the law as we did in trying to streamline 
the legislative processes of Government; is that right? 

Mr. Squire. And changes in benefits are so great, as compared to 
the cost of the clerical work involved in these complexities, that there 
is no comparison between them. 


FUNDS FOR CASE REEXAMINATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 6 of the justifications you indicate that the 
work of reexamining 200,000 cases is about completed. Would not 
this result in a decrease of funds required for this work? 

Mr. McKenna. We absorbed that work resulting from the amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act without asking for a supplemental 
appropriation. We handled it with the regular appropriation we got 
We did that at the expense of permitting other operations to lapse 
This was a job that had to be done as quickly as possible; so, we 
pushed it ahead of other regular operations that would not suffer. 


BACKLOG OF CASES 


Mr. Bussey. I notice on page 3, under “Deductions,” that funds 
required for the completion of the reexamination program will be 
less in 1954 by $43,562. 

Mr. Pusack. That is correct, sir; but at the same time we were 
allowing our regular work to sort “of drag and in a sense pile up, not 
only in various service activities but also in the actual claims-adjudi- 
cation activities, and that is evidenced in part by the table at page 12, 
where we talk about the claimsload, in which we start out the fiscal 
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1953 with a claimsload of 21,627 claims, and we say that we are 
¢ to end up at the end of the year with 19,000 claims; and right 
the present time the claimsload is 26,000 claims. We had to 

the people, and have been diverting the people working on this 
istment work, to regular claims adjudication activities again to 
catch up. Actually, we know right now—it is pretty certain—that 
we will not get down to 19,000 at the end of the year. We probably 

ll end up with 23,000 or 24,000. 

Mir. McKenna. To give you the picture, Mr. Busbey, take the 
labor situation out there in Chicago. We could not bring into the 
Board people ready to sit down and start adjudicating claims during 
this emergency period, and we did not want to put a number of people 
on the payroll and in 9 months have to drop them. So we surveyed 
oul organization, and where we felt we could, we detailed people over 
there, and we worked our staff overtime for nearly a year. We have 
now reached a point where we have to take these people off the 
emergency work and put them on this other work that has been pil- 
ng up. In addition to that, our regular claims load has increased 
substantially, so that the claims have exceeded our estimates for the 
past year. 

PENDING LOAD OF REGULAR CLAIMS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 7 of the justifications, the first sentence of 
the third paragraph is as follows: 

During fiscal year 1954, it is the Board’s objective to increase its output to the 
extent of decreasing the pending load of claims from an estimated total of 19,000 
at the close of 1953 to 16,000 at the close of 1954. 

How much will it cost to reduce the backlog by 3,000 claims? Will 
you supply that for the record? 

Mr. Pusack. Yes, sir. 

The information requested is as follows: ) 

\t the estimated unit cost of $31.54 per claim, the total cost of processing 3,000 

laims would be $94,620. 

Mr. Pusack. In that connection it should be added at this point, 
supplementing what I said about the actual claims load really being 
around 23,000 at the end of this year. It will be a proposition of 
reducing it 7,000 claims during 1954, rather than 3,000, in order to get 
to our objective of 16,000 at the end of 1954. 


WORKWEEKS REQUIRED TO REDUCE BACKLOG 


Mr. Bussey. What do you figure it would cost in workweeks to 
reduce the backlog claims from 19,000 to 16,000? Not dollars and 
cents, but how many weeks’ work would that represent? 

Mr. Rupistn. About 204 man-months of effort will be required to 
reduce it by 3,000 claims. That would be 800 weeks of effort. 

Mr. Pusackx. That would be the adjudication effort. It does not 
include filing, mail services, certifications, and so on. 

Mr. Bussey. How many weeks for the whole Bureau as a unit to 
reduce the claims backlog by 3,000 claims? 

Mr. Pusackx. Those who are engaged in retirement activities. You 
want to know how many weeks of the Board’s efforts would be required 
to reduce these claims by 3,000? 

Mr. Bussey. That is right. 

32602—58-——6 
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Mr. Rupisty. It would depend on the number of employees that 
could be diverted to this work of reducing the backlog. 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate the fact that it is just an estimate, but ] 
was wondering how many workweeks of the entire staff of the Board 
it would take to reduce the bac ‘klog by 3,000 claims. 

Mr. Pusacx. It would be, roughly, based on the estimate we have 
here, about 3 percent of the Board’s activity; and if the Board’s 
activity is 52 weeks, then it would be in the neighborhood of 2 Board 
weeks to catch up with sone, 3,000 claims. 

Mr. Bussey. If for any reason you check it and it comes out 
differently after you have c he C tke d it, change it for the record. 

Mr. Pusacx. All right, sir. 


PENDING LOADS OF CLAIMS, 1948-538 


Mr. Bussey. Could you supply a table showing the pending cases 
as of the end of each fiscal year from 1948 through 1952? 

Mr. Pusacx. We shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. Bussny. Without objection it will be inserted in the record. 

(The information follows:) 


Pending loads of claims as of the close of each of fiscal years 1948 through 1952 
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June 30, 1948 17 

June 30, 1949 Ss 16, 701 
June 30, 1950_- a , dekh -. 14,028 
June 30, 1951 7 sa . 13, 522 
June 30, 1952 ™ ae, ae ae cia 4 21, 627 


INITIAL CLAIMS RECEIPTS AND REOPENINGS OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Bussey. The only large increase is $169,935 for processing 
and certification for payment of initial claims, indicated on page 10 of 
the justifications. How many initial claims did you receive in 1952 

Mr. Rupistn. In 1952 we had 99,788 claims. 

Mr. Bussey. And how many for the first half of 1953? 

Mr. Rupisin. I can give you a figure as of February 28, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like the number for the first half of the year. 

Mr. McKenna. I might say, Mr. Busbey, if we furnish that 
figure for the first 6 months it nite be well to take into consideration 
the fact that our heaviest claims load is in January and February. 

Mr. Bussey. On page 12 of your justifications you mention 

Claims receipts.’”’ Are you referring to initial claims? You esti- 
mate 108,750 for fiscal year 1953. Has there been any change in that 
estimate since it was made? 

Mr. Pusack. Yes; the latest estimate is 121,000. 

Mr. Bussey. What is your estimate for fiscal year 1954 now? In 
the justifications it is 119,350 

Mr. Pusack. 128,000 for 1954. 

Mr. Bussey. What is responsible for the large discrepancy? 

Mr. Pusack. It is simply an underestimaté. Everything is up 
just a little bit more. 

Mr. Rupisin. We have a very large increase in the reopenings of 
‘laims; sir, that stem from special provisions of the amended act. 


ae 
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Lat We hs hee such limited experience at the time we prepared the original 
1ates, it was difficult to estimate how many reopenings we could 
expect 
rd \ir. Pusack. Our experience during 1952 ran average receipts of 
ut 8,000. per month, and our new figures are slightly over 10,000. 
Our experience in October was 10,900; November, 9,200; December, 
200; January, 13,000; and February, 12,100. They are running 
much over our previous experience. Projecting that experience 
give what we feel now is a conservative estimate of 121,000 for 


ut 1953 and 124,000 for 1954. 
Mr. Rupistn. The actual receipts for 8 months were 81,619. A 
projection of that would give in excess of 121.000. For the first 6 


onths the receipts were 56,452, but, as Mr. McKenna indicated, 
the heaviest intake is in Janus ry, F ebruary, and March. 
\ir. Pusack. That is shown by the figures L first cited. 


NUMBER OF APPEALS, 1948-53 


Mr. Bussey. I notice on page 14 of the justifications that you are 
anticipating a considerable increase in the number of appeals. Why 
do you anticipate that increase in appeals? 

Mr. Pusack. Well, we have had amendments to the act, and we 

06 had an increase, of course, in claims filed, and every time there is 
change in the act there is a lack of understanding by the benefi- 
aries as to what they are entitled to, and that results in an increased 

number of appeals. That will tend to die down, we hope, in the 
wceeding years, but right now the people are not just sure what 
hey are entitled to, and while we try to minimize the appeals pro- 

re, we do not discourage it, and those who are not satisfied do 
ul themselves of the opportunity to appeal. 

01 Mr. Bussey. It would be helpful to the committee if you could 

~ t in the record a table showing the number of appeals for 1950, 
, 1952, and the first half of 1953, please. 

\Ir. Pusack. That will be furnished. 

lhe information is as follows: ) 


“Ine 


al ’ s of appeals receipts and. disposition, fiscal years 1948 t 


mn 6 months of 1953 
| | 
yy | Pending, Pending, 

beginning of Receipts Disposition end of 

period period 
229 892 604 17 
517 339 719 137 
137 211 296 52 
In 52 186 191 47 
47 195 181 61 
I 1953 61 4 st 79 


ACTUARIAL WORK 


\[r. Buspny. While I realize a great many millions of dollars are 
¥ ] 5 | | 
volved, why should it take 35 man-years to do the actuarial work for 
his program? 
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Mr. McKenna. We have had a new responsibility thrust on us by 
the amendments in connection with the reimbursement arrangement 
between the Social Security Board and the Railroad Retirement 
Board, and for the next fiscal year the actuarial and statistical work 
that will have to be done in order to effect those adjustments will be 
considerable; as well as the fact that operating under new legislation 
of the complexity of ours brought changes in our thinking in order to 
evaluate the obligations under the amendments. 

Mr. Pusack. This work is required by the language of section 5 (k 
of the Railroad Retirement Act, particularly section 5 (k) (2), which is 
the reimbursement provision, and of the 35 man-years for 19% 54, 20 of 
them are for the completion of the first phase of this reimbursement 
study, and the act calls for a continuation of these calculations. 


ADVISABILITY OF MERGING WORK WITH OASI PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. Have you ever had these actuaries figure how much 
would be saved if this program were merged with the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program? 

Mr. McKenna. I believe that was gone into by the joint House 
and Senate committee appointed to study the railroad retirement 
sysiem. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the result of that study? 

Mr. McKenna. The conclusion of that committee, I do not believe 
the committee made any recommendation except that it did say 
the minutes of the committee have not been published, so I hesitat: 
to give any decision. I would rather say the Hoover group found 
there was nothing to be gained in the interest of economy by merging 
the Railroad Retirement Board with the social-security system. 

Mr. Bussey. What is going to happen to the report of that com- 
mittee that you say has not been made public as yet? 

Mr. McKenna. It is my understanding that the report is going to 
be published. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have any idea how soon that will be? 

Mr. McKenna. I would hesitate to say, sir. 


WORKLOADS, 1948-54 


Mr. Bussey. Notwithstanding the fact that it might be duplica- 
tion to some extent, I think it would be worth-while and helpful to the 
committee to place in the record at this point the table identified as 
‘Appendix D,” which shows the workload for 1948 through 1954 on 
pages 38, 39 and 40 of the justifications, and unless there is an objec- 
tion, we will insert those tables in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR PAYMENT TO RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT ACCOUNT 


Mr. Frernanpez. Mr. Kennedy, if I understand correctly, this 
matter of the $18 million rescission comes about due to the fact that 
in the last few years more appropriations were made than collections? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right, from year to year, Congressman, we 
have underestimated and overestimated our receipts. 

Mr. Frernanpez. In the years when you underestimated the 
receipts, you nevertheless were paid interest, not on the collections 
made, but on the amount appropriated, which was less than the col- 
lections made? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr, Fernanpez. And in the years when overappropriations oc- 
curred, you were paid interest on the overappropriations over and 
above the amounts actually collected? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It would seem to me, if you are going to carry 
out the concept adopted in 1952 of correlating the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937, section 15 (a) with the Carrier Act of 1937 and 
virtually making them one, that the proper thing would be to take 
the total of the interest lost on underestimates and deduct therefrom 
the total of the interest paid on overestimates, which would give you 
the net loss of interest, and then deduct the net loss of interest from 
the total overappropriation and return the balance to the Treasury 

Mr. Kennepy. It would work the other way, I am afraid, Con- 
gressman. It would work to our benefit, because the number of 
underestimates of appropriation is greater than that of the over- 
estimates. So, we are contending if it were possible to balance the 
books from the inception of this act to date, we would be $10 million 
ahead. 

Mr. Frernanpez. I personally think that it is not only possible 
but that it would be very proper, because under the law you actually 
were not entitled to interest on the amounts collected, but interest 
on the amounts appropriated? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And in the years when appropriations were less 
than what you collected, you only got paid for that which was appro- 
priated and not for that which was collected? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Then in the years ‘when you were Overappro- 
priated, you were paid interest on that, all according to law, strictly 
following the requirements of the law? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And that ought to close the books? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And the balance of the overappropriation, which 
would now be rescinded and returned to the Treasury, would become 
part of the surplus of the Treasury, if there is any such thing, and 
properly so, because that is the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Now, this figure you are going to give us as to 
the interest that was lost in underappropriations and the amount 
paid on overappropriations would make it possible for the committee 
to figure that out, if they were to follow the suggestion I first made? 
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\ir. Kennepy. That is right. 

\ir. Bussey. I am of the opinion that in view of the discussion 
that has been held on the moneys that are to be rescinded, it probably 
would be a good idea if we directed a letter to the Bureau of the 
Budget aaking them for their supporting data and opinion. If there 
; no objection, I will direct a letter to the Bureau of the Budget so 
we will, at least, have the benefit of their thinking and their data on 
this matter. 

\ir. FernNanpeEz. I think so, because it seems to me that they are 
applying the requirements of the 1937 act on one end of it and apply- 

an entirely different formula on the other end of it. 

\lr. Kennepy. That is absolutely correct, Congressman. 

\ir. Buspny. If there are no further questions, the committee will 
stand adjourned. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. It is always a pleasure to see you, Mr. Kennedy. 

Correspondence with the Bureau of the Budget, referred to above, 
follows 

Marcu 23, 1953. 
JosepH M. Dopas, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Director: The Labor-Federal Security Subcommittee held hearings 
this morning with officials of the Railroad Retirement Board on their budget for 
154 

Simply to get the facts and figures in the record, I asked if it was correct that 

were suggesting a reduction in appropriations of $18,656,682. Thinking 

s was a rhetorical question I was quite surprised to be told that they were not 
ipporting this estimate. Without further ado, Mr. Kennedy pulled out a 
two and one-half page single-spaced statement on why they were not supporting 
he budget and read it into the record. A copy of that mimeographed statement 
s attached for your information. A great deal of material and numerous com- 

nts in addition to this prepared statement will also appear in the record. 

\s you will note, their main contention is that they should not pay back interest 
on the overappropriations received during fiscal year 1951 and prior years. Since 
the record as it now stands contains a detailed refutation of the President’s 
budget, I would appreciate it if you would supply the committee, for insertion in 
the hearings record, a thorough explanation of this item and the reasons why the 
Bureau of the Budget estimated interest on the overappropriation at only a small 
action of 1 percent per year. I hope you will make any revisions in your esti- 
mates of the amount that should be recaptured that you feel is warranted by the 
facts. We want to be completely fair in this matter. 

Incidentally, I was under the impression that it was a violation of law for an 
official of the executive branch to volunteer information to the effect that he did 
not support the President’s budget. When I inferred as much I was told that 
I was mistaken. Would you please let me know what laws, Presidential orders, 
Bureau of the Budget regulations, etc., if any, prohibit such action. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Frep E. Bussey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-Federal Security Agency. 


sa} EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
icn BUREAU OF THE BuDGET, 
me Washington, D. C., April %, 1958. 
und ff Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-Federal Security Agency, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHarrMan: This will acknowledge your letter of March 233 
ee calling my attention to the opposition of the Railroad Retirement Board 
te » President’s budget recommendations. 
rhe Board’s opposition involves an amount of $119,861 which it believes 
iid not have been included in the amount of $18,656,862 recommended for 
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recessio! [I am informed that similar opposition was expressed by the Boa 
during the preparation of the budget last fall and that the matter was decid 


only after most careful consideration. 


Che amount identified by the Board is part of an appropriation which was 
based upon an estimate of tax collections for the fiscal year 1951. Wher 
became apparent that the taxes to be collected would not equal the amount 


such estimate the excess, together with interest thereon, was placed in reserv 
The proposed rescission would recover for the general fund of the Treasury the 
amounts During my review of the 1954 budget the Railroad Retirem: 
Board made no request for reconsideration of this item. Accordingly, I would 





have assumed that the Board was prepared to support the recission as presenti 
in the budget. 

As requested in your letter, I have reviewed the facts involved and am atta 
ing for insertion in the record a statement of explanation which expresses my vis 
that the proposed action is proper. 

Replying specifically to the last paragraph of your letter, section 206 of t 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U. 8. C. 15), provides that no request for 
an increase in any estimate or request for an appropriation shall be submitted to 
Congress by any officer or employee unless at the request of either Houss 
Congress. Since a request for a reduction in a budget proposal for a resciss 
of funds already appropriated is tantamount to a request for an increase in ai 
estimate for an appropriation, there would appear to be no doubt that such a 
request is prohibited by the spirit, if not by the letter, of said section. 

Sincerely yours, 





Jos. M. Dopag, Directo 


STATEMENT BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF THE BupGet WitH Resprr 


ro INCLUSION OF INTEREST IN THE AMOUNT RECOMMENDED IN THE 1953 
BupGcer FoR Rescission FROM THE APPROPRIATION “‘PAYMENTS TO TH 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT” 


The Board’s statement of March 23, 1953, relates to the fiscal year 1951, t 
last year in which an appropriation was made to the Board in a definite amoun 
The amount so appropriated was based on an estimate of the taxes to be co 
lected in the year for which the appropriation was made. A part of the amount 
appropriated was apportioned for transfer to the railroad retirement account 
(trust fund) in quarterly installments for the payment of benefits, and the re- 
mainder was transferred to the account on September 6, 1950, the date of ap 
proval of the appropriation act. 

This remainder drew interest at 3 percent until December 31, 1950, when it 
became apparent that actual tax collections would not equal the estimate. At 
that time a reserve was established against the amount apportioned for benefit 
payments in order to insure that the account would not receive interest in excess 
of the amount to be earned upon actual tax collections. 

Subsequently, based upon actual taxes collected, the amount of the reserve 
established for this interest item was adjusted to $119, 861, representing the excess 
of interest over what the account would have received if the equivalent of actual 
tax receipts had been appropriated and (except for the amount required to be 
transferred quarterly for benefit payments) transferred to the account on Sep- 
tember 6, 1950, when the appropriation became available. 

The proposed rescission would recover this interest for the Treasury—a pro- 
cedure to which the Board objects on the ground that overpayments and under- 
payments of taxes were adjusted in prior years without adjustments on accou! 
of interest. The Board asserts that if interest adjustments had been ace, 
credits of several million dollars to the railroad retirement account would | 
resulted. 

With respect to other years in which appropriations exceeded taxes, interest 
adjustments were made only in 1950, when the account received interest of $545, 
584. In years when taxes exceeded appropriations, no adjustments were mad 
since interest credits in that situation would have been based on a principal 
amount prior to its appropriation by the Congress. 

Apart from the fact that the Board did not request payment of interest in years 
when tax receipts exceeded appropriations, it is to be noted that in the 10-year 
period prior to fiscal year 1952 the part of the appropriation not required for 
benefit payments was immediately made available to the account for investment, 
thereby enabling the fund to earn interest for the full year although tax receipts 


nts 
p 
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rued only gradually as the year progressed. It was this feature which led to 
idoption of the indefinite form of appropriation in the fiscal year 1952, The 

ise Committee on Appropriations stated in its report that “the change will 

lt in an annual saving to the Treasury of approximately $4,500,000, which, un- 

» present appropriation procedure, is the interest cost to the Treasury on 
advances to the trust fund before the collection of equivalent taxes under the 


ement-tax act.”’ 


the proposed rescission, no attempt has been made to recoup the interest, 
ated in the committee report as $4,500,000 annually, which was paid to the 
account each year from 1942 through 1951 as an advance on taxes not yet collected. 
’ does the proposed rescission attempt to recoup the interest item received by 
account in 1950 on an overpayment under circumstances identical with those 


inder consideration. Both steps would be subject 


to conside 


‘ration if a 


capitulation of the entire past history of the fund were contemplated. 

lhe rescission proposes, insofar as interest On Overpayments is concerned, an 
adjustment only for the fiscal year immediately prior to the one in which the new 

thod of appropriating was adopted, and is consistent with the recovery of the 


ipal amount on which there is no issue. 


pon a review of the matter, and taking into consideration the numerous com- 


ating factors in the history of this account, I believe that the proposed rescis- 


more than equitable to the 


Jos. 


M. Dopat * 


soard, and I do not recommend any change 


Director. 


Turspay, Marcu 24, 1953. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


DAVID L. COLE, DIRECTOR 
J. W. GREENWOOD, JR., ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
Cc. M. MILLS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


W. A. MAGGIOLO, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR AND GENERAL 


COUNSEL 


L. E. EADY, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


E, P. PAULSON, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amounts available for obligation 
1952 actual 


$3, 115, 688 
—11,714 


ypriation or estimate. 
»bligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 3, 103, 974 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1¥52 actual 


$2, 921, 482 


Mediation and conciliation of labor disputes 
- 182, 492 


Administration. 


Obligations incurred 3, 103, 974 


1953 estimate 


$3, 400, 000 


3, 400, 000 


1953 estimate 


$3, 193, 000 
207, 000 


3, 400, 000 


1954 estimate 
$3, 700, 000 


3, 700, 000 


1954 estimate 


$3, 499, 000 
201, 000 


| 3, 700, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 








Tota] number of permanent positions 386 411 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 
Average number of all employee 560 391 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $7,099 $7, 161 $7, 348 
Average grade GS8-10.3 GS8-10.4 GS-1 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verage salary ‘ $2, 752 $2, 832 $2 
Average grade CPC-3.0 CPC-3.0 CPt 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $2, 614, 761 $2, 814, 434 $3, 044, 644 
Part-time and temporary positions 4, 050 18, 000 30, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 10, 231 11, 066 i1,8 
Payment above basic rates 1, 251 1, 500 ] 
rotal personal services 2, 630, 2903 2, 845, 000 3,048 
02 Travel 332. 036 |} 387, 000 430, 000 
03 Transportation of things . 9, 359 10, 000 8, 00) 
04 Communication service 84, 763 95, 000 95, 0 
05 Rents and utility services 4,093 5, 000 66, 00K 
06 Printing and reproductior 4, 897 6, 000 ( 
07 Other contr rvice 6, 342 12, 000 l 
Services ed by other agencies 9, 699 11, 000 1] 
08 Supplies and n 11, 210 14, 000 l 
09 Equipment 8, 886 12, 000 & 0) 
15 Taxes and assessments 2, 396 3, 000 
Obligations incurred 3, 103, 974 3, 400, 000 3, 700. 
Analysis of expenditures 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $219, 194 $146, 043 $156, 043 
Obligations incurred during the year 3, 103, 974 3, 400, 000 3, 700, 000 
4 
3, 323, 168 3, 546, 043 3, 85t 
Deduc: 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 146, 043 156, 043 206, 043 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 32 |. 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 584 
Total expenditures 3. 176, 509 3, 390, 000 3, 650, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations 2, 966, 685 3, 250, 000 3, 500, 000 
Out of prior authorizations . ' 209, 824 140, 000 150, 000 


{ 


Mr. Busspry. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us for consideration this morning the budget request 
for the fiscal year 1954 for salaries and expenses of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. 

Mr. David L. Cole, Director, is with us. Would you like to make 
a general statement to start the proceedings this morning, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cote. Yes; Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a general 
statement. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Mediation Service, I think, is an unusual agency. Judging by 
everything that has been said by President Eisenhower, we must 
expect a much heavier workload than we have had in the past. Very 
briefly, to point that out, I call your attention to one paragraph in 
the President’s state of the Union message on February 3, in which 
he said: 





000 
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rnment can do a great deal to aid the settlement of labor disputes without 

g itself to be employed as an ally of either side. Its proper role in industrial 
s to encourage the processes of mediation and conciliation. These processes 
iecessfully be directed only by a Government free from the taint of any 
ion that it is partial or punitive. 


The President expressed similar sentiments in a letter to me on 
\arch 14, accepting my resignation as Director. I would like to 
read a few lines from that. In the President’s letter of March 14 he 

} 
sald: 


During the past campaign I stressed many times the great importance of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service and the necessity of its dedication to 
taining industrial peace, which each day becomes more important in view of 
quirement of high production—so vital to the security of our country. It 
cessary that the impartiality, accessibility and effectiveness of this agency 

be maintained at the highest standard. 


re 


Similar sentiments have been expressed by enlightened people, lay- 
men outside of Government. I quote very briefly from an editorial 
that appeared in the New York Times of September 17, 1952, at the 
time that my appointment was announced. The editorial says in 
part: 

But such progress can be made only if the Mediation Service is given due mete 
f recognition by Congress and not starved of funds. Limited personnel, as at 

resent, means limited performance, 

And finally, a short item from an editorial that appeared the other 
day, March 20, 1953, in the Washington Post: 

With a staff of experts in the settlement of industrial disputes and with the full 

lence of management and labor, it can save consumers, workers, and industry 
1 enormous losses and bring about better relations in an area where such 
utions are vital to the national welfare. 

It is quite evident from our talks with the White House that the 
President does expect greater service from the Mediation Service than 
ever before. He is apparently determined—and I think properly 
so—that these major disputes should be kept out of the White House, 
which means some agency of the Government must do something 

about them, and the agency to which the President refers and to which 
ve all understand he refers, is the Mediation Service. 

It is for that reason we are not entirely clear as to just what our 
actual requirements will be. I can well anticipate that whatever is 
allowed by the Congress may be inadequate, depending upon circum- 
stances that will develop during the year. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OUTLOOK 


The outlook is not good, as we see it, in the industrial relations 
front. Strikes are more obstinate than they formerly were. We have 
had strikes in the last 6 months since I have been Director that have 
not responded to the normal processes of mediation. 

They arise in two ways, not only by demand by labor, which is 
the usual way for a strike to arise, but from resistance by manage- 
ment to things they regard as improper and which should be cor- 
rected—-bad wage structures, bad seniority provisions, payment for 
time spent by union committees on grievances and things of that 
character. Those are the things that management finds fault with. 
Manage ment is insisting on having many of those things corrected, 
and they are being resisted by labor unions with the result that strikes 
have not responded to some of them too well. 
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RECENT STRIKES OF LONG DURATION 


We have had some very long strikes in the country in the past 
6 months, strikes that have run 3 and 4 months and 5 and 6 months 
The American locomotive strike, even though it involved atomic- 
energy production, continued for some 54% months. It was a very 
obstinate strike. It did not respond. Even though there was 4 
Taft-Hartley proceeding and an injunction, during which period the 
men worked, the period expired and the strike still was not settled, 
and it took all sorts of heroic efforts finally to get it straightened out 
That was some 5% months after the strike started. I think that is an 
indication somewhat of the temper of the people. 


IMPARTIALITY OF BOARD 


We are, of course, impartial. We can merely report the facts as 
we see them. It is not for us to place blame on anybody for th 
obstinacy of the strike, but the tempers are short. I think there ar 
some parts of American industry that feel a little triumphant over the 
change in administration. There are parts of the labor movement 
that are defiant, have a chip on their shoulder—‘let’s see what yo 
can do to us now.” Mediation takes a longer time, therefore, and 
requires more man-hours, and it is roing to impose a burden upon us 

When a strike drags out too lone, we, of course, have to change ou 
techniques. We cannot leave the handling of the strike to an indi- 
vidual mediator because apparently he has worn out his value. Wi 
will send either a new mediator in, or additional mediators, and havi 
a panel. The only reason | mention it to you gentlemen is becaus 
that is a reflection on the number of man-hours that will be consumed 
in the situations. 

GE STRIKE AT LOCKLAND, OHIO 


There is a very obstinate strike going on now in what may turn out 
to be a very critical area, the strike of the General Electric workers 
at the Lockland, Ohio, plant. Now, that is a very, very important 
plant, obviously. It produces some 30 percent of all jet engines pro- 
duced in this country used in the Sabre jet fighters. Yet from all w 
get there is a complete indifference as to what happens to the strike 

The industry has made public statements in the form of advertise- 
ments indicating they expect a long, hard strike. The labor union is 
prepared, apparently for a long, hard strike unless something that w: 
do not now see happens, and I would not be surprised to see that 
strike go on for months and months. That is again indicative of the 
kind of attitude we have now. It will take a lot of doing to chang 
the approaches which the UAW is using in the General Electric case, 
and which the management is using in that case. It will impose a 
great burden, I think, on the Mediation Service, particularly if we 
follow the directions of the President and try to keep that dispute 
away from the White House, which we are determined to do. 

Up and down the line, I mention a couple of illustrations as indica- 
tive of what the Mediation Service faces. 
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EMPHASIS ON PREVENTIVE MEDIATION 


There has been a good deal of emphasis on preventive mediation. 

Yon gentlemen heard about it undoubtedly last year in the hearings. 

e have tried to deve ‘lop a preventive mediation program. President 

: isenhower spoke of it in his American Federation of Labor speech in 

his campaign. He gives it a good deal of weight. It would involve 

our mediators spending a good. deal of time with management and the 

labor unions before the crises arise. For many reasons: First, to 

curry their favor and goodwill; second, to have a better understanding 

of the kind of issues that are going to arise, and, in the third place, to 

try to conciliate many of them before they erupt and their positions 

become = d. 

That, I think, is very good. I am completely for it. I think that 

t is a wise thing to do. ‘Tt is good for the country, but it will require 

a good many man-hours. The mediators will have to live with the 

| parties a good part of the period of peace as well as war. We may 
avoid periods of war by doing that. 


STABLISHMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY LABOR RELATIONS PANEL WITHIN 
MEDIATION SERVICE 


There is a new development of the last 2 or 3 weeks. You gentle- 
en know that the President accepted the resignation of the members 
of the Atomic Energy Labor Relations panel. That was an unusual 
kind of agency setup, particularly for the handling of labor disputes 
the atomic energy field. William H. Davis was the chairman. 

Since then it has become evident that some special procedure is 
necessary for the handling of atomic energy disputes. It is a field 
into itself. There is nothing else like it in the country. A strike 
in an atomic energy plant is unthinkable, not only because of the im- 

< ance of atomic energy, but because of the physical characteristics 
the product of atomic energy. Plants cannot physically be shut 
qaown. 

We understand that if a diffusion plant of atomic energy were shut 
down for even 48 hours, the only thing that could be done with that 
plant, when operations were resumed would be to raze the plant, 
if you could come close enough to the plant to raze it, because 
of the radiation and all the other things that would develop. That 
would involve a loss to the Government of perhaps $3 million or $4 
million in one plant, but also the loss of a great deal of time consumed 
in developing whatever they develop there over a long period of time, 
so it is just unthinkable to have a strike of any kind in atomic energy 
protection. 

ADDITIONAL COST OF PANEL 


Consequently, the President, the White House, has decided there 
must be something special, and instead of having the atomic energy 
panel attached to the Commission, a similar panel is now being 
set up—and I think the announcement will be made today or tomor- 
row by the President—within the Mediation Service. That will 
involve a cost, an additional cost, not anticipated, of about $30,000 
as & minimum. 

That is a partial explanation for the $60,000 item that I referred 
to before the hearing started. 

32602—58-——7 
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REESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR-MANAGEMENT PANEL 


We are going to reestablish the National Labor Management 
Panel, which is provided for in the law. It has not been active for 
vears. One of my principal recommendations to the President is 
that this panel be established on as high a level as possible. We 
think it can be very helpful in preventive mediation; in making the 
Mediation Service more acceptable to American industry and labor 
and also in keeping these major disputes away from the White House 

It will be our recommendation to the President that among the 
members of this Labor-Management Panel there be two Cabinet officers. 
the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Commerce. We believe 
that will dignify the Mediation Service and improve its status and 
generally make its work more effective. 

There is only one other item that I want to mention, an illustration 
of what can be done by the Mediation Service through its ability to act 
quickly in important disputes; in fact, disputes that really have no 
right to be on our agenda in one sense. 

[ refer to the strike that we had about 3 weeks ago at the Inland Stee! 
plant, Indiana Harbor. There a wildcat strike broke out over the 
disciplining of a couple of people by management; 17,000 men walked 
off the job at the steel plant, a very important steel plant. If the 
thing had been permitted to run its normal course, I have no doubt 
that strike would have run for several weeks at least. We were able, 
because of the confidence we had from labor in this case, to get the 
people back to work by working on the national officials of the union, 
and pointing out that they were clearly in violation of their agreement 
that nothing would be gained by keeping the plant shut down, that 
their rights would not be changed, that they had a contract, and 
Ww ithin 48 hours we were able to get these 17,000 people back to work. 

Inland Steel was very grateful and called us and told us they wer 
prepared to tell anyone in the country what the Mediation Service 
can render and did render for them. 


DIFFICULTY OF MAKING ACCURATE MAN-HOUR FREDICTIONS 


I give that as an illustration of the kind of things the Service must 
be prepared to do. It is very difficult to figure out precisely the man- 
hours spent on a given case, or to anticipate in advance what the man- 
hours will be. We must have a certain amount of standby manpower 
for a situation like this Inland Steel thing, or something like atomic 
energy, so if one were to measure the full utilization of our man-hours 
I suppose we would not show too efficient a picture, but that operation 
is not unlike a fire department. It is just that kind of work. It is 
unavoidable. There are times when everybody is frantically rushing 
around working on important things and other times when people are 
twiddling their thumbs, but I know of no way of avoiding that in a 
service like ours, no more than you could avoid it in a fire department. 

These brief remarks were intended merely to indicate some of the 
problems we have and the uncertainty of our future, I think it is 
certain only to this extent—there will be more and more expected of 
the Mediation Service rather than less, and I think it is good that that 
should be so. It is in keeping with the national industrial relations 
policy set down in the Labor-Management Relations Act that we place 
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primary reliance on the parties themselves to reach their own agree- 
ments, with the aid of effective mediation and conciliation which 
means, of course, with the aid of our Service. 
‘hat policy, | think, is sound, and that policy has not been given 
| opportunity to work yet. Apparently President Eisenhower is 
rmined it shall work, and we would like very much to cooperate, 
and I think we should. 


LATIONSHIP BETWEEN FEDERAL MEDIATION SERVICE AND NATIONAL 
MEDIATION BOARD 


\r. BUSBEY. Mr. Cole, you mentioned the American Locomotive 


trike 

Mr. Coue. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. For the benefit of the committee | wish you would 
explain the difference, in that particular strike, between the work of 
the Federal Mediation Service and the National Mediation Board. 

Mr. Cour. Yes. 

The National Mediation Board is, by statute (the Railway Labor 
Act) confined in its activities entirely to the operation of railroads in 
interstate commerce. 

\ir. Bussey. It would not come into this at all? 

Mr. Corte. No. This is a manufacturer. While the name is 
American Locomotive Works the principal concern to the people of 
the country is not locomotives but a form of nickel-plated pipe used 
in atomic-energy installations. The name is a misnomer and misleads 
one. They were not making locomotives. 

You remember that President Truman invoked the Taft-Hartley 
law before the inauguration in one of the plants of American Loco- 
motive. 

ORIGINAL AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Bussry. Mr. Cole, I notice that vou have received your 
revised estimate from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Cour. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Under the so-called Truman budget, you asked for 
$3,700,000, an increase of $300,000 over the 1953 appropriation; but 
under the revised budget, as I understand it, you are asking for 
$3,460,000. 

Mr. Coie. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Or $60,000 above the amount appropriated for 1953; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Coun. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. What did your agency ask the Bureau of the Budget 
for originally? 

Mr. Eapy. About $4,100,000. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS FOR 1958 


Mr. Bussey. I notice that you estimate 1953 obligations at $3,325,- 
000, or $75,000 below your appropriation. 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. What accounts for the savings? 

Mr. Coz. Unfilled positions. We have a number of positions that 
were not filled. As I understand it—and you must remember that I 
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came with the Service in October, October 1—part of the reason was 
the change in directors that was imminent at that time. We have 
not filled all our mediator positions. They are the backbone of the 
Service. Also, several other positions, particularly the operations- 
analysis group that was provided for last year and not filled, and it is 
not filled even now. 

We now have, for example, 235 mediators employed. We have 
authorized under this revised budget 243 mediators. It will be my 
recommendation that the positions be filled promptly. Frankly, | 
have not permitted them to be filled because I am going to leave the 
Service, and I think the new Director should have a choice in selecting 
the new mediators. 

Mr. Bussey. What were your obligations for the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Eapy. $1,611,153. 

Mr. Bussey. At the same rate, according to my quick calculations, 
that would mean a total obligation for the fiscal year 1953 of 
$3 ,222 306? 


DO 22s 


Mr. Cotz. That is right. That is twice the figure, and the actual 


amount will be $3,325,000, which is about $100,000 more than twice 
the figure for the first 6 months, 


PREVENTIVE MEDIATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bussey. What percent of your work is in the field of pre- 
ventive mediation and what percentage is in the field of dispute 
mediation? 

Mr. Coir. I do not know how we could measure that. They 
overlap so much; one runs into the other. I do not know that we have 
a precise measurement for that at all. It is pretty hard to measure it, 
Mr. Chairman. <A man will be doing preventive work and suddenly 
find that there is a dispute. You do not know where one stops and 
the other begins. ‘There is no special record set up for preventive 
work as such. 

Mr. Bussey. I think the committee would appreciate learning a 
little bit more about how this preventive mediation works, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coxe. This is about the way that it works, Mr. Chairman: 
When a contract is finally negotiated after some trouble, a strike or 
threatened strike, the mediator, if he is alert, will notice that there are 
some sore spots, some soft spots, that are not getting cleared up, they 
have been swept under the carpet, so to speak. He realizes those are 
sources of trouble in the future. He will then make it his business to 
meet with the labor people privately, with the industry people 
privately, and perhaps with joint committees from time to time, even 
though there is then no crisis pending, even though the contract has a 
year torun. He will try to get the parties to relinquish their extreme 
positions and reach some middle ground on the basis of which this 
trouble will not erupt into a real trouble. He will join in good and 
welfare meetings, something equivalent to the labor-management 
panels that we used to have during the war. You remember them. 

Many industries engaged in war production set up joint committees 
for good and welfare to talk about problems before they actually 
arose. Our mediators will set up such committees of industry and 
labor in a given plant and meet with them periodically to Siavete 
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m, to be educated themselves, and to take the strains and stresses 
Many of our problems are emotional. It is that kind of thing. 
Then there are the general labor-management conferences that are 
nducted throughout the country. We take a heavy part in them. 
They will be conducted at universities. All of the important industry 
ople in the community will attend for a day or a week. Labor 
people will attend. Our mediators join in the discussions and reason 
th the people, talk about rational approaches to problems without 
the need of the threat to strike and the use of a strike. All of these 
things come under the head of preventive mediation. It is an educa- 
tion process to some extent. 

| have personally done a good deal of that, attended many labor- 
management conferences throughout the country since I have been 
in the Service, and the results have been good, I find. 

Mr. Buspny. Do these men working on preventive mediation ever 

} into a plant where there is not a prospective labor dispute? 

Mr. Couz. Yes. If it is an important plant they will cultivate the 
friendship of the people in the plant on the management side and the 
labor side in order to get their good will. It was not so many years 
co, Mr. Chairman, when mediation service was regarded with some 
mba of suspicion by American industry. I think that is what led 
to a separation from the Labor Department, and as a part of preven- 
tive mediation there is the development of good will on the part of 
industry so it will accept the services of the mediation service. That 
is a part of the program too. I think it is a part that we should put a 
little more stress on. Of course, there is nowhere else in the Govern- 
ment to go, and the Government is very much concerned with what 
happens in private industry. 


PROPORTION OF STAFF TIME DEVOTED TO PREVENTIVE MEDIATION 


Mr. Bussey. Is there any way that you could give us a rough esti- 
mate of the time that might be spent on this, whether it is 5, 20, 40, 
or 60 percent of the work of the agency? 

Mr. Coun. I would defer to my associates. 

Mr. Greenwoop. We shall submit a statement for the record if 
we might have time for a little further study. 

Mr. Bussey. That would be all right. I agree that it would be 
difficult to reduce it to a mathematically precise figure, but at the same 
time you must have some estimate of what it is. 

Mr. Greenwoop. As Mr. Cole pointed out, our records will not 
reflect the actual distribution of time, but we do happen to have our 
regional directors here at this time for a meeting, and I think that we 
might discuss it with them and come up with an informed estimate 
that we might submit for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that would be helpful. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


PROPORTION OF MeEpDIATOR’s TIME DEVOTED TO PREVENTIVE MEDIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


All mediators in the Service engage in preventive mediation activities in addi- 
tion to performing the function of mediating labor-management disputes. The 
Service does not maintain a record or report system which would identify the 
proportion of time devoted to each of these two activities. The two activities are 
usually intermingled; the mediator during the course of a contract negotiation is 
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constantly on the alert for opportunities to improve the relationship between the 
parties which, of course, is the essence of preventive mediation. However, there 
are times when a mediator is engaged in preventive mediation activities when 
there is no existing dispute. The amount of this type of activity fluctuates wit! 
the number of disputes being mediated, which in turn varies from month to month 
The peak in dispute mediation is usually reached in late spring or early summer 
The low point in number of disputes is usually about November and December 
During this latter period the mediators have more time to devote to the preventi 


mediation activities described elsewhere in the budget submission. Thus, t} 
proportion of time devoted to preventive mediation will vary from month t 
month and from area to area. An informed estimate by the regional directors of 


the Service is that the proportion of time devoted to preventive mediation 
range from 5 percent during the peak period of dispute cases to about 50 percent 
during the winter months An overall year-round average would approximat 
20 percent. 


STENOGRAPHIC AND SECRETARIAL STAFF IN FIELD 


Mr. Bussey. How many of the approximately 350 field employees 
are mediators? 

Mr. Coie. 235. 

Mr. Bussey. I notice that you have 90 positions in grades GS-3, 
4, 5, and 7 shown in the appe ndix to the budget. Why is it necessary 
to hi ave sO many positions in those grades? For the most part these 
are secretarial and clerical positions, I take it. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes. They are in our field offices and in our 
regional offices. They do the typing and the letterwriting for the 
regional directors and the mediators in the field. They prepare the 
reports, maintain the files, the attendance records, prepare special 
reports, and handle all the usual office routine of a Government 
agency. We have 12 regional offices, and I do not remember how 
many field offices besides that where we have clerical staffs. 

Mr. Eapy. About 20. 

Mr. Greenwoop. About 20 field offices with one girl in each to 
answer the telephone, and so on, when the mediators are out on 
eases. They take messages for them and do their correspondence 
work, and so forth. 

Mr. Bussey. The regional directors and the mediators are out in 
the field most of the time rather than in their regional and field offices, 
if they are doing their job. 

Mr. GrEENWoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. How about the regional directors? Are they out of 
their offices most of the time? 

Mr. GrEENWoop. They are out a good bit of the time dealing with 
the parties, sitting in with their mediators, doing in effect a public- 
relations job among management and labor representatives to promote 
the work of the Service and to create acceptability for the Service. 

Mr. Cour. And pinch-hitting in difficult cases with the mediators 
They will join with the mediator in a particularly obstinate case and 
sit with the mediator when the case is not responding. 


INCREASE IN FIELD LOCATIONS AND CLERICAL POSITIONS, 1951-53 


Bussey. I notice that you have 6 more stenographic and 

secre etari al positions in 1953 than i in 1952, and 12 more than in 1951. 
Why is that increase necessary? 

Mr. Greenwoop. As the number of mediators expanded we opened 

up some additional field offices; and, of course, additional stenog- 
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hers were required to take care of the additional clerical work of 
new mediators. 
Mr. Buspey. How many additional field offices were opened in the 
fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953? 
\ir. GREENWOOD. May we submit that for the record? 
Mr. Bussey. Certainly. 
The following was submitted in lieu of the information requested: ) 


Field-office locations and clerical positions, by fiscal year 





I ion Iv51 | 1952 M ORS Locatior 1951 | 1952 = 3 
Ma 5 5 5 Indianapolis, Ind ] l 
_ Cont l Chicago, Ul 6 6 
e, RI l Minneapolis, Mini l 1 
York, N. Y 6 6 6 Milwaukee, Wi l l 
N. ¥ l ] l St. Louis, Mo 5 
hia, Pa 6 6 6 Kansas Cit Mo 1 l 
f Pa l l 1 Denver, Colo l l 
ton, D. C 6 6 F Des Moines, lowa l 
e, Md ‘ l Dallas, Tex $ } $ 
id, Va Houston, Tex l 
Ga 6 7 6 Tulsa, Okla 
gham, Ala 1 New Orleans, La 
le, Tenn Seattle, Wash 
enn l Portl ! l 
Oni € 6 San Fra », € f 5 
Ohio Fresn 
Ohio l I Angele 1 ] 2 2 
bus, Ohio l Salt Lake City, 1 t 
ti, Onio 1 l l 
e, Ky 1] Total 77 80 yO 
ich 6 ¢ 7 
1 
graphic positions provided in 1953 fiscal year budget, currently unoccupied and deleted from fiscal 
154 estimate. 
ntinued 


DECENTRALIZATION OF MEDIATION FUNCTION 


Mr. GreeNwoop. I might say in that connection that we endeavor 
to put our mediators as close to the people they serve as we possibly 
can. We want to become as decentralized as possible so that the 
mediators are close to, and work closely with, the people whom they 
serve. They get to know the people better that way, and for that 
reason we try to disperse them as much as possible. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Cour. I think, if I may call your attention to page 13, which is 
a map, you can understand why Mr. Greenwood makes that point. 
Some of our regions are very, very large geographically. Region 
No. 10 includes everything from New Mexico through Texas down to 
Louisiana, and obviously one central office could not very well service 
the entire area. Region No. 5 is another good illustration. It 
includes everything from the tip of Florida up through Tennessee, 
and there is a good deal of industry in that area. If we should have 
all our people concentrated in one office, our regional office at Atlanta, 

would take a good deal of travel. There would be a good deal of 
lost motion in time before they could service people. 

Mr. Greenwoop, And the service would not be as effective in that 
Way. 


~ 
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Mr. Core. Mr. Eady just whispered to me that I should call your 
attention to the fact that, of these new clerical positions, there are 
eight that are not filled yet. They are authorized but not filled, 
these lower ers ade clerical positions. 


ACTION ON LOYALTY REVIEW CASES 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Greenwood, when we had the hearings for the 
fiscal year 1953 I talked with you at quite some length about one of 
your conciliators that I had reason to believe should not be in Govern- 
ment employment. 

What, if anything, has happened to that man, as far as the Federal] 
Mediation and Conciliation Service is concerned? 

Mr. Greenwoop. He is still on the payroll, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Has any further determination by the Loyalty 
Board in the agency been made since the hearings of last year? 

Mr. Greenwoop. The case is now before the Loyalty Review 
Board, and under our instructions any inquiry should be directed to 
that Board rather than to our Service. 

Mr. Bussey. For the time being, at least, I am directing my 
inquiry to you. Does the Loyalty Review Board lof the agency still 
think that man should be in Government service? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Under our instructions from the White House, 
Mr. Chairman, we are precluded from answering questions of that 
type. 

Mr. Bussey. How many persons in your agency have been up for 
review before the Loyalty Review Board under the President’s 
directive of 1947? 


Mr. Greenwoop. I do not have the exact figures. May we submit 
that for the record? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, and when you submit that for the record will 
you submit the number that have been passed on favorably and those 
that have been passed on unfavorably by your local board? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I think we can do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


SumMARY OF Loya.Lty CASES 


Number of cases received by agency Board--- 
Employees separated prior to consideration by agency Board 


Number of cases considered by agency Board - - -- 


Favorable findings 

Unfavorable findings- - - 

Number of cases referred to Review Board sale 

Employees separated prior to post-audit by Review Board 
Number of cases pending before Review Board Mar. 24, 1953_- 


Number of cases post-audited by Review Board 
Agency findings accepted by Review Board- 
Agency findings reversed by Review Board 

Mr. Bussey. As the record will show, I was very careful to keep 
that man’s name out of the record last year. For the time being at 
least I am following the same procedure. 
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GREENWOOD. We appreciate that. 

\ir. Buspry. Because I have no intention whatever of trying in 
way to embarrass the individaul, or the Board, or the Federal 
iation and Conciliation Service. All I am trying to do is a con- 
tive job of helping the agency. As evidence of that good faith 

my part, 1 might say that 1 was responsible in great degree for 
ng 10 people dismissed at one time from the State Department 
ng the 80th Congress; but I did not reveal their names, I did not 
e any speeches about it, I put no publicity in the papers. The 
thing that I am trying to get is constructive results. 

When did the case of this individual go to the Loyalty Board for 


GREENWOOD. Do we have that information, Mr. Eady? 
Eapy. Relying on memory, I think it was about February or 


Coir. May I say this—they have conducted a hearing, the 
~ Review Board, in this case and have not vet made a ruling. 
. Bussny. Well, I am just trying to ascertain if they have been 
moving with dispatch. 

Mr. Coin. Yes; they have completed the hearing, I understand. 
[hey conducted a hearing out in Ohio and the record is closed and 
their decision should be forthcoming soon, I would think. 

Mr. Buspry. And that case did not go to the Loyalty Review Board 
until February of this year? 

\fr. Eapy. I was mistaken about the date. 

Mr. Bussey. On what date did it go to the Loyalty Review Board? 

Mr. Eapy. Possibly about 4 months ago. 

Mr. Bussny. And it took the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service all that time to make its determination, Mr. Greenwood? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I am not sure of the chronology at this time. 
| would have to look at the record. 

Mr. Bussny. I do not know why you would have to look at the 

ord, when I brought the case up as long ago as February 7 of 1952, 
nd, as Mr. Eady says, it went to the Loyalty Review Board about 4 
months ago. It seems rather self-evident to me that it took the Fed- 

| Mediation and Conciliation Service at least all that time to make 
its determination. 

Mr. Greenwoop. As I recall, when we spoke to you at that time in 

hearings last year, that case was before the Loyalty Review Board 

en. Subsequently, it was referred back to the Service, and when a 
ise is closed by the agency Board, the Review Board, at its own dis- 

etion, decides when to pick up that case for review. We do not 

that decision. 

Mr. Bussey. When did this individual start to work in the Federal 
\fediation and Conciliation Service? 

Mr. Greenwoop. | would have to supply that for the record. 

\[r. Buspry. Would you do that, please? 

\lr. GREENWOop. Yes. 

The information follows: ) 

January 30, 1942. 


Mr. Bussey. When you are supplying that for the record, will you 
also supply for the record the date that his case was first considered 
by the Loyalty Board of the agency? 
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Mr. GreENwoop. I will see if we can supply that information. 

Mr. Bussey. Would there be any difficulty in supplying it? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I am not sure what the terms of the White 
House order are on that score. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I will tell you this, if you can find any terms of 
the White House order that would prevent you from doing that, and 
you do not do it, I am going to break this case wide open, and, f 
the record, I am getting sick and tired of the continuing delay on a 
loyalty case such as the . of this individual. I have been very lenient 
in this situation, but I do not propose to be lenient any longer. | 
hate to bring any agency into severe criticism, but I think from what 
I know of this case that this agency should be criticised. Frankly 
my patience is running to an end, especially in view of the testimony 
on February 7, 1952. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


CHRONOLOGY OF A Speciric Loyautry Case 


August 2, 1948: Investigation reports first transmitted to the Federal Mediatio: 
and Conciliation Service by the Civil Service Commission. 

August 25, 1948: First decision by the Federal Mediation and Conciliatior 
Service Loyalty Board. 

December 31, 1948: Remanded by the Loyalty Review Board on procedural 
grounds. 

February 9, 1949: Reply made by Federal Mediation and Conciliation Servic: 
to procedural objections raised by Loyalty Review Board. 

March 10, 1949: Postaudited and found in accordance with the directives of 
the Loyalty Review Board. 

May 16, 1949: Additional FBI reports transmitted to the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service by the Civil Service Commission. 

June 2, ae Second decision by the Federal Mediation and Conciliatio1 
Service Loyalty Board. 

Septe »mber > 1949: Postaudited and found in accordance with the directives of 
the Loyalty Review Board. 

April 28, 1951: Executive Order 10241, establishing new standards, issued. 

December 19, 1951: Third decision by Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service Loyalty Board (based on review of case under new standard). 

February 20, 1952: Remanded by the Loyalty Review Board on procedural 
grounds. 

May 7, 1952: Additional investigation by the FBI requested by the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

July 16, 1952: Additional FBI reports received. 

September 27, 1952: Fourth decision by the Federal Mediation and Conciliatio1 
Service Loyalty Board. 


October 3, 1952: File picked up for postaudit by Loyalty Review Board. 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, I should simply like to comment that 
I have never attended a congressional committee hearing when a 
witness has been as reticent to testify as Mr. Greenwood has been 
this morning. 

Mr. Bussey. You should read the hearings of last year starting 
at page 67. I did not want to waste the committee’s time this 
morning and I have not gone into the case as extensively as I did 
then. 

RESIGNATION OF DIRECTOR OF MEDIATION SERVICE 


Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Cole, you find yourself, I think, in a rather 
pec wlic ar position this morning. As I understand it, you have already 
submitted your resignation as Director of the Medication and Con- 
ciliation Service, and that resignation has been accepted. 
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Mr. Cour. Yes. 
\Mr. Fogarty. You are just marking time until your successor is 


) 


sen 
' \M[r. Corn. We are marking time. We are marking time rather 
yorously, I may say. 

\ir. Focarry. I did not mean that you weren’t continuing to do 

effective job, but you are in an unusual position. 

Mr. Cote. You are perfectly right. It is an unusual position. 

Mr. Fogarty. I, for one, am very sorry to see you leaving the 
service. I had hoped that you might continue on because everything 
| have heard about the Service under your direction has been good and 
all the newspaper comments that I have read since you have sub- 
mitted your resignation have been in your favor. 

Mr. Coie. Thank you, sir. 


NATIONAL LABOR MANAGEMENT PANEL 


Mr. Fogarty. You discussed the labor management panel that is to 
be set up. Was such a panel ever set up before? 

Mr. Cote. Yes. It is provided for in the 1947 law. It was set up 

al originally by Mr. Ching, and then it died. The members under the 
law are appointed for 3 years, 2 years, and 1 year, so that we have a 
rotating family or panel, and when the first terms expired they were 
not renewed, and so the panel just died. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you know why it was not renewed? 

Mr. Coun. I understand that the White House simply did not 
desire to reappoint the members. 

Mr. Fogarty. The President has requested that this panel be 
reinstituted? 

Mr. Cote. Yes. There has been talk about it, both privately and 
publicly. I have an impression that the President did say that the 
labor-management panel would be reestablished. We recommended 
that it should be. 


COMPOSITION AND RESPONSIBILITY OF PANEL 


Mr. Fogarty. Is that a three-man panel? 

Mr. Coin. No, sir; it is a 12-man panel, 6 of labor and 6 of manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Fogarty. Picked by the President? 

Mr. Cour. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Subject to Senate confirmation? 

Mr. Cour. I think not. I think the law simply says—designated 
by the President. 

Mr. Fogarty. What would be their responsibility? 

Mr. Corn. They would be an advisory panel as to the general 
policy matters within the Service. 

Mr. Focarry. To the Service? 

Mr. Cote. To the Service. They would also be available for help 
in special cases where they could be of help. I personally believe they 

ly could be of help in directing the force of public opinion in some cases 

at one side, or both sides, in any important dispute. 
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Boarpbs OF INQUIRY 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 est 


AT $47, 500 $47, 500 
ated balance l —45, 074 
Obligat 2, 42¢ 47, 500 1 


Obligations by activities 


Investigations of labor disputes which imperil the national health and 


safety: 


1952 Pi Sa vee Tree @ pe. eee $2, 42¢ 
1953 _-_- = ~ = 47, 500 
a a eae ae: a ei ween ae, O00 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 esti 
Average number of all employees 2 
01 Personal services 
Part-time and temporary positions $1, 050 $22, 500 | $22, 50 
Payment above basic rates 7 mt 209 
lotal personal services 1, 259 22, 500 | 22, 5 
02 Travel 105 20, 000 20 
04 Communication services 112 2, 000 2, 000 
Printing and reproduction 250 500 | 0 
07 Other contractual service 700 2, 000 | 2, 00K 
08 Supplies and materials 500 | 
Obligations incurred : 3, 2, 426 47, 500 | 47, 500 
Analysis of expenditures 
Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current 
authorizations 
1952 Jb tee eed. 7 ee eee Woe = ant ee, 42 
SUE a &ia 7 ‘ ‘ i te clam ’ & ste a es Oe 
BE ia ee cee ie at skh chee sua sree UT OT B00 


Mr. Focarry. What about the boards of inquiry? Do you have 
any this fiscal year? 

Mr. Cote. Yes. We have the one in the American Locomotive 
case. That board met, both at the beginning of the dispute and at 
the end of the dispute, as provided by the law. You will notice that 
the allowance for boards of inquiry has been cut down by the Bureau 
of the Budget from $47,500 to $10,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. There have been some years when none of the allow- 
ance for this purpose has been used. 

Mr. Core. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is just included in case necessity demands and 
the board has to be set up? 

Mr. Cour. Yes. We have a list of the times it has been used 
over the years since 1948. It has been used 11 times. 

Mr. Fogarty. Since 1948? 

Mr. Cour. Including 1948. 

Mr. Focarry. During this fiscal year it was used only once? 
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Mr. Cote. That is right. 
Mr. Focarty. In the locomotive case? 
Mr. Cote. Yes; and used only once in 1952, and not at all in 1951. 
\ir. Minus. Once in 1951. 
\Ir. Coin. Not according to the record. There is no listing of any 
1951. The last one before 1952 is the 1950 Bituminous Coal Board. 
\ir. Fogarty. What was the one in 1952? 
Mr. Cote. We had the copper and nonferrous metals industry. 
Mr. Fogarty. How long did the injunction last? 
Mr. Cote. I would not be able to answer that. 
Mr. Miuus. The injunction ran its full course and it covered the 
nonferrous metals industry. It ran the full course in the American 
Locomotive Co. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did we use in appropriations in that case of 
1952 and what have you used in the locomotive case? 

Mr. Coxe. I think we can give you a breakdown of that very 
q —s 

Mr. Eapy. About $2,500 in 1952. The expenditures in 1953 to 
date are about $5,800. 


SELECTION AND PAYMENT OF PER DIEM PERSONNEL 


Mr. Foaartry. Who selects the board? How is a board set up? 

Mr. Cote. They are named by the President and are paid out of 
our appropriation on a per diem basis plus expenses. They will get 
$50 per day, plus actual expenses. 

Mr. Fogarty. But you pay temporary arbitrators and conciliators 
$75 a day? 

Mr. Coir. Yes. That is because the statute says $50. It is inade- 
quate. I think it is wrong. The statute says $50. 

Mr. Focarry. It is pretty difficult to get good, reliable men for $50 
a day. 

Mr. Coxe. It is not that it is hard to get them. You can get them 
because it is a public duty, a public service. These are emergency 
disputes, but it is wrong to ask people of the caliber we want to use to 
work for $50 a day. They earn more as private arbiters in their own 
profession, Private parties call them in to a minor grievance case 
and will pay them $150 a day gladly, and when we call them into an 
emergency situation and the law says that we can pay them only $50, 
they take it as a public service. We have not run into any difficulty 
on that score yet that I know of. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TEMPORARY CONCILIATORS, ETC. 


Mr. Fogarty. In the case of the temporary arbiters and the con- 
ciliators and mediators, how many were employed during the last 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Coie. Panel members? 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that what you call them? 

Mr. Cote. They are usually called in to serve on panels and things 
of that kind. In 1953, three times we used panels. Those were the 
cases of the American Cyanamid Co., the Marine Towing and Trans 
portation Employees Association—the tugboat strike in New York 
and the Kaiser Engineering Co. They used panels in those cases 
and they worked very well. We got rid of the strikes through those 


panels. 
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STRIKE OUTLOOK 


Mr. Focarry. As you see it at the present time, do you think that 
strikes are going to be more difficult to straighten out in the future 
than they have been in the past? 

Mr. Coxe. I am fearful of that. I am a little concerned about 
that. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not foresee any diminishing of strikes in 
the near future? 

Mr. Coxe. No, sir. Iam sorry to say that I do not at the moment 
I see some bad situations in the offing, and any one or several of them 
could be bad cases. We have maritime situations coming along 
shortly. We have rubber. We have steel coming in June. They 
are some of the principal ones. Then of course we have this jet 
engine thing that I spoke of before. 


ELIMINATION OF PERSONNEL INCREASES FOR LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
PANEL 


Mr. Focarry. I notice in the old budget that you had a request 
for two additional positions in the Director’s office. 

Mr. Cote. Yes. That was in connection with the Labor-Manage- 
ment Panel that we spoke of. The executive secretary for that panel 
and a stenographer for that panel. 

Mr. Focarry. That increase has been eliminated in the revised 
budget. 

Mr. Coie. The reason for that is this—when we went before the 
Bureau of the Budget I personnally recommended very strongly that 
in addition to having the National Labor-Management Panel, which 
the law requires, we set up counterparts in each region on the theory 
that although a case may not be of national concern it may be of 
great community concern, and that same theory would apply to 
national panel that could apply toa regional panel. The public utility 
strike in a community would create a national emergency, and a very 
sericus community problem, and the Bureau of the Budget eliminated 
that. They said to us it was partly due to the fact that I was leaving 
and they though if I were to stay their consideration might be different 
They thought that it was in the nature of a personal program that | 
had, so they eliminated that. 


rRANSFER OF ATOMIC ENERGY LABOR RELATIONS PANEL 


Mr. Focarty. As I understood you earlier, you said that there is 
going to be a new setup within your department to deal with labor- 
management relations in the atomic energy field. 

Mr. Cote. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. That is going to come from your present organization 
is it? 

Mr. Cote. No. We will be asked, I believe, to suggest some 
names to the President. There is some question technically whether 
the President could name them because there is no statutory provision 
for it, or whether the President could designate them, and we wil 
technically appoint them. 

Mr. Focarry. Will that mean additional positions? 
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; Mr. Coin. Yes. Part-time people, panel people, will be used as 
: situation arises. 
\ir. Fogarty. Just in the atomic energy field? 
| \fr. Cotz. Strictly the atomic energy. 
Mr. Focarty. There would not be anything permanent about 
work? 

Mr. Cote. The setup itself will be permanent, but the individuals 

ill not be employed full time. They will be called in as the situation 
arises. We will have to assign, of course, one of our staff to service 
the panel, but we believe that could be done part time by one of our 


ae present staff. 
Mr. Fogarty. How was this old labor-management panel operated 
3 n the atomic energy field? Were they paid out of the Atomic Energy 
e Commission’s funds? 
Mr. Coin. Yes, by the Commission. 
Mr. Fogarty. That was their responsibility, to handle the atomic 
energy disputes? 
i Mr. Coin. Yes. 
Mr. Fogarty. It is now out of existence? 
| \r. Corn. Yes, and transferred to our agency. 
Mr. Fogarty. That is all. 
: Mr. Busspny. Mr. Greenwood, we are all aware of the fact that 
President Eisenhower is contemplating issuing a new directive with 
ard to handling security and loyalty cases. 

\lr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

the Mr. Bussey. It is my understanding that the Bureau of the Budget 
has submitted that proposed directive to the various agencies of Gov- 
nment that have set up loyalty boards under the former directive of 

sident Truman. 

\ir. Grrenwoop. That is my understanding. 

LING OF A SPECIFIC LOYALTY CASE UNDER NEW PRESIDENTIAL 
ORDER 

Mr. Buspry. Was one of those contemplated directives concerning 

alty review procedure submitted to you or your agency for con- 

ideration and comment? 

Mr. GreENwoop. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Bussny. Do you think if the new directive were put into 
ffect as originally submitted to the agencies it would be less difficult 
or you to get rid of an individual of the kind we have been discussing? 

\Ir. Grepnwoop. Well, I am not sure just how to interpret the 

\r- word “difficult”’ there. These cases, to my mind, are all very difficult. 

Mr. Busspgy. Will it be easier for you to get rid of such an indi- 
dual? 

0] Mir. Greenwoop. I think generally speaking, under the terms 
the proposed Executive order, it will be easier procedurally to get 

| d of unwanted individuals in the Federal service. 
he \Mr. Bussry. Of course, we do not know what the final order will be, 
i it I understand that it should be operative within the next week or 
\ ) days, and I am wondering whether, if there are not too many 


changes from the original order, you would not be able to take im- 
mediate action with respect to this individual. 
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Mr. GrEENWOop. Under the terms of the new order it is my, 
understanding that the Director of the Service will be required 
appoint a security officer, and it would be his decision to make in this 
and all other cases, and I would suppose he would be able to ta 
prompt ac tion on all the pending cases which would have to be re- 
viewed, but the form that action would take I cannot predict, o| 
course. 

Mr. Bussey. For the convenience of discussion, let us assume tha 
you will be appointed the new security officer. Would you be abj 
to remove this individual from the Service? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Be able to—yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Any further questions, Mr. Fernandez? 

Mr. Fernanpez. No. I would like for the record to show that | 
just came in. I was detained this morning by another commitment, 
so I do not know specifically what has been under disc ‘ussion. 

Mr. Bunce. Mr. Chairman, I am just wondering what the impli- 
cation of Mr. Greenwood’s last answer was. He very careful! 
phrased that to say he would “be able” to get rid of the individual 
Did you attach any particular implication to that, Mr. Greenwood? 

Mr. Greenwoop. If I understood the question correctly, th 
chairman was asking whether under the terms of the new Executiy: 
order we could dispense with the services of this particular individual! 
under discussion, and I would take it to apply to any other individual! 
I think if the facts warranted, under this proposed order, you could 
get rid of any individual. 

Mr. Bunce. I gather the implication from the way you answered 
the question, after some hesitation, that you would not favor getting 
rid of this particular individual. Do you want the committee to 
have that impression? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I would not want the committee to have an) 
particular impression on that point at this time because my mind is 
certainly not made up in advance on the question. 

First of all, fhe new order is not out. Secondly, I have not bee 
designated as a security officer, and third, I would not attempt to 
make the decision in advance. I would do it only under the terms of 
the order, and in accordance with the facts presented in any case. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; but we were assuming that there would be no 
material change from the draft of the directive sent to the various 
Federal agencies and that you would be the security officer. 

Now, you have undoubtedly reviewed the file of this individual and 
you are very familiar with all the derogatory information in the file 
and therefore I ask you again—would you get rid of this individual 
under those circumstances? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Well, the question is now rephrased to—would 
I get rid of him? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That I cannot answer. I would not attempt to 
predict at this time what I would do in any specific case without 
reviewing the complete record again in the light of the new directive 
from the President. I think it would be an unw arranted assumption 
on my part to assume that I could retain in mind all the facts and 
judge the man in the light of any new directive, or new standard which 
might be issued by the President. 
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\ir. Bussey. I think that I can say without contradiction that 

; js not just an ordinary case in the agency; this is a particular case 

one that has been considered by the agency and talked about by 

’ iwency, at considerable length by you and the former Director of 
thi Sen'vise, Mr. Ching. 

\ir. GreENwoop. It has been some time since I have had a chance 
ok into the record. 

Mr. Bussey. I will say that if the evidence in the file did not make 


a better impression on you than that, an impression so vague you 


nnot even recall what was in the file, I just hope that you will not be 
new security officer of the agency under the new directive. 
\ir. GreENwoop. I hope so, too. 
Mr. Bussey. If you are, I will certainly register some very vigorous 
ybjections. 
Are there any further questions? 
If not, the committee will stand adjourned. 


WeEDNEsDAY, Aprit 15, 1953. 


NEUROLOGY AND SENSORY DISEASES 


WITNESSES 


DR. CORNELIUS H. TRAEGER, OF NEW YORE 

DR. DERRICK T. VAIL, OF CHICAGO 

DR. JOSEPH P. EVANS, OF CINCINNATI 

A. BURKS SUMMERS, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

MRS. RUTH McCORMICK TANKERSLEY, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Buspry. The committee will come to order. 

Dr. Traeger, would you identify yourself for the record, please, and 
then the committee will be very happy to hear any statement you may 
wish to make. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CORNELIUS H. TRAEGER 


Dr. TrarGcer. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Cornelius H. Traeger, doctor of medicine of the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians; consultant medical director of the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, New York; attending physician of the 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York; attending physician, Hospital of 
Special Surgery, New York; fellow of the New York Academy of 
Science; fellow of New York Academy of Medicine; fellow of American 
College of Physicians; fellow of American Academy of Neurology; 
fellow of American Association for the Advancement of Science; and 
director of the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation of New York. 

Gentlemen, I am truly grateful for the privilege of appearing before 
you to present the case for the neurological and sensory diseases. 

[ am, of course, well aware of the present state of world unrest 
which makes our enormous defense budget so vitally necessary. | 
am also aware of the great many demands ‘made upon you for financial 
help from many sources. I am also sure we all are aware of the fact 
that life expectancy in the United States ranks the highest in the 
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world today and that medical standards and techniques of research 
in this country are outstanding. 

Why, then, am I here? I want to speak for the neurological and 
sensory diseases, the neglected and forgotten ills of mankind. Among 
the chronic and infectious diseases, the number of persons dying from 
neurological and sensory disorders is exceeded only by the number of 
persons dying from cancer and heart diesase. The number of thos 
presently affected by neurological and sensory disorders which are of 
grave or less serious importance may be estimated at about 20 million 

When yov listen to me today, gentlemen, I do not want you to 
listen to C. H. Traeger. I want you to believe that you are listening 
to these 20 million voices talking to you as your fellow citizens. 

For most of these diseases the causes are unknown, and no specifi 
treatment is available. 

The broad concept of neurological and sensory disorders consti- 
tuting a major health problem in the United States is unfamiliar to 
manv. While most of us think of the various types of cancer as 
simply being cancer, and various types of heart diseases as heart 
disease, the various types of neurological and sensory disorders 
whether poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, epilep 
muscular dystrophy, and many disorders of the eye and ear—seem 
each to constitute a separate problem in themselves. In fact, this is 
not so; just as the problems of heart disease are linked to the enti 
circulatory system so all diseases of the nervous system are referabl 
to a single organ, the brain; and its important appendages: The spinal 
cord. the nerves, and the sensory receptors which provide us with t! 
power of sight and hearing. 

As a distinct group of disorders the neurological and sensory 
seases do create a dreadfully serious public health problem. As | 
said before, they affect approximately 20 million persons in tl 
United States alone, of whom at least half endure gravely disabli 
conditions. 

(As part of the record submitted there is a table, table No. 1, whi 
‘ndicates the major crippling chronic neurological sensory disorders 
epilepsy, cerebral palsy, hemiplegia, Parkinson’s disease, aphasia, 
multiple sclerosis, mucsular dystrophy, total or partial blindness 
deafness, chronic meningitis, chronic encephalitis, which we think of 
as brain fever, poliomyelitis, neurosyphilis, brain, spinal and per'- 
pheral nerve tumors, and myasthenia gravis. 

Those are the important ones. ‘Then there are the minor ones 
which are just as disabling, such as neuralgia, neuritis, Bell’s palsy, 
shingles, migraine, and chronic headaches. All of these are serious 
to the people who have them, but we classify them as minor disorders 
of the neurological system. 

No other group of disorders causes such permanent crippling, and 
this crippling is usually so severe as to cause profound psychological, 
and social and economic dislocation for the sufferer. No other group 
receives so little medical and research attention, yet no other major 
group of disorders represents such an economic loss to the Nation. 

The needs are great, as I shall try to explain, and the work to be 
done is urgently important. It has been said before that it would be 
possible for a surgeon to start cutting away on a human body, be- 
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re} vinning at the feet and that such amputation could be extended for 
te a way, two or three feet, and that at the end there would still be 


ChuLt 


an left at least a partially useful human being. But, if such a surgeon 
one started cutting from the head down, there would be no human being 
om left at about the end of two inches. 
> al | know that statistics are boring but sometimes they are revealing. 
\S \n analysis of the amount of support appropriated from both the 
a of Federal Government and the public for research in 1950-1951 reveals 
ion come significant figures: 
— f $143 for each victim of cancer 
i. - $5 for each victim of heart disease, and 
7 45 cents for each person suffering from neurological or sensory 
: disorders. 
| What is responsible for the neglect of these neurological and sensory 
disorders? ‘There are many reasons. 
i) They do not inspire the immediate fear of death, as does cancer, 
though strokes are the No. 3 killer and brain tumors or brain injuries 


also a frequent cause of death. 
: 2) The vast majority of these diseases are not considered conta- 
ous or infectious, like tuberculosis, venereal disease, influenza, ete., 
some of the serious ones are; such as meningitis, encephalitis, or 
Poliomyelitis. 

3) The contributing public is not as aware of the drama of neuro- 
logical and sensory diseases as they are of cancer, heart disease, 
tuberculosis, or arthritis, although much tragic drama is commonplace 

such diseases as cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, Parkinsonism, 

scular dystrophy, myasthenia gravis, ete. 

t) There has always been a curious curtain of mystery about the 
brain and spinal cord and its diseases, which has diminished research 

fort into these disorders. Neurology has frequently been described 
. the past as a science which has tried to diagnose diseases for which 
nothing could be done. 

When I was a student, and for many years afterward, neurology 

S as described as a science which diagnosed diseases for which nothing 
5 could be done. That is changed now. 

5) The nervous system, the brain and spinal cord, are enveloped 
within the rigid bony enclosures of the skull and spinal vertebral 
bones which makes their exposure difficult and often hazardous for 
investigation. 

6) Many neurological disorders have been surrounded by an aura 

S ane guilt, or social embarrassment. The patient with epilepsy, 
us erebral palsy, or multiple sclerosis often tries to conce: al or to minimize 
rs the external manifestations of his illness. The relatives of such 
itients are too often silent about their afflicted ones. The patients 
and their families are loath to plead their own cause, and are reluctant 
to seek others to speak for them. 
1D [t is for these reasons, and others, that only a small portion of the 


iol funds appropriated for scientific research have been available for the 

nvestigation of the neurological and sensory disorders. Our fellow 
ly citizens have, however, in recent years, demonstrated their awareness 
be of the seriousness of these problems by the creation of increasingly 


\e- effective voluntary health agencies, dedicated to the solution of these 
various neurological mysteries, such agencies as the National Multiple 
Lerosis Society, the United Cerebral Palsy Association, Inec., the 
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Muscular Dystrophy Association of America, Inc., the Nationa! 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, the National E pilepsy 
League, Inc., the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
Inc., the American Foundation for the Blind, and many others. This 
year these voluntary agencies have founded a Committee for Research 
in Neurological Disorders with a medical scientist as chairman. 

Much is known about these diseases. A very large book could be 
written, containing the presently available knowledge, but a very 
much greater book would have to be written to contain that which is 
yet to be learned. 

RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Science has begun to develop new lines of investigation and new 
precision tools which promise major advances in the development of 
new treatments in the neurological and sensory diseases within the 
very near future. As a result of work done in the past 10 years, such 
disorders as Parkinsonism, myasthenia gravis and especially epilepsy 

can be partially controlled through new drugs. Precision diagnostic 
instruments like the electroence phalograph and the electromyograp h, 
which operate in the field of neuromuscular diseases somewhat like 
the electrocardiograph does in heart disease, have been perfected. 
Radioactive tracer techniques are bringing greater accuracy to the 
diagnosis of many neurological disorders. Improved surgical tech- 
niques for operations on the ear for certain types of deafness have been 
developing. New diagnostic techniques and beneficial results from 
ACTH and cortisone in certain eye diseases have been achieved. And 
they are really within the realm of miracles. 

Within the past year, we have seen investigations which promise a 
diagnostic test for multiple sclerosis, and a method for regenerating 
nerve tissue. If you cut a muscle or break a bone, those tissues 
regenerate. If you cut a nerve tissue, that is it. It never grows back 
It never regenerates. An injury to a nerve is @ permanent injury. 

A rising tide of public interest in the neurological and sensory dis- 
orders was largely responsible for the establishment of the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness in the summer of 
1950 under Public Law 692 (81st Cong.). Prior to its establishment, 
Congress had received more than a dozen proposals to establish dis- 
tinct and separate institutes for several of the separate disease entities 
with which the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness is now concerned. With the passage of Public Law 692, the 
hopes of all voluntary health agencies working in the field of the 
neurological and sensory disorders, the hopes of millions of sufferers 
who had looked forward to an organized attack on their diseases 
finally became realized. 

This legislation seemed to meet all the needs for a thorough challenge 
of the neurological and sensory disorders. It empowered the Institute 
through the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service to conduct 
research in these fields; to support such research at non-Federal institu- 
tions; and it empowered the Institute to support training relating 
to the cause, prevention, and methods of diagnosis and treatment of 
these disorders. 
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Such powers, in fact, have been granted more in theory than in 

tuality. Im 1950 when the Congress established the Institute, 
ress did not implement its mandate by granting the Institute 
operating funds. A budget request of $5,200,000 to institute a 
scale program was presented but no appropriation was made 
lable. 

fise ‘al year 1952, the $1,250,000 made available was just suffi- 

o plan a modest program of research but far from enough to 
the Institute into full operation. This budget permitted only 
allotments for the support of research fellows and _ clinical 
nees in neurology, ophthalmology and rehabilitation. No funds 
provided for grants to the Nation’s medical schools for the 
elopment or initiation of programs for training teachers in neuro- 
ical and sensory disorders. No funds were provided for the initia- 
tion of special projects necessary for the testing and development of 
diagnostic or treatment methods. 

These funds were made available within the general appropriation- 
Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service, 1952.” The $1,972,300 budget for the current fiscal year 

luly 1, 1952-June 30, 1953, again within the overall appropriation, 

“Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health, Public Health 

vice” provided for substantially the same program as the previous 
ar which supported only the planning group. 

This budget, exce pt for the provision of $74,200 for the opening of 

clinical cente r, is as follows: 
Research grants - ---- ‘ a ee F sanentuxs si 1, 206,008 
Rese = fellowships iin hak ; mk Pee A 150, 000 
I'r ig stipends__- ; 51, 500 
Traini ing grants----- ; ‘ : bi 58, 500 
Special projects- - - - - - : 0 


Direct operations (including basic and clinical investigations, pro- 
ram direction, grant management, and administration) 386, 300 


Total i , . 1,972, 300 


In the fall of 1952, the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 

abor, Federal Security Agency, recommended that funds for this 

stitute be broken out of the general operation expense appropria- 
on of the National Institutes of Health and be listed as an identifi- 
able appropriation on the budget. 

\s a result of these inadequate funds, the Institute, now 2 years 
id, stands in a crucial position. As the first organized effort in this 
country to mount an attack on neurological and sensory disorders, it 
has become for many sufferers a symbol of hope; that hope now 
hreatens to die. For the medical schools, for the basic sr 
science, this Institute is the focal point for the development of : 
national research and training program for the diseases of the nervous 
and sensory systems.’ It is upon these groups that the success of 
any medical program must depend; and if support from this Institute 
is not available, or is withdrawn, the progress of medical healing in 
this tremendously important field, so well begun, may be delayed 
lor years, 
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Let me illustrate. At the time of the last Advisory Council meet- 
ing of this Institute held February 1953, of which I am a member, the 
Institute had available about $6,000 for the awarding of recom- 
mended research grants in the amount of over half a million dollars. 
The Institute could therefore pay only about 1 percent of their obli- 
rations. 

Important research projects had, therefore, to be abandoned. For 
example, Dr. Fred A. Mettler of Columbia University, Department 
of Neurology, has recently discovered a technique for culturing nerve 
cells psy the body, in a condition close enough to normal so that 
they can be made, by electrical means, to discharge nerve impulses 
Suc "Ny a discovery is of the greatest importance in basic research and 
may lead the way to a fundamental understanding of all neurological 
diseases. This research could not be supported because the Institute 
did not have the funds to support the project. 

On the basis of previous experience, it can be expected that at the 
next council meeting grants in the amount of $4,000,000 will be 
received for consideration, and that half of these will be recommended 
for approval by the study sections and the advisory council. There- 
fore, by the end of fiscal year 1953, the Institute will have recom- 
mended grant support totaling about two and a half million dollars 
but will be unable to activate a single one of these research projects. 

Obligations in fiscal year 1952 will include this total, plus $1,060,000 
for the renewal of grants made in 1953 and 1952, plus new grants in 
1954 with the estimated approval of two and a half million dollars 
At the end of 1954, therefore, the Institute will have on hand approved 
applications totaling over $6,000,000 but will have just slightly more 
than $4,328,000 to pay them under the original executive budget, 
leaving almost $2,000,000 of worthwhile research grants to go un- 
supported. 

This Institute, created by Congress 2 years ago to light new fires 


at the shrines of research, has instead left a wake of broken promises 
and dashed hopes. 














PROCEDURE FOR APPROVING RESEARCH GRANTS 





[I wonder, gentlemen, if you know how this Institute operates in 
approving research grants. 1 think it is interesting and important 
A research student applies to the Institute for a grant-in-aid for re- 
search to be conducted in a university or hospital. The administra- 
tion of the Institute determines under which category this research 
will fall. Let us suppose that it falls in the category of anatomy, or 
bacteriology or pharmacology. The Institute then has as a part of 
its organization what is called a study section. 

Now, a study section is a group of scientists, shall we say, in anat- 
omy, who are topflight men in the United States, directors of their 
departments at various universities. The application is sent to these 
10 or 15 men who make up the membership of the study section. 

I must tell you something about study section members. Most 
of them are full-time members of the medical staff of a university 
They have no outside practice. All their work is within the walls 
of the university or a hospital. They are men who have worked for 
20 to 25 years and their salaries are from $8,000 to $10,000, and at the 
highest $15,000 a vear, after 25 years of experience and after having 
reached the top of their profession. 
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Now, these people are not geared to large sums of money. When 

man applies for a research project in the amount of $50,000, the 
scientist will compare that to his own salary and he will say: ‘“That 

razy.”’ They are very jealous of people who send in for large 

research requests, and so they are very apt to be extremely critical 
f research grants and they turn down half of them, more than half 
of them 

“When the study section finishes the report on these applications, 
then the report comes to the Advisory Council, 12 men—6 doctors 
and 6 laymen—and they have to be sold. They study the report 
of the study section and when a project is finally approved it has 
really run the gantlet of intelligent deliberation, and yet we find 
ourselves with several million dollars’ worth of these requests which 
have gone through that mill and not a nickel to pay for them. 

The estimated rate of new applications and approvals for fiscal 1954 
loes not, however, give a true picture of the research needs in this field. 
Partial results of a survey made by the National Committee for Re- 
search in Neurological Disorders amongst the deans and research 
directors of the medical schools throughout the country revealed docu- 

ented requests for research support in the amount of $8 million, and 
this survey, gentlemen, is only about half concluded. 


ACTIVITIES OF INSTITUTE 


As originally conceived, the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness program included in its activities the following 
tem: 

This is from the law 

(1) Grants-in-aid for research projects in non-Federal institu- 
tions. 

(2) Stipends for research fellowships. 

(3) Grants for stipends and research clinical fellows. 

(4) Grants for the development of training programs in non- 
Federal institutions. 

(5) Funds for special clinical demonstration projects. 

(6) Funds for State grants. 

(7) Funds for basic and clinical research programs at the Clini- 
cal Center, Bethesda, Md. 

(8) Funds for construction of research facilities. 

Obviously, such a program cannot begin to be activated by an ap- 
propriation of $1,972,300, which is the budget for the current fiscal 
vear. 

have already spoken of the problems the Institute faces in sup- 
porting qualified research. On the basis of research applications which 

ll be approved but unpaid by the end of 1954 under the proposed 
udget, this means that some 400 investigations which will promise 

iluable contribution to the care and treatment of millions of sufferers 

ll never be initiated. Major research problems which have received 

tually no attention will continue to be neglected. In addition, the 
Institute can expect that investigators who had expected support for 
their work in neurology and ophthalmology will be forced to turn to 
‘ther investigative fie Jds where funds are available. I am not going 

discuss all the needs of the Institute. These have been presented 
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to you for inclusion in the record by the National Committee for Re- 
search in Neurological Disorders. But I do wish to speak about two 
very important programs which vitally affect the Nation’s health 
grants for the development of training programs in neurology 


ophthalmology and funds for the development of basic and clin 
research programs at the Clinical Center in Bethesda. 


RESEARCH SUPPORT BY VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


At this point I am going to interrupt myself to see if I can anticipat 
a question, and it is a very good question: Why cannot the voluntary 
health agencies in the States do this job of raising money for research? 

Now, I have been a medical director of a voluntary health agency 
for 4 years. In its inception it had a choice between collecting money 
to educate the public about the diseases and collecting money to 
turn into research. We chose the latter. We have spent in the last 
5 years half a million dollars on some 20-odd research projects which 
are going on in universities and medical centers, but that does not 
begin to cover the need by a long shot. 

We have had requests for $3 million worth of research projects and 
we cannot begin to collect any such money, because if you go to a 
man and say, “‘Look, I represent the Multiple Sclerosis Society, how 
about a contribution?” he will say, ‘““‘What is multiple sclerosis?” 
You just cannot get it. 

Voluntary health agencies have done a good job. They are doing 
a better job. Their rate of fund raising and fund giving for research 
has been stimulated in direct ratio to the development of the Neuro- 
logical Institute of the Public Health Service. They are doing a good 


job, but it is only about one-tenth of the job that needs to be done 
and can be done. 


RESEARCH SUPPORT BY STATES AND MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Now, what about the States and the medical schools? Well, last 
vear, or a year ago last winter, I sat in at a meeting in Albany wit! 
Commissioner Hilbo and his staff to try to present this problem. | 
said, “Look, we in the Neurological Institute do not have any money 
not enough. What can the State do?” 

Well, the answer was an easy one: ‘The State hospitals are bulging 
at the seams. There is not enough money to even take care of the 
patients that are already the burden of the State, and we cannot get 
any money for that. It is just hopeless.” 

In connection with that same endeavor, I sat down at a roundtable 
with the deans of all the medical schools in New York State, eight 
them, and what is their story?—the medical schools are broke. They 
do well to survive. They cannot possibly initiate a new department 
of neurology. They cannot possibly initiate a research progral 
They do not have the money and they cannot get it. 

Back in the old days when the millionaires on the board of directors 
met once a year, they would reach down into their pockets and dig 
up the funds that were necessary to meet a deficit. Those days have 
gone. There is no money from that source today. 

The health of the people, the manpower posture of the United 
States really devolves on the Federal Government. No one else can 
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he job. The agencies can help in the States and the States can 
y in taking care of and hospitalizing the sick and indigent people 
t even in doing this they are straining their funds. 


POSTGRADUATE TRAINING GRANTS 


[he situation with respect to training grants to medical schools is 
desperate. At the present time the institute has only a token amount, 
tle over $50,000, to grant to the Nation’s 79 medical schools so as to 
permit the needed expansion or initiation of training programs to 
develop teachers in neurology and ophthalmology. Of the Nation’s 
Medical schools, only 21 have complete neurological units for 
ching and research and there are only 151 available positions in the 
untry for the training of neurologists. The situation is just as 
bad 1n ophthalmology. 

This is a double problem for the Nation’s welfare in terms of both 
research and treatment. For research, it means where important 
findings aa been made in the laboratory, a significant delay of 

mths or rs may have to occur before these findings are tested 
untely: in - the clinic to prove or disprove their efficiency in the 
reatment of human sufferers. These delays have already occurred 
for the lack of available clinical neurologists who could make such 
nvestigations. As an example of such delay, the development of 
newer drugs for the control of epileptic seizures were made as early as 
1938 but even today only 20 percent of the Nation’s epileptics obtain 
hese newer modes of treatment 

The reason is obvious. There are today, for example, about 250 
experienced practicing neurologists in the entire country to support 

burden of 20 million patients. In some areas of the country there 
s 1 neurologist per 650,000 population. What this means in terms 
of suffering can be judged when we realize that of the 1% million 

epileptics in this country almost 1 million are not receiving treatment 
elthougt this is the only neurological disorder where treatment by 
drugs can be successful in a majority of cases. Because of the lack 
of neurologists or physicians trained in the diagnosis of neurological 
disorders it now takes an average of 6 years before a sufferer of 
multiple sclerosis is diagnosed as such and almost that long before 
cerebral palsy can be identified. There is no field of medicine where 
early diagnosis is more important, because once the central nervous 
system is really damaged the damage is irreparable. 

The funds needed for training in neurology and ophthalmology in 
the medical schools throughout the country can be determined by 
the requests for aid from the schools themselves. The average need 
of neurology amounts to slightly more than $2,300,000. The total 
n all for the departments of ophthalmology amount to $500,000. 


GRANTS FOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


[ would like to talk a minute about research fellowships. The 
Institute of Neurology and Blindness has received applications from 
30 topflight researchmen for fe llowhip grants. There is money for 

y three. W hat happens to the rest of them? They are lost to us. 

We have only 250 neurologists in the entire Nation. We need every 
igle promising young man that we can get, but we can only pay for 3 

nd forced to forfeit the remaining 27. These others go to fields where 
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funds are available. What frequently happens is that these fellows 
are married and are beginning to raise families, and they wind 
working for a pharmaceutical company making soap or hair tonic a 
good salaries. We lose them. And yet these men, if given a choi 
of working for a pharmaceutical company for $10,000 or getting 
research stipend of $3,000 a year, will take the $3,000 because they an 
devoted to their work. The predoctorate applicants get $1,600 a year 
and eC who have already become doctors get $3,000 a year 
and yet the best we could do was to support three of them. 

It is so important to help these promising students in scientifi 
research and to continue their development because that is the onl 
way that we can insure the Nation a continuing supply of medical- 
research manpower for both war and peace. 


A} 


CLINICAL CENTER 


And now I come to the problem presented by intramural research 
In Bethesda today there stands a large and imposing structure called 
the ‘Clinical Center, Public Health Service.”’ This building, gentle- 
men, today isa mausoleum. Its doors are not open. It is a mass of 
bricks and mortar, closed windows and closed doors. The Congress 
appropriated the funds for its erection and there it stands, a monument 
of blasted hopes and despair. This building was approved. by thy 
Congress in 1947 as an expression of their earnest solicitude for thi 
welfare of our suffering fellow citizens. It was here that great scien- 
tists were to come and work and study. It was here that patients 
suffering from diseases, whose causes have not yet been discovered 
and for which there is as yet no adequate or proper treatment, could 
come with hope in their hearts and in anticipation of a brighter futur 
It was planned that the great research minds, whose skill and exper- 
ience covered the entire horizon of the mysteries of medicine, would 
work with patients, with experimental animals, in laboratories 
equipped with the very latest of precision instruments. This building 
was to have béen the bastion of defense against the mysterious ills o! 
mankind and from which would emanate the newer knowledge and 
skills which would provide the final answers to these hitherto uncon- 
querable diseases. ‘Today, gentlemen, this building is the deepfreex 
of the scientific hopes of this Nation. 

The part that the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness was to have played in this clinical center would have bee! 
unique in the history of neurological and ophthalmological researc! 
It was to have provided the center with the Nation’s first opportunit 
for organized collaboration of basic and clinical research into the dis- 
orders of the central nervous system. It was to have been the greatest 
medical-research center the world has ever seen. Some of the le paling 
scientists in this country have expressed their willingness and eag 
desire to go there and work. Today, these great scientists and theu 
lieutenants are waiting for the freeze to thaw. How long they wil 
wait, how long they can wait is the terrible unanswered question. T’ 
take advantage of the unique opportunities which the Institute ha 
in this field and, in particular, to take advantage of the researc! 
abilities of those who have indicated that they would be associate: 
with this program would demand a budget of at least $3 million. This 








sum by no means encompasses all the needs which will arise when the 


dt program is fully a r way. How long the doors of this edifice will 
Lic ain closed must be dec ided by you. 

Lins | have tried to spell out the story of the neurological and sensory 
t diseases as they apply to the citizens of our country. I have spoken 
\ much but have left a great deal more unsaid. Gentlemen, I am 57 
vear | ears old. In 1927, I had tuberculosis. In 1950, I had my first 
vi attack of coronary heart disease. The X-rays of my spine and sacro- 
lia joints show marked osteoarthritis. But here I am working and 
ntifie | hing; but, if J had epilepsy, I wouldn’t be here; I probably 


rould’t even have a job. If I had multiple sclerosis or chronic 

ephalitis, or palsy, I wouldn’t be here. If I were deaf, I wouldn't 
be here. If I had paralysis, I might be here but in a wheelchair with 
somebody to push me, and if I were blind I might be here with someone 
to lead me. The epileptic, the multiple sclerotic, the cerebral-palsy 


patient, the paralyzed and the palsied are loath to marry and raise 
arch, | families. They can’t travel, go to the movies nor to the theater or 
auled | oncerts. They are denied almost all the pleasanter aspects of living 
ntle- | th others. The deaf cannot hear the voices of their loved ones. 
SS Ol | The blind cannot see the beauties of the world or the faces of their 
gress friends and families. The economic loss to this country in terms of 
mel these diseases is appalling. When one considers the money spent in 
attempts to alleviate the symptoms of these many diseases and for 
r tl which there is no known cause and for which there is no specific 
clen- treatment, when one considers the loss of wages of those ill and those 
lents who have to care for the ill, when one considers the tremendous loss 
eres to our manpower pool, even for defense purposes, represented by 
0 these 20 million sufferers, the result is incalculable. Many, many of 
ture these sufferers are public charges represented only by deduction on 
xper- ncome-tax returns. 
The funds needed for the proper and urgent carrying out of the 
ores mandate for the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
ding Blindness has been estimated at $18,600,000 for the coming fiscal 
lls « vear exclusive of construction grants estimated at $5 million. This 
al budget was derived from a careful study of the availability of funds 
1cOn- for research in the neurological and sensory disorders and after due 
re consideration of research needs in these fields. The National Com- 


mittee for Research in Neurological Disorders, consisting of representa- 
tives from the various health agencies concerned with these condi- 
tions and representatives of the outstanding neurological societies, 
ar proposed this budget to activate the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness. The history of medicine is such that, given 
IS* the money to buy the brains and to equip the places to work, the 
ate inswers will be forthcoming, just as was the answer to nuclear fission. 
(gain, | am grateful for this opportunity of appearing before you, 
ae ot for the courtesy of your attention. 
ul . Bussey. Thank you, Doctor. If it meets with the approval 
\ of ‘= committee, I suggest that we conclude the hearing of the 

tatements of the witnesses and then ask questions 

We will now hear from Dr. Vail. 


are Dr. Vail, will you identify yourself for the record, please? 


Deel 
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STATEMENT OF DR. DERRICK T. VAIL ON BLINDNESS ACTIVITIES 


Dr. Vari. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Derrick T. Vail. I graduated in 1919 with the degree of bachelo; 
of arts, Yale University. I took my M. D. degree at Harvard 
1923. Thereafter I had my residency in ophthalmology at the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. I practiced ophthalmolog, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, from 1925 until 1942. In 1927 I attended Oxford 
University in England and siae examination, obtained a diplom: 
in ophthalmology. [ was head of the eye department, Medical 
College University of Cincinnati, from 1937 to 1945 when I resigne; 
to assume the chairmanship of the department of ophthalmolog 
with the rank of professor, at Northwestern University Medical 
School, Chicago. I am licensed to practice medicine in the States o| 
Ohio and Illinois, and throughout my professional life I have taken 
care of the poor of Cincinnati at the General Hospital there and late: 
of Chicago at the Cook County Hospital. From September 1942 
to October 1945, I served as a medical officer in the Army of th 
United States. For about 2 years of this time I served as senio: 
consultant in ophthalmology in a a European Theater of errors 
in charge of all of the eye work of the Army, returning to the Unit 
States in February 1945 to become the Chief Consultant in Ophthal: 
mology to the Surgeon General. I have been decorated with the 
Legion of Merit and the Bronze Star. I am a diplomate of the 
American Board of Ophthalmology, have nearly completed 8 years 
as a member of this Board and president of it this year. I am a 
past president of it this year. Iam a past president of the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, past chairman o! 
the section on ophthalmology, American Medical Association, past 
chairman of the Association for Research in Ophthalmology, a fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons, a member of the American 
Ophthalmological Society, past president of the Chicago Ophthal- 
mological Society, and member of the Chicago Medical Soc lety. | 
am an honorary fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
an honorary member of the Royal Society of Medicine, section on 
ophthalmology; of the Ophthalmological Society of the United King- 
dom, and of the Ophthalmological Society of Greece. I am a cor- 
responding member of the Cuban and Mexican Ophthalmological 
Societies, and an active member of the French Ophthalmological 
Society. At the present time, in addition to my post as professor of 
ophthalmology, Northwestern University Medical School, I am 
editor in chief of the American Journal of Ophthalmology, attending 
ophthalmologist to Passavant Memorial Hospital and to Cook 
County Hospital and engaged in the private practice of my specialty. 
I am Chairman of the Medical Advisory Group established by Con- 
gress to the Administrator of the Veterans’ Administration. I serve 
as consultant to the Surgeon General of the Army, an honorary 
consultant to the Surgeon General of the Navy, and a member of the 
Committee on Ophthalmology, National Research Council. I hav: 
recently been appointed to the Council of the Institute of Neurology 
and Blindness of the Public Health Service. 

My work and experience for many years therefore has been not 
only with patients of all economic groups, suffering from ocular dis- 
eases and complaints, but with the broader fields of medical education 
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and service to our country in my capacity as ophthalmologist. As 
director of the department of ophthalmology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, it is my responsibility to foster and to take part in research 
in ophthalmology in order to advance our knowledge in this field so 
that the information obtained by ophthalmic research could be ap- 
plied to the solution of clinical problems that otherwise would lead 
to blindness. 

May I express my thanks for the privilege of attending this hear- 
ing and telling the story of ophthalmology so far as it concerns this 

yroblem under discussion. 

|. I congratulate Congress in the wisdom it has shown by combin- 
ng neurological diseases and causes of blindness into one of the 
nstitutes of the Public Health Service. Diseases of the nervous 
system and diseases of the eye have many common factors. The 
eve is but an outgrowth of the brain, and when one sees the optic 
nerve and retina one is looking at brain tissue. In addition 5 of the 
12 cranial nerves, so vital to human activity, have to do with our 
function of seeing. (As a matter of fact, ophthalmology is much 
more closely assoc ciated with ne urology than it is with ear, nose, and 

throat. The latter assoc areas has been one of expediency and is 
now only of historical interest.) For example, in over 50 percent of 
the patients who have smathleda sclerosis, a widespread and most dis- 
tressing disabling neurological disorder, one or both eyes are early 
and seriously affected, sometimes to complete blindness. Tumors of 
the brain often show their first signs to the ophthalmologist, and in- 
ctions of the brain and spinal cord frequently have ocular signs and 
symptoms as their first manifestations and are of great localizing 
value in diagnosis. ‘Thus we see that diseases of the nervous system 
and of the eye are often closely integrated one with the other, and 
the linking of the two together in one of the major health institutes 
of the United States, has been exceedingly wise. 

The causes of blindness are many, some of them local within 
the eye, for example cataract, glaucoma, and detached retina. Others 
are neurological, for example syphilis of the brain and spinal cord, 
multiple sclerosis, brain tumor, meningitis, and so on. Now many of 
he local causes of blindness have an unknown etiology. We do not 
know the causes of cataract, glaucoma, uveitis, optic neuritis, detached 
retina, cancers of the eye, and tumors of the optic nerve and optic 
tracts. We can frequently diagnose these conditions and fortunately 
successfully treat most of them. But the treatment is often empirical] 
because the causes themselves are unknown. 

III. Blindness as the end result of disease or injury is, alas, obviously 
always present. It has, throughout the ages, excited great sympathy 
and rightly so. It has therefore had good financial and political 
support by every State and nation. It produces obvious compassion 
which is personally distressing and even repugnant. It has a personal 
appeal for charity that is overwhelming, for it is very easy to imagine 
what it is like to be blind. Most everyone would rather lose hearing 
and limbs and some even their lives than be blind. Every community 
and every State in our country have excellent agencies to help the 
blind, more or less adequately financed and supported. Along this 
line I should like to draw your attention to the magnificent work done 
during the war at Avon, Conn., by the Army during World War II, 
and at Hines Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Chicago, by the 
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Veterans’ Administration since the war, in the training of the blinded 
servicemen. ‘They learn how to be blind. They become independent 
free and useful citizens, each living a very normal life in spite of his 
blindness. 

[V. However, when it comes to research and studies into the causes 
of blindness, in methods to prevent blindness, financial and other 
support has been sadly deficient. It is only until very recently 
actually only since certain groups of people, besides ophthalmologis 
have become interested in this phase, that some funds have bee: 
allocated to universities and laboratories, properly equipped with men 
and apparatus, to carry out basic work in experimental opatetenslog; 
In the last few years the Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness has assumed a major role in this worthy cause. The sources oj 
private funds are few and weak. The laboratories of experimental 
studies on the causes of blindness have been very few, but are slowly 
crowing in number, the men, interested and properly trained in this 
highly technical field of endeavor, are becoming more numerous an 
active, as support for their activities has increased. The demand fo 
the solution of medical problems far exceeds the supply both of men 
and facilities. The question ‘‘What causes these blinding eye diseases 
and how can they be prevented?” is ever with us. However so prey 
alent are ocular diseases that I am sure that each one of you of this 
committee has had some personal experience with the problem. 

V. Tam unable to tell you how much it costs the community, State, 
x Nation to take care of one blind person throughout his entire life 
I know this however. Iam certain it is plenty and probably well over 
$50,000 before the blind person dies. Had many of these people who 
were blinded years ago, some even as children, been treated then 
with the things we have available now thanks to scientific research, 
few would have been blind and helpless charges. Just one example 
should suffice. Before the sulfonamides and the antibiotics, par- 
ticularly pencillin, gonorrheal ophthalmia was a most dreadful scourge 
and the chief cause of blindness in infancy. The treatment in the 
early days was long, painful, and most expensive. Our hospitals 
had to supply day-and-night nursing to each one of these infants for an 
average of 32 days each. Even then many of these babies became 
hopelessly blind and financial charges to their communities for the 
rest of their lives. The sulfonamides and penicillin were as you know, 
first discovered in the research laboratories. With the sulfonamides 
gonorrheal ophthalmia is cured in a matter of hours, and with penicillin 


ina matter of minutes. What price are you going to put on all of this? 


STUDY OF CAUSE OF RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA 


Along the same line, the most common cause of blindness in infants 
today is a new disease known as retrolental fibroplasia. It occurs 
in premature infants weighing under 3 pounds and, once developed, 
it is hopeless. I cannot give you the figures on the inc ‘idence of the 
disease, but its scope spreads well beyond the borders of the Nation 
and throughout the world. 

Recently there has been projected a research plan to find out 
whether or not oxygen supplied to premature infants is the answer 
to the disease, because other lines of investigation have so far failed 
to reveal the cause. 
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new project for the investigation of this serious problem 
to establish in cities throughout the country (or in the hospitals 
ose cities where cases are occurring) adequate and controlled 
riments or, more properly, experimental studies to discover the 
se of this dreadful disease which is the chief cause of blindness in 
The new project will be submitted to the Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness, and I believe the sum of $50,000 
| be requested. I am sure that study groups and the council 
self will approve the study which is under the supervision of experts. 
also sure, unless the picture changes, that we will not have 
to start the study by the time the project is supposed to be 
way, which is July 1. If the financial support is not forth- 
the project will probably fall of its own weight and only 
. few scattered places will sporadic and inconclusive work proceed 
ivate funds. 
¢ point that out as one of the important problems in ophthalmology 
mportant to public health and to our young parents who are 
llicted with premature infants who are blind. 
In summary then, allow me to repeat that 
Neurological diseases and ocular diseases have many common 
ts, of which blindness is one. 
)) Most of the major blinding diseases are unknown insofar as the 
tual cause of each is concerned. 
Blindness as such is the end of the road. The prevention of 
ndness is the roadblock itself. Research is the material with 
h the block is made. 
/) Support for ophthalmic research has until just recently been 
ully inadequate. It is still so, in my opinion, although, thanks 
e foresight of Congress in establishing the Institute of Neurolog- 
| | Dien and Blindness, such support by our Government is sure 
o have good results in time. 

¢) As the result of your support, a few more ophthalmic and 
neurologic laboratories have been enabled to function and to develop 
men with ideas to carry on vital investigations. 

f) If it is necessary for this work to continue and bear further 
fruit, then your support of this Institute must be maintained. Other- 
wise, the promising leads already at hand for the means to prevent 
blindness, for the most part, will not develop as quickly or as eff- 
ciently, and many people will continue to become blind. 

g) At the February meeting of Council of the National Institute 
“illin ‘ 

of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, I was distressed as were my 
colleagues to find that the Institute had only $6,000 to finance almost 
a half million dollars of research-grant applications which had been 
recommended for payment by study sections and the Council. Dr. 
Traeger has already mentioned that. Should this situation continue, 
non-Federal research institutions will lose faith in the capacity of the 
Institute to comply with the intent of Public Law 692, which author- 
ized the establishment of the National Institute of Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness. As a matter of fact, this has already occurred 
in my own medical school: Northwestern University. It has been 
my experience that, when the Institutes of Health send out notices 
to the medical schools throughout the country to apply for grants 
for research projects, many of the deans toss them into the w astebasket 
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and say ‘“‘What is the use of going through all this rigmarole? VW, 
won’t get the money, anyway.” 

Also, in my experience, both in Cincinnati, where I was head of the 
eye department of the university, and Chicago University, the funds 
for ophthalmic research have been negligible. In fact, it has been 
customary in both of those places for those of us who are interested in 
our departments’ research studies that offer so much for the people to 
dig into our own pockets to supply the want. Consequently, it has 
been run on a shoestring. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF BLIND IN UNITED STATES 


Now, a few years ago the National Society for the Prevention of 
slindness made a survey of the number of blind people in the United 
States. We would think they were all registered; but, as a matter of 
fact, they are not. There are over 300,000 of them now, and it has 
been predicted that, by 1955, 132,500 American citizens will hay: 
become blind 

At least 50 percent of these cases are preventable, not only by 
mechanical safeguards in industry but also through early and accurat 
diagnosis and treatment. If we were to apply the knowledge that w: 
already now possess, the sight of upward of 60,000 individuals would 
be saved in the next few years. Anda greater saving certainly would 
be possible were adequate funds made available for research into the 
causes and methods of treatment of eye infection. 


RESEARCH SUPPORT BY VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


I think you would be interested to know that the amount of money 
set aside by charitable organizations interested in the care of the 
blind is well over several million dollars, whereas the total sum of 
money set aside for the investigation of diseases and methods of pre- 
vention of cases of blindness is not much more than $850,000. 

Most of the blinding eye diseases, while we treat them successfully, 
are unknown in their genesis and it is necessary, therefore, to continue 
the investigation of the causes of these diseases, utilizing the most 
modern methods and techniques in our laboratories. I urge you 
gentlemen to consider most seriously the problem of the prevention 
of blindness and the importance of the Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness. 

Thank you very much for listening to me. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity immensely. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Dr. Vail. 

Now, Dr. Evans, will you come forward and identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOSEPH EVANS 


Dr. Evans. I am Dr. Joseph Evans, associate professor of surgery, 
at the College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati, and I am director 
of the division of neurological surgery. Neurological surgery is the 
field which deals with the surgery of the nervous system. I am 
responsible for the care of neurosurgical patients at the Cincinnatl 
General Hospital, a municipal institution. I am also responsible for 
the teaching in my field of medical students and of those young 
surgeons obtaining their specialized training in the surgery of the 
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nervous system. Finally, I am responsible for the research program 
of our division, dealing with the normal and disturbed functions of 
the brain, cord, and spinal nerves, particularly of a surgical nature. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


Between 1875 and 1900, as the result of three significant develop- 
ments, it became possible to approach the brain and spinal cord 
surgically. These developments were: (1) The introduction of 
anesthesia which made careful, meticulous work possible without 
pain; (2) understanding of the nature of the bacteriological processes 
responsible for infection and hence a clue to the methods which might 
combat infection, and (3) a newer and fuller knowledge of the func- 
tions of the nervous system, gained through careful clinical observa- 
tion and through experimental neurology. These developments were 
made, in largest part, on the European Continent and in the British 
Isles. 

However, at the turn of the century, on this side of the Atlantic 
a young man by the name of Harvey Cushing, trained in the largest 
part under Dr. William Halsted at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore, became interested in this field. Although his Chief, 
Professor Halsted, doubted there would be sufficient work to keep 
him busy, Cushing soon demonstrated there were many problems of 
the nervous system subject to surgical attack and by 1910 he had 
achieved sufficient of a reputation that it was recognized a new field 
of surgery was being developed. In 1912, in recognition of his 
capacity as a surgeon, but perhaps even more in recognition of his 
accomplishments in the field of neurological research, he was appointed 
Professor of Surgery at the Harvard Medical School, where he fostered 
in the next two decades a school of neurological surgery which at- 
tracted men from all over the world. During World War I Cushing 
led the Harvard Unit, Base Hospital No. 5, following our entry into 
the war. It will, I think, be of interest to you, that he was one of a 
group who, after the war, broached a project for the establishment of 
a National Institute for the Investigation of Disorders of the Nervous 
System. This was a far-sighted, though premature, concept which 
has only recently been realized in the establishment at Bethesda of 
the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. It 
was the idea of Cushing and his associates that a central research 
institute, staffed by people of proven competence, and adequately 
supported financially, would be productive of a much better under- 
standing of the diseases of the nervous system. Unfortunately, the 
1918 prospect did not materialize, and we can only speculate what the 
loss to the development of a better understanding of the nervous 
system may have been. Cushing, therefore, returned to Boston 
hospital and continued his work in his Clinic where he pioneered a 
striking reduction in operative mortality so that now modern neuro- 
surgical procedures have a survival rate that compares very favorably 
with that of major abdominal surgery. From Cushing’s clinic came 
a steady stream of contributions to a better understanding of the 
functions of the nervous system, both normal and disturbed. This, 
of course, provides an outstanding example of the advances that were 
possible under the old system whereby well endowed universities were 
able to provide men of competence with unique working conditions, 
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PRESENT STATUS OF NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY 


My specific assignment is to bring before you the present. status of 
neurological surgery, and to indicate to you something of its needs 
order that a full rate of development may occur. I would not, how 
ever, wish to emphasize a divergence between the ultimate ends of 
medical (non-surgical) neurology and surgical neurology. Those of 
us who use the sealpel are applying special techniques to the samy 
overall problem, techniques which in addition to making pati 
better often provide unique opportunities for the study of alter 
nervous system. function. 

Howeve r, if these opportunities are to be adequately employed, it is 
necessary that neurosurgeons, who by the very nature of their wor! 
spend many hours in the operating room, should have at hand facilities 
which will permit them to employ their knowledge and talents effi 
ciently. The development of new techniques requires time as well as 
original thinking. We are, of course, much engaged with the problem 
of tumor removal but there must be some surgeons who devote part 
of their time and effort to teamwork designed to solve the problems 
of tumor growth. There must be surgeons available to evacuate th 
clots that may follow head injury, but there must be some surgeons 
who work as members of teams investigating the basic disturbances 
physiology that occur following head injury. One of the most press 
ing problems is the interruption of pain pathways in individuals who 
are suffering from intractable pain, oftentimes due to the presence of 
malignant disease, but some surgcons must be devoting their time and 
energies to a deeper understanding of pain mechanisms and improving 
methods of relieving pain. 

Perhaps one of the most significant examples of the type of contri- 
bution th .t can be made to an understanding of neurology in the broad 
sense is the special work which hes been carried on for many years 
in Montreal by Dr. Wilder Penfield, who has been removing scarred 
areas of the brain responsible for the occurrence of certain forms of 
epilepsy. These procedures in which the brain is exposed whil 
patients are under local anesthetic and therefore able to report thei 
sensations, and to cooperate with the surgeon, provide exceptional 
opportunities for studying the responses of the brain to electrical 
stimulation, end through those responses, to learn the methods 
which the brain functions. Disease of the nervous system as a cause 
of death is exceeded in importance by both cencer and heart diseas: 
However, of the three, the crippling e fects of nervous system afflictions 
represent more of an economic and rehabilitation problem. I should 
like to cite for you two examples of what economic loss may be repre- 
sented by disease of the brain and spinal cord respectively. About 10 
years ago, I had occasion to operate on a patient who had sustained 
a head injury which gave rise to a clot in the envelop surrounding the 
brain. Neurosurgical help was sought some 6 hours following his 
injury and despite evacuation of the clot, the patient failed to recover 
consciousness because of the development of irfeversible changes in 
the central portion of the brain (the brain stem), secondary to the 
compressing effects of the clot. This patient survived in a vegetative 
state for 8 years, never uttering a syllable, never making a voluntary 
movement and never showing any sign of recognition of those about 
him. The Industrial Commission of Ohio paid out well over one 
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ed thousand dollars for the maintenance of this man’s life, a life 
might have been restored to usefulness had we had the basic 
ledge necessary to reverse the changes in the vital areas of the 
or, | might say, had the doctor who first saw him had sufficient 
ness of the problem—and it is an educational problem—to have 
il help earlier before the clot had set up deleterious effects on 
ain stem. 
second example of the economic loss o 
cite for you the cost to the community of transverse injuri 
spinal cord. Stanwood L. Hanson, assistant vice president, 
tv Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass., has written a chaptei 
text of Dr. Donald Monroe’s publication, ‘’The Cost of Medical 
n Paraplegis and How It May be Modified by Rehabilitation 
vices.”’ He cites their experience in the study of rehabilitation in 
| cases, of whom 14 have returned to some form of sedentary work 
are engage red in their own busine ‘sses. The overall savings effected 
result of the rehabilitation program which was accomplished in 
f those 21 over a period of several years was over $900,000. 


f neurological disease 


‘rom this, one may see that there are tremendous potential yields 
ie rehabilitation of such patients, but the underlying mechanisms 
most of the crippling diseases of the nervous system are still largely 
known, and until we understand more the underlying mechanisms 
eatment of them cannot be anything other than symptomatic. 


NEEDS OF NEUROSURGICAL DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The budget request of the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness includes grants-in-aid for research projects, 
stipends for research fellows, and stipends for men in training, among 
other proposals. In addition, funds are planned for the purpose of 
orovidliae support for postgraduate teaching programs in neurology 

and neurosurgery in the universities throughout the country. The 
programs in which those of us who are teaching in medical schools 
would be most interested are, I believe, the grants-in-aid for research 
but even more particularly outright teaching grants to help support 
teaching units—that is, the training grants for teaching in neurologic 
and sensory disorders. Let me be specific, citing our own situation 
to illustrate the critical situation in which some teaching units find 
themselves. The neurosurgical division at the University of Cin- 
cinnati is, as I have already said, responsible for the care of patients 
at the Cincinnati General Hospital, for the teaching of students of 
medicine and graduate students in the special field of ne urosurgery, 
for research and instruction in the case of general surgeons. The 
division is made up of 3 senior staff members but it needs, for effective 
functioning, 5 such men—a director, 1 chief of the clinical section 
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and an assistant, a chief of the neurophysiology section, and a chief 
of the neuropathology section. Those three sections are essential to 
a well-coordinated and well- rounde d clinical research program. Cur. 
rently we have funds for only 3, and in all 3 instances our basi 
salaries are supplemented to a significant degree by private practice 
although our primary interest is not in private practice but, rather, 
in doing our university work. We have no funds available for 
expanding our staff. 

On the clinical service, at the training level, we have 2 men in th: 
intramural training program and 2 men who are receiving part of 
their training at affiliated hospitals. These men are all graduates of 
medicine, out of school a minimum of 5 years. Two of these ar 
receiving $200 a month plus their living in the hospital. Both of 
them have families, and both of them must support their families 
Only one of them is receiving what might be considered an adequat 
salary. There are currently two fellows with us doing specialized 
work. One of them is of senior standing and is receiving $400 4 
month. The other is 5 years along in his postgraduate training and is 
receiving $200 a month. We have just added a man to our training 
group, following his discharge from the Navy, who is 4 years out of 
medical school and who is coming to us as a voluntary fellow, becaus: 
we have no funds with which to pay him. I might say the senior mar 
who has been receiving $400 a month was until 6 months ago th 
far-eastern consultant in neurological surgery, a man 42 years of agi 
a very experienced individual, and we should have liked very much to 
have kept him in our organization to head the program for the car 
of patients suffering from spinal-cord injuries. He was a man who 
had a great deal of experience in this field. He did outstanding wor 
in Korea in saving many of our men, and he had had previous experi- 
ence in the Veterans’ Administration. We have no funds with whic! 
to pay him. You might look on this project, which is extremely 
important, as a local-community responsibility, but the research 
benefits that flow from it and the information that would be availabl 
the country over are far more than a local-community problem. 

Our tots al salary budget for the current year is $50,592. Of this 
money, $18,000 is part of the permanent university budget. Most of 
the balanc e is supplied through a grant we have for a spec ial study of 
head injuries, which is being done under Army auspices. ‘This is an 
annual grant which offers no real stability for the development of a 
university unit. We have great need of stable funds sufficient to 
permit us to be free of the constant uncertainty of continuing support 
of our staff. The best overall plan for the financial organization of 
our unit would require an annual budget of $86,000, of which $18,000 
may be anticipated from the university and another $25,000 can be 
secured locally through private practice. This approximates one-half 
of the ideal sum. We have, in Cincinnati, an established organiza- 
tion, adequately housed, with splendid facilities for training, but witha 
completely inadequate basic budget, which will necessitate the reduc- 
tion of one or more of our functions if we are unable to find the funds 
with which to carry on. Here I would like to emphasize again th 
importance of the teaching grants—moneys designed to foster th 
development of adequate teaching organizations. It is always 3 
potential temptation of those responsible for dispensing money for 
research to look for immediate results, and in general this is the objec- 
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tive of project research, designed to attain certain proximate informa- 
tion. On the other hand, project research implies the personnel to 
accomplish it, and in order that that personnel may be available, 
reaching organizations must be maintained—hence the need of stable 
vroups of teachers and researchers, not subject to dissolution at the 
termination of project contracts. In the past, such groups were 
offered relative stability within university organizations—now there 
is creat danger of death overtaking the intellectual geese who lay the 
volden eggs of project research. 

The changes in the tax structure of the country have greatly altered 
the source of medical school support. In discussions with the dean 
of the Medical School of the University of Cincinnati, Dr. Stanley 
sarth, I have learned that the 1939 budget of the school was $650,000. 
(he budget for last year was three times as great, $1,891,000. Of this 
amount, one-third represented expansion, largely in connection with 
the Kittering Institute Medical School which is interested in indus- 
trial medicine and which receives large grants from industry. Another 
third reflects the doubling of operating costs. Three hundred and 
forty thousand dollars was obtained from Government contracts. So 
that roughly one-fifth of the budget was what we regard as unstable 
funds. Possibly the same amount of project grant money may be 

ng into the school, but that money may be granted for other 
projects, and a new team has to be built up, which is a wasteful and 
netficient procedure. Thus, special groups of investigators our 
own special groups in this case—have very little stability under this 
system. 

Unless a genuine effort is made to preserve teaching units, there 
innot be accomplished basic training and research commensurate 
with the need. 

| have reviewed the current budget of the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness at Bethesda and have compared 
it with the budget proposed by the National Committee for Research 
i Neurological Disorders—some $18 million, inclusive of the allotment 
for the building. I find the recommendations of the national com- 
mittee a much more realistic approach to the problem, and | urge the 
adoption of such a budget. I realize, of course, that the needs of this 
nstitute must be considered in relation to many other demands, and 

do know from experience that it is impossible to raise substantial 
funds locally. Research results know no State boundaries, and it 
seems to me over the years, as I have looked at this problem, we have 
the right to expect Federal support of investigations which, after all, 
are available to the country at large. When it is recognized that the 
institutions in which we are doing our teaching and investigative work 
have been provided in large part by local and, in some instances, 
State funds, it is perhaps legitimate to claim substantial sums of 
money from Federal sources in the support of teaching and research, 
which are important contributions to national health and welfare. 
In any event, the urgency of the matter is manifest to those of us 
doing the work. I hope this statement may contribute to your own 
inderstanding of the problems as we have to face them. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Now, Mr. Summers, will you come forward and identify yourself 
and proceed with your statement? 
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STATEMENT OF A. Burks SUMMERS 


Mr. Summers. I am A. Burks Summers. I live in suburban Mary- 
land and Washington. I am a businessman and industrialist with 
many civic interests. I am an international economist long active in 
the constructive development of American small business and the 
extension of the American type of business community to foreign 
countries. 

1 am a member of the board of directors of the National Epilepsy 
League and am appearing before your subcommittee for the National 
Committee for Research in Neurological Disorders. 

I have a very brief statement. 


IMPORTANCE OF NEUROLOGICAL AND SENSORY RESEARCH 


I represent the National Committee for Research in the Neurolog- 
ical Disorders, composed of voluntary health agencies concerned with 
the neurological disorders. We include the National Society fo: 
Crippled Children and Adults, United Cerebral Palsv Associations, 
Inc., National Epilepsy League, National Multiple Sclerosis Societ 
Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America, Inc., and Committee for 
Public Understanding of Epilepsy. 

| speak on behalf of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness. As a taxpaver and businessman, I am seeking you 
support for an increase in the budget of this Institute. I believe the 
economics of the neurological disorders will point out the benefits of 
such an investment by the Federal Government in this division of th 
Publhe Health Service. 

As a taxpayer and an observer of our Government in action, | 
understand the problems facing you in preparing a budget. It is 
imperative that our Nation be given some relief from expenditures so 
that we may eventually have a balanced budget and lower taxes. We 
appreciate the fact that your committee as a whole and this subcom 
mittee are charged with that responsibility. We are cognizant 
of the fact that your subcommittee 1s empowered to give financial lif 
to programs deemed necessary to the health and welfare of the Nation 

We believe well-coordinated research in the field of neurological 
and sensory disorders will prove to be a wise investment as our Nation 
faces an era of necessary conservation of all our resources—conserva- 
tion of financial, industrial, mineral, and human resources. 

As a country with a new awareness of our vital role in the survival 
of the free world, we have carried out a program of investing in the 
preservation of the human freedoms in all of the far corners of the 
earth. These investments have cost our people billions and billions 
of dollars. As a nation with a determination to improve our own 
standard of living, we have made investments of other billions of 
dollars in public works, agricultural and technical research, park sys- 
tems, cultural programs, and a score of other programs designed to 
make life easier and more rich for our people. 

We have done many things for our people and for other people in 
the world, fine things that cost many tax dollars. But there are 
20 million men, women, and little children in this country whose funda- 
mental problems have received less financial attention from their 
Federal Government than the cost of one military tank for a foreign 





on, less monetary aid applied to the basic reason for their crippled 
dies and hearts than we put into one cultural program for one 

.ierate-sized State. 

| am speaking of the 20 million people in our country who suffer 

, one or more of the neurological or sensory disorders. About 10 

m of them have permanent disabilities what make it difficult, if 
impossible, to live and work like their neighbors. 

am asking that these figures, broken down into each disorder, be 

erted in the record of this hearing. But I would like to point out 
ome financial facts that spring from these figures. 

There are 200,000 cerebral palsied persons in the United States 

ay. Every year 10,000 cerebral palsied babies are added to this 

mber. At our present tax rate per capita these 200,000 Americans 
ould pay at least $60 million each year into our National Treasury. 
f we assume that their average life span would be another 30 years, 
ur country is losing almost $2 billion in tax revenue from these 
ple. That is sheer loss of revenue. 

There are even more direct substantial losses in earning power for 
the national economy. Practically every one of these people is un- 
employable. Think of how much food they could grow, how many 
tons of consumer goods or defense material they could produce, how 

iny services they could provide for our country. 

Every State and almost every county in our country has institu- 
tions that bulge with the victims of epilepsy, cerebral palsy, multiple 
sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, infantile paralysis, Parkinson’s disease 
ind other disorders causing blindness and deafness. The cost of 

aintaining these disorders is staggering. Let us lift our eyes above 
rely maintaining life for our disabled children and neighbors. 

us seek the answers to the root of the problem. Let us find out 

these things happen before or after birth so that we might avoid 
he need for custodial care, special schools, and a life for these people 
hat a ‘pends upon charity. 

The steady increase in appropriations for research in the health 
field suggests your increasing faith and satisfaction in these invest- 
ments. ‘Therefore it is somewhat distressing to review the fiscal 
history of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness, the Institute that is to bring hope to the people I speak of. 

In August 1950 this Institute was authorized by Public Law 692, 
8ist Congress, 2d session. A budget request of $5,200,000 to initiate 
a full-seale program was presented; but no appropriation was made 
available to activate the Institute at that time. In view of the onset 
of the Korean emergency 2 months earlier, this was understandable. 

But the fact that the Institute was created at all during this time 
suggested that the Congress was firmly committed to its support 
and would fully activate it when the time was more propitious. 

That time came in fiscal year 1952, when the Institute was granted 
an appropriation in the amount of $1,562,226. But $350,000 “of that 
sum was a transfer of already active grants supported by the Division 

Research Grants. This total amount, I am assured by medical 
experts, was not sufficient to properly launch a productive research 
attack on any single one of the major diseases with which the Institute 
is concerned—much less several dozen. But it was a beginning. 

The Institute’s appropriation of $1,973,300 in fiscal year 1953 
was supposed to launch the program after the planning stage was 
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over. As I understand it, the program was fully organized; and 
demand had already far exceeded the supply of research grants funds 
the Institute had available. The Institute’s 1953 budget represents 
a purported increase of $400,000 over 1952. I say “purported” 
because most of this increase was in the form of comparative transfers 
of already active research grants from other Institutes, and did not, 
therefore, do more than shift a going program from one area of 
responsibility to another. 

We are asking for a total budget of $18 million for the Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness, not counting construction grants, 
The voluntary health agencies that I represent have accomplished 
tremendous gains in diagnosing, treating, and rehabilitating these 
disabilities. Businessmen, housewives, educators, fraternal societies. 
church groups, farmers, and skilled workers have taken upon them- 
selves the task of providing some element of a better life for these 20 
million Americans. We are proud of what we have done. But our 
organizations cannot do the one big job that must be done. We 
cannot coordinate basic and advanced research in the root of the 
problem—fundamental research in the spinal column and in the brain. 
The Institute was authorized originally to do just that—to coordinate 
t estudy of these various disorders where they begin, within the nerv- 
ous system itself. 

Economic waste surrounds every statistic relaved to the neurological 
and sensory disorders. For instance, every year the normal, identi- 
fiable patient load of 50,000 persons with epilepsy in our public 
institutions costs us $35 million. The indirect dollar costs of epi- 
lepsy are fantastic for private care, loss of earning power, ultimate 
welfare, and relief expenses. 

Because we do not have enough knowledge about the treatment of 
head injuries, the 200,000 persons absent from full employment every 
day of every year because of injured heads cost us a total of 416 million 
man-hours a vear in lost production in our industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural enterprises. 

This loss of dollars can be turned into profit. These expenditures 
can become savings. And, just as important, these human lives can 
welcome the thought of tomorrow. It can be done. It has been 
done in many instances. 

As a businessman I cannot help but note that the decline in the 
death rate has added $661 million to our tax returns every year; to 
the productivity of the Nation at large, it has added $24 billion. 

We all know how this has come to pass; the discovery of the sulfa 
drugs, the antibiotics, and finally ACTH and cortisone are among the 
most dramatic events in the history of this century. 

Each year 5,500 persons who would hatve been blind just 3 years 
ago now can see the light of day because of treatment by ACTH and 
cortisone—a refund, as it were, on taxes and welfare funds of $31 
million. No businessman can help but be impressed by such financial 
returns. 

But these gains are small compared to the benefits which can be 
realized through recent progress made in fundamental medical research 
on the nervous system. From an economic standpoint we cannot 
afford to block the progress now being made in this direction. And 
in research we block action if we do not allow progress. 
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There is a tremendous job to be done in the entire health field. 
| am only one of the thousands and thousands of men and women in 
voluntary health agencies who find time to try to provide a brighter 
destiny for the less fortunate. Our efforts can become many more 
times effective if we work in harmony with Government agencies 
with the same interests. This Institute provides such an opportunity. 

| do not think it odd that in a year dedicated to reducing the costs 
of government I am representing an organization seeking support 
for an increase in funds for a Federal agency. I think what we ask 
makes sense. I believe this Institute can prove its value if given an 
opportunity to function as it was planned. I ask you to measure the 
actual and potential monetary values and human values that can 
result from this expenditure of tax funds, measure the rewards pos- 
sible by allowing this increase against those of many, many other 
programs our Government is committed to support financially. 
| believe the right answer will be readily available. 

Gentlemen, while I speak from an economic standpoint in connec- 
tion with neurological disorders, | may say that in no sense do I mean 
to overlook the humanitarian aspects. My father was a well-known 
surgeon who served in this body for many years, and he had con- 
siderable interest in legislation along this line. 

| assure you it was a pleasure to appear before you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Summers. 

Mr. Summers. Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Tankersley, will you honor us with your presence 
at the table and present your statement? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RUTH M’CORMICK TANKERSLEY 


Mrs. TANKERSLEY. It is an honor for me to appear before you. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear before you really as a citizen, but also in 
the capacity of chairman of the steering committee of the National 
Committee for Research in the Neurological Disorders, and I appear 
before you in behalf of an increase in the budget of the Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness, which is one of the several 
National Health Institutes organized and conducted by the United 
States Public Health Service. 

Another Congress dedicated to economy and efficiency in Govern- 
ment, the 80th Congress, established these Institutes as a logical field 
of endeavor for the Federal Government in the Nation’s total health 
effort. 

At that time, although I had been working in one branch of the 
neurology field for some time, I began studies of these National Health 
Institutes. I came to Washington to work as an exponent of putting 
all the neurological disorders under one institute for economy, effi- 
ciency, and better opportunity to get the best neurologists in America 
working on neurology as a whole, to create the maximum opportunity 
to find cures for the 20 million sufferers from neurological disorders. 

We had a very bright vision there of what such an institute could 
mean. In a Government-supported institute such as this, we saw the 
one real chance to bring the top men in the country together and keep 
them there. We were confident that through this institute we could 
bring more top men into the neurological field. 
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As the president of a national society of one of the neurological 
disorders, I felt at last I was going to be able to tell the thousands of 
persons suffering from this disorder that the Government had estab- 
lished an institute—a place where you could really expect discoveries 
to be made to remove these people from the rolls of the tax-supported 
to the rolls of the tax-paying. 

Well, as you know, the Institute was created, and there it has 
virtually stayed. Funds were appropriated to bring the Institute 
into being, but not really to operate it; and frankly gentlemen, if 
this Institute continues to be given only a token planning fund year 
after year, | would rather see that money saved. As it stands now, 
we have beautiful laboratories and hydraulic-powered beds in a 
magnificent hospital, but through these years we have never had the 
funds appropriated to put this sleeping giant into action. 

I asked to testify before your subcommittee so that I could assist 
in the vital development of this Institute. The Congress can find 
no better way to strike a note for constructive Government programs 
than by making possible the original goals of the Institute of Neurolog, 
and Blindness. 

You have heard testimony on the medical and economic aspects of 
the neurological and sensory disorders. I have knowledge mainl 
of only one aspect—the human facet of these ailments which cripp|i 
the bodies and the minds and the spirits of those who endure then 

Most of us accept our friends and our business colleagues at fac 
value. They are what they seem to be, concerned only with the busi- 
ness or pleasure at hand. But through my 10 years’ experience with 
neurological-disorder victims, | have come to be aware of the prob- 
lems and the heartbreaks behind the pleasant faces. I believe many 
of these problems concern you in your deliberations on the future of 
this Institute. 

The professional people in medicine and welfare work tell us that 
there are 20 million persons in this country affected with one or the 
other of the neurological or sensory disorders. That figure is so large 
it almost defies comprehension. It means that almost every family 
we know has at least one member afflicted with a neurological dis- 
order. 

Behine the smile of one of your friends or constituents is a child 
that has never stood straight or quietly since she was born—cerebral 
palsy 

Behind a mind busy with business or Government affairs is the 
knowledge of a body slowly drawing into a giant knot of muscle 
muscular dystrophy. 

Almost everyone you know has a child or a brother or a cousin 
whose faculties to move or even think are fading quietly away 
multiple sclerosis. 

Try to count the number of families you know who must explain 
to themselves the seizures and spiritual wreckage of epilepsy, or battle 
the loneliness and despair of blindness, deafness, Parkinson’s disease, 
poliomyelitis. 

All of these bring a special problem to a family. All of these cause 
heartache and misery for the family around the patient as well as to 
the patient himself. All of these are extra burdens carried by the 
families of the 20 million Americans we speak of. And yet as a Nation 
we continue to move ahead. Think how much faster and how much 
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farther we could move if some of these people had a hope that their 
problems would end, or at least would not be passed on to another 
veneration. 

In the world of today, a relatively smaJl population such as ours 
cannot afford to waste manpower that might be salvaged. We spend 
so much for experimentation in defensive weapons of war and so little 
n defense against a big crippling disease. 

If this Institute i in any way smacked of socialized medicine, I would 

be here to testify for it; but I see in this Institute the real place of 

Government in public health—investing the public’s money in some- 

which private agencies cannot achieve, making an investment 

that will pay tremendous dividends both in the happiness of millions 

of people and in the increased productiveness of our Nation. This is 

the type of Government healthwork that this Congress could point 
ith al pride. 

\ir. Buspry. Thank you, Mrs. Tankersley. 

h to say that I appreciate the fine testimony that has been 
viven here this afternoon in behalf of the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 

| think it goes without saying that the members of this committee, 

ough the years, have been extremely interested and sy mpathetic, 
not only with the problems you have testified on today but also with 
all the research problems in the field of medicine. 

lt was this committee that really instituted the clinical center at 
Bet thesda. I did not happen to be a member of the committee at that 
time, but Mr. Fogarty, who has done a very splendid job as chairman 
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of this Subcommittee on Appropriations for the past 4 years, was a 
member of it and gave it his wholehearted support In every way. 

| am sure you also appreciate that nothing could make us happier 
than to be able to appropriate twice the amount of money that you 
re asking for. Anytime we make a cut in an appropriation for 
research of the National Institutes of Health, there is ‘certainly no 


satisfaction in it at all. We have a very difficult job to do. We are 
ina very difficult position. Iam sure every time we make a cut most 
of us wish we were on a legislative committee rather than an appro- 
priation committee. 


DELAY IN OPENING OF CLINICAL CENTER 


Dr. Treager, I would like to clear up one situation with respect to 
your statement, where you say “‘How long the doors of this edifice 
will remain closed must be decided by you,” referring to the doors of 
‘he clinical center at Bethesda. 

TRAEGER. Yes, sir. 

r. Bussey. I think you gentlemen and Mrs. Tankersley should 
appreciate the fact that this committee and the Congress have already 
appropriated enough money to open the doors of that Institute. 

Dr. Tranacer. Bless your souls! 

Mr. Bussey. And if you will read the testimony when the Surgeon 
General was before this committee, and also when Dr. Sebrell, the 
head of the National Institutes, was here, I think you will find that 
each and every one of us expressed his dismay and deplored the fact 
that the doors were not opened on April 1 of this year, as we thought 
they would be. We appropriated the money to open them on April 1. 
| think that should be cleared up for the record. 
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Dr. Trarcer. I had no knowledge of that, sit 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate the fact that you gentlemen and Mrs 
Tankersley have taken the time out of your very busy lives and have 
come here to plead the cause in which you are, I know, tremendously 
and sincerely interested. I think it is a very fine spirit, and I only 
wish that more people knew that spirit exists in this country, that 
men of your standing and position are willing to take the time to 
come here and testify as you have this afternoon. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, I would simply like to concur in 
expressing my appreciation to you gentlemen of the medical profes- 
sion and Mrs. Tankersley and Mr. Summers for the interest you have 

taken in throwing quite a little light on this matter, particularly to 
the new antes rs of the committee, of which I happen to be one. | 
do appreciate 


SUBCOMMITTEE’S INTEREST IN MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Focartry. Dr. Treager, before I ask you a question I want to 
join with the chairman in thanking you gentlemen and Mrs. Tankers- 
ley for the time you have taken to come down and give us your advice 
on the needs of this Institute. I think the chairman has stated ou 
position correctly, and I think you know, too, that this committee ios 
been for years—8 or 9 years to my knowledge, anyway—very sympa- 

thetic to the public health programs in general. I think the record 
will show that the funds being appropriated now are largely due to 
the work of this committee. Practically every raise each year in 
appropriations for research on heart, cancer, mental health, and so 
forth, was attributable to moves on the floor of the House by this 
committee and not to the Bureau of the Budget. 

In 1946 for the Cancer Institute we appropriated $550,000. Last 
year we appropriated $17,900,000. 

For Mental Health, in 1947, the first year, we appropriated $4,- 
300,000; and last year we appropriated $10,900,000. 

For the Heart Institute, in 1950, the first year, we appropriated 
$4 million; and last year we appropriated $12 million. 

So you can see by the record that we are gradually increasing the 
appropriations for research in these categorical programs. 


REVISED BUDGET FOR INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND 
BLINDNESS 


As for the Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, it is a 


new Institute. It was only set up a few years ago, and this is the 
third appropriation for its purposes. I do not know whether you are 


aware of the revision of the figures in that budget, but the original 


budget we had before us requested $7,670,000, including $2 million 
for the construction of research facilities. The revised budget which 
we received yesterday shows a reduction of $5,096,000 in next year's 
budget for this Institute. Jt is one of the largest cuts that was 
made in any item by the Bureau of the Budget. I do not believe 
the Congress will stand for it. I think the Bureau of the Budget is 
making a mistake. I think it is just guessing. This is a new 
Institute. There has not been much public pressure for it in the 
past. 
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IMPORTANCE: OF NEUROLOGICAL RESEARCH 


\s you said in your statement, and as I said in a hearing a couple 
of weeks ago, in my opinion these 20 million people affected by 
neurological disorders are the forgotten people in this country. We 
have voluntary agencies in cancer and heart and mental health that 
put on annual campaigns and attract a lot of attention because of 
the death rate from heart disease and cancer. As a result many 
Members of the House and Senate are more concerned with the 
notorious killers than they are with cerebral palsy or muscular dys- 
tropl Ly or multiple sclerosis. 

It was only a few years ago that I first met a man with multiple 
sclerosis, a man from Rhode Island. I met him at a banquet. He 
was walking with two canes, and he said he had multiple sclerosis. 
That was the first time I knew what it was. I do not think I could 
have pronounced it at that time. 

Four years ago I commenced asking questions of the Public Health 
Service, and much to my surprise, we did not know how many people 
had multiple sclerosis; we did not know how many die of it; we did 
not know the cause of it; and as far as I can determine, there is no one 
today who can do anything to cure such a disease. 

TreaGer. That is quite right. 

Focarty. Epilepsy is a disease that affects many people, but 
they o like to be out in public, and it bas not been publicized as 
much as muscular dystrophy. The first time I heard of muscular 
dystrophy was when I saw a couple of boys suffering from it on tele- 
vision in New York. 

B asics ally it is a matter of education. I think Members of Congress 
should learn how many people are affected by these diseases, and how 
itt the medical profession knows about the fundamental aspects of 
these diseases. 

One of the problems, as the chairman has pointed out, is that we 
have a budget of nearly $300,.000,000 for the Public Health Service, 
and have been gradually increasing that budget. But sometimes 
when we are on the floor of the House, other Members say, “ You have 
been spending millions for cancer and heart and people are still dying 
of these diseases. If you do not know their causes, what good are the 
expenditures doing?” It is difficult to talk to Members who indulge 
in that kind of thinking and they project the thinking to multiple 
sclerosis and muscular dystrophy. They say,‘‘We may spend millions 
and millions and never get the answer.’’ How do we talk to people 
like that? 

RESEARCH ADVANCES 


Dr. TranGerR. There are several answers to that question, When 

I was a medical student I came to my professor of pathology with a 

a wspaper clipping which said that a couple of doctors up in Boston 

has discovered a cure for pernicious anemia by feeding people liver. 

M5 pathology professor s said, ‘‘That stuff is nonsense, how can we 
‘ure pernicious anemia by using liver? 

Ge ntlemen, it is true. Pernicious anemia in 1923 was a 100-percent 

al disease. Today nobody dies of pernicious anemia. Mortality 

at s are practically nonexistent in that disease, and you do not have 

to use a pound or two of liver a day. You come in and get a shot of 
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liver extract once a week, or once a month. That question could 
have been asked 25 years ago: “Why bother spending money on 
pernic ious: anemia? Nobody “knows what causes it and every body 
dies of it.” 

I have not seen a case of typhoid fever in 25 years. Look at the 
mortality statistics. I know ths at you all have a copy of them. bY 
incidence of disease which in 1937 produced death rates of 50 and ( 
percent today produce a death rate of 5 and 6 percent because of 
research. 

To be sure, in the history of medicine there have been certain pre- 
ferred lines of research endeavor. For example, the bacteriological] 
diseases received their impetus from the discoveries of Pasteur, and 
for years everybody was interested in finding a bacteriological caus: 
for disease and finding an antitoxin against that disease. Year afi y 
year saw the development of antitoxins: an antitoxin for typhoid, an 
antitoxin for typhus, an antitoxin for meningitis, and an antitoxin 
even for pneumonia. 

Now, the neurological diseases, cancer and some of the other chroni 
diseases like arthritis and some of the rheumatic diseases have been 
with us since man began to live on the face of the earth, but because 
they were chronic, and because they were hopeless, medical research 
went in the direction of the more spectacular and the most promising 
field of research returns, which in those days was bacteriology. 

Today, with the passing of two World Wars—and wars are horribk 
things—the techniques of surgery have been advanced, and so h: ave 
the techniques of medicine. If we had sought to develop penicillin 
on.a peacetime basis we would not have penicillin yet—the war 
accelerated its discovery. Today, with the emphasis given to medical 


science after two world wars, men are no longer terrified by the fact 
that these are diseases of unknown origin, or for which there is no 
present cure. These are diseases, like diseases formerly in stalemate, 
will and must, if given proper attention by the scientific mind, yield 
to its penetration just as did pernicious anemia and typhoid and 
syphilis and gonorrhea 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN PROMOTING RESEARCH 


Mr. Fogarty. Another question has been raised on the floor in 
other years to this effect: ““We do not think the Federal Government 
should spend this amount of money. Drugs have been discovered bj 
men who never received any help from the Federal Government, 
fellows working in a cellar or an attic somewhere in a small obscuré 
place. That might happen again in cancer and heart.”’ What do 
you say to that statement? 

Dr. Trancer. There are two ways to approach research which can 
well be expressed in terms of hunting. One is with a rifle and th: 
other is with a shotgun. If your target is big enough and you know 
what you are hunting for, you cannot shoot an elephant with a 
squirrel gun. But the way to hunt these things is with a shotgun 
because you will throw a lot of pellets up into the air and you hop 
that 1 or 2 will hit. To be sure, there are a great many discoveries 
made in dusty laboratories and in attics, but there are a greater number 
of discoveries made by trained thinking. 
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Insulin was not discovered by chance in an attic. Insulin was dis- 
overed by thinking and planning and a thorough knowledge of 
chemistry and physiology. To be sure, penicillin was discovered 
as an accident, but think of what this world would be like if we only 
had penicillin. There are an awful lot of people who cannot take 
penicillin and there are an awful lot of people who died because they 
took penicillin. Today we have a whole range of antibiotics as a 
result, not of accidental research, but of planned thinking and planned 
performance, and complete knowledge of chemistry. No one is a 
cure-all, and penicillin is a good one, but we could not begin to develop 
our health statistics in terms of antibiotics if we had only penicillin 
or if we had only had sulfa. 

Therefore, planned research looks for the unknown in terms of the 

nown. 

Sure, we know about penicillin, and on the basis of what we know 
we can find other unknowns which will be better than penicillin. 

The brains are available. The eager devotion of these scientists is 

fact. ‘They are champing at the bit. There is no money anywhere 
else in this country to subsidize these men in their efforts except in 
the Federal Government. 

Back in my days as a student, if I had a job to do, I could go to the 
head of my department and say, “Dr. McGregor, I need $3,000.” 
He would say, ‘Well, what do you want it for?’”” He knew me and I 
knew him, and he would say, ‘‘O. K., I will give the request to the 
board,” and I would get the money. That does not happen today. 
You go to the head of the department today and say, ‘“‘Look, I need 
aman to clean up the laboratory.”” And you cannot get even $1,500 

‘to pay for porters. There is no money. It has to come from 
the F ode al Government, or it does not come. 


FFECT UPON MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF REDUCING GRANTS FOR RESEARCH 
AND TRAINING 


\ir. Fogarty. We have been giving in the last few years a $25,000 
rant to all of the 75 medical schools in the country which are teaching 
in the field of cancer. I understand that the Bureau of the Budget 
has cut those grants by 30 percent on the basis that the medical 
schools are in much better financial condition than they were a few 
vears ago. 

Dr. TrRamGer. Where in God’s name did they get that information? 

Mr. Foearry. That is what I want to learn from you. The 
statement came not from a medical man but from a layman working 
for the Government. He said that upon the basis of increased State 
appropriations and increased tuitions and increased help from volun- 
tary organizations and increased endowments, the executive branch 
was making a cut of 30 percent in grants. 

Dr. Trarcer. All I can say is that the man is just woefully mis- 
informed. He just did not know the facts. 

Mr. Focarry. I asked him if his agency had checked with the 
medical schools to see what effect this would have upon the teaching 
grants, and he said no. 

Dr. Trancer. Certainly. I will tell you this: The National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society has given $15,000 a year for 2 years to a 





university to carry on a specific project. ‘To administer such a project 
in terms of ancillary personnel, in terms of equipment. It costs the 
university about $6,000, which it does not have. In other words, we 
do not pay a university enough to take care of the entire carrying 
charge of a research project and therefore even the universities are a 
little bit dubious about accepting grants from voluntary health 
agencies because it means a higher expenditure on the part of the 
university’s fiscal authorities to complete the cost of the project. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you said that only 21 of the 79 medical 
schools have complete neurology units for teaching and research 
Is that correct? 

Dr. Trarcer. That is right. In most of the other medical schools 
neurology comes under the medical department. 


SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED NEUROLOGISTS 


Mr. Foaarry. I think Dr. Bailey said that many States do not 
have even one qualified neurologist within their borders. 

Dr. TrarGcerR. Does the committee know what we mean by the term 
“‘qualified”’? 

Mr. Focartry. I remember that I asked him, and I believe he said 
one who had been approved by the board. 

Dr. Trarcer. By the American board. You see, there is in the 
United States a self-policing organization in medicine. A man can 
no longer call himself a specialist in any field. Back in the old days 
if a fellow was not a very good doctor he could perhaps remove tonsils 
for a relatively short time and on the strength of that experience, set 
himself up as a nose and throat specialist. That day has gone. 

The medical fraternity today has a series of qualifying boards, like 
the American Board of Surgery, the American Board of Internal 
Medicine, and the American Board of Neurology and Psychiatry. 
These boards have set up criteria which all applicants must meet 
The applicants must graduate from a first-class medical school 
They must have ‘had their internship and residence for 4 years. They 
must have been so long in practice, and then they come up for written 
and oral examinations which are very exacting. When they have 
gone through that mill and have passed their examinations they 
receive a qualifying certificate which entitles them to be termed 
‘“specialists.”” When we tell you that there are 250 qualified neurolo- 
gists in the United States, we mean that kind of neurologists. 

There are some States in this country that do not have one of them. 

Mr. Fogarry. In your opinion, then, there is a definite need for 
teaching grants for neurology in these medical schools? 

Dr. Tracer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What is going to happen in the field of neurology if 
we keep going along as we have been? 

Dr. Trancer. It has already happened. That is why it takes a 
patient who has multiple sclerosis an average of 6 years to find out 
what is the matter with him. That is why 1-million epileptics do 
not get medicine which can control their fits. There are just not 
enough neurologists. The average physician does not know enough 
about medications to attempt to administer them. 
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PROGRESS IN CONTROL OF EPILEPSY 


\ir. Fogarty. Tell me something about epilepsy. You have made 
ogress in the control of epilepsy? 

TranGeR. There are certain drugs available today, dilantin 
and tridione and others of the barbital group which, when properly 
administered, can control and in many cases completely eliminate the 

mnvulsive episodes of epilepsy. 
| have never said this before publicly. I have a brother who is 
i) years old. He has had epilepsy since he was 11. I supported 
boy totally and completely until 3 years ago, when he came 
‘the care of a neurologist of my acquaintance who was able, 
balancing these medications, to deve lop a program of therapy for 
him that has made him a useful citizen. He has paid an income tax 
e last few years. Previous to that time he was a deduction on my 
tax. That was possible simply because the medicine was available 
ind the doctor who knew how to use it was available. 
Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Bailey told us the other day of electric precision 
nstruments developed 8 or 10 years ago that were very effective, 
it, he said, there are only a few of them. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPH 


Dr. TrarGcer. That is a machine known as the electroencephalo- 
sraph, a device a good deal like the electrocardiogram, except is is 
ised to soapater brain waves. There are several electrodes. There 
nay be 10, or more, each of which is connected with certain spots 

the skeall, we h has been previously prepared by shaving the hair 


We have learned that the normal brain will produce a normal series 
of brain waves; that an abnormal brain produces different waves, 
and that the epileptic brain produces almost a characteristic type of 
waves. 

Let me give vou an example. A patient came to me about 4 weeks 

ho had been sick for 6 years. As a matter of fact, she at one time 
worked as a secretary of the Multiple Sclerosis Society. She spent the 
last 4 vears in and out of hospitals with various diagnoses such as 
ria and hypoinsulism, which is the opposite of diabetes, too low 

feed sugar. She was getting unemployment insurance. She h: o not 
vorked all that time. She had been to a psychiatric clinic and had 

vchotherapy. She was still sick. I got her up to the hospital, applied 
the electroencephalograph and the diagnosis was epilepsy. We were 
never able to get a history of a so-called fit, either from the patient or 
the patient’s mother. She hid these things, because if she had epilepsy 
she could not get unemployment insurance. She would never get 
another job, and that aspect of the history was hidden from us, but 
vou cannot fool the electroencephalograph. And right in the hospital 
she was observed in a complete so-called grand mal seizure. 

Mr. Fogarty. How do people act in an epileptic fit? What 
happens to them? 
Dr. Trancrr. Jn a seizure? 
Mr. Focarry. Yes. 
Dr. Trancer. A typical seizure usually starts with the patient 
ving a sort of blank expression. The pupils dilate. The mouth 
comes open. They frequently issue a ery, and it is a horrible cry 
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when you hear it. Then they begin to get spastic and tighten up 
which is the time you have to get a pile of handkerchiefs and stick 
them between their teeth. Otherwise they will bite their tongues off 
Then they w 2 get spastic and go into a series of convulsive seizures 
They have very little warning. Some of them tell me afterward th; 
see bright lig his 

They may fall on the street. Many of them are burned. They 
will fall against radiators or stoves when they are trying to cook 
Many of the problems of epilepsy are secondary to the i injuries caus 
by their falling. This condition may last 2 or 3 minutes. There may 
be a great deal of drooling. There may be involuntary issue from th 
kidnevs or the bladder or the bowels, but not too frequently. Th, 
attack is followed by a period of great lassitude, almost stupor. Thy 
go to sleep. When they wake up they have no knowledge that the, 
have been through such an episode, unless they find that they hay 
bitten their tongue, or cut their head, or burned their hands. Then 
they know. 

Mr. Focarry. We had a very unfortunate accident happen in 
Providence, R. I., about a week ago, when a young fellow driving an 
automobile along the city streets apparently had a seizure. The car 
mounted the curb and struck two girls in their late teens. One of them 
is not expected to live and the other one has had one leg cut off. | 
was just wondering, could that have been prevented. 

Dr. TranGcer. Certainly. If we, in the medical profession, can 
take the stigma from epilepsy by telling these people, ““‘We can help 
you,” the victims would be discovered and they would not have drivers’ 
licenses until they have gone X number of years without an attack 

Mr. Focarry. That could have been prevented? 

Dr. TrarGcer. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Focarry. By the establishment of this institute and the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds hope will be given to people afflicted wit! 
these diseases? 

Dr. TrarGer. It is the only way I see that we will ever get it. 

Mr. Fogarty. The voluntary agencies cannot cope with it. Th 
medical schools, so far as you know, cannot take care of the situation? 

Dr. Trarcer. The medical schools, with the present tax philosophy 
of the Federal Government, will do well to survive in status quo. So 
far as expansion is concerned, it is hopeless. 


INADEQUACY OF STATE SUPPORT 


Mr. Focarry. Can the States do any more than they are doing at 
the present time? 

Dr. Trarcer. If the States did not have problems of the care of 
sick people and care of indigent people, there might be some money. 
But almost every State, and especially the largest States, where there 
are large urban populations, have tuberculosis, old age, chronic dis- 
eases, cancer, mental ill health, and prisons and prison health to cope 
with. They do not have enough hospitals as it is to take care of 
their sick citizens. 
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MEANS OF PREVENTING SOCIALIZATION OF MEDICINE 


Mr. Fogarty. Mrs. Tankersley, you said in your statement that 
if you thought the establishment of an institute like this one on 

urology and blindness, or any of the institutes in the Public Health 
Service smacked of socialized medicine you would not be here? 

Dr. TANKERSLEY. That is right. 

Focarty. I feel the same way as you. I think that every 
mber of this committee does. There has been no member of this 
mittee, to my knowledge, who has ever espoused the cause of 

what is commonly called socialized medicine. Il remember a former 
chairman of this commuttee, Mr. Keefe of Wisconsin, always made 
the statement that the work of the Federal Government in the field 
of research is one of the best answers to socialized medicine; that if 
we can in some way by the expenditure of Federal funds find the 
answer or the cause and eventually a way of preventing these diseases, 
hat would be the surest and the best answer to those who are asking 
ir socialized medicine. 

TANKERSLEY. I would certainly subscribe to that. I think 

would do away with any supposed need for socialized medicine. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that we have to admit that there is a need 
for the ‘se people who cannot afford surgery and other medical care, 
They , just let it go because they do not have the money to go to a 
hospital. If we could find the answer, or knew the method of diag- 
nosis, that would be a help. It would not make any difference 
hether you had 10 cents or $10 million. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LOW-COST MEDICATIONS 


Mrs. TANKERSLEY. Well, probably Dr. Traeger is better qualified 

answer that, but in epilepsy, which is one of the neurological 
disorders that they have made some strides in, practically all of the 
effective medication in epilepsy is extremely cheap. Anybody could 
afford them. 

Mr. Fogarry. I remember when streptomycin first came out, its 
cost was prohibitive; that is, at the time it was discovered. But the 
Congress appropriated, I think, something in the neighborhood of 
$2 or $3 million for research on cheaper methods of producing strepto- 
mycin. As a result, in a couple of years we saw the cost of strepto- 
mycin go from something like $50 a gram down to a dollar. 

Dr. Trancer. That was cortisone. 

Mr. Fogarty. I was talking about streptomycin, about 7 or 8 
vears ago. And cortisone 3 or 4 years ago. That price has dropped 
sharply because of research in me sthods of production of that drug, all 
tying into this overall program. 

Dr. TrarGcer. An interesting thing, Mr. Congressman, is that the 
Congress made possible a wider survey of the use of cortisone by mak- 
ing funds available because, in those days, you could not buy corti- 
sone. It was $110 a gram and that did not even represent its cost. 
The only way you could use cortisone or to find out what it was good 
for was to give it away. C ongress came to our rescue and gave us 
money to buy cortisone, to give to people free, and in a year we found 
out the greater part of the spectrum of the usefulness of cortisone. It 
would have been impossible with private funds. There was not that 
kind of money. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’S ROLE IN MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Focarry. I think you are faced with a terrific problem and | 
have been convinced for the past 7 or 8 years, since I have been a 
member of this committee, that there is a place for the Federal 
Government in this research business; in all kinds of research into 
heart, mental health, neurology, rheumatism, and so forth. Every 
time I talk to anybody in my State, I find complete agreement with 
this idea. They all claim that they are willing to spend money on 
research to find the answers to the diseases of mankind. 

More people are going to start saying that we are expending billions 
of dollars in foreign aid and billions of dollars on our defense setup 
and ask, “why can’t you take some of that money and use it for 
research?” 

| read in the newspaper this morning that we have just signed a new 
international wheat agreement with 45 or 46 countries, which is going 
to cost us about $180 million just for the wheat alone: to buy the 
wheat and sell it so much cheaper for export. I read in the same paper 
that we are buying butter for 65 or 70 cents a pound and want to sell 
it back to the armed services for the price of oleomargerine. When 
people read stories like that and have someone in the family who is 
afflicted with one of these diseases, I think they have a right to ask 
Members of Congress to do more than is being done in this field. 

That has been my thinking. And the action of the Bureau of the 
Budget in revising its original figures for this institute was a bad mis- 
take. 

I said vesterday that I have been one of those who have supported 
our international programs because I think we have an international 
problem. But if the Bureau of the Budget starts to operate like this 
on domestic programs which affect all the people, who are taxpayers, 
I think it is going to make isolationists out of some of us who have 
been supporting these other programs. 

I think there is a demand from the public for the Federal Govern- 
ment to be in this field. If we do not carry it on at a level that will 
eventually pay off, with no waste or duplication in the moneys we are 
appropriating—I think in 2 or 3 vears the demand will be so great on 
Congress that we will be appropriating more money than we can 
spend wisely. 

Dr. Trarcer. Exactly. 

Mr. Focarry. I remember 5 years ago there were bills introduced 
in Congress to provide $100 million for research on cancer, bills intro- 
duced by conservative Members of Congress. I can see how such a 
demand can build up. I thought at that time that we could not 
expend $100 million effectively in research, because we did not have 
the facilities nor the manpower to use the money wisely. 

Dr. Trancer. And you could not do it today. 

Mr. Focarry. I can see where Congress may make a mistake 
following a demand of the public for action in this field. I was very 
disappointed with the action of the Bureau ofthe Budget that was 
announced to us yesterday, when it cut this new institute by $5 
million, the greatest cut made in any of the agencies of which I am 
aware. 

Mrs. TANKerRSLEY. May I add one comment there? When this 
Institute was established, I know that our agency—and I think prob- 
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ably the other agencies that were also involved—needed that to tell 
our tremendous list of members, sufferers from these disorders, that 
this Institute had been created; he ‘re was hope and this was the finest 
thing that we could tell these people. Now we are in a state of em- 
barrassment in having to say to them that the Institute is there but 
nothing really is coming out of it. There is not any money; it is not 
really producing. 


LEVEL OF PRIVATE SUPPORT AFFECTED BY FEDERAL SUPPORT 


There is another thing that Dr. Traeger touched on in his testimony 
that is pertinent, when he said that private funds went hand in hand 
with Federal funds. First of all, there is the business of public educa- 
tion. When my agency tries to do a public-education job, to make the 
public accept the e pile ptic, I get a magazine article in, say, the Reader’s 
Digest, or something like that, about epilepsy, and letters come flood- 
ing into my office from all over the country wanting help. There is 
nothing in the world that I can offer those people that I can point to 
in the way of hope, at all. But, if I can say to them that Federal 
funds have been appropriated to this Institute, there is real hope; then 
[ can get money for my agency. I think that is how it works. They 
feel there is a job to be done, that there is some hope, and they will 
support my agency, which, in turn, can do the public-education job. 

So, when you get $10 million from the Federal Government, you 
can almost count on another $10 million from epileptics themselves 
and their families and people. When the Government spends $10 
million, really $20 million comes into the field. Do you not think that 
is true, Doctor? 

Dr. Trancer. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I think, Doctor, that has been proved with the 
voluntary agencies in cancer and heart. I remember when we first 
cot into this field, 7 or 8 years ago, the argument was used that if the 
Federal Government appropriated money for research in cancer and 
heart these voluntary agencies would lie down, and the public would 
not contribute to them. That has been proved not to be true. As a 
matter of fact, I think they are collecting in the annual drives for 
cancer research about as much as we are appropriating each year. 
It has been going up all the time. 

Dr. TranGcer. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Focarry. It is now around $16 million or $17 million a year 
The same thing has happened in heart. 


DIFFICULTY OF ENLISTING PRIVATE SUPPORT FOR NEUROLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


Mrs. TANKERSLEY. The difficult part of the neurological situation 
is that people feel that they may get heart disease or cancer tomorrow. 
Even though no one in the family has a record of such a disease, they 
are predisposed to give money to that kind of drive. But neuro- 
logical disorders have been ke apt very quiet. People are not aware 
of the extent of them. They do not think they are going to get them 
themselves, and it is terribly hard to raise private funds for these 
purposes. In other words, there is no public acceptance. 

My agency is supported by the epileptics themselves whom I am 
trying to help. 
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DELAY IN OPENING OF CLINICAL CENTER 


Mr. Focarry. There is just one‘more thing I want to add. | 
think the chairman stated our position correctly as far as this ney 
clinical center in Bethesda opening in April is concerned. This com- 
mittee last year gave the Public Health Service every dime that it 
asked for to open that center on April 1. Then there was testimony 
that there would be a delay of 2 or 3 weeks. . 

At the end of January the new Director of the B idget Bureau put 
out a freeze order on the hiring of personnel, waich affected th 
clinical center. As a result of that freeze order issued by the Bureau 
of the Budget, the clinical center is not going to open until July 1, if 
it can open then. 

That was not the fault of the Congress or of this committee, becausi 
the funds were provided. It was the fault of the Bureau of the Budget 

Dr. Trancer. Mr. Fogarty, I knew that, and my point in making 

the statement as I made it was that I had grave doubts that the 
sureau of the Budget would make any changes in that freeze order 
with respect to the Institute and I knew that the only way that that 
Institute would ever get its doors open was by you men definite] 
demanding and pushing it. 

Mr. Focarry. As I understand it, the freeze order was based on a 
desire to look over the budget for 1954, with an eve to revising il 
Until that time the freeze order would be in effect. 

We have the revised figures now and we were told yesterday that 
any day now they will get the go-ahead signal to hire personnel and 
open on July 1. 

Dr. Trancer. Good. 

Mr. Focarry. But on a reduced scale. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Busrey. Mr. Fernandez 


REASONS FOR DELAY IN DIAGNOSING MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


Mr. Frernanpez. Doctor, in speaking of the need for trained 
neurologists, you point to the fact that it takes an average of 6 years 
for a person suffering from multiple sclerosis to find out what is the 
matter with him. Since there is so little public knowledge of that 
disease, would you mind taking a little time and telling us something 
about it? Why does it take so long to find out that a person has 
that disease? 

Dr. Trarcer. In the first place, multiple sclerosis is a very peculiai 
disease. It may come on suddenly or very gradually. It is a great 
mimic. It may begin with just a disturbance of vision, a little foggi- 
ness of vision, or perhaps a few days of double vision. 

It may start out with staggering gait. Many multiple-sclerosis 
victims have been mistaken for drunks because they staggered on 
the street. 

It may start out with a tremor of the hands or the feet. You see 
multiple sclerosis is a disease which attacks the brain and the spinal 
cord in spots. And there is no rhyme or reason for the particular 
spot. that will be affected or become diseased. And the nerve which 
used to go through that spot in a healthy brain or spinal cord no 
longer can transmit nervous impulses in a normal manner to thi 
organs which those nerves serve. 
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the spot happens to be in the optic tract you get visual symptoms. 

: hanes to be in the motor tract leading to the hands, you get 

tremor. If it happens to be in the feet, you get staggering gait. If it 

ypens to be in the nerves which go to the bladder, you get bladder 
mptoms, and so forth. 

Mr. FerNanpDeEz. Let me interrupt there, Doctor. When they get 
hese early sumptoms such as poor vision, that you mentioned, 

rgering gait or dizziness—did you say dizziness? 

Dr. TRAEGER. Yes, you can get vertigo. 

\fr. FeRNANDEZ. Does it take some time, if it happens to be 

tiple sclerosis, for it to develop further symptoms? Why does it 

so long to make itself manifest as such? 

Dr. TrarecerR. That is what I am getting at. These patients, in 
the first place, do not go to neurologists. They may go to an eye 

tor. And by an eye doctor, I do not mean an ophthalmologist. 
of them go to a store where they sell eyeglasses and say, “I’ve 

ot trouble with my eyes.” Or they may go to an orthopedic surgeon 
nd say that my feet hurt, or I have trouble with the muscles of my 

t. Maybe I need arches. They are very seldom seen by a neurolo- 
gist, to begin with. And the men in these other medical disciplines 
are not familiar with multiple sclerosis as a total disease entity. 

Then there is a strange thing about this disease. It has what are 
called remissions. For mstance, for no reason that anybody knows, 
patients suddenly get better. Their double vision disappears. Their 

ering gait disappears. It is a good deal like the epileptic who 
a severe attack and may go 6 months without another attack. 
ing that interval he appears perfectly normal. 

The same thing may happen in multiple sclerosis. He may go a 

eck or 6 weeks or a year or even longer. But he gets a second attack 
and that usually leaves him a little worse. Then he gets better again, 

rhaps. Then he gets a third attack which is worse and finally he 
vets into the hands of a competent neurologist who adds up the whole 
iistory, makes his examination, and says, ‘‘You have multiple sclero- 
sis; go home. ‘There is nothing I can do about it.’’ And that is the 
end of it. 
eRNANDEZ. If the patient were a soldier, would they send him 
he proper persons to determine that? 

Dr. Trancer. Well, all I can tell you is there have been a great 

any people discharged from the armed services with a diagnosis of 
:, Itiple sclerosis and it is now considered a service-connected dis- 
ability, if reported within 3 years from severance from the armed 

rvices. 

\[r. FERNANDEZ. That is one of the reasons I am asking these ques- 
tions. I knew nothing about multiple sclerosis until I began to run 
nto it in these veterans, when I was a member of the rating board. 
Since that time, I have been wondering why they set 3 years as a 
time within which it would have to be reported, when it might really 
take longer to find out that it existed. 

Dr. Trarcer. That was taken as an arbitrary figure because you 
see, Mr. Congressman, there is no way of proving that service in the 
Army or the ‘Navy or the Marine Corps or the Air Force, service in 
the Armed Forces, has anything to do with the onset of multiple 
sclerosis. We do not know what causes it. It is just a bare assump- 
tion that attachment to the armed services may bring about a certain 
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series of tensions which might light up multiple sclerosis. But that 
is just as vague a gene ralization as it can be. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It is an injury to the nerve to begin with; is it 
not? 

Dr. Trancer. It is not an injury to the nerve, it is a disease of the 
nerve which produces destruction. How that disease comes about 
nobody knows. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Would the rule apply where the history of the 
veteran shows that he had been hospitalized for blurred vision, vertigo 
or staggering? 

Dr. Trarcer. Yes. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Would that rule still apply when it was not 
determined to be multiple sclerosis, and then it cleared up and they 
did not discover that he actually had had it until he went to th 
neurologist later on, after his discharge? 

Dr. Trarcer. That happens all the time. 

Mr. Fernandez. Why one that rule apply, then? 

Dr. Trarcer. As I say, we do not know what causes it and you 
have to depend on a siieaew: and the history does not always give you 
the answer. So it was in the interest of the veteran that the law 
declared that any person who was in the armed services and who, 
during a period of 3 years after his severance developed multiple 
sclerosis, it may be presumed that his presence in the armed services 
contributed to the onset of this disease. It is a pure speculation, but 
it is a good one for the man. 

Mr. Frernanpez. And that is irrespective of whether he was 
actually in combat or not? 

Dr. Trarcer. It does not make a bit of difference. If he was a 
member of the armed services and contracted multiple sclerosis 
within 3 years of severance of his service, it is assumed to be 
service-connected. 

Mr. Frrnanpez. Where he has been hospitalized for diseases 01 
ailments which could be and are recognized as early symptoms of that 
disease, then after he is discharged and it is not so declared until 
many vears afterwards, can it then be related back to this history? 

Dr. Trancer. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And be service-connected? 

Dr. Trancer. And should be. 

Mr. Frrnanprz. And should be? 

Dr. Trarcer. Oh, ves; yes, indeed. 

Dr. Varu. Mr. Congressman, may I say that sometimes a soldier 
will complain of poor vision and he may go to his medical officer and 
say that he needs a pair of glasses. The medical officer, if he is alert, 
will discover that he has evidence of inflammation of the optic nerve 
on one side, and then he labels it retrobulbar optic neuritis. Fifty 
percent of the cases of multiple-sclerosis will show often an early sign 
and sometimes it is the only sign for many years, of retrobulbar optic 
neuritis. If it is in a soldier’s record that he, has this blurred vision 
and later develops multiple-sclerosis, there is no question about its 
having been incurred during his service. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Even though it was not finally declared to be 
multiple-sclerosis until more than three years afterwards. 

Dr. Vari. That is right. 
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Mr. FerNaNpeEz. Just one more question. When you speak of 
staggering, that is described also as loss of balance? 

Dr. TRAEGER. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpgz. Thank you; that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any further questions? 

{gain let me thank each of you for taking time out of your busy 
lives to come to Washington to give us the advantage of your testi- 
mony. 

There is just one more thing before we close this afternoon’s hearing. 
Dr. A. B. Baker, chairman, National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, has submitted to me a very fine statement on 
the subject we have been discussing. If there is no objection I would 

<e to insert it in the record at this point. 

The statement follows:) 


NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR RESEARCH AND TRAINING IN THE NEUROLOGICAL AND 
Sensory DisorRDERS 


‘ 
Prepared by the National Committee for Research in Neurological Disorders 


The broad concept of a group of neurological and sensory disorders ! consti- 
ga major health problem in the United States is unfamiliar to many. While 
t of us think of the various types of cancer as simply being cancer and the 

various types of heart diseases simply as heart diseases, the various types of 
rological and sensory disorders—whether poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy, multiple 
erosis, epilepsy, muscular dystrophy or many disorders of the eye and ear 
em each to constitute a separate problem in themselves. In fact this is not so; 
the problems of heart disease are linked to the entire circulatory system, so all 
orders of the nervous system are referable to a single organ, the brain; or its 
portant appendages: the spinal cord, the nerves, and the sensory receptors 
provide us with the power of sight and hearing. 
\s a distinct group of disorders the neurological and sensory diseases do create 
xtremely serious public health problem. They affect approximately 20 
on persons in the United States alone,? of whom at least half endure gravely 
lisabling conditions. While only the third cause of death (after heart disease and 

er), no other group of disorders causes such permanent crippling, and this 
rippling is usually to severe as to cause profund psychological, social, and eco- 
omic dislocation for the individual sufferer. No other group receives so little 
medical and research attention, yet no other major group of disorders represents 

1 an economic loss to the Nation. 

Exact losses to the country can only be estimated, but a few statistics on specific 
lems give some indication of their magnitude. For example, welfare and 

edical aid to the blind amounts to $125,000,000 yearly, and this figure does not 
clude wage and manpower losses due to limited physical mobility. We may 
arrive at some concept of these costs, however, if we consider known losses in- 
irred by another neurological problem—head injury. Some 200,000 persons 
absent from full employment every day of every vear as a result of head 
ries alone—a loss of 416,000,000 man-hours of work and a loss of $624,000,000 
wages. If we consider that there are 260,000 totally blind in the United States 
and 1,000,000 blind in one eye, then our losses have certainly doubled. If we 
‘onsider as well the 4% million deaf, the 1,500,000 epileptics, the 400,000 cases of 
cerebral palsy and many other disorders, the total must be staggering. While 
rehabilitation can restore some of these sufferers so as to permit best use of their 
remaining physical assets, only a fraction of this damaged population can now 
receive such treatment, and, of course, rehabilitation may permit only a partial 
or limited recovery of economic self-sufficiency. Needless to say, the men who 
suffer these disturbances cannot carry arms in the Nation’s defense. 
The volume of medical research devoted to these problems has not been com- 
nsurate with their seriousness as medical, social, or economic problems. Of 
he $33 million which was devoted to all medical research grants as recorded in 
1951, less than $3 million was allocated by all agencies, public and private, for 


n 


orders of the special senses, particularly sight and hearing. 
ble 1. 





investigations of neurological and sensory disturbances—excepting poliomy: 
While $125 mill being spent for aid to the blind, plus another $36 n 
in Federal tax loss« for + 300,000 blind who receive tax exemptions of $60 
each, less than $500,000 was spent for research into the cure and prevent 
this conditior For disorders causing deafness, less than $100,000 was sper 
research, though at the same time over $2 million was being spent for hi 
aids 
That search has not been pressed more vigorously has been due to 
factors; the complexity of the central nervous system so that until very rec 
research progress has been discouragingly slow; and the reluctance of the crip) 
patient to press for aid where his disesae for centuries has been synonymous 
embarrassm nt, shame, and hopelessness. The failure of support for a 
research attack has also been responsible for the stunted growth of clinical 
rology, and the present time finds the country endangered by the lack of m« 
men skilled in » diagnosis and treatment of the neurological disorders 
This situation has showed signs of changing within the past decade. 
has begun to d f investigation and new precision tools 
promise major advances in the development of new treatments within the 
future is a result of work done in the past 10 years, such disorders as Par 
SONnISI mvé nig eravis and especially epilepsy can be partially eont 
hroug! new and the development of the electroencephalograp! 
ctromyograph ad ive tracer techniques have all brought g1 
iracy to the diagnosis of many neurological disorders. Within just the 
we have seen investigations which promise a cure for cataracts, a diag 
, i rosis and a method for regenerating nerve tissue.® 
new developments, interest in both clinical and bas 
ogical and sensory disorders has been aroused Mi 
requesting the funds and facilities by which research in t 
broadly expanded and by which medical students and physi 
receive training in both research, diagnosis, and treatment in neurolog) 
thalmology As Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president of Johns Hopkir 
sit Chairman of the National Research Council and President of t 
iv of Sciences, has written, ‘‘I would go so far as to say that he 
m controls in large degree all the organs of the body and | 
irology should be a primary basis for neurologica 
The time is now ripe for such an emphasis 01 
disease because recent discoveries in biophysies and 
chemistry and their pathological implementations provide knowledge and ex} 
mental tools which open up new vistas.’’ 
nd this interest of medical leaders and educators is the gathering pré 
f who have come to learn that their disorder need 
treatment through rehabilitation can become available 
search more useful treatments and cures can be achiev« 


ie of Neurological Diseases and Blindness (NINDB 

This rising tide of public interest in the neurological and sensory disorder 
largely responsible for the establishment of the National Institute of Neure 
cal Diseases and Blindness in the summer of 1950 under Publie Law 692 (Ss 
Cong Prior to its establishment, Congress had received more than a 
proposals to establish distinet and separate institutes for several of the sep: 
disease entities with which the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
Blindness is now concerned. With the passage of Public Law 692, the hop« 
all voluntary health agencies working in the field of the neurological and s« 
disorders, the hopes of millions of sufferers who had looked forward to an organ- 
ized attack on their diseases finally became realized. 

This legislation seemed to meet all the needs for a thorough challenge o 
neurological and sensory disorders. It empowered the Institute throug! 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service to conduct research in these f 
to support such research at non-Federal institutions; and it empowered 
Institute to support training relative to the cause, prevention and methods 
diagnosis and treatment of these disorders 

Such powers, in fact, have been granted more in theory than in actuality 
1950 when the Congress established the Institute, Congress did not imple! 


yt regenerate spontaneously as does skin and liver tissue Cripy 
ler cerebral palsy and other nevrological disorders is due to injur 
of a method to regenerate nerve tissue, would eliminate the greatest sing 
United States 
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will continue to be neglected.* In addition, the Institute can expect that investi- 
gators who had expected support for their work in neurology and ophthalmolog 
will turn to other fields where funds are more easily available. 


Research fe llowsh ips 7 


The problem of research manpower is, a central one ofr both neruological ay 
op research. How serious it . may be exemplified by the pres 

uation in eye research. According to Dr. V. Everett Kinsey, one of the leading 
ophthalmological investigators in the country, there are just three investigators 
with a specialized background capable of studying glaucoma or the major physio- 
logical processes in - e eye which might lead to successful therapy of this disorder. 
Yet glaucoma is the chief cause of irreversible blindness in individuals past middl 
life. Again, writes ag Kinsey, there are only two mature biochemists in the 
country who are devoting their energies to all ocular problems. 

To increase this body of research manpower and to maintain the flow of trained 
research personnel into the neurological and ophthalmological sciences would 
require, on the basis of need, $350,000 a year. At the present time, the Institute is 
able to award 36 fellowships at a total cost of $150,000. These fellowships ar 
awarded to approximately 1 out of 4 applicants, the most promising in the field. 
Even on this selective basis, the Institute has on hand enough approved applica- 
tions so that $350,000 may be immediately devoted to the support of the invest 
gators of tomorrow \t the present rate of application receipt, the demand for 
research support by qualified candidates in 1954 will amount to well over $500,000 


Training grants 


At the present time, the Institute has only a token amount ($58,500 formerly 
supported by the National Institute of Mental Health) to grant to medi 
schools so as to permit the needed expansion or initiation of training programs t 
develop teachers in neurology and ophthalmology. Only about 21 of the Nation’s 
79 medical schols have complete neurological units for teaching and research 
there are only 151 available positions in the entire country for the training of 
neurologists. A serious situation also exists in ophthalmology 

This is a double problem for the Nation’s welfare in terms of both research ai 
treatment For research it means that where important findings have been mad 
in the laboratory, a significant delay of months and years will have to occur befor 
these findings are tested adequately in the clinic to prove their efficacy or lack ot 
adequacy in the treatment of human sufferers. These delays have alread y oc- 
cured for lack of available clinical neurologists who can make such investigations 
Where they are made, moreover, there is considers able delay in communicating the 
results to those physicians who have the opportunity to use them. The develop- 
ment of newer drugs for the control of epileptic seizures for example, were made as 
early as 1938, but even today only 20 percent of the Nation’s epileptics obtai 
these newer modes of treatment. Again, it was in 1950 that the first announce- 
ment was made that a new agent had been found which could regenerate damaged 

1erve tissue in animals; but to this date, not enough clinical evidence has yet be: 
assembled to determine whether this important finding is applicable to hums ans 

For treatment, the problem of inadequate training in the Nation’s medic: 
schools is even graver. There are, for example, less than 250 experienced aay 
ticing neurologists in the entire country to support a burden of 10 million patients 
In some areas of the country, there is only 1 neurologist per 900,000 populatior 
and the best ratio sees only | neurologist per 650,000 What this means in tern 
of suffering can be judged when we realize that of the 1,500,000 epilepties in 
country almost 1,000,000 are not receiving treatment—though this is the on 
neurological disorder where treatment by drugs can be successful in a majori 
of cases. Because of the lack of neurologists or physicians trained in the diag 
nosis of neurological disorders, it now takes an average of 6 years before the suf- 
ferer from multiple sclerosis is diagnosed as such, and almost that long before 
cerebral palsy can be identified. There is no field of medicine where early diag- 
nosis is More important, for once the central nervous system is really damaged, 
the damage is irreparable. Easier methods for early diagnosis must be achieved 
by research, but where neurologists are now available much earlier identificatiot 
of these conditions is possible. 


6 Table 2 

7 The research fellowships program of the NIN DB, like similar programs of the other National Institutes 
of Health, is maintained to help promising students in scientific reaserch continue their develpoment and 
thereby ensure the Nation a continuing supply of medical-research manpower in both peace and wa 
Stipends are as follows: $1,600 a year to those working for their doctorates; $3,000 yearly for postdoctorat« 
(most awards are in this category) and higher stipends for special fellows, 
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The funds needed for the support of training in neurology and ophthalmology 

he country’s medical schools can be determined by requests for aid from the 

ols themselves. As Dr. Detlev W. Bronk has indicated, the need is especially 

it in neurology. “If our medical schools are to prepare men to do such re- 

and to utilize in teaching and practice the results of that research, they 

require additions to their facilities and funds which are adequately available 

y 2 or 3 schools I can think of.’”’ The average need for departments of 

y amounts to slightly more than $30,000 per school or somewhat more 

in $2,300,000.8 The total needs for departments of ophthalmology amounts 
$500,000. 


log 
) 


ul fellowships and traineeships 

Concurrent with the need to develop teaching facilities at the Nation’s medical 
is is the necessity for providing stipends for those physicians and other 

edical personnel who wish training in neurology, opthalmology and rehabilita- 

Such funds are necessary to aid those medically talented persons who 
not afford by themselves to spend the long years required for training in the 
lical specialties. 

At the present time, the Institute has but $36,000 available for such stipends, 
gh requests from qualified persons from just 21 medical schools for training 
eurology alone now amounts to $263,400.!° To support trainees in ophthal- 
wy and rehabilitation as well would cost approximately $550,000. 


al projects 


The development of treatments or cures in any medical field constitutes a 
ajor problem today. Findings made in the basic laboratory must be trans- 
ated into use for human patients, and once tested on humans, the results must 

checked, treatment schedules stabilized and standardized, and the objective 
final results made available to those practitioners who have occasion to use them. 

The development of new drugs or new treatments brings with it a mass of con- 
‘ting and confusing questions—how it shall be used, when it shall be used; does 
have dangerous side effects or may it have in the future; can we use it on this 

ent but not on that because he is older or younger; will the drug work at one 

e of a disability, say an earlier stage but not at a later; and how much does 

mental condition of the patient, say either hopeful or depressed, contribute to 
the success or failure of a treatment. These and many other questions the clinical 
nvestigator must answer before a new drug or therapeutic technique is really 
ready for wide usage. No one investigator, however, can possibly answer them 
|; he may even only answer just part of one question; another investigator will 
iswer another and so on; and their results, in turn, will be checked by others. 
Consequently in the mass of literature which may appear concerning the develop- 
ment of a new drug or treatment, no clear results of these tests are readily avail- 
able, and their use may be postponed far beyond the time when it might have 
been used successfully in the treatment of human suffering. 


] 
a 
Lil 
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Demonstration and “‘follow-up’’ clinics 


lo speed this process, frequent employment should be made of the “follow-up” 
or demonstration clinics, whereby both old and new techniques of diagnosis and 
therapy may be readily developed, tested, or evaluated and which can serve as a 
place where specialists, general practitioners and allied medical personnel may 
observe proper methodology of diagnosis and therapy to embody into their own 
practice. Such projects as these are especially necessary in the field of neuro- 
logical and sensory disorders. 

In the field of neurology, such clinics are now urgently needed for such disorders 
as multiple selerosis, epilepsy, cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy, and Parkin- 
sonism. At the present time, for example, several modes of treatment for multiple 
sclerosis have been developed which may or may not be useful. Their promise, 
however, indicates the need for large scale clinical tests, which in view of the 
spontaneous remissions which occur during this disorder, must be conducted over 
relatively long periods of time. 

Again while progress in treatment in the field of epilepsy has been rapid, what 
S 80 necessary at the present time is to determine the validity of various known 
modes of diagnosis and treatment and then disseminate these methods among 
practicing physicians. The seriousness of the problem of dissemination may be 
ealized when we consider that some 30,000 epileptics are being treated through 

ble 3. 

lable 4. 

* Table 5, 
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mail-order medical houses and many times this many are receiving inadequat 
or no treatment at all \ similar problem exists with Parkinsonism (shak 
incapacitates some 1% million people, of whom less tl 


palsy), a disorder whict 
20 percent are be ieved to receive treatmer Z. though new control drugs ha 
been developed which can afford broad relief. 
Followup and demonstration projects, located in strategic geographical a 
accessible lar population groups, could therefore perform sev: 
lable functions f any disorders: (1) They can belp give us “‘yes’ 
answers regarding methods of diagnosis and treatment already evolved | 
not thoroughly teste 2) They can further develop, through their own 1 
search, new methods of diagnosis and treatment. 3) They can act as a p 
of educational dissemination, so that where methods of treatment and diagno: 
have been developed and tested, physicians and other professional persons w! 
have the opportunity of diagnosing and treating these diseases, but cannot noy 
do so, will have the chance of studying new developments at firsthand. 
On the basis of neec facilities and medical manpower now available. s 
clinies should be set up immediatelv in San Francisco; Los Angeles: Galvest 
Minneanolis; Chicago; Washington, D. C.; Atlanta; and Albanv, N. Y. It 


estimated that these clinics could be established and maintained at an ann 


of $125,000 vez vy: or a total of S1 million. 


most urgent 1 ‘ms at the present tir 
ient to bis disor« ‘} There is, for eCXAMD |e 
where thoroughgoing study is being made of 
application of the ‘habilitation techniques to the blind. More thar 
other problem, itation for the blind has been in the hands of a wide nu 
ber of organization cach with a different concept of the notential of the si 
} 


less, and the best manner of realizing that potential. That such centers 


needed to establish common evaluative methods of the rehabilitation potentia 
to standardize the various stages of rehabilitative procedure in terms of that 
pote! tial. and with a realistic regard for emplovment opportunities and sox 

g¢ been recognized as one of the major moves in the program 1 


activities, bas lo 
make the blind more self-sufficient, both socially and economically 


At the present time, such centers should be localized at key points throughout 


the country lo keep initial expenditures at a minimum, these can be locaté 
where facilities and medical personnel are easily accessible. It is suggested ther 
fore that blindness centers be set up at Portland, Oreg. ($100,000), Los Angeles 
($50.000). New Orleans ($50,000), Boston ($100,000), Baltimore ($100,000), and 
Cleveland ($100,000 This would amount in total to $500,000. 

Similarly, such centers for the deaf, integrating basic and clinical research wit}! 
rehabilitation, would greatly expand the productivity of the 4% million totally 
and partially deaf in the United States today. At the present time with shortag 
of otologists and relative personnel, only two such centers could be established at 
relative inexpense at St. Louis and Cleveland. The total cost could be manag: 
initially at $150,000 


Leprosy 

The United States Public Health Service Hospital at Carville is now occupied 
by 400 patients suffering leprosy or Hansen’s disease. These patients provid 
the best reservoir for long-term research into this dreadful disorder in Nort} 
America. Such research could make detailed investigation of the neuropathology 
and biochemistry of this disease (areas of research virtually untouched) and also 
attempt to correlate the mental changes which occur with the organic deterioratio: 
Such investigations would also throw light on the aging process in relationship to 
general problems of chronic disease. The annual cost of such a project would 
be between $150,000 to $200,000 per annum. 


Brain registry 

The need for a coordinated system of brain registry for cerebral palsy and other 
disorders resulting from brain injury has constantly been expressed by neurologists 
throughout the country. The Development of research on the brain and thereby 
improved methods of diagnosis and therapy of the neurological diseases is conti! 
gent upon having such post mortem material available in all areas of the United 
States 
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material is presently available through brain registries maintained at 
» and Los Angeles but these registries are relatively small The need is 
int for large registries in New York, New Orleans, Boston, and Washing 
h of which could service their own immediate areas, and the areas around 
Che eost of this would be approximately, 540,000 a veal 


; 


majority of States throughout the country, no health programs speci 
tered on chronic diseases of neurologic or ophthalmie origin have yet 
ablished—in spite of the fact that patients suffering from these disorders 
e the largest drain upon the taxpayer 
fficulty of initiating such a program lies in the expense involved, especi: 
broad rehabilitation services are required Initiation of some of these 


most States (including professional education, case finding, diagnostic 
owup clinics), however, and extension of services in those States which 
aintain limited programs can be achieved with relatively minor expendi 
In terms of aiding the individual to reach some degree of independent 
to relieve the hospitals of long-term chronic patients, and to relieve 
States and private institutions of permanent welfare and medical costs 
to States for this purpose should more than double their investment 
ling on the size of the State and facilities already available, such grants 


State, it is estimated, would vary between $15,000 and $60,000. 


esearch 
research program of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
ess itself will be unique in the history of neurological and opthalmologica 
ch. The opening of the Clinical Center in the spring of 1953 will provide the 
te with the Nation’s first opportunity for organized collaboration of basic 
clinical research into the disorders of the central nervous system. This 
nity, Whereby laboratory investigations on a disease and clinical investi- 
ations on the patients suffering the diséase can be coordinated toward the more 
development of methods of diagnosis and treatment, has provoked this 
ent from one great investigator: ‘‘This will be the greatest research center 
d that the world has ever seen.’’ This opinion, shared by many investi 
hds already brought to the Institute some of the leading scientists in the 


ler the 1953 budget the potential of this research program can be scarcely 
i. Of the nine basic research laboratories proposed for the Institute’s 
arch program, none can be completely staffed or equipped and less than one- 
rter of the major projects proposed can be initiated. The staffing in clinical 
irch follows the same bare pattern, limiting the number of in- and out-patients 
can be studied and eliminating the establishment of the sorely needed research 
litation clinic 
take advantage of the unique opportunities which the Institute has in this 
n particular to take advantage of the research abilities which have associ- 
themselves with this program, would demand a budget of $3 million—this 
by no means encompassing all the needs which will arise when the program 
fully underway. 


nee SiOons 


rhe total funds needed by the NIN DB to fulfill the mandate given it by Con 
gress when it established the Institute and to meet the needs of millions of persons 
affected by the neurological and sensory disorders would amount to $18,600,000." 

In conclusion, the National Committee for Research in the Neurological and 
Sensory Disorders would like to emphasize two points: 

\ program of this size can only be achieved at this time through the Federal 
Government—though it is expected, as has been true in the fields of cancer, heart 
lisease, and mental health, that with governmental encouragement, stimulation 
of funds for these purposes from private sources will be substantially increased. 

\ vast majority of the funds appropriated for the Institute are devoted to 
research and training in non-Federal institutions. 


p. 17. 





TABLE 1.— Major! crippling chronic neurological and sensory disorders 


( 


Epilepsy Vibe dil eeaditeblet 3: EOD 
Cerebral palsy ; ‘ ea 400 
Hemiplegia . 1,500 
Parkinsonism : , 500 
A phasia 400 
Multiple sclerosis and other demyelinating diseases wot 300, 
Muscular dystrophy 2 ’ 100 
Blindness : , 700 
Totally blind s 260 
Blind in one eve . 000 
Vision barely useful } 340 
19.5 percent of total affected by cataracts; 15.2 percent of total 
affected by keratitis; 10.5 percent of total affected by glaucoma. 
Deafness , 560. 001 
Totally deaf : 760, 001 
Chronie meningitis 15. 00 
Chronic encephalitis 100. 00 
Chronic poliomyelitis 225. 00 
Neurosyphilis ee 120. 00 
srain, spinal, and peripheral nerve tumors per annum : 10. OM 
Myasthenia gravis + 0 
Accident and injury to the nervous system, approximated a 1, 000, 001 


(Exactly how serious this problem is we do not know, but some idea of 
extent may be realized when we consider that during World War II, there \ 
about 25,000 penetrating wounds of the head (a much greater, though unknow 
number of closed head injuries), and 230,000 peripheral nerve injuries. Agai 
more than 200,000 persons yearly suffer skull fractures in auto accidents; a 
approximately 10 percent of all civilian accidents result in injuries to the nervo 


system 


What may be termed “minor” neurological disorders, such as neuralgia, neuritis, radiculitis, } 
palsy, hernes zoster, migraine, and other forms of chronic headache, are, in fact, extremely serious, t! 
their residual effects are not as debilitating as the disorders listed above. The minor disturbances 
extremely common and painful, and present special problems in terms of their productive and e« 
le to sufferers and to the Nation. Chronic headache, for example, affects 12 to 15 million persot 
United States, and is more responsible for employment absences than any other single medical probler 
with the possible exception of the common cold 


TABLE 2.—Allocations of National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindnes 
research grants by disease categories 


I. NEUROLOGIC RESEARCH 
Total 

Multiple sclerosis and other demyelinating diseases $205, 80¢ 
General research upon nervous tissue (fundamental research applicable 

to several or many disorders ; . 170, 
Epilepsy ; 132, 5: 
Poliomyelitis and other paralytic disorders 82, 
Muscular dystrophy and associated neuromuscular diseases - . 70, 
Cerebral vascular disease (stroke) - a : : ; 58, 
Cerebral palsy ; . 54, 
Neurologic disorders of mentation and emotion oe eee a 46 
Pain : é oo 25 
Injuries of the spinal cord and brain 25, 
Chronic disease y So tetas Papin eo ae 21 
Cerebellar syndrome a 2 : 16, 2 
Parkinson’s syndrome ; , , ; t, 
Brain edema . ; ; - : 10, 535 
Senile psychoses 


Total neurologic research 
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Il. OPHTHALMOLOGIC RESEARCH 


Total 

oma... $67, 217 
900, 00 Retinal detachment 30, 102 
100. 0 | opacity... 29, 509 
50 ' a : 28, 256 
500, 0 veit 26, 194 
400), Of enital eye disorders (primary optic 24, 198 
300, ( S litic atrophy 21, 692 
100, 00 ) ibetic retinopathy 20, 164 

General research upon ophthalmic tissues 3 es 16, 335 
26 I matory diseases of the eye 13, 280 


Public Health research of general significance in congenital and acquired 
lindness 10, 315 
iries to the eye- - 9, 720 
»biastoma a. 9, 126 
trabismus 042 
trolentil fibroplasia 1, 750 
075 
nal deficiencies of the eye w dial 748 


lotal ophthalmic research 325. 723 
III. OTOLOGIC RESEARCH 


ry impairments 45, 320 
lation of recorded hearing tests . 4, 968 


lotal otologic research _ - . : 50, 288 


3.—Per annum requirements for training grant-in-aid programs for neuro- 
gic departments in medical schools and hospitals, as of Oct. 1, 1952 


University or hospital 


Medical College 
University 
niversity........ 

n Gray School of Medicine 

UCLA) 
iiversity 
University 


University (neurosurgery ) 


University 
University 
iversity 
wn University 
1 University 
1a University. 
ni\ sity ee 
ns University 
University 
General Hospital 
in Ur iversity 
esota University 
re Hospital 
t Sinai Hospital 
iska University . 
Carolina University 
hwestern University... 
na University. 


lis University___.- eacece 
hwestern Medical School._- 
ford University .. 


is University 
ane University 
versity of Utah 


nt University 


Virginia 1 niversity 


gton University 
University . 


nderbilt University 


32602—53——-11 


Staff salaries 


$25, 750 
66, 600 
30, 500 
18, 100 
16, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 
40, 000 
20, 000 
14, 400 
14, 000 
24, 800 
39, 000 
21, 300 
10, 000 
50, 000 
28, 800 
19, 500 
50, 010 
19, 500 
20, 000 
28. 000 
10, 000 
19, 600 
20, 700 
36, 940 
51, 000 
12, 000 
37, 000 
14, 000 

5, 000 
10, 000 
22, 000 
25, 000 
24, 000 
21, 000 
25, 000 
60, 000 
26, 800 


1, 026, 300 


one Total 


$30, 000 
75, 600 
47, 000 
18, 900 
16, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 
40, 000 


ai aidndegs ‘ 20, 000 


14, 400 

14, 000 

28, 500 

39, 000 

26. 500 

10, 000 

150, 000 

29, 800 

23, 500 

50,010 

19, 500 

26, 000 

28, 000 

10. 000 

25, 100 

27, 400 

36, 940 

60, 000 

12,000 

37, 000 

15, 500 

30, 000 

10, 000 

22, 000 

25, 000 

‘ . 24, 000 
500 28, 500 
; 25, 000 
; 60, 000 
16, 250 43, 050 


221, 900 1, 248, 200 
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TABLE 4 Per ¢ m re ” ts for teaching grant-in-aid programs for o 
n ology dé part { } , ( l schools and hosp tals} as of Jan. 14 195 


Supplies 
and 
equipment 


Staff 
laries 


OOO 
$40, 000 

20, OOK 

, OOK 


5 000 
20, 000 


3 40, 000 
| 
tioned on the text, amounts to $500,006 


Ly the 8 schools above and recent u 


Pe nt equirements f training stipends needed in neu 
departments in medic schools and hospitals as of Oct. 1, 1952 
1 


ity or hospital st 


vers 
Albany Medical College $3, OO 
Arkansas University 24. 00 
Baylor University 20, 00 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine ‘ 8, 80 
Colorado University 14, 00 
Columbia University 24. 000) 
Duke Universit, , (00 
Georgetown University 21, 60 
Indiana University 2. 00 
Johns Hopkins University 2, 00 
Kansas University 9, 604 
Lennox Hill Hospital rs 00 
Louisville General Hospital 8, 004 
Minnesota University , 000 
Montefiore Hospital . 400 
Mount Sinai Hospital : 9 (0 
Northwestern University 5, 40 
Oregon University , 00 
Southwestern Medical School 8, OO 
Washington University 5, 00 
Vanderbilt University 7, 60 


Totekn: : 263, 40% 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES ANI 
BLINDNESS 


After a careful study of the availability of funds for research in neruologica 

and sensory disorders and after due consideration of the research needs in thes 
fields, the National Committee for Research in Neurological Disorders, consisting 
of representatives from the various voluntary health agencies concerned wit! 
these conditions, wishes to propose the following budget to activate the prograi 
of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness: 
Grants-in-aid for research projects in nonfederal institutions $8, 000, 00 
Stipends for research fellows ; 350. 000 
Stipends for clinical fellows (trainees 550. 000 
Grants for the development of training programs in nonfederal insti- 

tutions » 2, 500, 00 
Funds for special clinical demonstration projects J 2, 000, 006 
Funds for State grants ieee 2. 000, 006 
Funds for basic and clinieal research programs at the Clinical Center, 

Bethesda, Md 3, 000, 00 
Funds for construction facilities 4 5, 000, OO 
Funds for the review and management of research and training 

grants ; 100, 00! 
Administration 100, 000 


Total_ 23, 600, 000 
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Tuurspay, APRIL 16, 1953. 


DiIsEASES OF THE HEART 
WITNESSES 


DR. PAUL D. WHITE, CONSULTANT IN MEDICINE, MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL 

ROBERT GIBLIN, PATIENT OF DR. WHITE 

DR. BRIAN BLADES, PROFESSOR OF SURGERY, GEORGE WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY 

DR. T. DUCKETT JONES, MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF THE HELEN HAY 
WHITNEY FOUNDATION, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
HEART ASSOCIATION, AND MEMBER OF NATIONAL ADVISORY 
HEART COUNCIL 

MORRIS GOLDBLATT, OF CHICAGO 


\lr. Buspry. The committee will come to order. 

We have the privilege of again hearing from Dr. Paul White, of 
Boston, a man who is very well known in his field, not only in the 
United States but throughout the world. We will be pleased to hear 
any statement you have to make, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL D. WHITE 


Dr. Wurre. Thank you, sir. 

Gentlemen, I am a private practitioner and a specialist in the field 
of heart diseases in Boston, and that is still my primary interest. 
| am a graduate of the Harvard Medical School, a consultant in 
medicine at the Massachusetts General Hospital, recently clinical 
professor of medicine at Harvard University, past president of the 
\merican Heart Association, which is the largest private heart 
organization in the world, executive director of the National Advisory 
Heart Council, and first vice president of the International Society of 
Cardiology. I speak of that because of the importance of our inter- 
national relations in this field. Next year, I might add—in September 
1954—there will be a second international congress on cardiology of 
the heart here in Washington, in the week of September 12, and I 
suspect that is going to be a very important link medically with the 
rest of the world. 


IMPORTANCE OF CARDIOVASCULAR RESEARCH 


| wish this morning to present testimony in support primarily of 
cardiovascular research, which would include project grants, research 
fellowships, and construction of research facilities. These three 
items are closely tied together. You cannot get along with any | 
or 2 alone. And we are sure from a careful study of the problem 
and our visits to medical institutions throughout the country, con- 
versations with the research workers themselves in performing their 
activities, and through correspondence that these grants, which Dr. 
Jones will later take up in more detail, are fully justified. 

[t is unnecessary for any of us, I am sure, to more than state the 
great importance of cardiovascular disease at the present time, and 
the need of first priority in research because of the fact it causes more 
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deaths than all of the other causes of death put together. The mos 
important way to get ahead of this problem is through researc} 
We can improve diagnosis and treatment, and we are doing that 
constantly, but it is only through research that we are really going 
to gain in the end. The more able, well trained, and devoted workers 
in the research field that we can put on the job, the sooner we sha] 
have the answer to the diseases that are killing so many people tod; ay 
I feel confident about the future and I would like, in that respect, io 
review very briefly my own experience in the past. 


PROGRESS SINCE 1920 


My early days in medicine, in the medical schools and hospitals 
were in the Dark Ages. Our first success, which came about 1920 
at the end of the First World War, was when, through specializ: poe 
and the concentration of the efforts of many people i in this field, 
began really to learn something about heart disesaes. There has a el 
greater advance, I am absolutely sure, in our knowledge of heart 
diseases since 1920 than in all of the centuries before. That seems 
strange, but I can vouch for it in my own experience. 

When I go back over my records at the Massachusetts General Hos 
pital, where I was an intern, and see the tremendous number of babies 
who were treated for dysentery and the people with typhoid fever oc- 

cupying beds for 6 weeks at a time with many dying and the cases of 
pneumonia that filled hospitals all over the country and still fill hos- 
pitals in certain parts of the world today, I am appalled. Now wi 
rarely see any of those diseases or, if we do see them, we can cure them 
pretty quickly. The oc cupancy of beds by these patients resulted in 
our inability to have rooms in the hospitals for heart disease. So, heart 
disease was considered not uncommon but relatively unimportant 
and rare compared to other diseases. Some of my teachers and asso- 
ciates, when I decided around 1920 to spend a good deal of my life 
in the heart field, said, “It is a very narrow field. You will become 
very narrow in this special work.’”’ That was simply because there 
were not so many cases under treatment as well as the fact heart ail- 
ments frequently were not recognized. So the contrast in the situa- 
tion of that day and the present is just overwhelming. And a great 
deal of the change has come through research, by increased knowledge, 
a progressively increasing tempo of knowledge in the cardiovasculai 
diseases through research. In the early days, in 1920, when some of 
us were attempting to do cardiovascular research, really breaking the 
ground, we did it in inadequate quarters. My own laboratory was 
in the basement of a little ward of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, dark and tiny. We paid for our research out of our own pockets. 
Those were days of very simple research, inexpensive and just break- 
ing the ground, but you cannot do cardiovascular research or any other 
research like that now. You have to have skilled workers with 5 years 
of training; you have to have expensive apparatus; you have to have 
elaborate facilities. 

Medical care in any community is vastly improved by good medical 
teaching in the community where there are very good medical serv- 
ices, although medical care goes along with it and medical teaching 
in any community improves with the presence of good medical 
research in that community. 
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WORK OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Finally, in my preliminary remarks, I want to speak briefly of my 
own contact with the Public Health Service. Like many others, 
especially up our way in New England, I was very loath to enter into 
any activities down in Washington in 1948, when the National Heart 
Institute was put on the map by act of Congress. But having been 
irged to come down by the Surgeon General and to give my support 
and experience in helping establish the National Advisory Heart 
Council and Institute, I did come down. I must say I have been 
tremendously impressed from the very beginning with the high caliber 
of the officials like the Surgeon General and his staff in the Public 
Health Service, and it has been a most rewarding experience. Not 
only that, but in my contacts with committees of Congress, I felt 
sometimes like an educator, but I have been educated myself, also. 
It has been really a thrilling experience during the last 4 or 5 years. 
But I feel we are still just in the beginning of it. Certainly we have 
now a well-established foundation. Progress has been tremendous, 
and a good deal of that progress has come through the Public Health 
Service and its support of research grants, research activity, fellow- 
ships, and teaching grants throughout the country. 

Private activity, private support, is no longer adequate, even 
though we started that way. I must say our private funds are still 
invaluable, and I always felt the two approaches should go hand in 
hand; that is, there should be a balancing of private and public 
support of such research activities. 

So much for the background. 


CAUSES OF HEART DISEASE 


I do want to speak briefly about one of the things Dr. Jones was 
working on with me back in the 1920’s at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. We analyzed heart disease, as we saw it, according to the 
cause. That was a new idea. It seems to have an important place 
now. But Richard Cabot, some years before, said it is more important 
to identify each heart disease according to the cause than just to say 
it is heart disease—a big heart or a leaky valve. That kind of diag- 
nosis did not get us very far. If we want to get any distinct benefit 
from medicine, we must know the causes of disease and must study 
the causes. And that is my chief interest today—research in the 
causes of heart disease. 

There are a good many different causes. Heart disease is not 
just one disease; it is a combination or collection of many different 
kinds of heart disease. We knew nothing about congenital defects 
in infants in 1920 but in the last 10 years this field has outstripped 
practically all other fields of heart disease in the increase of our 
knowledge. We used to be able to make a broad diagnosis without 
being able to specify the particular defect present, and there are many 
such defects possible. Now we can make a diagnosis in a great 
majority of the cases of the exact defect and, through surgery, can 
cure a great many cases. It isa very exciting advance. 

Then there are various other types. Rheumatic heart disease 
is very common, and now they are beginning to operate in cases of 
this kind. Then we can go back to endocarditis which, in a serious 
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form, was a fatal infection and streptococcus was 100 percent fata] 
before 1944 and now is 90 percent curable. 

High blood pressure and syphilitic heart disease are very important 
and I think at one time in some communities it made up 25 percen 
or even more of all heart cases. It was a common statement 100 
vears ago that it was to be expected that a soldier in the British Army 
would have aneurysm. That was blamed on a tight collar at the 
time. They said as soon as they made the collar more comfortable 
there would be no more aneurysm. But at the same time when thy 
sritish collar was made more comfortable, they began to cut down 
syphilis in the British Army, and there was no more aneurysm among 
the troops. It is just one of the confusions you frequently meet 
Endocarditis in England today, it has recently been found, is a little 
less than 1 percent. It was 4 percent in 1925 when Dr. Jones and | 
were studying the relative causes of these different kinds of heart 
disease, and it has been cut down from 25 percent to 4 percent, and 
now to less than 1 percent. This has come about from research and 
the great benefit of penicillin in the treatment of cardiovascular 
ak And one of the Public Health Service workers, now director 
of the National Heart Institute, Dr. Van Slyke himself, was one of the 
pioneer workers in the use of penicillin in syphilis. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


High blood pressure and coronary heart are two great problems 
that are sill unvolved. We do not have the answer to the cause o1 
the best measures for prevention or treatment and these diseases and 
hypertensive and coronary diseases make up two-thirds of all heart 


disease. Heart disease categorically now kills 52 percent of all people 
in the United States who die, and high blood pressure and coronary 
cases make up two-thirds of all heart cases. So together they are 
really of tremendous importance. We have a long way to go. We 
have just scratched the surface. We can do important things with 
our research money. 


CASE HISTORY OF ROBERT GIBLIN 


I want to demonstrate by telling you of Robert Giblin, who has 
come down with me today. But first I would like to turn over my 
testimony to the committee with the various items appended and pass 
out to each of you these case reports and diagrams of Robert’s case 
so that you can follow what I may have to say now about him. He 
is a wonderful example. His case exemplifies a number of these very 
important advances that have come within the last few years ee In 
large part from research funds that have been allocated by the Na- 
tional Heart Institute to people like Dr. Gross, the surgeon who 
really cured him. He is not just a surgical case; he has been a medical 
case, too. 

I saw him first when he was 14 vears old. At that time he was 
referred to me because he had high blood pressure. We have becom 
aware of the fact now, although it was less commonly recognized 
then, that when a young person has high blood pressure he may hav 
a congenital defect of the aorta. 

On this model the aorta is marked in red. This is one of the vers 
good models of the heart made in Finland by a doctor in Helsink 
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\t about this point of the aorta there can be a congenital narrowing 
ndicating] so narrow that it can almost be closed at this point 
ndicating}] and it widens out below. ‘That will cause high blood 
yessure. That did not used to be recognized as a cause for high 
blood pressure. It is only in the last 20 years that we can make that 
laim by diagnosis. It had been made pathologically. One hundred 
ears ago they described such a case, but nobody thought it could be 
ade clinically until the last 15 years. It was about at that time 
| saw Robert for the first time, and I diagnosed his condition. 
We had no treatment for it. I advised him not to play so much 
football, but he was a very vigorous fellow, and it was hard not to 
play football. 
~ Finally, in 1945, Dr. Robert Gross, of Boston, introduced the opera- 
tion simultaneously with Dr. Carver, by which they cut out this nar- 
row part of the aorta and sew the ends together. So | sent Robert 
io Dr. Gross, who advised delay for the operation because of his own 
relative inexperience. It had just been introduced, and he did not 
want to jeopardize the patient’s life, because there was some mortality 
from this procedure in the early days. He said to wait afew years. 

You see on the chart that Robert’s father became quite ill soon 

ter that, and he had a good deal of strain for that reason. But, 
still, we could not do anything but give general advice, because Dr. 
Gross did not want to take any chances 

Finally, at the end of 1949 and the turn of 1950, he began to have 
nfection. We think it was rheumatic fever. He had a tooth out in 
November and had penicillin, and his blood culture was negative. 
Finally, the existence of this infection led us to make a diagnosis in the 
spring of 1950, about the time we had planned to see Dr. Gross, and he 
said, ‘‘We will operate on him this year’’—-1950. But, before he got to 
Dr. Gross, he came down with the infection, and we had blood cultures. 
We decided there was no evidence of any coar tation, but we decided 
{ must be in the aorta, in this region [indicating]. Coarctation is not 
described in the chart, but it is called endocarditis. 

In 1950 we took him to the hospital and after several cruel months 
of treatment that was not successful, I almost sent him back to Dr. 
Gross to see if he could not take out the aorta with the infection. He 
had never done it. But you could not cure it by treatment. The 
patient was pretty sick for weeks. Finally, as you will see, chloro- 
mycetin was added to penicillin, and Robert told me this morning of 
his great distaste for chloromycetin. But it saved his life. He re- 
covered from the operation. He lost quite a lot of weight. 

Mr. Gisuin, At that time I was down to 119 pounds from the in- 
fection alone. 

Dr. Wurre. From 160. And we did not know whether he would 
come through or not. In the old days, of course, he would have died. 

Then we finally sent him, cured of this infection, back to Dr. Gross, 
and on November 10, 1950, Dr. Gross operated on him and found it 
was too hopeless a condition to do anything about. 

lf you will look at the first diagram, it shows the approach, and I 
would like to have you see the scar. The second picture shows what 
was found at that first operation in 1950. You see a very long ares 
narrowing—not the usual short narrowing but one that is 6 to 8 
centimeters long—and below it a huge aneurysm, which was probably 
fused further and maybe blocked by the infection. So there was an 
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area of over 14 centimeters which must be replaced if we were going 
to do anything for him. 

Dr. Gross at the time of the operation did not have any way of 
replacing this aorta; so he had to sew it up. He told Robert as soon 
as he got a piece of aorta long enough he would call him back in the 
hospital and operate on him. 

All through 1951, Robert called my secretary and me and asked if 
Dr. Gross had found a piece of aorta to put into him. We called Dr. 
Gross’ office, and he said “ No” and to be patient. 

Finally, while I was out in south Asia on the point 4 program, Dr, 
Gross did obtain such a length of aorta. He called Robert back to 
the hospital, and in a 10'4-hour operation, one of the longest operations 
of record, I believe, he replaced the aorta. The third picture shows 
what he did. 

That was the result, of course, of the development of a blood- 
vessel bank—not just a blood bank but a blood-vessel bank—which 
has come into play in the last few years. 

The patient’s blood pressure is normal; he has a good pulse; his 
heart has decreased in size to a perfectly normal state. He feels well 
and is a very valuable worker. 


RECENT RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Each of these stars I have put on the chart represents an item of 
advance, and the double stars represent the cures that would have 
been impossible more than a few years ago. This was the result of 
research for which much of the funds have been supplied by the 
National Heart Institute within the last few years. Dr. Gross him- 
self has received from 1951—52 $19,980 and from 1952-53 another 
sum of the same amount, making a total just for this kind of research 
on blood vessels of $39,960. 

Robert is just one of many individuals. He used to be unique, 
unusual, spectacular. Now every day, every week, we have patients 
like Robert come to us, or we see them in the hospital. Their lives 
have been saved, and they have been made healthy, happy citizens, 
useful for years to come. There is no reason why they could not live 
to be 90 years old. 

Now and then, of course, somebody is saved miraculously who may 
himself contribute to medical progress. I might cite George Minot, of 
Boston, who received the Nobel prize in the late 1920’s for the dis- 
cove 1 of a treatment for pernicious anemia. He had himself been 
saved a few vears earlier by the introduction of insulin for diabetes. 
Insulin was the result of research by Dr. Banting, of Canada; and if 
insulin hwa nor been discovered, to save George Minot, we would not 
have been able to save another great doctor a few years later. They 
both won Nobel prizes. That may be an unusual example; neverthe- 
less, it shows that we can never tell how we may be saving somebody 
who will contribute importantly to the saving of human life. 

If we had had time, we could have brought examples of people with 
rheumatic heart disease and with mitral valves, hypertensive heart 
disease who had been saved by surgery done upon them or new drug 
therapy or who had coronary heart disease, who have the sears in 
the heart, who are now well, years after they had coronary thrombosis 
or had angina pectoris. Formerly there was not anything we could 
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.ve done for them, but now there are recognized cures. We can 
many individuals who have coronary heart disease. It used to 
vith coronary thrombosis or angina pectoris that death came in a 
vears; therefore, why do anything about it? Why not live a good 
if only a short life? And often the good life killed them sooner. 
now it is recognized that there is this cure in a few weeks, a 
few months, or a few years. 

| have a patient, one of several, whom I saw with coronary throm- 
bosis 20 years ago, who had a good recovery. I did not see him then 
for 23 years. He is in fine health. I saw him first when he was 52. 
He was 75 when I saw him the second time. He retired at 70. He 
not retire because of coronary thrombosis. When I saw him 
the second time at 75, he was without any symptoms, but the scar on 
the heart, which can be seen with an electrocardiograph. Now he is 
79. So, although we cannot cure coronary heart disease because we 
do not know enough, we have learned certain things that are invalu- 
able, that the thing can cure itself, and, therefore, there is no need for 
the old idea of a short life and, therefore, a good one. Research is still 
voing on on those subjects—hypertension, coronary heart disease, 
and congenital heart disease—and not only those but all of the other 
types. ‘Those researches have been building up and are advancing our 

knowledge and ability to deal with those things. 


PROBLEM OF PREVENTION 


But we still have the great problem of prevention, and one of my 
interests today is that of international medical research, which must, 
perforce, be carried out largely by the American medical profession 


because of our resources. This is hardly touched, but it lies ahead of 
us—very important research as to the effect of ways of life on heart 
disease. We cannot experiment on men adequately; we can on 
animals, but animals cannot always be worth while. We can do a lot 
on the dog and the guinea pig, but we cannot always get the same 
results in people. Therefore, it is necessary sometimes to see what 
hundreds of experiments have done; what is the effect of different ways 
of living; how diet, physical activity, and so forth may act on high 
blood pressure and coronary disease. 

There was a recent report from South America, where I attended a 
congress in September in Buenos Aires, on the examination of 1,000 
gauchos and peons aged 18 to 80. Many of them were 40, 50, and 60 
vears of age, and not a single one of the workers on the ranches, who 
we not as overnourished as people in the cities, had high blood 
pressure. They all had normal blood pressure—the whole 1,000 of 
them. That igs incredible. As a matter of fact, there must be some- 
thing that has resulted from our way of life which produces coronary 
heart disease in men of middle age and older in this country and in 
every other country I visited where people live the same way. 

| think unless we follow up these things, we are doomed. We are 
going to have high blood pressure and coronary to face as we have all 
through 60 generations. I think we can do something about it. 

| think that concludes my testimony. 

Mr. Buspny. Thank you, Dr. White. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. BRIAN BLADES 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Blades, will you identify yourself, please, for the 
record, and we will be pleased to hear any statement you may wish 
to give the committee. 

Dr. BLapres. Thank you, sir. 

[ am Dr. Brian Blades, professor of surgery, George Washington 
University. 

SURGERY OF THE HEART 


It seems to me, in thinking this over, you gentlemen might like to 
review the heart-and-blood-vessel work in perhaps three categories 
The first category is a satisfactory answer to a given disease in a 
clinical situation; the second category in which there is a great promise 
and some progress; and, last and most important, the third category 
in which the disease or diseases have been so far resistant to any 
cshidubinats therapy. 

I will confine my remarks, of course, to surgery of the heart, but 
I want to emphasize that surgery of the heart ‘which has been mad 
possible has been made possible principally by the background of 
research and medical advance plus many important factors, such as 
antibiotics which make this work now reasonably safe and feasible. 


HEART DISEASES WHICH CAN BE SURGICALLY TREATED 


The first heart surgery from a historical point of view to be done 
successfully, as you might imagine, was on wounds of the heart 
successful sutures of the heart. That was occasionally done success- 
fully many, many years ago. 

As far as disease of the heart is concerned, the first disease treated 
with any success was a disease called strictures of the pericardium 
The pericardium is not shown on this model. It is the sack which 
surrounds the heart normally and is about the consistency of cello- 
phane in a normal heart. In certain diseases, tuberculosis probably 
being the chief offender, this envelope around the heart becomes 
diseased, and the coronary valve around the heart becomes restricted 
and cannot activate and the patient dies. An operation in this 
instance is really rather simple. It consists of dissecting away and 
removing the restricting sack around the heart. That operation had 
been done in the past, but really, as Dr. White emphasized, it was 
only in the last 15 to 20 vears that any of these things have been done 
with uniform success and good results. 

I might illustrate by quite an amazing situation. We have a man 
who is now a pilot of an airline who had constriction of the peri- 
cardium and had the sack around the heart removed and is now 
flying in the Air Force. That operation 20 years ago was unheard of. 

Another disease of the great vessel is called patent ductus arteriosis 
That simply means the connection between the aorta and the pul- 
monary artery, which normally closes shortly after birth but some- 
times remains open makes a shunt between the pulmonary artery and 
the aorta. It is possible for people to live, but the most of thes 
people do not live out a full life. And the ligation closure of that 
ductus is now a standard operation which causes no excitement at 
any of the leading hospitals but was unheard of until recent years 
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\s is so often the case, most of these procedures were thought about 
vears ago and probably tried a few times, but the mortality. rate was 
high and they were abandoned. The successful realization of prac- 
tically all of these procedures has been dependent upon and primarily 
a result of the foundation in research in this golden period in which 
we live 

| am sure you have heard accounts of operations on the heart 

es. In this model, this happens to be the heart valve most 
successfully operated on. I will show you the technique on the other 
side of the heart. 

This bit of tissue is called the avricular appendage, a dog-eared type 
of appendage. A suture is placed around this dog ear, a clamp 
placed here, and the tip cut off Then the valve is broken so that the 
blood can pass from the auricle to the ventricle. If the blood is cal- 
cified it is necessary to put a little knife on the finger and cut the valve 
‘he mitral valve usually splits in the natural line of cleavage. The 
results in that line have been gratifying. People have been restored 
to normal health through such an operation. 

That, I believe, concludes the first category. These are diseases 
and situations which a surgeon can attack with confidence now, 
the only qualification being “that the patient must be operated on 
fore his condition has become so bad he cannot tolerate anything, 
perhaps not even an anesthetic. 

Dr. White mentioned aneurysm. Aneurysm represents a weakness 

the vessels. This is not, I believe, appreciated enough. A man 
with a large aneurysm is comparable in many cases with a man with 
cancer. His life span is usually not more than a year or so. If the 
aneurysm is from disease of the blood vessels, arteriosclerosis, his life 
span will be longer, but even there, again, it is a matter of a few years, 
so this assumes a very important proportion. 

[t is only im the past year that really thrilling reports are coming 
n of the actual removal of this sac and its replacement with a blood- 
vessel graft. Other procedures have been employed, such as placing 
substitutions around the aneurysm, but those have been, in my 
opinion, rather makeshift procedures and not satisfactory. 

Another proce dure which is be ing revived is an old idea amounting 
to a plastic operation on the aneurysm: excising the weak part of the 
bulging section and resuming the continuity by suturing the wall. 
Within the next 2 or 3 years the treatment of aneurysm will offer 
great possibilities. 

Another operation which might be placed in the first category, but 
| believe is a little more honestly placed in the second category, is an 
operation on the pulmonary valve. This operation has been pioneered 

Kngland by Dr. Brock, and in this country by Dr. Blalock, and 
many others. It consists of going into the heart muscle with a cutting 
instrument and a probe and enlarging this valve. This disease is 
usually manifested in children. 

| will go back to blood vessels a moment. 

Another advance which offers great promise but is in the second 
category or the experimental stage is the direct attack on arterioscle- 
rosis. A man who has so much hardening of his arteries in his legs 
that he cannot walk without pain, that part of the blood vessel is 
being excised and replaced with a blood-vessel graft. 
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UNSOLVED TREATMENT PROBLEMS 


In the third and last category are diseases and problems stil! 
unsolved and receiving attention. 

Another valve is the aortic valve. If the aortic valve becomes 
sealed off to any degree, it is impossible for the blood to be pumped 
out, and this disease is usually fatal at a fairly young age; and so far 
there is no entirely satisfactory treatment. 

Operations have been performed in two principal ways in an attempt 
to open the aortic valve. One is to reach through the mitral valve w ith 
a finger and crack the aortic valve. That has not worked too well 
The mortality rate is great. The patient is a bad risk to start with 
and the complete stoppage of circulation has made it difficult, and th, 
mitral valve must be stretched considerably to go around the corner 

Another is a direct approach through the wall of the ventricle. 

The third route is to come down through the vessel from abov: 

A great deal remains to be learned about this operation. I have 
no doubt within a few years, if the work can go on, there will be a 
satisfactory answer. 

Another problem is congenital heart disease, where there is a con- 
genital defect between the chambers of the heart. There are many 
methods being attempted now to close these defects. There, again, 
I think it is safe to predict these methods will be perfected. 

As to coronary heart disease, it is hardly necessary to emphasize its 
importance or its frequency. The possibility of a direct attack on 
coronary heart disease has been entertained for many years, and 
many different methods have been tried. One is to increase the blood 
supply of the coronary arteries by getting other tissues plastered on 
the heart and thereby improve the blood supply. I will not go into 
details, but that is the principle involved. 

Another method which has been introduced by Dr. Claud Beck, of 
Cleveland, is to make an anastomosis between the coronary veins and 
the aorta so that blood containing oxygen may course through the 
veins and give a sick blood vessel more protection. 

I think it is fair to say that all these procedures are in an exper'- 
mental stage. 

The other great killer, and the one that so far there is no really 
satisfactory answer for the treatment of, is hypertension, or high-blood 
pressure. There are many exciting possibilities. The nerve opera- 
tions you have all heard about. There is work in progress now, in a 
highly experimental stage, of removing the adrenal glands. That is 
a rather old idea, but is now perhaps becoming feasible because of 
the many ramifications in replacement of the various hormones and 
substances that the adrenal furnishes. 

Finally, there is the proposition of a heart pump, an apparatus which 
would enable us to detach the heart for varying lengths of time and 
instead of putting a finger in and doing Braille surgery by touch, we 
could open a heart and operate leisurely and precisely. 

There is great progress in heart pumps. Many men are working 
on the problem all over the country, and I can predict that next year 
or the next—I do not know when it will be, but if the work continues 
there will be a heart pump by which we can open up the heart and 
really work in the way we like to work. 
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| want to reemphasize that all these things I have mentioned, with 
the possible exception of heart wounds, are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with this research problem we are talking about. 
Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Blades. 
Dr. Jones. 
STATEMENT OF DR. T. DUCKETT JONES 


Dr. Jones. I am T. Duckett Jones of New York, medical director 
of the Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, vice president of the American 
Heart Association and a member of the National Advisory Heart 
Council 

| come to you as a private citizen, however, and my appearance here 
is largely due to the fact that, having spent some twenty-odd-years in 
research in rheumatic fever and heart disease, 1 am now in a position 
to know a good deal about research going on in almost every part of 
the United States. During the past 7 years it has been my job to go to 
research institutions and medical schools and learn their problems in 
relation to opportunities for medical research. 

So I am quite aware of many aspects of research in the medical 
sciences, particularly heart disease, and I think the point of view I 
express is that of a great many people in medical research throughout 
the country at the present time. 

As a matter of record I would like to offer a few statements on 
cardiovascular diseases. 


DEATHS FROM CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASES 


In 1951 there were 1,486,000 deaths in the United States, of which 
53 percent or 785,826 were due to diseases of the cardiovascular 
system. There were eight times as many deaths dna World War 
[I as there were men killed in World War II. 

In addition, from 1942 to 1945 the manpower loss to the military 
services due to cardiovascular diseases was unbelievable; 80,000 men 
during those years were discharged from service because of cardio- 
vascular disability. There were 7 percent rejections, or 4,000,000 
rejectees, during the war due to some cardiovascular defect. 

From July 1950 to July 1951, of all the registrants for military 
service, 16 percent were rejected because of cardiovascular disease. 
| think this places the military problem in relation to health of per- 
sonnel at a very high level. 

There are from 9 to 10 million individuals in the United States with 
some degree of cardiovascular disease, and the economic loss to the 
country is unbelievable—not only the loss in deaths, but the loss in 
production. It has been estimated that 653,00Q man-years—not days, 
man-years—are lost each year in industry due to heart diseases, and 
that well over $2 billion in 1951 was lost in productivity of these 
individuals, 

Actually, in the Veterans’ Administration for 1950, $168,250,000 
was paid out in pensions for disabilities due to cardiovascular diseases. 

I think those figures are of great importance in relation to the prob- 

em we are presenting, because they indicate a terrific economic loss 
that can only be corrected by further knowledge. 

It came to my attention a few years ago that we are presently paying 
$3 to $4 million a year in pensions for disabilities to veterans of World 
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War I who developed rheumatic fever during that war. It places th, 
whole economic problem on a very serious level, and I think th, 
economic pattern here expressed is strongly indicative of the tremen- 
dous need for new knowlecg: 


IMPORTANCE OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Actually, if health is accepted as a desirable state of man and of 
great importance to our country, I think we at the same time have to 
accept the importance of research, because it is only through research 
of a very great variety and large proportions that we make progress 

Doctors White and Blades have stressed certain features of that this 
morning, and I will not go into them in detail, save to say in the past 
few years there has been great increase in research; and there has been 
great acceptance on the part of scientists in their willingness to do 
research. There have been great contributions to progress, which in 
some instances are almost breathtaking. 

I am sure that you are aware that I am here to advance the cause 
of research in cardiovascular diseases, but I would like to go on record 
as strongly advocating the total Institutes program, because there is 
great merit in each of them. 

I would also like to say a word for the general-grants program, which 
really makes possible each category of specialized interest, because 
no man is wise enough to know where knowledge is coming from. For 
example, knowledge in the field of antibiotics is largely responsible for 
advances in rheumatic fever. I am confident that knowledge gained 
from research in the cancer field will be valuable in the heart field; 
and knowledge gained from research in the heart field will be valuabk 
in the cancer field. 

They are all important, and certainly the general grants program 
allows a scientist of ability to work on that for which he is qualified, 
and in the field in which he believes he can make progress. In other 
words, it equalizes the competitive opportunity for scientists to work 
in the area of greatest importance at the moment. 


PROBABLE FUTURE RESEARCH AND TREATMENT DEVELOPMENTS 


[ suppose it is not very wise to make actual predictions, but it 
seems to me that you have had some strong statements made about 
surgery in relation to what can be done for the heart. 


BLOOD VESSEL AND HEART BANKS 


[ believe that the progress of the last 20 years in this area would 
indicate in time we vill not only have the blood bank, the blood 
vessel bank, but the heart bank. In other words, with mechanical 
substitutes for the heart for varying lengths of time, I think in the 
period of the predictable future it is not impossible that new hearts 
may be grafted into individuals. I believe many people working in 
physiology have something of that sort in mind. 


ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 


In the field of arteriosclerosis, I would like to note that one of our 
grantees, Dr. Keyes of the University of Minnesota, worked a year 
on the nutritional aspects of arteriosclerosis in Italy and England and 
Spain. He has some data of great importance and interest. 
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In this country there are 5 or 6 different approaches at present to 
problem of arteriosclerosis. One is a cooperative study by 4 in- 
‘tutes, 1 in California, 1 in Pittsburgh, 1 in Cleveland, and 1 in 
Boston. These and others give hope of a final breakthrough in the 
problem of why man has fatty substances deposited in his blood which 
ire detrimental. 
New drugs are constantly being brought out that will reduce blood 
ssure. Studies of very great importance are going on that may 
rove our knowledge of hypertension in a few years. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER 


We now feel that we have the knowledge, but we do not know the 
tual cause, to sharply reduce the incidence of rheumatic fever and 
neidence of its repetition. All of that has come entirely through 
rch. I think the picture of rheumatic fever and heart trouble 

vill show a great change in a few years 


STUDIES OF ADRENAIT HORMONES 


There are studies of such importance in progress in relation to 
adrenal hormones that it seems probable that within a relatively few 
years we will gain knowledge concerning the balance and equilibrium 

the human body in health and disease which will be beyond all 
casita human expectations. 

One other field | might mention is being heavily supported by the 
Heart Institute, namely, a study on blood by a group which has pro- 
duced many things, some of which are very valuable in the treatment 
of polio and a variety of other diseases. I understand one of the 
things developed will cure hog cholera. 


STUDIES OF MOLECULAR STRUCTURE OF PROTEINS 


This group is working on studies of the molecular structure of 
proteins, and for the past year they have been concerning themselves 
with writing the formula for the molecular structure of proteins. It 
seems entirely probable that if the predictions of this group turn out 
to be true, we may soon expect that proteins may be synthesized 
outside of the human body artificially. 

The extraordinary methods developed by scientists in the past 10 
or 15 years are unbelievable. It resolves itself to a question, almost, 
of what we wish to accomplish. Progress is quite rapid, and I think 
that in the next 15 or 20 years, if we support our scientists as we 
should, we can sharply increase the rate of progress of research. 

We have some manpower problems which I will mention later. 

[ think it all comes down to the fact that the results of research of 
the past century speak so eloquently for themselves that we must 
determine what we want to do for the future. 

I would like to present some data for the Heart Institute, and to 
mention the needs which a small group called the Heart Council 
believe should be met. 

(The data submitted is as follows:) 





National Heart Institute 


1954 | 
cor Tr 
budget r 
ommet 
tior 


1944 Burean 
1953 current of the 
budget Budget 
allowances 


Descriptior 


GRANTS 


1. Grants to medical schools and other institutions and te 
individuals for research and training 
Research projects $4 927, 000 $a, 070, 000 
4h) Research fellowships 450, 000 357, 000 
(c) Construction of research facilities 0 000 
(d) Expansion of teaching of medical subjects relating to 
heart diseases 1, 373, 000 , 373, 000 
(e) Training stipends 250, 000 250, 000 
2. Grants to States for detection, diagnosis, and other control 


activities , 600, 000 g 000 


615, 400 
Other direct operat 
Review and val h a 
grants 00, 100 90, 000 
345, 000 345, 000 
224, 500 193, 000 


11, 775, 000 16, 500, 000 26, | 


1 Research needs: The increase of $5,080,000 needed for research projects over and above the Budget 
Bureau allowances for 1954 is based on a pilot survey made by the National Heart Council of the Natio 
Heart Institute. At the present, over $8,000,000 in research grants on hand will be unfilled unless add 
tional funds are provided this year 

2 Fellowship needs: $1,700,000 for research fellowships would provide approximately 342 junior fellov 
ships at $3,500 each for 1 year (a total of about $1,200,000). The remaining $500,000 would be for ser 
investigatorships at an approximate rate of $6,000-$8,000 each for 1 year. As more than 770,000 death 
caused by cardiovascular-renal diseases every year (the number one killer and crippler in the United States 
today), @ large group of research workers is urgently needed to be trained in this field to improve 
knowledge of these diseases 

3 Since the lest time Congress acted, requests in the amount of $35,907,936 for const: uction of cardiovasc 
research facilities have been received from 122 leading institutions throughout the United States. 

4 Construction needs: There are fully justified requests on hand for construction grants of $35,907,93 
but in the first year of the resumption of the construction program only $4,000,000 is requested 

§ Teaching needs: At present, only $15,000 each is available to a portion of the medical schools to ir 
teaching in the field of cardiovascular-renal diseases as the main cause of death and disability i 
United States. As shown by the experience of the National Cancer Institute, at least $25,000 per sch 
is needed to aid medical schools in better teaching in this major field 

* Training needs: As there are only 477 physicians certified by the American Board of Internal Medicir 
us specialists in the field of cardiovascular diseases, and as over 770,000 Americans died of cardiovascula 
diseases in 1950, there is great and urgent need of more trainees in this field. Many more applicat 
which are competent ones are received by the National Heart Institute than can be granted. At least 
200 more trainees at $4,000 per year each should be incorporated into the National Heart Institute progr 


GRANTS FOR RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Dr. Jones. We currently have about $5 million in research grants 
on the projects budget. In the interest of stabilizing and giving 
continuity to research, which is an absolute essential of any good 
research program, the Heart Council has advised the Surgeon General, 
and the Surgeon General has accepted the suggestion, to make mora! 
commitments to scientists, for 80 to 82 percent of the funds at the 
level of about $5 million on projects that have been carefully studied, 
screened, and approved. 

That means that if the 1954 Bureau of the Budget allowances for 
projects, in the amount of $5,070,000, stand, the Heart Institute will 
have only $1 million for new research, irrespective of the needs, and 
irrespective of the opportunities. 

We firmly believe that double that is essential to develop a satis- 
factory program. 
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RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


We have for research fellowships this year, $450,000. $93,000 of 
hat was transferred to the National Science Foundation on the basis 
of their responsibility for predoctoral fellowships. We have currently 
only 92 fellows in this program, and that is infinitesimally small for 
the needs. 

| am quite certain that a program of fellowships, divided into junior 
fellowships at $3,500 each, and senior fellowships at $6,000 to $8,000 
each, is absolutely essential to progress, and we feel $1,700,000 for 
manpower development and utilization in our program is practically 
a must if we are to be realistic. 


TEACHING GRANTS 


Teaching grants have recently received a rather black eye. It has 
been stated by some individuals—I would believe very poorly informed 
individuals—that medical education is in a satisfactory economic 
state. I would like to say that no statement I know of could be 
more incorrect than that one. For the past 4 or 5 years the economic 
plight of our medical schools has definitely worsened, despite increas- 
ing tuition, which all agree cannot be further raised. 

Research certainly benefits by better teaching, because it is the 
area whereby our potential research personnel become identified, and 
it is the area whereby the results of research become applied. So, | 
think if the teaching grants were seriously reduced, it would be a 
great blow. In fact, we believe they should be doubled, because all 
schools do not have a teaching grant, and $15,000 per school is 
thoroughty inadequate. 

GRANTS TO STATES 


The program of grants to States has remained stable for a consider- 
able period of time. A great many of the States, to my knowledge, 
have used these funds in a very exemplary way, and we would like 
to go on record as favoring the extension of grants to States to $2,- 
750,000. 

It is essential that the Public Health Service have research of its 
own, or else it will become a sterile organization. The Heart Institute 
has already produced evidence of having people of great ability on its 
staff; and it has presented data on the clearing of fatty substance from 
the blood, which in my opinion will have far-reaching effects. 


CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


We have not had construction funds since 1949, when I think we 
had $6 million. We were about to make a large number of construc- 
tion grants, and the influence of the available increased laboratory 
space has been magnificent. Without it, | think our program would 
have suffered. 

There is a desperate need for further laboratory space, not elaborate, 
raudy, luxury things, but a roof and tools with which to work. One 
hundred and twenty-two of our leading schools and institutions in the 
country have indicated they desperately need construction funds, and 
have told us that the needs are in the neighborhood of $36 million. I 
think that all of us who have had any knowledge of these programs 
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have been very conscious of the need for construction, and many 
institutions throughout the country have shown their great ability 
to do research work 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM 


Just one word about the effectiveness of the program, as I see it, ove 
and above the question of scientific progress, which I think has been 
amply indicated to you. 

I think one of the heartening things about the program is the fact 
that a man of Dr. Paul White’s caliber is willing to give his interest 
and toil to such a program. I worked with him 25 or 26 years ago 
and moved on to rheumatic fever research. I have never seen an 
individual in American medicine who has so unequivocally indicated 
that his motives are entirely in the interest of promoting the health 
of the people. And so it is heartening to me as a citizen to see him 
come and talk to you about the needs. 

Actually, decisions on research grants in an advisory capacity are 
made entirely by private citizens, and the grants are made with the 
approval of the Surgeon General, so it really is a private program of 
research. It has been excellently accepted by the country, and | 
think there is abundant evidence that the need for increasing and 
developing a more positive program than we have been able to 
develop in the past is readily recognized by most of the scientific 
world. 


EFFECT OF CURTAILING PROGRAM 


What would happen if we had a serious budgetary reduction and 
the programs were curtailed? I think you would see such a chang 
in the scientific output in relation to health as to be unbelievable 
We have, through the extensive work of the past few years, indicated 
to institutions in all parts of the United States that we intend and 
expect to aid them to gain the knowledge that is necessary to improv: 
the health of the people. I think they have come to depend on it 
I believe that if there were any serious reduction there would be such 
a hue and cry from people of high motives and not from a personal- 
gain point of view, as to make it clear that the program is absolutely 
essential. 

Further, I do not believe it is possible for the States to do this 
job. It is a national job. We have worked toward the end that we 
vill utilize and should utilize the tremendous abilities of every indi- 
vidual who we felt could contribute positively to health knowledg: 
If that is left to the States, in either a private or State capacity, | 
think what you will see is some strong States having good programs, 
and no programs in the vast number of States, because no State has 
a health research program of its own except small grants to its medical 
schools. 

In conclusion I would like to stress 2 or 3 features. 

I think that the question before us now comes down to whether or 
not we wish to improve the health of the people: If so, it can only be 
done by increasing our scientific knowledge. Actually, there probably 
never was a time when so many people had health knowledge that is 
acceptable and actually utilized. What we need is new knowledge, 
and that will be, in my firm conviction, the most significant way 1D 
which we can improve health. 
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Do we, as a nation of leadership, but beset with many problems, 
d the health of our human resources, both as to physic al manpower 
and individuals who are capable of giving leadership and maintaining 
our position as a strong democratic Nation? 

[he question of economy is a very strong one, and you may well 
Where is the money coming from? We have a tremendous 
nancial and economic burden. I can only say that that is true. But, 
| believe if we as individuals—and we are merely citizens and do not 
have much time to spend on things as voluntary persons —could bring 
together data, it would indicate that the $20 million in the total 
Public Health Service research area at the present time is being repaid 
nany fold by the knowledges that are coming from this program. 
[here already is anxiety among the scientists. They are afraid that 
scientific research support may become political expediency. I think 
there is no question but that that is in the minds of a great many 
scientists in the United States. I would just like to state that one of 
the great pleasures of watching these programs develop has been the 
evidence that they are bipartisan and are not merely political oppor- 

nism, 

| think that we have available at present—and it is a very serious 
matter at the moment in relation to what we are actually going to 
expend—an opportunity to curtail a great toll, the cost of disability 
and disease and death. 

{nd so I would say to you, having been quite close to the programs 
as they have developed, in an advisory capacity, and having con- 
siderable interest in private agencies and in medical research activities, 
that | hope in your wisdom you see fit to give as much credence as 
possible to the real needs and importance of increasing the present 
commitments, to the end that people’s lot may be bettered. 

Mr. Bussey. Gentlemen, first of all I know that I express the 
feeling of every member of this committee when I say that we feel 
deeply indebted to each of you for having taken time out of your busy 
lives and your private practices and official duties to appear before 
our committee and give us the benefit of your knowledge and thinking 
on these problems. 

| think it is a wonderful thing that you men are willing to do that. 
| would like to have the record also show that we have been honored 
this morning with the presence of Mr. Morris Goldblatt of Chicago. 
He is recognized as one of our outstanding civic-minded citizens, a 
man who has been very successful in business and who has taken a 
great deal of interest in the problems of heart and cancer research for 
a great many years. I think I am correct in my statement when | 
say that I believe he devotes most of his time to this work now rather 
than to his own private business. We are very proud of you, Mr. 
Goldblatt. 

Mr. Gotpsiatrr. Thank you. And if you can spare the time, I 
would like to say a few words. 

Mr. Bussey. Very well. We shall be very glad to have a statement 
from you before we start our interrogations. 


STATEMENT OF MR. MORRIS GOLDBLATT 


Mr. Gotpsiatr. I am very appreciative of the time you are giving 
me. I just do not know whose fault it is that progress has been so 
slow in this field. 
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I am sure that most of you know that life expectancy has gone up 
in the last 50 years by 25 or 30 percent. But the truth is that g 
person who is in his sixties has about 9 months less to live than such 
a person 50 years ago. 

The trouble is that we have not progressed in medical research, jy 
comparison to the way we have progressed in everything else. 

It is not only a question of the heart. Pe ople have to die som: 
time; everybody has to die. But at the present time, the i important 
people of this country, who are doing a job, are passing out at 55 or 
60 years of age, without any notice. The fact is that the doctors knoy 
so little about the heart. The ‘y do not have the proper equipment 
the right lenses, or the X-rays to take a picture of the heart while the 
heart is moving, so that they can see what is going on. The progress 
in heart research has been very slow. It is greater now than it was 
5 years ago, but it is still backward. 

I do not know how we can encourage people to engage in this field 
to draw up a plan so that we could spend 100 or 200 million dollars on 
heart research. The fact is that they were hit so hard years ago 
when they did not get the money that they needed, and people who 
were working in the field were so underpaid. The funds that ar 
being asked are so very little in comparison to the importance of th 
job in heart research, because when they do research on the heart 
they are actually doing research on the whole body. 

You could not do the job in research 5 or 6 years ago that you can 
do today, because of all these new medicines that have come into th 
field, the plasmas, and the drugs such as penicillin, and so forth 
They can do a real job today. 

But everybody is held back because of a lack of funds. We get 
some money, and the Government gives some money. But we do 
not get enough money and I do not know what we can do to en- 
courage them to ask for more money. They are afraid to come 
forward and ask for more money. They are not sure that they ar 
going to get it and, if they do get it, they do not know whether they 
will continue to get it the following year. They are afraid of building 
a program and then having to drop it after they have started. In 
other words, they have got to be sold on the idea that they are going 
to get money now and in the future. 

You have been talking about building a plant. The first time wi 
had some money for buildings, about $6 million, I went up mysel! 
and interviewed some of the people in the universities, such as th 
University of Chicago. I went in to see Dr. Bay and I asked him 
what he could use and he said that even if they could get $16,000, 
they could do something. I said to him, “Dr. Bay, could you not 
use a building?” 

He did not believe that he could get a building, but we were very 
fortunate. We got half a million dollars for public works, and then 
they went out and raised another 2% million dollars and this building 
that I am talking about will be completed next month. It is for 
heart research. 

But they will have to have money to go on with heart research 
They will have to get it from private people, from the American 
Heart Institute, or from you folks, and if they do not get it, they will 
just become impotent. 
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| do not know how we can encourage these doctors and these uni- 
ersities to ask for a much bigger program. 

if | were to dream of only one thing, I would dream, gentlemen, 
hat vou will be able to set out some plans for the future where these 
neople can use more money and so they will be assured they will have 
money in the future. 

This is such a tremendous job. We know so little about the heart 
that it is amazing. What Dr. White told you is just the same old 
story. They do a wonderful job in surgery and they do a wonderful 
ob for the children, but when it comes to people of our age, they do not 
know anything. It is unfortunate, how little we know about heart 
research. I just hope that these people will come in with the proper 
programs to you folks and I hope that you will see that they get the 
money. 

There is one more thing I would like to say. I have been in business 
all my life and I would like to say something about the new board that 
was created 3 years ago. It is important to have lay people on that 
board. There are 6 doctors and 6 lay people. I have seen how badly 
the doctors need citizens to work with them, to encourage them to do 
bigger things. 

| definitely feel that the public of the United States, the general 
public, should have a plan whereby they can pay a certain amount of 
their income—5 percent, or whatever the figure would be—for re- 
search in health. I think they would be very happy to do that. 

[ appreciate very much the opportunity to come here and meet 
vith you. Thank you very much. 

\ir. Busrey. Thank you, Mr. Goldblatt. 


HEART DISEASE IN OTHER AREAS OF THE WORLD 


Dr. White, I was tremendously interested in your report on these 
1,000 cases in South America. To what do you attribute that situa- 
tion ia comparison to the increase in heart disease in the United 
States? 

Dr. Wurre. We do not know. That is what we have got to learn. 
When I was in Pakistan and in India last year, and in South America 
last fall, I found among the individuals whom I examined under some 
pressure—I did not expect to make these examinations particularly, 
because I went to these various countries to visit their medical schools 
ind to give some lectures and to see their hospitals; but after the 
lay’s work was done, I often was asked to examine a few cases late 
at night. When I was in Pakistan, I examined seventy-odd citizens, 
who were mostly well-to-do, officials or doctors or businessmen, 
awyers, judges—and I found that they had the same kinds of diseases 
hat we have. 

There was plenty of high blood pressure and coronary artery diseases 
| found a young man 29 years old in New Delhi with an acute coronary 
thrombosis. 

When I went through the hospitals, among the poorer people, who 
came in from the countryside—farmers, and so forth—I found in- 
fections galore; rheumatic fever, rheumatic heart disease, but very 
ittle high blood pressure, very little coronary heart disease. 
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‘Those experiences of mine were inadequate. You have to have thy 
opportunity to study, not just to get impressions such as mine in a 
period of perhaps 2 weeks. 

As to South America, in Buenos Aires, for example, I examined 
some of the officials. They had high blood pressure. I conferred 
with them and I found out that one of their officials had begun to 
tell the people of the Argentine that it was better to eat less and to 
walk more, which they do not do, if they can help it. But among the 
farmers, among the laborers, who were working hard and who were 
not overnourished, there was a lack of high blood pressure. 

I am not satisfied with just a few observations. We have got to 
have data that will prove things one way or the other. Am I right 
when I advise vigorous exercise all your life, even when you are 100 
vears old, and no gain in weight after the age of 25? Mr. Goldblatt 
says, Is that going to protect you? I say that it is likely to. But is 
that just a theory or is there some other means of protection? That 
study should be going on simultaneous with the study in the labora- 
tories. 


EFFECT OF MENTAL AND PHYSICAL EXERCISE ON HEALTH 


Mr. Bussey. Do you think there might be some basis for believing 
that these 1,000 people in South America might have been free of 
heart disease due to the fact that they are not under the pressure and 
the mental strain that so many of the people in the United States are? 

Dr. Wuirr. Perbaps so. But I have seen many people under 
strain which is not all mental. I say that hard work never killed : 
man, whether it is physical or mental. It is something else that Ries 
it. People get so busy they do not have time to stop eating and to 
take the proper exercise. That is just one item in my experience. 

But I have had many nervous patients 70 years old, 80 years old 
having heart symptoms due to nervousness, with no heart disease 
whatsoever, after a strenuous life. 

| have a patient who is 102 years old now and he was sick, very 
seriously only once; and that was when he was age 2. He had pneu- 
monia. He has been very nervous all his life “and he thinks that 
nervous indigestion has belped him. I daresay it has. We do not 
know. We have got to find out about things like that. 

Mr. Bussey. There is a certain employee, Dr. White, around the 
Capitol who, many years ago, was put to bed for a heart ailment, for 
6 months. After 6 months of bei ‘ing in bed, he changed doctors. The 
new doctor made him get up and go to work, and he has been work- 
ing every day since. 

Dr. Wuirs. I see a great many people like that, too. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Wuirr. May I add one more comment? 

Mr. Bussry. Yes. 

Dr. Wuirr. There is a serious situation when two parents have 
hypertension early, or coronary heart disease early. How are they 
going to protect their c children? At the present time we do not know. 
But if this idea of mine is true, that it is important not to gain weight 
after the age of 25 and to continue vigorous exercise, especially if you 
are muscular, we may eventually by ‘these studies—we have no ade- 
quate knowledge vel be able to protect the children of these hyper- 
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tensive parents and coronary parents so that they may outlive their 
ancestors. 

That is just one point. And, of course, chemicals and other things 

ter into the picture. But nature may give us the answer. And 
so that is what I mean when I talk about what I am doing to try to 
protect the future generations; it is from the lessons that we are 
learning now. 

EFFECT OF BLOOD PRESSURE 


Mr. Bussey. What is the likelihood of people becoming afflicted 
with some kind of heart disease who have normal blood pressure? 

Dr. Wurre. It is good to have normal pressure, but it does not 
protect you from a number of other ills. Coronary heart disease is 
just as often found, or more often found, in people whose blood pres- 
sure is normal, as those with high-blood pressure. There is more 
strain When they do have both, but you can have either one alone. 

\M(r. Buspey. What should the individual do to try to protect 
himself against that when he has normal blood pressure? 

Dr. Wurrr. That we do not know. That is what we have got to 
learn. That is the $64 question. 

Dr. Jones. And there are a number of opportunities now to learn. 

Dr. Wurtz. Yes. Among them are these studies that Dr. Jones 
has mentioned, cooperative studies that have occurred in the four 
cities by experience groups, on the fat in the blood, and so forth. 


RESEARCH SUPPORT BY MEMBERS OF MEDICAL PROFESSION 


\ilr. Bussey. As I was listening to Dr. Jones’ testimony, the ques- 
tion came to me: What are the doctors of the country doing, what is 
the medical profession doing to support these programs of research? 

Dr. Jones. I think there are a tremendous number of them who 
are on various boards and agencies of private interests in support of 
medical research; the cancer societies and the heart associations, and 
so forth. The average physician in the United States knows little 
about medical research. 

\ir. Bussey. I did not have that in mind so much as helping out 
financially in research. 

Dr. Jones. They are presently supporting two research organiza- 
tions, one of them started by the American Medical Association and 
the other by a group of medical educators through the interest of 
individuals in the National Association of Manufacturers. There are 
now these two large groups who are interested in medical education 
and research. There is tremendous activity going on in the country 
in relation to medical research. I suppose, if we had accurate figures 
on the support that comes from local individuals and groups among 
which the doctors play a very important part, that it would be about 
the same amount that comes from all public sources. So | think the 
medical profession is aware of the opportunity and most of them are 
doing something about it, but not nearly enough. 

Mr. Bussey. They are in a position to become aware of this 
situation first hand, where the average person is not, unless it happens 
to hit his particular family. It does seem to me that there would be 
a tremendous source of revenue for research in these various fields. 
From what I know, I do not believe there are very many doctors who 
are on relief in the country. 
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Dr. Jones. You are right. 
Mr. Bussey. I think the average doctor in private practice js 
enjoying a fairly good income today. 

Dr. Jones. I would think so. 

Mr. Bussey. What organized effort has there been to tap that 
source of funds for these research projects, not as an organization, 
such as the Americin Medical Association, but an organized effort to 
get the individual doctor to contribute to these research projects? 

Dr. Jones. I think there has been relatively little effort of any 
straight medical group, unless it had also a public-health responsibility 
in other words, unless there is a multiple acceptance of responsibility 

I think the great activity in the past few years has been to make the 
medical profession aware of their responsibility to medical education 
That is just emerging. I think you are quite right, that the physician 
whose whole income actually is based on what he is able to do for 
human beings, has shown great evidence of accepting the fruits of 
science and new knowledge without participating very actively in 
aiding that. 

Dr. Wuire. May I add a comment on that? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes 

Dr. Wurre. The American Heart Association and the National 
Heart Institute together are now publishing a bimonthly bulletin which 
is being distributed to a great proportion of the doctors throughout 
the country, bringing in a simple way the news about cardiac research 
and cardiac advances, and indicating the need of support but perhaps 
not quite as vigorously as it could be done. Nevertheless, there are 
two efforts beginning, but I think, as Dr. Jones has said, the doctors 
expect more to support medical education than anything. 

Dr. Jones. Education is in a serious economic position, too. 

Dr. Wuitrr. We preach wherever we go; we speak a great deal 
about it. 

Mr. Bussey. It just seems to me that if some organized effort were 
made to concentrate upon the medical profession of this country, to 
encourage the doctors to become financially interested in the research 
program, that a great many of them would contribute to research 
And it would follow that if they became interested personally and had 
some of their own money invested in this research program they 
would be in a better position to contact their patients who they know 
have money to contribute to research programs. So that it would be 
an endless chain 

Dr. Wurrsr. My doctor patients do that. They contribute toward 
my research; that is, doctors who are my patients. 

Dr. Jones. There is one thing about the medical profession I think 
is very clear and that is that the individual doctors become so busy 
they are preoccupied with the application of knowledge rather than 
being cognizant of the need for new knowledge. Actually, up to 
relatively recent years, I should say only in the last 20 to 25 years, 
have even the medical schools been cognizant of the responsibility to 
meet the need for new knowledge in order to have better doctors 
It is not surprising that the doctors themselves having that preoccu- 
pation have done comparatively little except as they belong to one of 
the local medical groups, in sponsoring the quest for knowledge. 

Mr. Bussey. We have all heard the old saying that if you want to 
get a job done, get a busy man to do it. I happen to know a doctor 
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Chicago who is probably one of the busiest surgeons in the city, but 
st mit he is the guiding light in all of the activities around the hospital. 
He is the man who does things in the Illinois Medical Society, and he 
is active in the American Medical Association. It is very easy to 
contact these doctors, using your organization, because they all have 
their staff meetings in the hospitals. I think something should be 
done along that line. 

Di Jones. I think your suggestion is an excellent one, but there is 
a grave danger in relation to the development of such a plan, and that 
is: should there be a movement to interest physicians in giving to 
research, as groups of physicians? 

\M(r. Bussey. I am not talking about that. I am talking about 
individuals giving to the program. 

Dr. Jones. I mean that; [ mean themselves contributing to the 
program, that they might very largely be interested in giving to applied 
esearch, because that is the area in which they see immediate results. 
They are interested in that constantly, all the time. And actually, 
our basis for progress in the field of application comes in areas that 
are not always directed toward a given, defined target or end. While 
[ think your suggestion is wonderful and should be followed up, 
ought to be very carefully done, because if they support research, it 
ought to be basic research as well as applied research. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


\M[ir. Bussey. Is the National Science Foundation asking for 
considerable increase in its budget for research grants? 

Dr. Jones. I cannot speak directly to that. I know Mr. Bernard, 
the chairman, very well. I am quite certain they have asked for 
some increase. How much I do not know. Presently they are 
limited I think by congressional action to a budget of $15 million. 
They have received nothing anywhere near it. But I would cer- 
tainly hope that they got a good deal more than they have in the 
past. The health research interests of the country and the National 
Science Foundation are not competitive Government agencies in the 
field of research. They are both extremely important and both 
should be supported. The amount of money presently going to non- 
target research is very small indeed compared to what is being spent 
to try to get the answers to immediate needs, for emergent purposes. 

[ hope that the National Science Foundation will prosper at a rate 
which is consistent with the opportunities. And I would agree that 
the health research interests that are expressed by Mr. Goldblatt are 
absolutely correct, that we are playing on the surface; merely touch- 
ing it im a somewhat amateurish way, when the opportunities are 
really magnificent. 

Our remarks about progress were meant to convey the fact that 
progress has been amazing and may be expected to be even more 
amazing in the future. But, having developed an excellent system 
whereby research can be supported, we could move with conviction. 
So that what we are really asking for now is, economically, nothing 
but chicken feed compared to the actual opportunities as well as the 
needs for new knowledge. So I would strongly approve the remarks 
that Mr. Goldblatt has made. 

Dr. Wuirr. May I add just one word there? 





Mr. Bussey. Yes 

Dr. Wuire. With regard to the National Science Foundation, I had 
correspondence with Mr. Waterman at some length, after talking with 
the Bureau of the Budget committee last year, and he was very 
emphatic in stating that the National Science Foundation did not 
want, in any way, to encroach on the fundamental program of tly 
National Institutes of Health, that their work was complementary 
to this. , 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any area in which there is a conflict of pur- 
pose, or duplication of effort? 

Dr. Warre. I think not. I think the Bureau of the Budget com- 
mittee was at one time confused about that. 


RESEARCH SUPPORT BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Bussey. Is the Department of Defense making any grants fo: 
research now at all? 

Dr. Jones. Surely, many. 

Mr. Bussey. What do they amount to in dollars? 

Dr. Jones. I cannot tell you that, sir. Of course, the National 
Research Council is their advisory group, and a very good one. The 
Department of Defense is spending a great deal of money in th 
health field. 1 cannot state how much of it is to try to get the answers 
to problems that are important to the military and how much is to 
get new knowledge. But I think they must have a very important 
research activ ity. 

Dr. Wuirr. May I add also that we have on our National Advisory 
Heart Council ex officio sitting in on meetings, representatives inter- 
ested in the cardio vascular diseases, from the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and the Veterans’ Administration. 

Dr. Buapes. I think I can add something to that answer, as I am 
on that National Research Committee. Projects submitted by th: 
military are screened so that they have some applied problem t 
military surgery or military needs. The same is true of the Veterans’ 
Administration research funds. They are screened with the idea that 
they will be of direct benefit to the veteran, in their particular problems, 


) 


ADVISABILITY OF CONSOLIDATING FEDERAL MEDICAL RESEARCH 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bussey. The only reason I raised the question was that 
sometimes seems to me that if these various agencies could be brought 
into one organization for the purpose of coordination of their medical! 
research activities we might get more done at less cost. 

Dr. Jones. May I say something in that respect? Last June | 
was invited to give the keynote talk at the research panel on th 
President’s Commission on Health Needs of the Nation. We discusse: 
research from a great many different points of view. There wer 
representatives from all Government agencies as well as many private 
individuals. I think it was very evident from the remarks that wer 
made that it would be a very disastrous thing if there were not multipl: 
Government agencies interested in research. All research funds 
should never be channeled through a single, completely coordinated 
source and for a great variety of reasons because the decisions 
support research rests on variable grounds. 
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Just beeause an application is turned down is not always evidence 
‘hat it does not have some merit and in Government just as in private 
wencies, | think the feeling has been that multiplicity of defined 
esponsibility with good, intelligent leadership, is the way in which 
ve are going to give the intellectual abilities of the country their best 
ypportunity. 

It is certainly one feature of great importance because last vear 
| came down to talk to 1 or 2 Senators about the question of re- 
search funds in health. They were busy, and I was sent to see the 
idministrative assistant of one of them. He grew very irate and told 
.o that I was out of order to come down to talk about the Publie 
Health Service research funds. I said, ‘Why?’ He said, ‘“Beceause 

is obvious that we are economy-minded.” I said, ‘‘l am, too.” 

‘Well,” he said, “the Public Health Service as things now stand 
ire doing very well in relation to funds for research.” 

| said, “Of course. you mean that they have held their own in 
relation to what has gone on before, and that is thoroughly inadequate 
| further want to tell you, as a citizen, that I have the right to come 
here, that I was not sent by the Public Health Service. And I would 
criticize the Public Health Service very severely if I did not think 
they were doing a magnificant job. I would criticize them to them- 
selves and to any congressional group. But I happen to think and 
to know that they are doing what I consider to be one of the outstand- 
ing jobs of this era. But I am not here at their request.”’ 

Vir. Bussey. I might also say that J think I am correct in stating 
that every member of this committee thinks they are doing an out- 
standing job. 

Dr. Jones. He said, ‘‘ Maybe I ought to change my tack to you and 
say that we, as a Government, are spending $2,600,000,000 annually 
n research and development.” 

[ said, “I do not know the figures, but I would agree that that is 
robably what vou are doing. And the reason you are spending so 
much is that you feel that you must know the answers. And we do 
eed to know the answers to many important scientific and technical 
problems. I have no way of knowing and no knowledge as to how 
vell the majority of it is being administered, but I do know this, that 
| would be perfectly satisfied that the great majority of the funds 
expended are being expended to attain a certain purpose which we 
have to have for our national situations, and I agree that we do need 
them. But as far as health is concerned we are spending only 4 or 5 
percent of the straight research funds of the country, in health, and 
f we do not spend funds to back the fertility of the human brain with 
he opportunities which exist, and with the integrity and ability that 
tist, without immediacy, without a defined immediate target and 
need, then we are going to become the most sterile nation on the face 
of the earth, because application is dependent upon basic knowledge 
The beauty of the Public Health Service program is that despite the 
fact that we have great needs in particular areas and specific prob- 
ems, the administration of the program is such that the action taken 
s justified on the belief in the integrity and ability of the individuals 
ind not because they are going to give us answers to something that 
ve think we know.” 

ln other words, we are building a solid, sound program on which 

vance is going to come and to go on for a great many years. And I 
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think that is of vital importance to our country. This is the one big 
health program which we have got to rely on and if it were altered 
I think it would stop human progress in the health field for I do not 
know how many decades. 


CONGRESSIONAL ATTITUDES TOWARD MEDICAL RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fogarty. Dr. White, you have appeared before this committe 
before. I think you know the problems we have at times convincing 
other Members of Congress of the need for appropriating funds fo; 
research, not only for heart, but for cancer and the other categorical 
programs we have. 

I have on other occasions made the statement that some Members 
of Congress feel we are wasting money and the Bureau of the Budget 
has been very good to these Institutes, because they could not spend 
any more money if it were given to them. 

I remember 3 years ago when we were trying to get $3 million 
additional appropriated for the construction of research facilities In 
cancer and in heart, one of the Members of Congress said this. Wy 
were talking about cancer at this time, but the same thing would 
prevail in heart, because we were going to offer the same amend- 
ments in heart. [Reading:] 

I want to see this cancer proposition followed through. However, the most 
interesting fact about the cancer-research situation is not this appropriation nor 
is it anything fostered by Federal grants. According to my understanding, it 
is the discovery of a small-town doctor who set up his own laboratory and did 
his own research. That seems to be the thing that has been most productiv 


In other words, it is the inspiration that comes to a man who is in this sort of 


thing who feels that it is his hobby and that it is something he wants to work 
out. * * * 


* * * On the other hand, there is not in the testimony on the subject which 
I just finished reading a story of great advance. The great advance comes out- 
side of the Government. 


What do you think of a statement like that? 
IMPORTANCE OF POOLING RESEARCH EFFORTS 


Dr. Wurre. I might say that that is medieval. It is about the 
situation that existed when I was a medical student and a young 
intern. Those of us who wanted to do anything, who had a little mor 
interest or curiosity, did it on our own, as that man says, no matte! 
what the facilities were. But that is no longer possible. It is pos- 
sible for the individual, of course, to carry on in this way. But the 
great advance now is coming from a multiplication of individuals like 
ourselves who started in this way through their own initiative, plus 
support that they are getting now. There are 1,000 people like that 
to 1 that existed 40 years ago. The atmosphere of the soil is nutritious 
for them, and although you do not get 100 percent back from every 
research—there will be only a few important discoveries from re- 
search—the percentage will be about the same whether you have 100 
good research workers or 1,000 research workers. 

Mr. Bussey. It is something like drilling for oil. 

Dr. Wurrs. In other words, if you get 10 percent back in very good 
results in research—I suppose that is a fair average—if you have 1,000 
instead of 100 working, you will have 10 times as much return. So 
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hat 1 am sure that there are devoted workers of this sort who are 
able to accomplish much more because there are improved facilities 
_ instruments than would be possible if you just left it for every 
om, Dick, and Harry in remote towns to do a little investigative 
VOrhK. 

Mr. Fogarty. But he says that the thing he was most impressed 
bout in the testimony—and he had read it all—was that there was 
no report of substantial progress on the part of these institutes. 

| am just trying to explain to you that we do have difficulty on 
he floor at times with this type of thinking, and I want to get the 
answer in the record. 


LEVEL OF PREVIOUS APPROPRIATIONS 


The first start was made in April of 1950 in our regular appropriation 
bill. A couple of years previous to that, we had started a construction 
program In research facilities for heart, cancer, and mental health, 
and we expected that would be a 3-year program. I think it was 
estimated that the program on heart was 5 years. I think we appro- 
priated $16 million, and then all construction grants were cut out by 
the Bureau of the Budget in the 1951 appropriation bill. This was 
the result of an amendment offered by a friend of yours, Mr. Keefe, of 
Wisconsin, supported by me, but defeated by the House, for $3 
million more in facilities for cancer and, when we were defeated on 
that, Mr. Keefe did not offer the other amendments. But toward the 
conclusion of that debate, another Member, one who had had a good 
deal to do with cancer, both as a patient and as a physician of repute, 
highly respected by medical institutions, said: 

May I say that one’s natural tendency is to vote more money in the belief that 
ist to provide more money will somehow ‘solve the problem, which is what 
veryone wants. I believe that is not the right way to approach the problem. 

What is the right way to approach the problem? 

Dr. Wurre. To pick out the men who are going to do the job and 
then support them. 

Mr. Jones. You cannot move without money, and it has become 
clearly demonstrated that as money becomes available individuals 
will come forth and will be found who have the ability and ingenuity 
to do this work. 

Mr. Focarry. I believe the point he was making was that we could 
not expend this $3 million in a proper way; that the need was not there 
at the time. 

Dr. Wurre. I have been through the mill. I started in the other 
way, and I have seen the need of a change from the point of view of 
having just everybody who has a bright ‘idea w orking on his own, in 
his little attic or cellar. That is not sufficient to take care of it. 


REVISED BUDGET FOR NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 


Mr. Focarty. Now, Doctor, you have the original 1954 budget 
request for the National Heart Institute. 

Dr. Waite. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. Since that time we have received a revised figure on 
the National Heart Institute. The initial request was $16.5 million, 
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which included a request of $4 million for construction of research 
facilities. Under the revised amount that is now before us, coming 
from the Bureau of the Budget and the new Department, it js 
$11,040,000, which is a cut of $5,460,000. Now, I presume $4,000,000 
of that $5,460,000 is for the construction of research facilities whic} 
had been cut out by the Bureau of the Budget in all programs, which, 
leaves $1,460,000 additional cut. We do not know at the present 
time against what items that cut is intended to be applied, but | 
presume it will be applied — State grants and a 30 percent 
reduction in the grants for teaching to medical schools receiving 
grants at the present time. 

We have been told that one of the reasons these teaching grant 
were cut by 30 percent—and I| have been told the Bureau of the Budget 
wanted to eliminate all teaching grants in heart, cancer, and mental! 
health, but settled on about 30 percent, the reason behind it is that 
medical schools today are in a better financial position because of 
increased tuition, increased State appropriations, and increased 
voluntary contributions. What do you think about that? 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Dr. Jones. 1 would like to say whoever made the statement did so 
without any cognizance of the actual state of the economies of ow 
medical schools. I think despite the necessity for increasing tuition 
the costs of medical education, largely based on the increased cost of 
personnel, have become so terrific and so great that medical educa- 
tion is at the present time about in as dangerous an economic plight 
as it is humanly possible to conceive. In fact, several of the very 
top-flight medical schools in the country have almost had to close 
their doors, and they are desperately in need of funds. Anybody who 
says that is not true is in some way completely blind, because I think 
it has been obvious from the data presented by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges that the plight of 74 or 75 of the 78 or 79 
medical schools inthe country is so precarious as to make it necessary 
for them to consider cutting their present educational program. 

As far as | know, the State situations are variable, but I know of on 
important middle western top-flight medical school that is presently 
wrestling with the possibility of a legislative cut in funds of one-third 
And, if they do, God knows what that medical school will become. 

The pe ‘rsonnel problems in relation to research and teaching ar 
economic problems, and they are at the very heart of our present 
problem. I think if the medical schools do not get increased funds 
so that they can increase the number of students as they desire, we 
are going to see a sharp downswing in the quality of our medical 
education instead of its improvement which is desperately needed 

The Public Health Service pays an overhead of 8 percent of th: 
research grants it makes to go to general costs and indirect costs 
heat, light, and so forth. The medical schools throughout the country 
say it 1s thoroughly inadequate and some of the educational funds 
have had to be directed to research to cover some of the direct and 
many of the indirect costs of having research go on in their institutions. 

In addition to that, the medical schools throughout the country, 
so far as I know, have assumed the responsibility for human beings 
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f high intellectual ability and productivity at a very extraordinary 
attern, over and beyond any endowed funds which could possibly sta- 

,e their position. I know of one State university and one private 
hool that have more than twice as many men from the assistant 
rofessional level up, highly screened and extremely able people, 
ing on relatively low incomes compared to a successful practitioner, 
vho have 2 men for each 1 man that they have a reasonable amount 
of security for by income, and better than two-thirds of the personnel 
{ the schools which are important to research and to teaching are in 
eopardy of continuing their activities. As long as a situation of 
that sort lasts, the question of the cost, of the need for funds for our 
vood, top-flight institutions is extraordinary and is just about as 
strong in the opposite direction from the statement you read as it 
could possibly be. 


Y 
1 
} 


EFFECT OF REDUCING GRANTS TO STATES 


Mr. Focarry. What effect will the cut in the State grants have? 
| notice the original budget request was for $1.5 million and you are 
recommending an appropriation of $2,750,000 or an increase of $1,- 
250,000. I believe in this revised budget there is going to be a reduc- 
tion in State grants on the theory that the States are in a better posi- 
tion to assume this responsibility than the Federal Government. 

Dr. Jones. I would believe it is very likely that the States will not 
be able to assume that, and I will tell you where it will work extreme 
hardships. A number of States, as a result of this program, have been 
able to get a high quality of individuals to begin work under cardio- 
vascular plans and programs for the States, and, since the State funds 
vo in on a formula basis, the amount of money which will go to some 
States will be so infinitesimally small—it is small already—as to make 
them unable to have personnel of any real quality to do the work. 
Certainly some of the smaller States or the lesser inhabited States are 
having a very hard time. In view of the fact they do get such small 
grants, they cannot get continuity of personnel. 

| think it will interfere very sharply with the quality of the public- 
health plans as far as their responsibilities go to individuals who have 
cardiovascular diseases, and I am awfully afraid that the major cut 
will come in the rheumatic-fever area, because that is one of the areas 
where the public-health departments of the various States have 
clearly recognized they can do something. The cut will be dangerous. 


STATE ASSUMPTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Jones, do you know what, if anything, is being 
done to encourage the State legislatures to appropriate additional 
funds for medical schools and research in State institutions? 

Dr. Jonzs. Do you mean by individuals in the States? 

Mr. Bussey. Does anyone at all appear before the State legislatures 
to bring to their attention the necessity for these grants on behalf of 
which you gentlemen are appearing here? 

Dr. Jones. In New York State in the last 3 or 4 years, to cite one, 
there has been a great deal of interest and activity resulting in the 
State taking over and developing a very large extension in 2 medical 
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schools. Both were existent before, 
increased in faculty and students. 

There has also been in New York State a great deal of interest and 
activity in relation to getting the State to set up a miniature type of 
medical-research program comparable to the Public Health one, 
although it has not materialized as yet. 

I think in most areas the question of activities in the States has 
been left very largely to the public agencies and the school agencies 
in the States, and not much has been done to help them, but I would 
agree there should be a good deal of motion in this regard, and I hop: 
it will be developed in the future. That is true despite the fact that 
I believe actually our research program has many aspects which mak: 
it a national program rather than a local program. 

Dr. Wuire. Integration and so forth. 

Mr. Focarty. Dr. Blades, do you receive a teaching grant from 
the Heart Institute in your university? 

Dr. Buapzs. Yes, si 

Mr. Fogarty. How enaadit 

Dr. Buapes. I cannot tell you the exact amount. It is for a 
fellowship. And I am quite sure they receive a little more money 


but both will be considerably 
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[ would like to make a remark, particularly in connection with the 
private medical schools in this statement you just read, to emphasize 
that this increase in tuition—at least by most of the schools—has 
been a very reluctant one, and there is a practical situation coming now 
which I think will inevitably result in medical schools pricing them- 
selves out of the market. It has gotten so now that a boy, the average 
lad, just cannot get the money to go to medical school. And there 
have been other reasons for that—war and so forth. But there has 
been a marked decrease in the number of applications for medical 
school in the last year. 

Mr. Focarry. It is my understanding that because of the raising 
of tuition fees it is very difficult now for the average boy from the 
average family to go to medical school. 

Dr. Buapgs. It is terrific. 

Mr. Fogarty. That in the past 10 or 15 years there have been 
substantial increases in costs which hurt the other way; the increased 
tuition has not taken care of the economic problem of the universities 
and medical schools. 

Dr. Jones. May I put on the record just the plight of the indi- 
vidual who wants to go into medicine, and particularly with relation 
to medical research? It seems entirely likely that a great number of 
men who presently contemplate medicine may have 2 years of military 
service experience prior to studying medicine. The average age of 
graduates prior to the upheavals of World War II, from which we 
never completely recovered, is 26. So it is possible in the future that 
the average age of the M. D. graduate, even for-‘men who are strong 
financ sially and so forth, and the inequalities of men of ability being 
able to go through, will be 28. 

We have developed i in our society a very strong feeling that for a 
man to qualify and do good work and have a fair chance to be suc- 
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essful in practice, he must become certified; in other words, he must 
mplete the rigid form of post-M. D. education which requires 5 
ears of medical school, only 1 year of which can be spent in research 
which he will get credit toward certification. So if a man has a 
amily —and in every level I believe they do have families of 1, 2, or 
children—when he gets through medical school, he reaches the 


age of 32 or 33 before he is qualified at a high level of ability and 


ning to begin to practice or to begin to think about things such 
is doing medical research. 

\t the present time we have long since passed the stage whereby 
, man with a little training or background can make any appreciable 
contribution to medicine. There is a very strong feeling—and I 
think quite rightly—which can be well documented that a man must 
at that time undergo a training period in research which is equivalent 
to taking a Ph. D. and learning the techniques of some basic science, 
because they are being utilized in all of our specialties and work, 
men who feel they are qualified to make advances. So that means an 
additional 2 or 3 years. 

And what do we have to support him now? We have a number of 

fellowships at the level of $4,000 a year. Suppose he is 32, 33, or 35, 
and he has 2 or 3 children. He has great difficulty. He has no 
assurance of the future in any way, shape, or form. And if he is 
successful and goes through those 2, 3, or 4 years, what do we have 
for him in the way of a position in which he may be capable of using 
his brains and contributing to research? We have a few extremely 
limited senior fellowships that will give him $6,000 to $8,000, a few 
of them being as long as 5 years with no promise for the future. 

Say he takes that and still wants to lead an intellectual life. What 
are the opportunities in our medical schools? The only positions in 
our medical schools of any appreciable number are administrative, 
where they do a tremendous amount of teaching with a fair amount 
of service, some of them having to earn their living by practice, and 
a desire to do research. But the system obliterates that, because 
they do not even have time to think of research. Even if they get the 
top salaries of $10,000 or $12,000 and occasionally $14,000 or $15,000 
for the very successful ones, they are so busy that they cannot turn 
around. 

So our whole research structure is dependent upon a system in 
which there is little opportunity, there is little stability and con- 
tinuity, there is great anguish concerning one’s responsibility to his 
own family. I feel very strongly—and I think the Heart Institute 
has been congizant of this—that if we cannot utilize funds for giving 
a reasonable degree of continuity and stability and a reasonable degre e 
of return so that these men can live with some degree of comfort ‘and 
st a ‘tion—not in luxury—we are going to wrec ‘k the very end which 

are seeking to attain. 

This is costly and the economics involved are just unbelievable; 
yet if we as a country expect to have and want a better life and want 
new knowledge, which we need in order to have a better life, we have 
to be cognizant of those things and have to show our faith and con- 
fidence in people of great ability all along the line. 
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Dr. Wuirr. May I supplement that by saying just as one of those 
young men becomes an expert in researc +h, he has to go into practic 
or teaching because there is no possibility of taking care of his growing 
family under the present system. So we need much more money for 
research fellowships than even appears here. 


PROPORTION OF RESEARCH FELLOWS WHO SUBSEQUENTLY ENTER 
PRIVATE PRACTICE 


Mr. Focarry. Another question has been raised about the post- 
doctoral courses that are given; that when the Federal Government 
appropriates money for these postdoctoral courses there is no guaranty 
that the doctor who receives a fellowship will stay in his specialized 
field. The possibility was suggested that he might accept the addi- 
tional training to benefit his own practice at the expense of the Federal 
Government? 

Dr. Jonns. You mean the fellowship money? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Dr. Jones. I think the experience in both public and private 
fellowship programs, with the screening they do, has been unbelievably 
toward the fact that the men who show ability—because all of them 
are gambles; you cannot tell beforehand which one is able, and it is a 
great deal of a gamble—the great majority of the men who have 
proven themse it to be successful do everything in their power 
and take a terrific beating in order to be able to continue, even at the 
expense of a great loss of income and instability of appointment. 

The Public Health Service has some very good data on this, and 
I know in my Foundation we have only lost 1 or 2 out of the great 
many fellows who have been able but who could not find an oppor- 
tunity to continue. 

I do not think there is any danger of the really good research man 
who is given an opportunity for training not doing research if he gets a 
reasonable chance and opportunity. 

Dr. Wurre. And even if they change to something else, their 
training is invaluable for their practice and teaching. 

Dr. Buaprs. One of the factors there, 1 think, is that the man 
who is primarily interested in making a lot of money won’t apply 
for one of those fellowships in the first place; he will swing right out 
and go into practice regardless of the training. 


POSSIBILITY OF INHERITANCE OF CORONARY DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. Focarry. Dr. White, is a coronary condition hereditary? 

Dr. Wuire. There is a certain definite tendency of heredity, partly 
on the basis of body build, partly on the basis of blood chemistry, but 
the details are still to be solved. How much we can do to combat 
that hereditary tendency still remains to be seen. It is one of the 
important research problems of the future. We think it can be licked. 
We feel we can still challenge the problem of -blood pressure and 
cardiovascular diseases and get somewhere. I am sure we can from 
our experience before. We are making progress—a little. 
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IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarry. Can we say without fear of contradiction when we 
get on the floor of the House with this bill that because of the expendi- 
ire of Federal funds we are making progress‘ 


Dr “Wurre. Oh, yes; I would say without any question at all, 
every type of heart disease. 


OPTIMUM LEVEL OF SUPPORT 


Fogarty. Can we say without fear of contradiction that the 
of the country are getting their money’s worth by the expendi- 
of these funds? 
_Wurrer. Oh, over and over and over again. 
Fogarty. Do you think we can expend more money than we 
the present time in an economical way that will produce results? 
r. Wurre. Most certainly—much more. I am absolutely certain 


Mr. Fogarty. I know you tre requesting about $10 million more 
than the original budget estimate. Do you think those funds could 
be spent wisely and in a way which would not be waste or duplication? 

Dr. Wuire. I am sure of it. Just as I recently said, if we have 
1,000 people at work, well trained, we can get 10 times the amount of 
results that we would if we only had 100. 

Dr. Jones. I would like to add I feel entirely certain under the 
present administrative structure that no funds would be expended 
unless there was a strong conviction on the part of the group after 
carefully studying it that it was worthwhile. In other words, even 
though funds were appropriated, recommendations would not be made 
for expenditure just to use up the funds unless there was the same 
conviction in relation to the increased funds as there had been in 
the past. 

Dr. Wuire. And a rigid review of each application of each fellow. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Goldblatt, this is the first time I have met you. 
I have heard about you and the work you have done with voluntary 
es ies over the past 7 or 8 years. I presume, from what I have 
heard, that you are a man of substantial means and, if you are, you 
must 4° a substantial taxpayer at the same time, 

Mr. Gotpsuatr. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. From the viewpoint of the general taxpayers of the 
country, do you think they are satisfied to pay taxes for this type of 
appropriation? 

Mr. Gotpsiatr. 1 made the statement before that if we taxed 
everybody a certain percentage and told them what would happen to 
the extra tax, they would all be very happy to pay for medical research. 
[ cannot express to you how backward we are in medical research. 

Dr. Wuirr. You mean in addition; that is, if they were asked, 
they would contribute more for medical research? 

Mr. Gotpsxiarr. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. I cannot see that possibility right now. The only 
thing we are concerned about is the present budget, and there is a 


great demand all over the country to cut down Federal expenditures. 
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Do you think the general public would be in favor of cutting appro- 
priations that dealt with the health of the people of our Nation? 

Mr. Goupsuart. I feel you are excused a little bit for the Federg| 
budget, because you do some of this research work. In other words 
we hope more money will go into the present budget for that purpos 
We all know a lot of money is being spent, and you have to cut down 
That is the thinking of every businessman I talk to. I am in the 
80-percent bracket, and naturally I am anxious to have taxes reduced 
but | feel we are not doing enough research work. I know that I and 
everybody else would be very happy to pay more taxes for the kind 
of research we are talking about. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECENT RESEARCH ACHIEVEMENTS 


Mr. Focarty. Dr. Blades, as I remember a year ago, you have 
done considerable research in artery grafts, have you not, similar to 
that which was performed on Mr. Giblin? 

Dr. Biapes. That is right. It is an interesting story. When D; 
Gross, of course, was working on grafts, we obtained a grant from the 
Public Health Service to study the feasibility of a blood vessel bank, 
and there was some delay in getting the funds. In the meantime, 
Dr. Gross established the graft; so we changed our plan and studied 
the use of long grafts, as the grafts we were using were little short 
ones. We studied the possibility of using long grafts and were then 
able to use—or thought we could—the aneurysm by which the graft 
itself maintains the blood supply and subsists and does not dissoly: 
away. 

Mr. gma ARTY, Have you made any further advance since you were 
here last yes 

Dr. Buapes. We have been working on the problem of aneurysms, 
and one of the difficult jobs is to produce an aneurysm in an experi- 
mental animal. We think we have found a very reliable way to do 
that. It is very simple. If we inject a few cc. of mustard under the 
wall of the vessel, we get a terrific aneurysm that way uniformly 
That is a grant from the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much. We have kept you a little late, but we appreciate your 
testimony very much. 

Dr. Jones. We appreciate the opportunity. 
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MEDICINE AND CHIEF OF THE ARTHRITIS SECTION, UNIVERSITY 
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sOoTA MEDICAL SCHOOL AND PROFESSOR OF THE MEDICAL 
SERVICE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA HOSPITAL 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

Dr. Hollander, for the record would you be so kind as to identify 
yourself and give us a little of your background? Then we will be 
vlad to hear any statement you may wish to make. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOSEPH L. HOLLANDER 


Dr. Hottanper. I am Joseph Lee Hollander, associate professor of 
linical medicine and chief of the arthritis section, University of Penn- 
sylvania; editor of the textbook, Arthritis and Allied Conditions; 
president, Eastern Pennsylvania Chapter, Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foun dation. 

Since I am responsible for the teaching of a large number of medical 
students and postgraduate medical students in arthritis and allied 
conditions each year; and since I am responsible, also, for the care of 
hundreds of patients with arthritis and allied diseases at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania clinic; and since I am trying to do research 
to find the cause and cure for this group of crippling conditions, I 
come before you to state our reasons for wanting increased appropria 
tions to aid us in this work. 


CAUSES OF ARTHRITIC DISEASES 


The cause of this large and heterogeneous group of diseases which 
affect over 10 million people in this country is so far unknown. We 
do not know what brings about arthritis or other forms of rheumatism. 
There are several causes extant, but they have not been proven. 

One is that it represents a blown fuse in the body, where various 
stresses have been too much and have made certain mechanisms in 
the body give way. Such things as chilling, fatigue, mental upsets, 
and so forth, in an individual who is somewhat already debilitated, 
or who has a weak fuse by heredity, may produce that condition. 

In osteoarthritis, which is merely old age rheumatism, we find a 
tendency to develop that particularly from stresses of wear and tear. 

The treatment of patients with swollen, stiffened joints is difficult 
and palliative, because we do not know the cause. We have no way 
of knowing why certain treatments work and why certain other treat- 
ments do not work. We have no cure for any of those conditions, and 
since they are affecting over 10 million people in this country to some 
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extent, and disabling probably over 1 million, it seems important to 
try to learn what is the cause of this perplexing group of diseases, 








TREATMENT 





WITH CORTISONI 








Everyone has heard of cortisone and what it does for arthritis and 
rheumatic diseases. Cortisone is not in any sense acure. It has fallen 
short of our hopes in some cases. Yet it may be to arthritis pretty 
much what digitalis is to the cardiac case who cannot get about [ 
will enable the individual to get about, and compensate him enough 
to carry out his duties. But there are many disadvantages. Corti 
sone used alone seems to merely cover up the disease, and unless t] 
stresses and other factors are taken into consideration in the tr 
ment, it is a sad failure. We have to learn more about this type of 
treatment. 
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IMPORTANCE OF CLINICAL FELLOWSHIPS FROM NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRIT 
METABOLIK 
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DISEASES 


Since diagnosis and treatment of these conditions have not been 
adequately taught in any medical school in this country up to the 
present time, it behooves us to try to train more men in this group | f 
diseases. There are only a few hundred men in the entire country who 
have made a special s study of these conditions and their tre atment, 
While thousands of physicians have been adequately trained in the 
detection and treatment of other diseases og as cancer, heart dis 
tuberculosis, and so forth, there are only a few hundred men in this 
fiel< 1; and we are asking support for clinical fellowships of the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, to make possible the 
training of hundreds of young men in this specialty of medicine. 

T here are few laboratories available in this country for dearning the 
basic mechanisms 1n volved and testing out the treatments. Our o 
laboratory has been a typical example. Our discovery of the effect 
ness of compound F, or hydrocortisone, when injected directly into 
swollen joints, was only made possible by a grant from the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. Had we not received 
this, the idea, like those of many others, would have died on the vine 
instead of becoming a worthwhile additional aid in the management 
of arthritis. Well-staffed and well-equipped research laboratories are 
needed in many institutions to study the basic factors involved in 
these diseases, and to evaluate and study new agents used in treatment. 






















NEED POR CLIMATIC-RESEARCH LABORATORY 


We also need construction grants for rehabilitation centers, and for 
arthritis wards in hospitals. And in our institution we need funds for 
a climatic-research laboratory. We all know weather has a great deal 
to do with the way arthritics feel, and we would like a climatic-research 
laboratory so that, by changing from one factor to another, we can try 
to determine how and why the weather affects arthritics. Such 

laboratory would cost $100,000. 
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INADEQUACY OF CLINICAL FACILITIES 


\rthritis clinics, of which there are less than 200 in the entire 
intry, and mostly in 8 major cities, are too poor to handle even a 
indredth of the number of patients suffering from arthritis, bur- 
sitis, neuralgia, or other forms of rheumatism. Chronic disease is 
ie real medical catastrophe in the United States today. The most 
mmon disabling chronic disease is arthritis, and there are practi 
cally no facilities available for free care for the needy arthritic. 
Whereas thousands of free hospital beds are available for tuber- 
losis, mental diease, and other conditions in which the patient is 
dangerous to those around him, there are less than 200 hospital beds 
the United States set aside for the millions of arthritics. 
Clines for ambulatory patients are few and hampered by inade- 
quate funds and facilities. Rehabilitation facilities are absent, and 
( io treatment impossible. 


RGANIZATIONS CONTRIBUTING TO ARTHRITIC AND METABOLIC-DISEASE RESEARCH 


Whereas most of the other catastrophic illnesses have been more 
waequeé ate ly provided for by large and wide epee ad pub lie and priv: ite 
agencies, the fight against arthritis and rheumatism is championed 
only by two agencies. The Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation 

ceeds in raising only about a million dollars yearly—admittedly 
. totally inadequate amount for the problem at hand. The only other 
national organization is the National Institute for Arthritis and 
Met ibolic Diseases. Even S20 million a year would not be enough 
to train sufficient physicians, staff and equip laboratories, and increase 
facilities for adequate care of victims, but it would be a start. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Hollander. 

Dr. McEwan, si you ide ntify yourself for the record ? 

Dr. McEwan. I am Dr. Currier McEwan. I am dean of the Medi- 

il School of Nen York University, and at the present time I am 
president of the American Rheumatism Association. I appear be- 
fore you in behalf of the association and the Arthritis and Rheuma- 

sm Foundation to support this need for appropriation. 

Rather than read the statement which has been distributed, with 
your permission I would like to talk about it a bit, if that is all right. 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Dr. McEwan. And may I submit these figures for the record? 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, they will ‘be inserted in the record 
{ this point. 

The information referred to follows.) 
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National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 


1954 Arthrit 
1954 Bureau and Rhi 


of the Budget | ,,™@atist 


Foundat 
allowances r 
M Nees | budget pr 


posal 


eacrintiot 1953 current 
y budget 


RANTS 





Grants to r 
livi 


ink 
indivi 


1edical schools and other institutions and to 
for research and training 


rch projects $1, 345, 000 





, 000 1 $5, 000 








h) th fellowships 150, 000 5, 000 2350 
Cc hing of medical subjects 0 0 31, 80 
d) Training stipends and clinical research 50, 000 150, 000 4 600 
2. Construction of research facilities 0 2, 000, 000 58 142 
DIRECT OPERATIONS 
1. Research 
Projects of the former Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine Institut 2, 874, 000 3, 346, 000 65. 000 
a Arthriti , 100 (501, 900) (1, 500, 00 
(5) Fundamental research in metabolic diseases 160 (1, 137, 640) (1, 500 





c) Other fundamental research not directly re- 
lated to arthritis and metabolic diseases, 
e. g., burns and shock, radiation, nutrition, 
ete (1, 465, 740) (1, 706, 460) (2, 000, 0 

2. Other direct operation 
(a) Review and approval of grants 


18, 000 68, 00) 
b) Administration 


187, 000 287, 00 





Total 8, 450, 000 21, 247, 








Funds of $1,345,000 available for 1953 provided for approximately 120 reses 
Federal research institutions and to individual research scientists. Research conducted through thes 
grants has as its objective the knowle« of the cause, prevention, treatment and cure of arthritis, a 

various diseases of metabolism, such as diabetes, goiter and nutritional deficiencies, liver diseases, pept 
ulcer and anemia 


rch project grants to nor 









Demand during fiscal year 1953 has been so heavy, and the research projects as presented to the Natior 
Advisory Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases Council have shown so much promise, that the National Inst 
tute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases has obligated all fiscal year 1953 funds for research projects and a 
but $50,000 of the fiscal year 1954 base amount potentially available for research grant projects has alread 
been earmarked for continued support of projects now under way by the National Advisory Council 

stimated $2,000,000 worth of requests will be reviewed in the spring of 1953, and based on the contir 

ncrease in receipt of applications and the new demands which will arise when the radioactive hormon 
ivailable, it is estimated that an additional $4,200,000 worth of research project grants wil! be rece 
snd reviewed in fiscal year 1954 Chis estimated total of $6,200,000 for research project grants which will b: 
requested furing fiscal year 1954 will be carefully reviewed in the light of the need for adequate coverag 
the health problems assigned to the Nationa! Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases for research and 
study lhe need for greater emphasis on arthritis and other rheumatic diseases will in all likelihood acc 
for fully 50 percent of the amounts ultimately made available to the Institute. 

The purpose of the research fellowships program is to increase the number of scientists competent 
conduct investigations in the fields of arthritis and metabolic diseases. These diseases are increasing 
their significance as public health problems with our increase in aging population. This increase in signif 


cance, however, is not accompanied by a comparable or sufficient increase in research scientists with train 


ing and experience 
If adequately financed, a fellowship program could meet some of this need. This has not been the case ir 
1¢ National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases Fellowship Program 'to date. In fiscal year 
1952 there were 192 competent applications for research fellowships approved by the National Institut 

Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases Specialty Board. This amounted to a total request of $656,564. Wit 
the $76,000 available in the If appropriated budget, only 38 of these 192 competent anplicants could be 


appointed. The requested sum of $350,000 would allow for about 175 fellowships at $2,000 per year each 
Teaching funds would | 























wovide grants to recognized medical schools for assistance in improving a 
ng their teaching curricula and facilities in the field of arthritis and metabolic diseases. They woul 





lp these medical schools to train medical students—future physicians—with the most recent and advat 
knowledge in these fie] 


These grants would be administered 





by the medical schools and allocated to various departments in t! 





schools participating in the teaching progran It would be expected that most of the preclinical depart 
ments as well as the pertinent clinic lepartments would benefit from these grants 

Phe sum of $1,800,000 would be ient to grant $25,000 to each approved medical school in the Unit 
States. One important reason why more research institutions are not engaged in research in arthritis a1 
why there are relatively few trained physicians in this field is because of the lack of emphasis of this disease 


ling programs ol! 


ools. Education of our future doctors about these diseases would great 
: he knowledge of expert medical care in this field, and sow the seed for t! 
e victory over these dise 
‘ The purpose of the tr 


e both research 





neeship program to date has been to increase the number of competently trai 
physicians in the diagnosis, treatment aad rehabilitation of arthritis patients. There is a scarcity of phy 

ans competent in this field throughout the country. There are, for example, only 750 members of t! 
American Rheumatism Association, specialists in arthritis and rheumatism, diseases which afflict abou 
7,500,000 Americans in some degree. In addition, there is great need for similar traineeships in metabo] 
diseases such as diabetes (which we know afflicts at least 1,000,000 Americans and possibly another millio 
about whom we do not know) in which competent medical care can markedly prolong life, and increase t! 
income-making and tax-paying abilities of these citizens 
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$50,000 available in fiscal year 1953 permit only 14 trainees in the entire United States Che sum 
00 requested would allow 1 trainee in arthritis and 1 trainee in metabolic diseases to 1 teaching 
each medical school in the United States 
the last time Congress acted, requests in the amount of $19,584,100 for construction of research 
ive been received from 86 leading institutions throughout the United States 
5 million appearing in the budget for the National Institute of Arthritisand Metabolic Diseases 
ira] research include amounts for the salaries and supplies of laboratory investigators and tech 
nical investigators and their supporting staffs, and all indirect and overhead costs relating to the 
s research operations in Bethesda. Also included are the Institute's share of the operation and 
of the Clinical Center and its hospital staff, i. e., the professional medical departments, nursing 
cians, hospital] aids, laundry facilities, and the like 
ises in the budget as presented by this committee are intended primarily to increase the direct 
iboratory- research and clinical investigations in arthritis and other rheumatic diseases. Approxi 
$1,000,000 is needed to insure a well rounded program in arthritis and other rheumatic diseases. 
t ied is approximately $600,000 representing a relatively minor increase over the Bureau of the 
t allowance to round out projects in metabolic diseases and problems of metabolism and fundamental 
experimental biology and medicine. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CURRIER McEWAN 


Dr. McEwan. In the first place, I think we can start off with the 
realization that the problem 1 is a very great one. I think all members 
of the committee are aware of just ‘how large it is. But there are a 
couple figures I would like to give, partly because one of them is a 

w hgure. 


ESTIMATES OF NUMBER OF ARTHRITICS IN UNITED STATES 


Some of us in the rheumatic field have had doubts about the figure 
of 7 million arthritics, which came from a survey of about 1937. Re- 
cently a new study has been made. The man who made it was Theo- 
dore Woolsey of the Public Health Service, working with the Bureau 
of the Census. The results of that study show that the problem is 
even greater than that first estimate. 

Mr. Woolsey presents data in a somewhat different way from the 
previous study. He puts it down in two categories: Those patients 
who had a doctor’s diagnosis, and those who, on the basis of the fami- 
ly’s say-so or the patient’s impression, would come under the classi- 
fication of an arthritic. He found a total of over 10 million esti- 
mated for the country. Of those, about 75 percent had a doctor’s 
diagnosis. I think we can accept them as probably valid. Twenty- 
five percent were on the basis of the patient’s own belief about it. As- 
suming that that whole 25 percent, or about 2,500,000 were eliminated, 
still Mr. Woolsey’s figures excluded everybody under the age of 14, 
so all the children were left out. Also, he left out all patients with 
rheumatic heart disease, and that is as much a part of rheumatic dis- 
ease as the other, except it affects the heart instead of the joints. So 
if you took in those he left out, it would more than make up for the 

00,000 put in on the basis of the patient’s own impression. 

So I think we can conservatively say that 10 million is about what 

s, if not higher. 


REASONS FOR INADEQUACY OF RESEARCH 


It. is DanpENeG I think, to all of us, when we realize the magnitude 
of the problem, to realize how little work has been done in this field 
compared to others. We talk of rheumatic disease being the greatest 
crippler; and yet at the same time we tell you there has been almost 
no research done in that field. 

I submit there are probably two reasons for it. The first is that 
the diseases have had so little of scientific value known about them 
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that they have not been an appealing area for research. The research 
men of the country have shied away from them. They have been 
group of diseases more in the witchcraft category up until recent 
years. 

The other reason, I am sure, is that public interest from the begin. 
ning has focused on those things that kill—eancer, heart disease, and 
soon. The rheumatic diseases, by and large, are not killing diseases, 
Rheumatic fever is, but most of the rheumatic diseases are not. 

The first impact when the public became interested was with the 
things that kill. But it has been said that although rheumatic dis- 
eases do not kill, they deprive the patient of everything worth living 
for. 

I got my start in this field because my father, from the time I cay 
remember as a small boy, was one of the most severe rheumatic-art] 
ritic cases I have ever known, and I grew up knowing what it meant, 
and with a deep desire to do something about it. 


FINANCIAL COSTS OF ARTHRITIC AND METABOLIC DISEASES 


Besides the serious problems it creates in terms of human disability 
and suffering, there is loss of productivity. It has been reliably esti 
mated—I believe reliably; I looked at the figures and they seemed 
reliable to me—that wages and salaries lost amount to about $550 
million a year. Medical expenses have been estimated at another 
$100 million a year. Direct welfare and relief outlays to support these 
people who are destitute come to $75 million. That is a total of $725 
million a year loss that these diseases create. So any way you look 
at it, it is an enormously important disease, not only from the stand- 
point of human misery, but potential of the country. 

The things that I am certain are needed to correct the situation are 
those that have already been referred to by Dr. Hollander. They 
consist of research, fellowships, training, teaching grants, and con- 
struction grants. I would like to say a little about each of these 
-ategories, if I may. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


So far as research is concerned, in the fiscal year 1953, if my data 
are correct, $1,345,000 was allocated to 120 projects through the Na 
tional Institute. Those 120 projects covered arthritis and rheumatism 
in all its various forms, and all the metabolic diseases—diabetes, goiter, 
and a host of others. So 120 projects in that broad field is only a drop 
in the bucket. 

Of that amount made available in fiscal 1953, practically all of it 
is already committed to continuing grants, which means that as of 
now all but $50,000 of the appropriation for 1953 would be sewed up 
for projects already started, and there would be almost nothing for 
additional projects this coming year; and obviously the need is far 
greater than that amount of money could support. 

I most earnestly would urge support in larger measure for the 
research program. 
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RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


On the fellowship side, one of the needs is the need to train a grow- 

» generation of young scientists who are going to carry on the fight. 
[hat is enormously important. In 1953 there were 192 competent 
applicants who filed requests for fellowships. The total amount they 
askec d for came to over $650,000. Funds were available to grant fel- 
lowships to only 38 of the 192; 38 out of 192 men could be appointed. 
All the rest had to go by, when we so b: adly need all those men who are 
eager to be trained scientifically in this field. 


TRAINEE PROGRAM 


lurning to the trainee program, the trainee program, as opposed 
to the fellowship program, is to give experience to the men who will 
take care of the patients throughout the communities, and staff those 
cs Dr. Hollander spoke of the need of, and so on. 
lhe American Rheumatism Association has a total membership of 
bout 750. We are not too rigid in our requirements. We do not 
equire that every member be a thoroughgeing specialist in the field. 
Hi has to have an interest in it. And I daresay every reputable 
physician who has more than a passing interest in this disease has a 
membership. 
if you take the 10 million arthritics and divide them by 750, you 
have 1 qualified man for every 13,000 arthritics in this country, which 
s a figure about like that of the doctors to the general population in 
hina. 1 would guess. ‘here is an urgent need for the training of 
re men in this particular ares 


TEACHING GRANTS 


r Irning to the teaching grants, from my position as dean of : 
medical school, Mr. Bus bey, lam ina peculi: arly sound position : 
know the problem, and I do not think one can speak about this with- 
out telling you a little about the course of events in the development 

American medical education. 

At the turn of the century, most of the medical schools in this 
col antey were ascandal. You have all heard that story. In the period 
since then has come the great growth of medical schools so that today 
th 1ey are probably the best in the world. They started on a shoestring. 
When budgets finally came through the universities they were attached 
to, the first funds went to the basic sicences, and only really starting 
with the founding of Johns Hopkins did there begin to be the creation 
of full-time positions in the clinical subjects. 

And as budgets became available to bring full-time men in surgery 
and the like, the young men who came in to staff those departments 
were working in diseases such as heart, kidney, pulmonary, and the 
like. So there would not be a department of medicine in the country 
that did not have in it adequately trained men in the fields of heart 
disease, kidney disease, pulmonary, and the like. 

But I would hazard a guess that there are not more than six in the 
whole country that are equipped, that are staffed in the field of arthri- 
tis and rheumatism in a way that would even approach what we just 
take for granted in the case of heart disease and kidney disease, or the 
others. 
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And that lack of full-time people working in the various depart 
ments of medicine of the country in our field of rheumatic disease 
points up the great need for the teaching grants in that area 

Some years ago when the teaching grants were est: tblished, first 
in cancer and the nin heart disease, an enormous amount of good can, 
from them. The greater need and the more good that could com, 
from similar teaching grants in the case of the rheumatic diseases 
stems from the comp slete ly inadequate way in which the medical de. 
partments of the county are staffed in the field of rheumatic diseases 
today. The budgets of the medical schools are strained. I daresay 
that there are ver y few department heads, professors of medicine 
the country today, who could add very much in their departmenta 
budgets for another full-time man in this field today. Their funds 
are already tied up with their full-time specialists in heart diseas 
and cancer and the like. 

So, if we are to make the start that is needed at the level a t] 
undergraduate medical student, the schools urgently need teaching 
grants, I would guess possibly in the amount of $25,000 for each of 
these grants, as has been done in the case of cancer and heart diseas 

I think, if you could realize the impact on the medical student of 
having fully qualified, full-time men on the staff that are teaching 
them, you can see what I mean. One of the reasons why there are so 
many men going into heart disease today is because the men who work 
with it as their “teachers, the young students see as their teachers, are 
men who are qualified in that field and they have got to have the same 
sort of daily contact with the men in the field of the rheumatic dis. 
eases if we are toe ncourage a larger and larger number of doctors to 


take the interest in this group of diseases that these diseases deserve. 


CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


Then, on the construction side, I need say very little about. that, 
Mr. Chairman, because the problem is about like that of the teaching 
grants that I have just spoken about. 

The medical schools of the country just do not have unlimited fa- 
cilities for research; and the facilities that they have, those labora- 
tories that they have got today, are largely utilized, or if not. com- 
pletely, in carrying out research in heart ‘disease and cancer and polio 
and those many other diseases for which a start was made in the re- 
search area long before the start which has been more recently made 
in arthritis and rheumatism. 

So that, although the grants that were made for construction for 
research laboratories in cancer and heart disease and mental disease, 
through the United States Public Health Service, in recent years, have 
been of most enormous benefit, I would assure you that they would be 
of greater benefit in the case of the rheumatic diseases again because 
of the complete inadequacy of existing facilities in this particular 
area. 

Lastly, then, there is, of course, the intramural program of the Na 
tional Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. The need that 
they have is going to be even greater next year, of course. They have 
just barely gotten started and, as they develop their real work, you 
can see that the urgency will be greater. 
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| would therefore conclude these remarks, Mr. Chairman and gen 
‘Jemen, by saying that we are dealing with a group of diseases that is 
‘econd to none—indeed, the first—in the disability and the loss of re 

cources to the country. The loss is greater—far greater nationally- 
terms of money than all the heart disease and cancer combined. 
And yet itis a group of diseases which up to the last few years, when 
‘he Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation was created in 1948 and 
hey when the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 
as created—until that time, until Hinch and Kendall came along 
nd gave them the scientific push forward through their discoveries 
{ cortisone, in spite of their enormous importance, these diseases up 
to very recently have not had support, and they need it dreadfully. 
(nd you gentlemen have the power, I believe, to give it the pat on 


e back and the shove forward that they need. And I hope you 


Vil. 
Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. McEwan. 
We should be glad to hear you, Dr. Watson. 


I , STATEMENT OF DR. CECIL WATSON 

aad of 

aching Dr. Warson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Dr. Cecil Watson, 
are So professor of medicine, chairman of the department of medicine of the 
> Work University of Minnesota Medical School, and professor of the medical 


service at the university hospital. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement and, if you do 
not object, I would like to say a few things from some notes. 

I have been especially interested in metabolic diseases for many 
years, particularly the area of the diseases of the liver and of the blood. 
[ think that it is a fair statement that the liver and the blood are 
pretty well related to almost any other disease that one wants to name. 

Many of us—I think all of us who are interested in metabolic dis- 
eases, and anyone in internal medicine has to be, because that is at the 
heart of his specialty—have had the warmest interest in this new 
ad te interest in arthritis and metabolic diseases since it was started several 
years ago. 

We were glad to hear at that time that the Institute had been, if I 
am not mistaken, unanimously approved by the Congress and that 
there was apparently a good deal of enthusiasm about it. But I must 
say that there has been disappointment in its slow development. 

The research-grant program which has been referred to has been 
helpful, and good work has been accomplished. But it has been fear- 


1 
t that, 


aching 


abora 
b com 
poli 
he re- 
made 


> ag fully slow when one takes into account the magnitude of the problem. 

, have 

uld he RESEARCH ON DIABETES 

PCALISC You have heard reference to the number of cases of arthritis. I 

icular should like to address myself to the point of metabolic diseases some- 
i what more broadly, because arthritis has not been my own special 

e Na- interest. But if we take diabetes, which is perhaps the next most 

1 that important disease in terms of numbers—and I want to come back to 

r have that in a moment, because it has importance over and above just the 

t, you number of pure diabetics—the complications of diabetes are innumer- 


able. There are at least 2 million diabetics in this country today, and 
there is altogether too little research going on to try to find out more 
about how to treat diabetes and prevent the complications. 
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In a sense insulin has almost done an injustice to research in this 
area, because many people have gotten the idea that insulin is all there 
is to the problem of diabetes; that, now that we have insulin—we have 
had it for over 25 years—that takes care of diabetes and we do not 
have to worry about it. The truth is that insulin takes care of diabetes 
only in a rather inadequate fashion. It is not anywhere near enough, 
It keeps the diabetic alive; not all of them, but many, many more than 
we used to be able to keep alive before we had insulin. here is no 
question about that. 

Sut it does not control the diabetes well enough or on a constant 
basis to prevent the complications that arise, and these complications 
are really a pretty serious problem. 


COMPLICATIONS OF DIABETES 


Often we do not think of the relationship of arteriosclerosis to dia 
betes. Arteriosclerosis is infinitely more common in the diabetic than 
it is in the population at large. Coronary thrombosis is much more 
common in the diabetic than it is in the general population. The 
diabetic is subject to arteriosclerosis on a much greater basis. We do 
not know why yet: but we know that, if one has relatively more con 

trol with insulin, he or she—particularly he—is very likely to go on 
and develop arteriosclerosis and a coronary disease, the arteriosclerosis 
of the arteries of the heart being by far the most serious manifestation. 

[f the individual diabetic escapes that, he is very likely to develop 
kidney disease of a severe type, which is spec ific for diabetes. That is 
something that we have learned only in the last 10 or 15 years, but 
we are seeing more and more of it. It has become a common disease. 

I can think back 20 years, when I had not recognized a case of dia- 
betic kidney disease, because in those days, near ly all of the diabetics 
died before they got a chance to get this form. Now you see a great 
deal of it. There is never a time that we do not have at least 2 or 
3 cases of diabetic kidney disease or diabetic eye disease, because it 
is a cause of blindness, without any question. 

Those are some of the more important complications of diabetes, 
and that is just one little aspect of the problem. 


NEED FOR EXPANSION OF RESEARCH SUPPORT 


Now, to come back to this matter of the importance of much greater 
expansion of research support for the Institute, if we are to get people 
interested in a disease like diabetes, not only as far as taking c are of 
the patient properly, but of investigating the problem and trying to 
find out more about it, trying to find out more about what makes 
arteriosclerosis in a diabetic, or what makes the various complications 
and how to find something besides insulin to control it. 

We have got to get young men interested, and I would just under- 
line one of the great problems in the medical schools today. I think it 
isa problem that the people of the country should take to their hearts, 
because as far as medical research generally is concerned, I think it is 
one of the most important. 

A young man finishes medical school and his internship after 8 or 
9 years. He is interested in some aspect of medicine and he wants 
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further training. But it is very difficult for him to get it, because it 
s pretty hard for him to finance himself. He usually | tries for a year. 
Perhaps he can get a stipend of $1,800 a year, something like that, 
is an assistant resident or a fellowship on a local basis. But that is 
ibout the most. And he c nei get along on that and after a year or 
two he is discouraged and we lose some of our best men; that is, 

from the standpoint of the likelihood that they would research on 
hese problems and they would find out something that the rest of us 
annot find out, because we simply have not got the funds to keep them 
eoing for another 2 or 3 years. If we could get them over that hump, 
so that they would get set, get jelled, so to speak, in the pattern of 
research, then we think we would have something infinitely more im- 
portant than we have now. 

So we do need a great deal more in the way of funds, for fellow- 
—_ not only research, but clinical traine eships. We need money 
‘for space and facilities for research and teaching and special ¢ ilinics 

- diabetes, as well as for arthritis, for liver ‘disease, which is an 
xtremely important problem in this country. 

Che liver is really, you might say, almost the forgotten organ. It 
s just as important as any organ in the body. It has got more than 
100 known functions. But it is a forgotten hero, without a fund, 
without a national society, without an institute, except this one. This 
s the only one that feels any responsibility at all for the liver and yet 

e liver is at the center of the metabolic diseases. Really, it is the 
core of the problem. 

On that point I would just like to say or point out one interesting 

ttle thing which draws metabolic research close to arthritis. There 
might be some question whether arthritis is a metabolic disease. But 
when Hinch discovered the effect of cortisone on arthritis, it was 
really one of the most beautiful examples of perseverance in ‘medical 
research that there ever has been. I was in close contact with him 
for many years when he was thinking about this problem. And be- 
‘ause I am interested in jaundice and in the liver, he often asked me 
why it was that patients with jaundice who have arthritis get better 
is far as the arthritis is concerned; they get jaundice and the arthritis 
goes away temporarily. That was a thing that interested him and 
he stayed with it for 20 years. 

Then finally when cortisone became available, he thought perhaps 
this was in some way related to the liver—maybe it piles up a little 
bit in liver diseases, I will try it and see if it works, and it worked. 
But it does not work well enough. That was borne out a little while 
ago. 

Cortisone is not the final answer by any means. I am sure both 
’r. Hollander and Dr. McEwan would agree with me on that. We 
have got to find better compounds, that do not have the side effects, 
that do the good things, but that do not have the side effects. That 
sabig job. We have got to have one of the stearoids, or some similar 

ibstance, that will have the specific effect on arthritis, but will not 
have the unpleasant or even dangerous effects that cortisone and 
\CTH have at times. That means a lot of metabolic research and 
it means expensive chemical research. It is not something that you 
can go with to 1 person or 10 persons and say, “Go and find this.” It 
has got to be by spontaneous stimulus that arises in the minds of many 
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young men and then somebody will get the right idea. That is why 
I think it is so important that this program of the Institute of Arthr: 
tis and Metabolic Diseases be greatly expanded and supported. 

The States who have these institutions within their boundaries, 
such as my own State of Minnesota, cannot, or at least they will not 
and I think they cannot—begin to do justice to the magnitude of the 
problem in terms of support. In our own State, for example. the 
whole medical school, consisting of about 30 departments with severa| 
hundred men on the staff—the whole medical school gets $60,000 fron 
the State of Minnesota for research, in a year. If you divide tha 
up among 30 departments and several hundred men you can see that 
it is just a drop in the bucket. I have gotten sometimes as much as 
$800 or $1,000 a year for my own personal research or that of my de 
partment out of this fund. Obviously it does not add up to much. 

In other words, it seems to me that if the States are to support these 
programs, they will have to get help from the Federal Government 
or from other sources. I do not know what other sources there could 
be that could undertake it on a large enough basis. 

I might say that I have had the privilege, because of my interest 
in the liver disease, of working with the Commission on Liver Disease 
of the Armed Forces Epidemiological Board for the last 5 years. 
And that has given me an opportunity to see a good deal of research 
and progress in this country, metabolic research especially. I have 
had an unusual privilege in that respect, because it has been necessary 
to keep in touch with what is going on in metabolic research in order 
that this Commission will be up to date and that there won't be any 
overlapping. 

On the basis of that survey I think I can say again that metabolic 
research ramifies into almost every segment of medicine. I think one 
might draw attention to the fact that the metabolism of the bones 
and joint tissue has given some of the finest contributions to dental 
research. That is just an example of how metabolic research relates 
to other areas. 

I do hope very much that it will be possible for the Government 
to support this research on a much broader basis. I am thoroughly 
convinced, and I could not be more sincere in stating, that this 1s 
something that the people clearly ought to have very much at heart. 
The only way we can alleviate suffering in the area of metabolic dis 
eases, diabetes and arthritis, is to stimulate research on a much broader 
basis than is at present the case. 

Thank you. 


LIMITATIONS OF CORTISONE AS TREATMENT MEDICATION 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Watson. Dr. Hollander, you spoke 
of the fact that cortisone had not come up to the expectations that the 
doctors had for it a couple of years ago. What are some of the 
reasons for that and why do you say that it has not come up to ex 
pectations ? 

Dr. Hotianper. First of all, cortisone does not completely contro! 
arthritis or rheumatic disease, unless it is given in very large doses. 
When it is given in very large doses it has what we call’ physiologic: al 
side effects, which means that this is a master hormone which does 
not have just one function, but many functions in the body, and has 
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any undesirable functions when given in doses to suppress this par- 

ular manifestation or bad function in the body. 

In other words if we give enough cortisone to completely control 
rthritis, we find that the patient holds salt, gets swollen up with 

iter, has an edema, and we find that often they get high blood 
pressure and we find even that some of them develop diabetes. We 
find others have various liver disorders from too indi of it, and kid- 
ney disorders are often developed and occasionally someone will de 
velop peptic ulcers and mental disease will sometimes crop up. If 
they have had a tendency or weakness toward any of these other con 
ditions, cortisone will bring it out. 

(nd that is why I used the analogy of putting a penny in the fuse 
box, because by piping in this stuff from the outside, piping in the 
rent from without, without correcting the short circuit, because 
e do not know where it is, we may be literally burning out a wire. 

(nother reason why cortisone has not come up to our hopes is be- 
iuse it does not bring about a complete reversal of the process as 
we had first hoped, because of the marked change when it is first 
viven. Many of these patients have been carried along for several 
vears and we find that they are little better off with it than we might 
have anticipated without it. In other words, at first they may have 
done very well and yet later on they have just not held the improve 
ment. Therefore, as I say, the best we can hope now is that it is to the 
rheumatic diseases about what digitalis is to heart disease ; something 
that will control it, yet has no effect on the cause; something that will 
neutralize the disabling pain and swelling, and so forth, without 
actually stopping the process; because we have ample evidence that 


he disease process goes right along. It is still a valuable thing and 
| would hate to have to practice without it again. 


ACTH 


Mr. Bussey. What has happened with ACTH in the past 12 
months ¢ 

Dr. Hotitanper. That has a great disadvantage. It has to be given 
by injection every day, just like insulin does and because of that it 
means that the patient either has to have a nurse or has to have some- 
body in the family trained to give it. And the sticking of the needle 
every day becomes a most discouraging thing, particularly when corti- 
sone, which does practically the same job, can be taken in tablets. 

ACTH still has many advantages. Under some conditions, in acute 
flareups, in the acute types of conditions in other diseases such as aller- 
gies, and so forth, penicillin reactions, ACTH has an advantage in 
that it can get a quick effect, and can usually be tapered off and stopped 
more readily than cortisone. 


LONG-RANGE EFFECT OF CORTISONE 


Mr. Bussey. Does not cortisone have a tendency after a while to be 
counteracted by other elements in the body, or the body becomes 
mmune to the effects of it ? 

Dr. HotuaAnper. There is no doubt about that, sir. One idea is that 
the pituitary is putting out too much of the so-called growth hormone 
nnd that cortisone by mass action overpowers this excess of growth 
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hormone, that the two are more or less antagonistic; that perhaps by 
giving cortisone in large amounts for a certain amount of time, it may 
actually cause more growth hormone, although that has not bee: 
demonstrated, it is purely hypothetical. 

However, it is true that many of these patients lose their marked 
ielp from cortisone after taking it for some time. We do not know 
for sure why. 

Mr. Bussey. I was under the impression that in some cases, after a 
patient had taken a certain amount of cortisone, it completely lost its 
effectiveness for that individual. 

Dr. Hotnanper. No, sir; because we have many cases who have been 
well for 3 years and they are still doing well. 

Dr. McEwan. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the early i impression that 
as it was used, a body would come more and more accustomed to it and 
respond less and less, has not been borne out nearly as much as we had 
reason to expect it might in the beginning. My own impression is 
today that when you find a patient getting cortisone over a period of 
years, if you go on and give it longer, the reason why they need less— 
and the reason they need more or less at different times—is probably 
not so much because they have gotten accustomed to the drug as the 
fact that their underlying disease ebbs and flows. When the disease 
gets worse, then they need more than they do when the disease is less 
active. 

As Dr. Hollander says, cortisone does not cure the thing, it merely 
suppresses the inflammation. And that, to my mind, is the great draw- 
back in cortisone. It is enormously valuable to us, but it does not cure 
the disease. It suppresses the inflammation. 

Mr. Bussey. I, personally, and on behalf of the committee, wish to 
express my appreciation to you for your having taken the time out 
of your very busy lives, gentlemen, and away from your work and your 
practice, to come before this committee to give us the benefit of your 
testimony. Iam sure that I speak for every member of the committee 
when I say that we are intensely sympathetic to your problem. Our 
job is to see how we can get the dollars with which to finance these 
programs. 


1 
t 
i 


COMMON FORMS OF ARTHRITIS 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Hollander, how many forms of arthritis are 
there? What are the common types of arthritis? We hear about 
rheumatoid arthritis. What are the other common types? 

Mr. HotLanver. The most common of all and the one we all fall heir 
to sooner or later as time goes on is so-called osteoarthritis. It is wear 
and tear which is to the joints what arteriosclerosis is to the arteries. 

Mr. Foearty. What do you mean by the wear and tear of the joints? 

Mr. Hotianper. It is a breaking down of the cartilage in the joints 
and an attempt at healing which is very crude and inadequate which 
then leads to a roughening of the surface of the joints, not crippling 
as much as rheumatoid arthritis but productive of grating in the 
joints, gradually decreased range of motion, inability to carry on in the 
weight-bearing joints to walk for long distances or climb stairs, and 
so forth. 

That form is very prevalent and though not as often disabling or 
greatly disabling, still the numbers are staggering when you realize 
how many people are suffering with it. That is the most common. 
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[hen probably the next most common is what is called nonarticular 

eumatism or fibrositis which is not in the joints so much as it is 
round the joints and about the muscles, tendons, and ligaments. This 
form is the type that causes the aching and stiffness after chilling 
and sometimes with infections, and so forth. 

Also is brought about many times by nervous tension. It is not 
lisabling but still is quite painful and temporarily incapacitating. 

Then another fairly common form probably much more common 

ian is thought is a form definitely a metabolic disease, namely, gout. 
Gout has been thought to be rare but is actually much more common 
than supposed, it is just not diagnosed as often as it occurs. 

Chere are many other rare forms. One of the most interesting is 
the group of diseases we call the diffuse collagen diseases in which 
the rheumatic reaction is not confined to joints or fibrous tissues but 
occurs all over the body and that includes a varie ty of conditions so- 
called periarteritis nodosa, disseminated lupus erythematous and 
similar jawbreakers which are all malignant and a diffuse form of 
rheumatism throughout the body structures. 

Rheumatic fever is another form and we have arthritis that occurs 
with infections of various types. 

We have many that can produce diseases of the joints. Altogether 
in our textbooks we have listed 135 types. We dwell on the most 
common ones because they are the problem from the public health 
standpoint. 


USE OF CORTISONE AND ACTH 


Mr. Fogarty. I remember Dr. Hench being here in Washington, I 
think in 1949, with a moving picture he had developed at the Mayo 
Clinic with some of the patients with whom he had worked. I be- 
lieve they were all of the rheumatoid type. That is about as far as 


you have been able to go in the use of cortisone, in rheumatoid 


S 
arthritis ¢ 

Mr. Hotianper. Not just in rheumatoid arthritics. Because of the 
danger from cortisone that has not proved to be practicable for use 
in some cases. Hydrocortisone, working locally into the joints, has 
been used extensively in osteoarthritis where it hits two or three 
import: int joints. Cortisone is very, very valuable in the diffuse col- 

agen diseases, these overall malignant forms. It has been used in 
rheumatic fever and ACTH is helpful in acute attacks of gout. 

In other words, most of the forms of rheumatic diseases can be 
suppressed, their symptoms can be suppressed by cortisone or ACTH. 
However, it is not always a practical treatment since the dangers 
may outweigh the seriousness of the disease in the given individu: al. 

Mr. Fooarry. I suppose it all depends, too, on how soon one who is 
affected with arthritis gets to a doctor who knows something about it ? 

Mr. Hotzanper. That may be. We do not, of course, have cures 
so we cannot just say that a stitch in time saves nine. 

However, we can prevent deformities and we can certainly prevent 
an individual from being greatly incapacitated by the disease. If we 
look, however, at the tremendous business that the patent medicines do 
in selling rheumatism cures, the quack remedies, I think they do a 
business in the billions each year, and many of the patients are quite 
susceptible to this advertising and try one and then the other. A new 
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one comes along about once a month and the Food and Drug Adminis 
tration is hard “pressed to try to evaluate and suppress them. 

Most of us are called upon to testify before the Food and Drug 
Administration on the merits and demerits of all these various so 
called cures. Most are nothing but dressed up aspirin which is sold 
for 10 times what it is worth. 


EFFECT OF AGE IN TREATING ARTHRITIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. Does it make any difference whether it occurs in a 
young person or an older person ¢ 

Mr. Hotianper. All of these forms can occur at any age. 

Mr. Foearry. I mean as far as treatment is concerned or the pre 
vention of these formations. It is easier to work on a young person: 
isn’t it? Do you have better results on a younger person than olde: 
persons ¢ 

Mr. Ho.tuanper. We have a younger organism to deal with and 
they usually respond better but still in juvenile rheumatoid arthritis 
the disease can be quite serious and deaths do occur from it. So we 
cannot generalize on the age of the patient. By and large I think it 
could be said that the younger we can get them the better chance we 
have to help them in coping with their disease problem. 


COMPOUND F 


Mr. Focarry. Have any other compounds been discovered, such as 
compound F, since cortisone and ACTH ? 

Mr. Hotianper. Compound F, of course, is taken by mouth and 
has little advantage over cortisone. 

Mr. Foearry. Didn’t compound F come after cortisone ? 

Mr. Hotianver. That is right; compound F is now quite available 
but has little advantage over cortisone when taken in the way cortisone 
is; that is, by mouth. We discovered that compound F can work 
locally so that a person who has just one swollen joint can have a 
small dose put there and not saturate the whole body, to eliminate the 
dangers of the side effects. 

In a man with a swollen tender knee we can inject some right into 
the joint and suppress that often for weeks at a time by one injec 
tion—just putting a drop of oil where it is needed without spraying 
the whole machine. 

Mr. Foearry. It is safe to say, then, that you are making progress 
at least in the treatment of these arthritics because of the “discovery 
of these new drugs? 

Mr. Hotianver. I think so, sir. 

There are new things that are being worked out but certainly none 
of them carry the great hope and the great new horizon that cortisone 
did in itself. 

In other words, these more or less are modifications, substitutions, 
and improvements upon cortisone. 

We hope by other research, more basic research, to get at the real 
cause of this body failure, as I like to refer to it, and find out how 
it can be prevented, because to me, once we can learn how to prevent 
it and see it in its early stages we have got something. 
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Mr. Focarry. You can’t learn how to prevent it unless you find the 
cause; can you ? 

Mr. Hottanver. That is just it. That is why I say the basic need 
s basic research. In other words, we have to get men interested in 

s problem of connective tissue diseases, the diseases of the ligaments, 
ones, tendons, and joints. 

We have got to get them interested in the chemistry and the fine 

hysiology, microscopic physiology, and structures. 

There has been so little done that most of us are groping in the dark. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Fogarty. You say there is a definite need for the construction of 
research facilities in this field ? 

Mr. Hotianper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. Can’t you get the local universities to provide money 
to build these ¢ 

Mr. Hotianper. Local universities are tied up so tight that they 
just cannot doit. For instance, with this climatic research laboratory 
| was speaking of earlier, many of the administrators are interested 
but they say, “Where can we get the money?” They will show you the 
books. We don’t have it. We have tried from private sources. | 
nterested a couple of men in this and they could put up a little here 
and there. But when you have something that will cost $100,000 to 
get together, all the complications of getting this climatic control, 
there is no fund available. 

Mr. Foearry. What about the State? 

Mr. Hottanpver. As Dr. Watson said, the State can only put up a 
few thousand dollars to support the hospital work and in our State we 
have nothing given by the State for research. 

Dr. Watson. The States are retrenching. It is a black picture in 
Minnesota. Last week the legislature cut the biennial request of $34 
million for 2 years, the university president’s request, to $27 million. 

If that goes through I do not know what we will do. We are just 
going to be up against it. 

Mr. McEwan. I would like to — it blacker yet. In the case of 
a privately supported place like New York University, where I work, 

ve do not even have a State to go to. The deficit of the New York 
0 niversity College of Medicine is $492,000. So far I have been able 
to beat around the bushes and get from various sources something 
around $135,000. Where, between now and June 30, I am going to 
vet the balance of this is one of the things that I wake up nights 
screaming about. I do not think that you, perhi aps, realize what hap- 
pened to the universities, privately supported universities and all 
iniversities, in these difficult times. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Fogarty. I have been told that the universities are better off 
financially now than they have been for some years. 

Mr. McEwan. I would like to know what fortunate university that 
is. It certainly is not true of New York University. 
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Mr. Watson. The University of Wisconsin just had their budget cut 
*way down, just a few weeks ago. They are cutting back now. It is 
a rather general trend. 

Mr. Foearry. You can’t afford to cut back if you want to find out 
the cause of these diseases. 

Mr. McEwan. That is the point. 

Mr. Fogarty. If the people want to find out the cause you have to 
produce some money somewhere with which to do the research work. 

Mr. McEwan. You have to find it and the universities, there was a 
time when the universities were better off, the cost of medical research 
was less than it is today, the cost of operating universities was les 
than it is today. The universities did leap into the breach and carry 
on along with institutions like the Rockefeller Foundation, Rocke 
feller Institute and others like that, into the field of research and thx 
cause and cure of diseases, but as the universities get more and mor 
seriously financially embarr: assed themselves they being to get sele 
tive. The dean of the medical school submits one and they say, how 
much of this is for teaching? That is our job. How much is for 
patient care? That is not our job, communities should pay for it. 

How much is for research? That is not our job. That is a national 
thing. That is a job of the public either through private giving or 
through governmental support. They are dead right. The differenc 
between what the university would like to do and to a certain cuties 
used to be able to do and what they would still like to do but are unable 
to do in this area today is a very serious phenomenum of our times. 
Just to illustrate one point here, the medical school of which I am dea: 
has been a deficit producer, an albatross around the neck of the un 
versity for many years just the same as yours has and ony other firsi 
class medical school in the country, because that is the most expensive 
part of education. Once upon a time not too many years ago oul 
deficits were carried almost entirely by the university. 

To look at it one way you can say our deficit was being carried by 
the surplus of certain schools. Looked at another way I do not like to 
think of but it was true, the students of some schools in the universit) 
were helping subsidize the students of the medical school because th: at 
is what it came down to in the last analysis. But now all the schools 
of New York University are in financial trouble. 

The university certainly can’t pay our deficits out of the deficits of 
other schools. That is what has made the problem that has put the 
universities in such a serious situation since the end of World W ar Il. 


NUMBER OF SUFFERERS FROM ARTHRITIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. Focartry. Doctor, I had always heard that about 7 million 
people were affected with arthritis. You say today that the number 
is nearer 10 million or maybe more ? 

Mr. McEwan. Yes. I personally was 1 of those somewhat skeptical 
about the figure of 7 million at one time. I thought perhaps that was 
higher than it was actually because we all see patients who walk into 
our clinics who think they have arthritis and do not have. Since the 
1936 figure of 7 million estimate came from a house-to-house canvasser, 
it seems reasonable to think that some of those figures may have been 
distorted by wrong impressions on the part of the patients themselves 
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or their families. That is what has made this recent study all the 
more imoptrant. One man who made it took that into account and 
the figures come out to more than 10 million. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you any idea of the number among these 10 

llion who are bedridden ? 

Mr. McEwan. I know of no figures on that but on the basis of the 
patients that we see, one could say that of the 10 million it has been 
estimated that each person loses an average of about 15 days a year. 

Some patients lose the whole year, others lose less than 15 but the 
average Would be 15 days a year. That would be equivalent to 410,000 
neople continuously out of work. So I would guess that 410,000 might 
be the figure for the bedridden. 

Four hundred and ten thousand is a lot of people to be incapacitated, 

ist wiped out of our working population. 

Mr. Foearry. I think you made the statement, too, that these seem 
to be the forgotten people, or Dr. Watson did, because the disease does 

t kill. It is not a killing disease like heart and cancer and some 
others, and as a result more publicity is given to heart and cancer dis- 
eases than to arthritis. 

Mr. McEwan. Twenty years ago I think there was less concern 

ibout the financial loss to our Nation 

The manpower problem then was ‘not what it is today. I think as 

e get more and more concerned with the loss from disability we real- 

that is just as important as the loss from death. In terms of cost 
to the Nation it is vastly greater than the loss caused by death. 


NATIONAL ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 


Mr. Focarry. It is given more publicity now but another reason 
I believe this is so is that since this institute was set up by the Con- 
gress 3 years ago, you have also had a national group, a foundation, 

at has expanded its operations in most of the States in the Nation. 

I know the one in my State of Rhode Island started only 3 years 
ago. 

Mr. McEwan. 1948 the foundation was started. 

Mr. Foearry. You now have a national drive for funds every year. 
What did they collect last year ¢ 

Mr. McEwan. About a million dollars, as Dr. Hollander said. I 

ide a mental note. He was speaking of research at the time. That 

llion dollars is not all for research. About $300,000 of it goes for 

earch: the rest for patient care programs and for lay and pro- 
fessional education alike. The amount available is far short of the 
million that is raised. It is nearer $300,000, 

Mr. Focarty. Do you know what they raised the first vear? 

Mr. Hotzanver. T think a little less than $200,000 the first year, 

There will be about a million and a half this year if all goes well in 
terms of current estimates. I must add that has aah enriched by one 
bequest amounting to about $250,000 that was really a windfall to the 
Foundation but it will probably hit a million and a half this year. 


LEVEL OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


Mr. Fogarty. I do not know who it was that said he thought it was 
a good move to establish this Institute but that we were going awfully 
slowly. Was it you? 
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Mr. McEwan. Dr. Watson said it but I agree certainly. 

Mr. Fogarry. You know that the Heart Institute and Cancer [) 
stitute set up by Congress are only about 6 or 7 years old. In 1946 we 
only appropriated $500,000 for the Cancer Institute. 1953 this fiscal 
year now we are eens $18 million. In mental health we only 
spent $4 million in 1947 and are spending $11 million this year. The 
Heart Institute received its first appropriation of only $500,000 in 1950 
and this year we are spending $12 million. So your Institute along 
with the Neurological and B lindness Institute was only enacted into 
law 3 years ago and this is your third appropriation, That is one of 
the reasons it’s progress has been so slow. It is a new institute and 
only in its third year of operation. 

However, I am one of those who believe that more funds should be 
spent on research to find the eause and eventually the cure of these 
crippling diseases and I have been convinced over the years that the 
money the Federal Government spends on research brings a tre 
mendous return to everyone in the country. Everyone is affected by 
the progress that is made by the expenditure of these funds. 

Do you agree with that ? 

Dr. Watson. We do, indeed. 

Mr. McEwan. Certainly do. I would like to make one other point. 
I would like to cite another encouraging thing. We were talking 
about the growth of medical education and I mentioned that up to the 
start of 1900 medical education in this country was nothing to be proud 
of. The budgets for medical schools of the country have grown and 
full-time staffs (the ones that largely carry out research ) have all 
come since 1900-07 or thereabouts. 

The advance in our knowledge of medicine in the last 50 years is 
probably greater than all the rest of scientific history up to that time 
and it is not any accident that that is the period in which the support 
to the full-time investigator has come to medical schools. Just as sure 
as that has led to this kind of advance which has benefited our country 
and the world somuch, what the Federal Government is doing today 
through the support of the National Institutes i is going to pay the same 
kind of enormous dividends. In the next 25 years there is ever y reason 
to expect we will accomplish as much as we have in the past 50 that 
has meant so much to the world, but it costs money. 


TREATMENT OF DIABETES 


Mr. Focartry. Doctor, what about insulin; how long has it been since 
insulin was discovered ? 

Dr. Watson. 1922. 

Mr. Focarry. Previous to the discovery of insulin, was diabetes a 
fatal disease ? 

Dr. Watson. Yes, uniformly fatal after a varying period of time. 
Some diabetics were rel: itively mild and lived for a “number of years 
especially if they were careful of their diet, but it. was uniformly fatal. 

Mr. Focarry. Isn’t insulin the answer to diabetes ? 

Dr. Watson. It was of enormous help but we can do better because 
it does not convert the diabetic into a normal individual. That is 
the size of it. It does not bring the diabetic back into the same status 
as normal in that respect. It is a makeshift. 
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CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER 


Mr. Focarty. You talked about your work in liver and blood. 

Dr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. You can treat cirrhosis of the liver today ? 

Dr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Foearty. And you could not a few years ago? 

Dr. Watson. That is right. Some forms of cirrhosis have taken on 

much more hopeful aspect, the cirrhoses that are primary fatty 
vers, especially in the chronic alcoholic. 

Mr. McEwan. You would not want it / 

Dr. Watson. I would not want it, but there are cases which if de- 
tected early enough and put on a good diet, and if they stop drinking 

(assuming they are alcoholics), ‘they will have good results. The 
outlook is better in that group. 

Mr. Fogarty. Because of what? 

Dr. Watson. I think it is dietary. The dietary deficit is very im- 
portant, and if they are put on a good diet, they often will respond. 

Mr. Focarry. Wasn’t some drug recently used ? 

Dr. Warson. Are you thinking of choline? Choline seems bene- 
ficial, but you get enough in a normal diet. You do not need to add it 
if an individual will eat a normal diet. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought I heard someone a couple of years ago talk 
about this disease and say we could cure it. We can help it greatly— 
a great deal more than we used to? 

Dr. Watson. Yes, we can do a great deal—progress has been made 
in that direction. 

Mr- Focarry. Some progress has been made, then / 

Dr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. You say it is no accident. 

Mr. McEwan. You bet it is no accident. It is inconceivable that 
it is coincidence that this progress made 50 years of progress greater 
than that of the 3,000 years preceding it. It corresponds to that same 
period that the full-time investigator has been supported by the uni- 
versities and by the Government. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much. The committee will stand 
adjourned. 


Fray, Aprin 17, 1953. 
Cancer Researcu ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 


DR. CHARLES S. CAMERON, OF NEW YORE 
DR. CORNELIUS P. RHOADS, OF NEW YORK 
DR. SIDNEY FARBER, OF BOSTON 

DR. ROGER HARVEY, OF CHICAGO 

DR. NORMAN TOPPING, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
We will have the pleasure of hearing first this morning from Dr. 
Charles Cameron of New York. 
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Doctor, will you be so kind as to identify yourself for the record 
before you make your opening statement to the committee ? 
Dr. Cameron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I a) 


Dr. Charles Cameron, and I am the medical and scientific director of 
the American Cancer Society. 

If I have your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit 
a statement and to accompany it by an official copy of the budget 
which is recommended by the witnesses appearing here today. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, they will be inserted in the record 
at this point. . 

(The matters referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. CHARLES CAMERON 


As a result of the many advances made by the medical sciences during the 
past 30 years, advances which have brought increasing measures of control 
over many diseases which were formerly leading causes of death, the longevity 
of citizens of the United States has been significantly extended. Life expec- 
tancy for United States males today is 67 years, and women have alreda 
passed the scriptural threescore and ten with their present average life of 71 
years. This unprecedented and, in some respects, unanticipated lengthening « 
life has changed strikingly the pattern of illness and causes of death among 
our people, creating new problems which, while still essentially medical 
nature, have important social and economic elements. These problems are sti 
largely upmet. Indeed, effective approaches to them have only recently been 
defined, and that they have been defined is due to the substantial resources 
provided by the agencies of the Government through its previous appropriations 
for the National Cancer Institute and by the liberal contributions of the public 
to the voluntary enterprise known as the American Cancer Society. 

In broad terms, it may be said (1) that under reasonably good ausp 
about one-quarter of cancer patients in the United States are being cure‘ 
(2) that, under the best possible conditions which it is now possible to proy 
twice that number could be cured, or an additional saving of 70,000 lives ea 
year; (8) that, as of now, the remaining half of those who develop cancer art 
doomed, pending new research developments. 

In a Nation which leads the world in scientific and technologie achievements 
it is natural that attitudes toward the research aspect of cancer should be of 
two kinds. The first is one of impatience: “Why can’t these medical scientists 
find the cause and find the cure, as they have been able to do for so many othe 
diseases which were once major health deficits?” The answer to this question 
is that science has set its hand to no task of greater complexity than soly 
the riddle of cancer, for here we are dealing not with one disease but wit! 
great bewildering variety of diseases having different forms, different courss 
and apparently different causes. Further, we are only now coming into posses 
sion of the tools which permit the penetrating investigations of the fine details 
of cell chemistry necessary for understanding how cancer differs from nor! 
cellular life and behavior. The other attitude is one of complacency, bred 
faith in what science can do, and which finds comfort in the expectation that 
science will sooner or later conquer cancer. This is no longer an unreasonable 
point of view, but it really resolves into a question about which few of us « 
be complacent ; namely, “Will it be sooner or later?’ As I see it, that is the 
question which underlies your consideration of the research items in the 1954 
budget for the National Cancer Institute. The resources made available for 
future cancer research will largely determine the answer. 

Never before could any appropriation for cancer research be urged with 
greater confidence than we have today. Typical of their many colleagues whose 
efforts and achievements have created that confidence are the three scientists 
we have invited to appear before you in order to demonstrate the kind of 
progress which has been made possible by previous appropriations of Congress 
from which evidence you may fairly judge whether or not the funds for the 
National Cancer Institute are a wise investment: Dr. Sidney Farber, professor 
of pathology, Harvard University School of Medicine and chairman, division of 
research, Children’s Cancer Research Foundation, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Cornelius 
P. Rhoads, Cornell University Medical School, and director, Sloan-Kettering 


¢ 





Institute of the Memorial Cancer Center, New York City; and Dr. Roger A. 
Harvey, professor of radiology and head of the department of radiology, Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


son of 1951, 1952, and 1953 appropriations; 1953 and 1954 American 
Cancer Society recommendations and 1954 Bureau of Budget allowance 
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Dr. Cameron. I will say in passing that the major increases with 
rence to the allowances of the Bureau of the Budget appear in the 
extra mural grants-in-aid programs and in support of research fel- 
owships. 
Che budget also includes an item of $5,000,000 for the construction 
of new facilities, pleas for which will appear in the course of this testi- 
ony. 
I thought it would be helpful, Mr. Chairman, if we could orient the 
two major subjects which are to be presented today; namely, cancer 
esearch and the need for continued cancer control activities, by set- 
ting them within the framework of the larger problem of health which 
faces us in this country. 
May I first present a slide, and I hope that you will have no objec- 
tion to our using illustrated material in this form. 
Mr. Bussey. You may present your material in any form that you 
lesire, Doctor. 
Dr, Cameron. I would like to present the first slide. [First slide.] 
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POPULATION AGE SHIFT AND CHANGE IN PATTERN OF DISEASE 


In these days when you are hearing detailed stories of health prob- 
lems, it certainly may be of some advantage to take the long view 
of what is happening, and we are witnessing in our own lifetime the 
most amazing change in the pattern of disease that any nation has 
ever seen. The fact is that in 1900 there were about 13,500,000 people 
in this country over the age of 45, and today there are more than 
three times that many people. They have increased in actual num 
bers, and they have increased in proportion to the rest of the popu 
lation. This means that the diseases of people beyond middle life 
are becoming major concerns in public health. That is illustrated by 
the chart. This increase in the age of the population has resulted 
from relative control over the infectious diseases of childhood, over 
such a disease as lobar pneumonia, captain of death. It had a mor 
tality of about 35 percent. 

Today, with antibiotics, it is less than 8. Tuberculosis, the great 
white plague of our youth, is now about ninth in the list of causes of 
death. And with the control which has been achieved by medica] 
science over one disease after another, heart disease and cancer have 


come into the position of high priority in the list of causes of death. 
| Next slide. | 


STATUS OF RESEARCH ON CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF CANCER 


I just want to point out where we stand in relation to cancer. Under 
good conditions today we are curing about 25 percent of those who get 
cancer. Under the best conditions that could be devised, with what 
we know, with the equipment that we can develop and with the man 
power we could provide, we could cure twice that many, which leaves 
about half of those who get cancer doomed, pending new research 
developments. That is the general picture. 

In a nation which leads the world in technical and scientific achieve- 
ments, it is natural for us to be impatient about the solution of this 
problem of cancer, and one of the two reactions that we meet very 
generally among our people is—why do not these medical scientists 
find the cause of this disease the way they found the cause and cure of 
so many other leading causes of death. The answer to the question is 
that science has set its hand to the task of greater complexity than 
solving the riddle of cancer because here we are not dealing with one 
disease. 

The statement is sometimes made that cancer has so much money. 
We are not dealing with one disease here; we are dealing with a great 
many complicated classes of disease. The individual members of these 
diseases differ one from another in form and in course, and we are now 
beginning to believe in cause. It is probable that there are many 
causes of cancer. 

The other attitude is one of complacency. A lot of people feel that 
sooner or later we will get the answer to this. I suggest to you gentle- 
men that the basis of your consideration of the appropriation to the 
National Cancer Institute comes down to the question, will it be 
sooner or will it be later? I believe that the resources made available 
for cancer research in the immediate future are going to determine 
whether it is sooner or later. I think at no time could we have ever 
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come before an Appropriations Committee with greater confidence in 
asking for research funds than we can today, and if it is agreeable 
to you, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that these gentlemen who 
will appear now and offer testimony in support of cancer research 
appropriations are typical of their many colleagues whose efforts and 
whievements have created this confidence that we enjoy today in the 
future of cancer research. I am hopeful that they will be able to dem- 
onstrate to you the kind of progress in cancer research that has been 
made possible by the past appropriations of the Congress. 

If it is agreeable to you, sir, 1 should like to recommend that you 


l] upon Dr. Rhoads. 
STATEMENT OF DR. CORNELIUS P. RHOADS 


yr. Rutoaps. I will speak from these charts here in front of me. 

For a number of years Federal funds have been available to achieve 
more adequate control of cancer. Part of these funds has been ex- 
pended in support of a research program designed to achieve methods 
presently unavailable by which we may re sieve the cancer patient, 
achieve his cure, and eventually prevent the disease entirely. 

A part of these research funds is expended in voluntary nongovern- 
mental institutions in partial support of research programs, otherwise 
supported by private funds. And part of the money is expended in 
work directly planned to achieve cure or prevention of cancer. 

The basic question is whether progress is being made that would 
justify these expenditures that the legislators have authorized. 

I come before you to present the evidence that I believe substantial 
progress has been made, and more is to be expected. 


PROBLEM OF ACHIEVING BETTER CURATIVE METHODS 


The problem of cancer control can be divided into two principal 
parts: First, the problem of achieving better methods of cure; sec- 
ondly, of achieving definition of the cause or the causes of the disease 
in man and the elimination of these causes before the disorder has 
gone beyond the earliest possible stage. Progress is being made in 
both these directions. 

Now, under progress and achieving more adequate cure rates, or 
better restraints of cancer with the relief of symptoms for temporary 
periods, substantial advances have also been made. 

Presently, as you are aware, something over 200,000 individuals die 
of this disease each year. Of all the patients acquiring cancer, we are 
curing about a quarter. These figures Dr. Cameron mentioned to you. 
We could cure half if the best methods presently available were ap- 
plied. That would mean a lot of people. We believe that we could 
cure more than half if the present research underway continues to be 
supported and yields results as good as have been achieved. 


EXAMPLES OF IMPROVEMENTS IN SURGERY 


Now, I will give you some examples of improvements that are taking 
place. This picture illustrates cancer of the oral cavity. Here, be- 
cause of a research development resulting in a new operation, and a 
means of protecting the patient against the complications attendant on 
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these radical operating procedures, cure rates for cancer of the voice 
box and other parts of the oral cavity are rising rapidly and patients 
are being sent back to useful life with their fellow men. 

In many instances this would not have been possible 5 years ago 
This is the product of research. This is an example of the sort of 
thing that is being done [indicating], where we have a large eroding, 
destructive cancer involving the whole front of the face and some of 
the bones, and by the new operation which can be performed one cai 
hardly tell that the individual has been afflicted. 

This patient [indicating] has been cured. He has been well for 
years with no signs of the disease. An rer destructive can 
cerous growth, if localized to the tissue in which it arose, can be re 
moved and reasonable rehabilitation attained. 

This represents far more than the training and skill of the surgeon 
that has been made possible by the money you make available in you 
fellowships. This money is backing up the surgeon with research 
tools and internal medicine, in biochemistry, bacteriology, to make 
this sort of thing possible. It is an expensive job and very welcome 
to the patie nt involved. 

Similarly, in the cancer of the female pelvis, there was instituted 
about 6 years ago a very major program because we felt that the cure 
rates were disgr: acefully low, somewhere about 30 pe tera 

Of the women acquiring this disease of the neck of the womb—and 
this chart here shows a cross section of the female pelvis—two-third 
were doomed, not only to death, but to a most agonizing, protracted 
and unpleasant course of dying. 

There was, therefore, instituted a scientific program of substantial 
extent and of a unique nature to devise new procedures which might 
increase the cure rate. Operations, at first thought impossible, were 
developed by which much more extensive removal of the pelvic con 
tent, including the cancer, could be done. 

Now, this program started about 6 years ago and the end results 
are just now coming in. No one believed that this could be done, and 
if they had believed it could be done they would say that the patient 
would not be any good afterward because she had had too radical 
surgery performed. 

Here are six of these women who have had the operation, all of 
whom I know. I see them year after year and they are perfectly good 
and they are doing their housework. Two are working in industry 
at their jobs. 

This group of women is the first group that has been subjected to 
this radical operation. If they had not had the operation they would 
have been condemned to months or years of agonizing distress. They 
have been now for 5 or 6 years useful, happy citizens. 

By the application of these principles—not necessarily this opera- 
tion in all cases—rates are moving up from about 30 percent to about 
50 percent. There is the possibility of aiding many thousands ot 
people each year who, without the funds that you have allocated, 
would be insusceptible to aid. 

Now, we not only have this kind of improvement in operating sur- 
gery for cure rates; we have them for other forms of cancer, also. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN CHEMICAL PROCEDURE 


There are chemical procedures being developed which permit the 
uporary control and restoration of reasonable, but not complete 
alth, to patients who formerly were beyond control. There are 

me ethods for the restraint, but not the cure, of widely disseminated can- 
er scattered widely throughout the body. 

This is the program to which Dr. Farber will speak. We have 

een interested in certain hormones, chemicals like hormones. Those 

‘chemicals formed by the glands of internal secretions, such as the 

stes and the gland near the kidneys. 

One of the problems in temporarily relieving extensive breast 

incer for periods of months or years by the use of the male hormones, 
the te tic le hormone, is that the woman becomes masculinized with 

e development of heavy features, thick skin and oftentimes a sub- 

tantial beard. We feel from an experience with some fifty patients 
at a compound closely related to the testicle hormones can be applied 
th equal efficacy as far as the eroding, stinking breast cancer is 
oncerned. 

rhis picture here [indicating] shows the cancer and this picture 

ndicating | shows it after healing, and the scars. This can be done 

th a number of compounds, but we think with this new compound 
an be done without the same masculinizing symptoms which attend 
the use of ordinary testicular hormones. 

I may say that this kind of masculinizing effect is very depressing 
to patients and oftentimes leads them to discontinuing treatments. 

We feel that we have made a real advance. Not only have a great 
number of chemicals of this hormone type been prepared and tested 
with the temporary relief of many individuals of cancer of the breast, 
but a very substantial program is going on involving the use of other 
chemicals which have the ability, selectively, to injure or destroy the 
cells which compose cancer without the same destructive action being 
exerted on the normal tissues of the body. This has required a very 
extensive and broad scientific development. There had to be devised 
delicate means for detecting the ability of these chemicals selected 
to injure cancer cells compared to normal cells. The chemicals were 
available in small amounts, amounts that you could put on the head 
of a pin, and insufficient to use in either experimental animals or 
human beings at first. Some delicate detection method of a highly 
technical nature had to be devised. Here is one [indic rating]. These 
are normal cells and these are cancer cells of animal origin growing 
side by side. 

When chemicals of a type we wish to develop are added to the soup 
in which these cells are growing, the cancer cells curl up and die and 
the normal cells remain unharmed. 

Now, we have good information from which we can predict accu- 
rately for synthetic chemists what type of molecule will exert this 
desirable effect. 

It was said for a great many years that it would be impossible to 
find a chemical which would destroy cancer cells and not harm the 
normal cells, but we now know this assumption was untrue because 
it is being done every day in the test tube, and in the animal and in 
the human being to some extent. 
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From this program, which has involved physicists, chemists— 
organic—biochemists, and synthetic chemists and biologists, a nun 
ber of new compounds have come to hand which can be employed to 
achieve the temporary restoration of a pattern of health in many 
children, and some adults, with leukemia, a form of cancer of 
blood. Dr. Farber will speak to that also. It was his original con 
tribution from his knowledge of folic drugs which had a marked ef 
fect in this entire field. 

In a new compound which came out of the program that I mentioy 
ed with reference to the previous chart, we think an improved 
stance is at hand. Of 45 children treated, 25 showed very substant 
improvement, and, of these, 11 were insusceptible to aid by compoun ‘ 
previously available. These children are not cured, but they are 
restored to either apparent partial health, or almost complete health, 
for periods from months to years, mostly months. 

We have no reason to suppose that these effects cannot be very much 
improved. We believe that they can. 

In the field of another type of cancer, that of the thyroid gland, 
years ago, even though we had ri adioactive iodine from the atomic 
piles and the cyclotron, only 10 percent of the patients with cancer 
of the thyroid gland of the neck, which had extended widely through- 
out the body, were susceptible to treatment with r: adioactive iodine. 
By very extensive, prolonged, and detailed research programs, meth 
ods have been found by which we now can treat. and achieve palliation 
in better than 50 percent of the patients instead of 10. We have good 
reason to hope that we can do better than that in the future. 

An outgrowth of this program which you may have read about re 
cently has been the development of what we call a radioactive guided 
missile. This is accomplished as follows: If one injects cancer from 
a mouse into a rabbit, the rabbit has the power of forming in his blood 
stream certain molecules which have a specific affinity for the mouse 

cancer involved. Then one can bleed the rabbit shown here and react 
the liquid part of the rabbit’s blood with 131 radioactive iodine, re- 
inject the component of the blood back into the mouse and the radio- 
activity is localized and deposited in the cancer of the mouse. 

As far as we are aware, this is the first definition of a specific com- 
ponent in animal cancer. We do not know yet whether this will ap- 
ply to human beings. The first experiments are being tried this week. 
We are hopeful this will permit the deposition in each one of the can- 
cer cells in a human being, no matter where it may be, effective doses 
of radioactive iodine. 

Another development we regard as one of the most important is the 
ability just reported to grow hum: an cancer in experimental animals. 

Cancer research has been held up because we have been compelled 
to test the new chemicals on animal cancer since human experimenta 
tion was out of the question on the scale required. It is now possible 
to grow essentially any type of human cancer in the properly treated 
hamster or rat, and you can see the human cancer growing here in the 
cheek pouch of the hamster. 

This picture isan enlargement. Here is human cancer growing in an 
experimental rat. Of the last 100 transfers from different individuals 
in the operating rooms of their cancer cells to the animals 80 were 
successful, and we now have certain types of human cancer in mass 
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yroduction in hundreds of animals and we hope to be able by next 
nter to cae other laboratories with an infinite number of identical 
umples of particular types of human cancer for research study. 

Only now can the human cancer be grown in bulk in the animal, but 
t can ce grown in bulk in the test tube in what is called tissue culture. 

We now have three types of human cancer growing in the test tube, 

id have had for almost a year. It is capable of very extensive and 

scalanalal use for the test of chemical compounds designed to eventu- 
ily cure cancer in man. 

Not only do we now have human cancer in animals, but we have a 
esearch that devises new methods for measuring the ability of a par- 
ticular treatment to control a particular form of cancer. 

Our great lack in the past has been yardsticks by which we could 
detect the ability of a new class of che micals to achieve the results we 
vished to obtain, the control of disseminated cancer. We now can do 

in two ways: The cancer has three times as much phosphorus as do 
the normal tissues of the body. If one gives a chemical compound 
which destroys the cancer, even a small part of it, the amount of phos- 
phorus in the urine increases, and the amount of cancer destroyed by 

the chemical can thereby be measured if the amount exceeds 50 grams, 
an ounce and a half. 

Similarly, breast cancer in women which has widely seattered and 
invaded the bone, erodes the bone, and as a result the calcium, which is 
the principal compotent of the bone, is excreted in the urine. Just as 
when termites invade a house, you can measure the growth, the rate of 
erowth, of the termite and the destructive power “by measuring the 
amount of dust that comes out of their holes. 

If you give to such a patient calcium because the cancer is eroding 
the bone, and an effective chemical compound in the control of cancer, 
the bone begins to heal and the amount of calcium excreted decreases 

sharply. This effect we have observed 72 hours regularly in such pa- 
tients. This all sounds simple, but I assure you it has been a hard job 
to achieve, and it is of great value to have these yardsticks by which 
we can test the amounts. 


PROBLEM OF DETERMINING CAUSES OF CANCER 


Finally, in the area of cancer prevention we feel that the evidence 
indicates that much internal cancer is due to a disturbed production 
of the chemicals formed by the glands of internal secretion, such as 
the ovaries, the testes, and the adrenal glands. 

Methods have been devised by which one can define and measure 
each one of the products of these glands secreted in the urine. When 
these methods are applied to very early cancer, indeed, precancer of 
the neck of the womb, the cervex, we have suggestions that a distinct 
abnormality can be defined. We need more evidence. These observa- 
tions are wholly preliminary and not yet satisfactory. We are satis- 
fied, however, that the evidence justifies further work. 

One institution has spent almost $1 million to achieve methods by 
which these formal patterns can be defined. I am sure much -more 
than that will be expended in the future if the work goes forward. 
We think in the application of these methods by which one can define 
the details of chemical manufacture in the body lies the possibility 
of defining the basic abnormality which causes the cancer, and of 
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correcting it before it has become a full-grown disease. 
be done we will have true cancer prevention. 

This program of extra support, which costs the Government about 
$3 million, I do not need to tell you is about the cost of a large air- 
plane. It is already saving a great many lives. I think it is going 
to save a lot more. I think to stop it by withdrawing funds would 
be a great responsibility. Indust ry cannot support this kind of work 
because it is a deficit operation. Private donors cannot do it in the 
face of present tax policies, and if Government funds are not avail- 
able, it will certainly have to be restricted, if not eliminated. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Dr. Rhoads. 

We will now be pleased to hear from Dr. Farber, of Boston. 

Dr. Farrer. May I present a prepared statement and enlarge my) 
remarks, with your permission. 

Mr. Bussey. Your statement will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows: 


If this can 


) 








STATEMENT OF Dr. SIDNEY FARBER 


I am grateful for this opportunity to join Drs. Cameron, Rhoads, Harvey, and 
Treves in support of the appropriation of Federal funds for use in and through 
the National Cancer Institute. The important and consistent progress during 
the past year in many fields of effort concerned with the problem of cancer was 
made possible through the effective utilization of funds obtained through gov 
ernmental and private sources. Financial support of cancer research, both 
within the National Cancer Institute and through that Institute in laboratories 
and hospitals throughout the country, has stimulated an increased flow of funds 
from private sources attracted by the obvious evidences of important progress. 





SOME EXAMPLES OF PROGRESS DURING 







THE PAST YEAR 


That the expenditure of money in the field of cancer has been worthwhile is 
brought out amply by my colleagues in this presentation today. A year ago at 
this hearing it was my privilege to summarize some research leading to appli- 
eation of chemicals to the patient with widespread cancer in one field. A few 
examples may be given. All of these rest upon research in several disciplines 
of science and medicine carried out in a number of different places months and 
years before the results could be applied to the patient with incurable cancer 
during the past year. Until 1947 the usual period of survival in children with 
acute leukemia varied usually from a few weeks to a few months. Although 
there is still no cure, the first breakthrough on this problem came in 1947 when 
chemicals were used for the first time to improve the condition of these children 
and to prolong life. This discovery was followed shortly by the use of cortisone 
and ACTH which were shown to produce similar effects upon the leukemic 
patient. 

Within the past 12 months 2 totally unrelated chemical compounds have been 
found to have important degrees of antileukemic effect. Improvement in health, 
prolongation of life, and increased happiness for these unfortunate patients are 
now possible throughout the country wherever any of these forms of treatment 
are employed. In one instance, a boy of 7 whom we described last year, is still 
in constant remission 44 months since the onset of his acute leukemia, in a con- 
dition indistinguishable from normal. 

A new series of chemical compounds of the triethylenephosphoramid series has 
brought marked temporary improvement in patients with various forms of 
chronic leukemia, neuroblastoma, and other kinds of widespread cancer. This 
compound, too, proved to be the first chemical taken by mouth, or injected into 
the muscle, to produce shrinkage and even disappearance for up to a year of 
the rapidly spreading superficial malignant melanoma for which we have had 
no adequate treatment. Examples might be cited of the important contribu- 
tions of men and women throughout the country working in hospitals, medical 
school laboratories, and research installations in industry and in government. 
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Here patient and frequently inspired research carriéd on on a basic level may 
morrow, next year, or 50 years from now bring the progress which will permit 
application to the patient for whom there is presently no cure. Much of this 
basic research is supported by the program of research grants through the 
National Cancer Institute as part of the United States Public Health Service 
rants division. 





RESEARCH GRANTS 


All concerned with the research grants program of the Publie Health Service 
may take great pride in a gigantic achievement for the good of the country. 
rhe administration of this program has been characterized by efficiency, fairness 
and effectiveness. The allocation of funds is made by nongovernmental experts 
culled from the laboratories and hospitals of the country for this purpose. The 
paralleling of grants given through the National Cancer Institute to the institu- 
tions of the country by private organizations, such as the American Cancer So- 
ciety, has made for progress which would have been impossible without such 
support. These grants have been awarded objectively and dispassionately to 
those research workers with ideas and the facilities for putting the ideas into 
effect. The use to which these Federal funds have been put has made possible 
an equalization of opportunity throughout the many schools and laboratories 
of this country. The effectiveness of this program can be increased only by the 
availability of more funds and in the opinion of many by the support of larger 
numbers of programs rather than more restricted research projects. 


THE CANCER TEACHING PROGRAM 


aralleling the cancer research programs, enormously valuable and effective 
has been the system of grants of $25,000 a year to every medical school in the 
country in support of programs concerned with the teaching of medical students 
in the field of cancer. These programs headed by cancer coordinators have inte- 
grated the various fields of knowledge and specialized techniques concerned with 
the problem of cancer throughout the entire curriculum. They have improved 
the quality of teaching by making available modern apparatus in the field of 
audiovisual education. Such teaching will yield invaluable results in earlier 
detection, better treatment and more understanding care when these medical 
students enter practice. 

Two important byproducts of this cancer teaching program may be mentioned. 
The first has to do with the raising of standards throughout the entire country 
in all medical schools leading to the improvement in teaching of medical students 
in those schools less favored financially; the second has to do with the rapid 
dissemination of the results of research in the field of cancer to the student bodies 
and faculties of medical schools more quickly than has ever been possible before 
because of the presence in each school of a man officially designated as a cancer 
coordinator. 


THE NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


We have talked about two phases of the external program supported with 
Federal funds through the National Cancer Institute and benefiting directly the 
research workers, doctors and medical schools in the country as a whole. May 
I take this opportunity to speak as a citizen with special interest in the field of 
eancer, about the internal program of the National Cancer Institute itself? In 
the 13 years since its organization as a separate institute in the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the National Cancer Institute has made enormous contributions 
to our basic knowledge in the field of cancer. The pioneer program in the chemo- 
therapy of cancer emanated from that Institute. We may mention also con- 
tributions, such as fundamental work in the field of radiation biology, the revo- 
lutionary improvements in tissue culture techniques which have been used in 
the solution of problems in many other fields in addition to cancer; the basic re- 
search concerning the chemistry of the cancer cell; the numerous important 
contributions to the field of genetics, experimental pathology, immunology, phar- 
macology, endocrinology and such questions of pressing practical importance at 
the present time, as, for example, the resistance of tumor cells to chemical com- 
pounds after initial response. 

These basic programs of research are to be projected to the patient in the new 
Clinical Center. It is planned that here important basic information will be 
obtained concerning the nature of cancer in man, to supplement the vast amount 
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of important data now on hand concerning cancer in the mouse, or other experj- 
mental animals. The research program of the National Cancer Institute in this 
new Clinical Center will neither duplicate nor compete with outside institutions 
in the care of the patient with cancer. Theirs is a remarkable opportunity to 
make basic contributions of importance to all others working in this field. May 
I express my opinion as a citizen that the National Cancer Institute both in its 
laboratory and in its division in the new Clinical Center should represent an 
expression of the greatest accomplishment of the American people in this field? 
May I urge, therefore, that Federal support make possible the continuation of 
the important work within the National Cancer Institute and the projection 
of that work into the new Clinical Center? 

Dr. Farner. I am Dr. Sidney Farber, professor of pathology, 
Harvard Medical School, at the Children’s Hospital, and scientiti 
director of the Children’s Cancer Research Foundation, Boston, 
Mass. 

[ am happy to have this opportunity to appear before this com 
mittee to speak particularly about research grants and the teaching 
programs financed by funds from the same source through the 
National Cancer Institute. 

May I say just a word about the research grant methods which have 
been employed by the National Institutes of Health in their grants 
program? I think it might be well worthwhile mentioning that no pro 
gram, to my knowledge, has been as effectively, fairly, and eflicient|; 
run as the grants program, and as a citizen it gives me particular pride 
to acknowledge the existence of a group of public servants in that 
grants program of whom you should be proud. 

The grants themselves are decided by men such as those who were 
testifying today; that is, members of the staffs of the medical schools 
and hospits als of the countr y who come together to investigate the ap- 
plications which are made and to make recommendations to the grants 
program of the National Institutes of Health, and, in this case, the 
National Cancer Institute. 

These funds are spent throughout the country and are in part spent 
at the National Cancer Institute. 





PROGRAM OF NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


May I say just a word about the program of the National Cancer 
Institute itself ? 

There is an internal program which is now some 13 years old, since 
the foundation of the Institute as a member of the whole group of 
institutes of health. That internal program has had to do with the 
basic research. One of the two great pioneer programs in the chemo- 
therapy of cancer came from that Institute under Dr. Scherer. The 
other was begun by my colleague, Dr. Rhoads, at the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute for Cancer Research. They have contributed basic informa- 
tion to our knowledge of the chemistry of the cancer cell, to the basic 
knowledge concerning radiobiology, and many basic approaches to 
cancer have been explored there, and our knowledge has been enriched, 
which has helped all of us throughout the country. 

We are happy to know that they are going to project their basic 
research into the new clinical center in the area devoted to them for 

cancer research, and there a program will be carried on which will not 
duplicate work which is going on in the rest of the country, and will 
certainly not compete in the care of the patient. 
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exper RESEAROH GRANTS PROGRAM 


Im this 
tutions The research grants program throughout the country has been in 
Pe ested in the kind of research that Dr, Rhoads brought out so clearly 
h in its his illustrations which he chose of work going on at the Sloan- 
sent a) Kettering Institute in New York. 
8 field? These grants have been given for both basic and applied research. 
the Phere has been support for work in the fields of nutrition, chemistry 
} r bearing upon many of the problems of the cancer cells, or the problems 
a erned with research for chemical agents which might be used 
anti gainst cancer. . : 
st Phe grants have been given with great latitude in the support of 
ih basic research because of the conviction of all who are concerned 
, a vith the cancer problem that the solutions, as Dr. Cameron pointed 
alae : out, the solutions—not a solution—will come from the sum total of 
a | uman knowledge and not from any single approach. 
[ am going to illustrate later some of the research which has led to 
_o gains in one particular field. Before doing so may I say a word 
eae ibout the cancer research program which is going on throughout the 
er medical schools of the country ? 
aah This was begun with a grant of $25,000 to each medical school cap 
prid able of receiving it, from one end of the country to the other, A 
: thet cancer coordinator was held responsible in each school for the mte 
gration of all teaching activities concerned with cancer throughout 
ie the entire 4 years of the curriculum. 
eal Now, the results are very simple to describe because they have been 
aio so eminently successful. . In the first place, there has been a greater 
rants nterest in the subject of cancer than ever before at the place where 
a such interest must begin, and that is in the medical school, There 
, has been much more rapid dissemination of the results of research, 
spent \s soon as discoveries are made medical students on the staffs of 
hospitals and scientific institutions are notified much more quickly 
because there is a central source of such information in each medical 
school. 
GRANTS FOR TEACHING OF MEDICAL SUBJECTS 
ancer 
Finally, the research grants program going on has been paralleled 
gince by a field of interest in teaching which we have never had before. 
up of Certainly, our medical students will be better prepared to reduce the 
h the number of patients who are dying now because the information avail- 
emo able is not being used, as Dr. Cameron and Dr. Rhoads pointed out. 
Th: The students will be better taught and they will be better able to 
ering vive the new kinds of care to patients with cancer when they get into 
rma practice. This has been a great success and I know it will continue 
basi: to be. I hope it will be enlarged, particularly in those institutions 
es to which are larger and require a great deal more support to meet their 
ched. responsibilities in the field. 
basic SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS IN CHEMICAL PROCEDURES 
n for Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, may I show a few slides as a 
, at sort of follow-up on the remarks we made last year when I had the 
Wi 


privilege of appearing here, and to select aerrns which illustrates 
the results of research which came frova many different places—the 
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field of nutrition, organic chemistry, biochemistry, biophysics, from 
the fields of radiology, general cancer surgery, and a knowledge of 
experimental pathology. 

The first slide illustrates the problem of the child with two disorders 
in 1948. This little boy had acute leukemia and a disease known as 
dermatomyositis. Acute leukemia is a form of cancer which is re- 
sponsible for death usually within a few weeks or a few months after 
the youngster has symptoms, and as Dr. Rhoads mentioned, there is 
still no cure. However, within the last few years there has been an 
extraordinary forward step leading to temporary improvement at 
least. 

Dermatomyositis is an extremely serious disorder involving the 
skin and muscles. This boy [indicating] was seriously ill in August 
of 1949, and his life expectancy was a matter of weeks or months, 
We did have at that time an antifolic compound, an antimetabolate 
which was prolonging life. The newly discovered ACTH, the hormone 
which came to us from fields far removed from the cancer research 
program, and yet fields which are properly deserving of support from 
cancer funds, was available, and we employed that. 

This [indicating] shows the effect of 18 days of therapy with a 
remarkable change in the child’s acute leukemia. He went into remis- 
sion and we found that we had one more agent capable of causing 
great improvement in acute leukemia and a remarkable effect also on 
dermatomyositis. 

This information, of course, was used immediately in the field of 
arthritis and metabolic diseases by those who were interested in that 

approac h to the problem. 

Turning to the next slide, here is an example of defects in the skele- 
ton, in the skull, and I could show you defects throughout the entire 
bony structure, in a child with a tumor called neuroblastoma. 

Cures are obtained by surgical means alone, or cures are obtained 
with the aid of irradiation and surgery, but when the skeleton is in- 
volved, we have no means of bringing about cures, or had none until 
just a few years ago. 

The next slide shows the photograph of a boy 4 years after he came 
to us, with his skeleton, his liver and his adrenal gland involved in a 
widespread neuroblastoma. His outlook at that time on the basis of 
our experience, up until then was a matter of 6 to 10 weeks of survival. 
He is alive and in a condition indistinguishabie from normal some 
4 years after, giving us hope that in this direction much more inte- 
grated activities with the syrgeon and the roentgenologist and those 
interested in chemotherapy miy bring about better results in what was 
just recently a hopeless situation. 

The next slide shows, on the left, the photograph of a boy with acute 
leukemia and on the right you see what we mean when we use the term 
“remission.” There is a return to a state indistinguishable from nor- 
mal, and this may go on for weeks or for months. 

In the next slide, m: iy I show you the finiest result we have obtained 
to date. This little boy is alive, 44 months after the onset of his acute 
leukemia. He is still in a state indistinguishable from normal. He is 
going to school, playing normally, living normally. We know, on 
the basis of past experience with this form of treatment, which in 
this case was the antimetabolite called aminoptrin—we know, from 
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past experience in many institutions in this country, including our 
own, that sooner or later there will be failure in this form of thers apy 

ind sooner or later we will be unable to continue this boy’s existence 
anles we have some changes more effective than that which we now 
have. 

Here on this next slide we have depicted the increased survival in 
mice with acute leukemia, which we use for our reasearch work in 
this field, in response to the use of three chemical compounds c alled 
the dyhydro trisens. These are represented in a new family of chemi- 
ea compounds which were discovered in 1949. We have some 69 
relatives of this series of compounds aid they are successful in pro- 
longing the life of leakemic mice. They are successful also in causing 
very short periods of improvement in the acute leukemic child. 

{ totally different and unrelated group of chemical compounds, 
capable of causing remission in acute leukemia, is that which Dr. 
Rhoads mentioned, the 6 mercapto-purine. 

These two are capable of causing temporary remissions, so that we 
now have at least these three good tools and perhaps a fourth which 
may be employed in behalf of the patient to produce these temporary 
prolongations of life which last, on an average, about a year to a year 
and a half beyond the expected survival per iod. 

The byproducts of this kind of research are extremely interesting. 
There are two that I might mention. The first is that the use of 
chemicals has altered the surgical and radiological treatment of 
patients with certain kinds of cancer. 

The second is that the surgeon is now going back to reoperate on 
patients who were once inoperable, because the tumor can be reduced 
in certain instances by the use of chemicals, such as he has been able 
to use to increase his sphere of usefulness after the use of the re- 
markable valuable tool of irradiation. 

There is another byproduct I might mention. This series of dyhydro 
trisens, for example, is an antimalaria group of compounds, and the 
byproduct there—not intentional in the original research—was the 
discovery of the new field of research leading to antimalaria. So 
that you see here again the necessity for a broad definition of cancer 
research. There may be something which is a common denominator in 
the malaria parasite and in the cancer itself which may lead us to a 
more effective cure for both, or perhaps for one. 

May I show the last few slides? The great problem in all work in 
chemicals is the problem of resistance of the cancer cell to the chemical 
agent to which it once resisted. This is called the resistance of failure. 

In the center here you see the culmination of bacteria which have 
been treated with a chemical compound, to which they become re- 
sistant. The newer resistant colonies are on the left and on the right, 
but I think you can see in this photograph, there is an actual change 
in the structure of those colonies which have been so altered that the 
cancer cells have become resistant to the action of the chemical. 


PROBLEM OF RESISTANCE 


This problem of resistance is the basic problem, the most pressing 
one in the whole field of chemotherapy of cancer. The solution may 
be found by a bacteriologist, a man expert in nutrition, by a chemist, 
by men who have nothing to do with the treatment of the cancer 
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patient; or the solution may be found by those actually in daily co 
tact with the patient with cancer, from whom they may get their 
leads and their inspiration. 

I want to show the last few slides, which I showed in part last 
year. Here is an example of one of the forms of cancer, the malignant 
melanoma pigmented tumor, which can be treated successfully by 
surgery when it is localized. It can be treated to some extent by 
irradiation under certain conditions but when it begins to spread 
wildly, there is unfortunately no method of halting its spread and 
preventing death. 

This man, shown on this slide, was treated beginning in November 
of 1951, and had five tumors on his lip and forehead, within his nose, 
and on his sealp. He was treated with a chemical compound that 
eame from the Caleo Laboratory which is studied biologically by 
them, by Dr. Rhoads. 

The next is tri-ethelyne-phorphoro-amide. We use that as part of 
our general study and, as you see, during the month of November 
and into December of 1951 there was gradual disappearance and finally, 
by the middle of January, a little more than 2 months after the onset 
of treatment, all of these tumors had regressed to the point of con- 
siderable disappearance. The tumor on the scalp, which you see there 
in the upper left -hand corner, was getting very much smaller by the 
10th of January and it had completely disappeared by the middle 
of January. 

Treatment was stopped in March and finally 1 year after the onset 
of therapy, the man could return to work, was restored in health and 
showed no evidence of these five tumors. 

The problem of resistance was once more encountered here and in 
January he showed tumors elsewhere in his body which had spread 
during that period of the original spread. He is once more ill and 
he is once more under therapy and we are trying to find out whether 
this or related compounds may have an effect, a protracted effect, if 
not a curative one, on this kind of tumor. 

A number of other patients, small in number, have responded to this 
kind of treatment, when the tumor is underneath the skin or visible 
to the naked eye. This form of therapy is not yet of value for wide- 
spread involvement throughout the organs, but we are working on 
that now. 

The next slide shows what happens when we use a mouse with a 
malignant melanoma implanted in it. You can see that huge dark 
tumor which took 28 days to grow after implantation. Then we 
treated the mouse above who had a tumor of the same size for a period 
of 12 days. 

You can see that the upper one, treated with this same compound, 
has almost no tumor left. Regression is almost complete within 12 
days. 

This is the kind of experimental tool which we have found helpful 
in the past. The results of such research work are translated to the 
patient and that is one of the reasons for the kind of work which Dr. 
Rhoads described in the growth of human cancer in the experimental 
animals, 

The next slide shows the controlled tumors up above, and the two 
other related compounds which have just as striking an effect within 
a period of 17 days as the triethelyne-phorphoro-amide. 
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It is gratifying to know that two other related compounds are 
tilable which have an effect upon a kind of cancer which we have 
er been able to affect in this way before. 
lhese are but a few illustrations which could be chosen, which have 
e with work as a consequence of the use of Federal funds given 
ipport of cancer research, and work which has come as a conse- 
ence of the stimulation of the flow of private funds through great in- 
tutions such as the American Cancer Society and private individ- 
uals; stimulation which is based upon the objective presentation of 
e results of work that appears worthwhile. 
I truly hope that this valuable program will go on as it has before 
A the kind of support which is so badly needed from one end of 
country to the other. 
Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Farber. 
We shall hear now from Dr. Harvey. 


t? 


iil 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROGER HARVEY 


. Harvey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Dr. 
aoa Harvey, University of Illinois; professor of radiology; acting 
dean of the college of medicine, and a member of the three-man deans 
committee administering the office of vice president of the University 
of Illinois. 

| am here to testify, of course, in support of the entire budget re- 
quests of the National Institutes of Health, but more specific ally to 
support the request in the field of radiation therapy, which is my 
particular interest. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit this 
prepared statement for the record and to amplify it by some additional 
remarks and support it with some lantern slides which will probably 
help you to visualize what we are doing. 

Mr. Bussey. The statement will be put in the record at this point. 

The statement is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Roger A. Harvey, M. D. 


Che use of X-rays, radium, or related radioactive materials represents a non- 
mutilating form of treatment of cancer, and in certain types of cancer is as 
effective or more effective than any other known treatment. Unfortunately, there 
are some types of cancer which do not respond to this type of treatment and 
should therefore always be treated by other methods. 

This field of radiation treatment has undergone tremendous advances since 
the first war clouds began to develop for World War II. These advances are 
due to the development of a variety of new ray-producing machines related to the 
war effort, the development of highly specialized personnel in these fields, and 
the improved coordination of effort aimed at the control of cancer, 

Our experience at the University of Illinois in exploring the treatment value of 
one of these war-exploited machines is typical of the problems in this field. 
These giant machines, which cost from $100,000 to several hundred thousand 
dollars each to build, are obviously beyond the budget limitations of nearly all 
institutions. We spent several years attempting to raise this kind of money 
locally and nationally, without much success. Finally, in 1948, a special uni- 
versity appropriation was made to purchase the machine and to house it in an 
underground area 

This was only half the battle, since additional funds were needed to operate 
the machine, staff the project, and actually conduct research, which at first was 
confined to converting a war machine to peacetime uses and subsequently to 
application to human disease. The university has managed to carry the burden 
of operation and staffing, but we have been totally dependent upon such agencies 
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as the American Cancer Society and the National Cancer Institute for specifi 
research grants. These outside grants have totaled about $20,000 to $25,000 a 
year, which is admittedly a small fraction of the total picture, but it has meant 
the difference between a faltering and a successful program. 

The success of this program is measured by the knowledge we have developed 
about the safe housing and safe operation of such a machine over long periods 
of time, the specific sparing effects of these high-powered X-rays and electron 
beams on normal human tissues as compared with the cancerous tissues which 
they harbor, the increased amount of cancer-destroying rays we can deliver to a 
cancer deep in the body, the personnel we have trained in this new field, and the 
information we have developed about human tolerance to these rays which are 
directly related to civilian defense and atomic warfare. 

We have barely scratched the surface in our research efforts. Other machines 
more recently installed and needing the same type of assistance are located in 
Boston, New York, San Francisco, Houston. Additional equipment is being 
installed in Chicago and elsewhere. Still newer types of machines which produce 
even different types of beams for testing are being developed. Each of them will 
contribute something to the cancer problem. Certainly the $366,000 specified in 
this budget to finance studies of this type is a modest, yet demonstrated, v 
part of the war on cancer. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN RADIATION TREATMENT MACHINES 


Dr. Harvey. I should like to explain that this field of radiation 
therapy includes X-ray, radium, and radioactive isotopes. 

The field of radiation treatment has actually undergone some tre 
mendous changes during and since World War II and largely under 
the stimulus of the past war effort and the training of specialized 
personnel. If I might refer now to the first lantern slide, I think I can 
give you an idea in a few slides of what has actually gone on in the 
field of the deve lopment of the machines. 

This first slide represents the typical X-ray treatment machine which 
you will find in the majority of hospitals across the country today. 
It operates at approximately 200,000 volts. This machine has done 
good sh in the past. it is continuing to do good wor k and it will 
probably be the major radiation device for many years to come. 

However, we have learned considerable through the development 
of much larger and more complicated machines, which has improved 
the use even of this type of machine. These machines, incidentally, 
cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $10,000 to $15,000. 

This is an example of a 1-million-volt machine which was developed 
in the 1950’s and has probably found more application in the field of 
industry, for heavy armament inspections. It is used for making 
X-ray films to detect flaws and defects in heavy castings. It repre- 
sents a nondestruct ive type of inspection. It has also been used in the 
treatment of cancer, notably in such institutions as here in Washington 
at Walter Reed Hoapitel during the last war and in such centers as 
Memorial Hospital; some in Chicago, and so forth. 

It was found that X-rays produced by even this much higher voltage 
could reach a deeper tumor in much greater quantity than could the 
lower voltage machines and there was also a tendency to some sparing 
of the normal tissues. 

The next slide represents a little more recent development of the 
2-million-volt machine. The pioneer work for this has gone on largely 

Boston. Some of you will recall the association of this with the 
so-called merry-go-round treatment, which the patient is placed in 
front of a machine such as this and slowly rotated during treatment. 
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so that the cancer area was in the focus of that beam and the normal 
tissue received a much smaller does which, of course, was desirable. 
Incidentally, this slide comes from the newly opened cancer research 
hospital at the University of Chicago, the one that was opened within 
the last 3 weeks. 
DEVELOPMENT OF BETATRON 


Turning to the next slide, as far as our own interest in this field 
goes, we have to go back to about 1939. We have Professor Kurst here 
with his betatron. The first model is on the table and operating With 
500,000 volts, a very small, compact machine, almost a pocket model 
of what we had been using in even the 200,000 volts. 

In the background, the large black object is his next hand-fabricated 
model which operated at about 20 million volts. 

For about 10 years these machines were devoted entirely to the war 
effort, although there is one of these machines in each of the arsenals 
of this country, again for nondestructive inspection of armament and 
castings and things of that type. 

We were particularly interested in what this X-ray beam and also 
a newer type of beam which could be extracted from this machine, 
an electron beam, could do in possible relationship to cancer. 

On the next slide you see the machine on the left, and the control on 
the right on the manufacturing floor and it is essentially like the 
machine we are using on patients in Chicago. This betatron operates 
vt 23 million volts. 

We tried for a good many years to get one of these machines, to get 
the money to get one. I personally spent some three years trying to 
obtain money either from private sources, from various Federal 
agencies, and even from the university itself. The machine itself cost 
at that time about $100,000 and the building to house it, which had 
to be underground for protection, would involve another $50,000 to 
$75,000. There did not seem to be that kind of money available from 
any combined group of sources and finally, because of the university's 
special interest in the sense that it had been developed at the university, 
they did make an appropriation available to us of $175,000. 

‘The next slide shows an underground indication of our installation. 
This is not a 8-story building, but it is flat underground. The ma- 
chine is at the top room, and the patient room, which is next, and the 
rest of it is related to research which had to go on, which converted 
this machine from essentially a war machine to a peacetime life-saving 
type of instrument. 

We found—of course, we had expected it—but we found once we 
had the building and the machine, we lacked funds actually to operate 
it, to staff it, and to do research with it. Our appeals were to such 
agencies as the National Cancer Institute and the American Cancer 
Society, who have continued to support us with between $20,000 and 
$25,000 a year for each of the past 3 years for specific research, aimed 
toward the application to humans. 

This is the next slide. Here is one end of our machine except just 
a small portion of it. It will give you an idea of the tools we had to 
install in order to accomplish the type of research we wanted to do 
with this machine. 

The next slide shows our machinist making devices for the machine 
which would have been extremely expensive if we were to go outside 
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with special blueprints and have these things fabricated each one as a 
special project. 

Turning to the next slide: Through the use of that old industria] 
machine and the research we have done on it, this is the present con. 
ception of that mac y ver You will notice how much more compact it 
is, how much more flexible appearing it is, and how much like it is 
to the conventional 200,000-volt machine that is in most hospitals. Ii 
indicates progress on the machine itself. 

The next slide shows a patient who has been treated for a deep cancer 
in the throat with an ordinary X-ray machine, or a 200,000-volt X-ray 
machine. We do not see the cancer, because it is inside. However, 
on the surface, you see a typical skin reaction which occurs from the 
use of X-rays. It is a temporary thing, but it is a disagreeable thing 
as far as the pat lent is concerned. 

Contrasted to that, the next slide shows the worst reaction we have 
seen with this extremely high voltage machine in treating the same 
type of cancer, because of the terrific speed of these high-energy rays 
that go through the superficial areas without particularly affecting 
them and concentrate on the deeper parts that we can focus on. So 
that we get away from the breakdown of the skin, and the moisture 
and the irritation and all the patients are grateful for that and much 
relieved. 

That would be a small advantage if we did not have evidence during 
all of our work showing that we are getting an increased dose de- 
livered to the deeper tissue with this type of equipment than we were 
with the lower voltage machines. 

On your left, at the base of that patient’s neck, you will notice a 
large swelling and see the dilated vein above it. This patient actually 
has a very difficult ty pe of cancer to treat. It originated in the upper 
part of the lung and is destroying bones on account of blocking off 
the vessels to the head and neck. It is an extremely painful type of 
cancer, because it catches the nerves and destroys the supply of salt. 

In the past it has not been possible to treat this surgically because 
of the vital structures involved and the best that we have been able to 
do with radiation therapy is to give these people 6 to 8 months of 
survival. 

The next slide shows the situation some 3 weeks later at the con- 
clusion of the treatment, and you will notice only some tanning of 
his skin and the mass is completely gone so far as we can see it. That 
patient has now gone close to 3 years. 

Another patient of a similar type went 17 months and dropped dead 
of a heart attack, but showed no evidence of residual cancer, and we 
have no evidence that it had recurred. But the fact that he had gone 
an unusually long time since radiation treatment gives us consider 
able hope for this type of treatment. 

Turning to the next slide, just for a moment, to refer to that newer 
type of beam, the electron beam, which had not been used before, was 
not available before in adequate power, from this same machine we 
are getting a new type of beam, and here we have a patient with a 
rather common type of cancer. He was a patient in a mental hospital 
and that may explain the reason why he got into this advanced stage 
before anything was done. 

The next slide shows him at the end of the treatment and how this 
tumor has come away from its bed of normal tissue. 
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The next shows him healed. There is some deformity there. It 
represents nor mal tissue which had been eaten away by the cancer and 
naturally could not be replaced, but nature has covered that area w a 

ormal skin. This patient has now lived a year and a half and i 
doing fine. 

We have, of course, many other examples of patients that have been 

eated, but I wanted to give you evidence of some of the things that 

e are doing and that we actually have converted this machine to some 

mane purposes. 

furning to the next slide, here is an example of a wild growing 

uncer. There is a piece of tissue that was removed from one of the 

itient’s bladders before we treated him for his cancer. It shows a 

vild growing type of thing. It represents the center of a cancer cell 

d is sourrounded by a little lar ver , lighter zone which represents the 

est of the cell. 

After 10 treatments with this high-voltage machine, we had the 

irgeons take another piece of tissue for our inspection to see what 

as happening, and the next slide there is of the same tumor, the same 
ti nt, and there is practically no resemblance to the tumor that we 
started with. 

You will notice that the cells are swelling, they are bursting, dis 
ntegrating, which we know is what happens to sensitive types of 
cancer cells when treated by radiation methods. 

The next slide—and this is my last one—is the only one that I want 
to refer to on the radioactive isotopes. This is the so-called cobalt 
bomb in a rotational type of unit. The patient will he on the flat, 
horizontal table and the round circular device represents a track 
around which they would hold this radioactive cobalt, which will 
circle around the patient. It is a form of rotational therapy. This is 
to be installed in the new cancer research hospital at the University 
of Chicago. I borrowed the slide from them to indicate further ad- 
vances in this field. 

We have barely scratched the surface in our research efforts with 
radiation therapy. There are machines, of course, of these various 
types undergoing actual use in research development in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Houston, and so forth. There are 
additional machines of various types being installed in Chicago and in 
other cities, 

And when you realize that in this proposed budget there is only 

$366,000 allotted for research of this type, you can see that practically 
none of it would go for a machine, since they cost so many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. But apportioning this money among the 
various institutions, I think we have a good example of where it means 
either the possibility of operating or not operating these machines 
and getting them into some good use. 

It is not fair for me to close without mentioning the fact that 
radiation therapy is not an entity of its own. It is not competing 
with other forms of cancer therapy. 

[ think you are aware of the fact that some patients receive X-ray 
treatments before surgery. That is done in some cases to reduce the 
size of the cancer within limits, so that it can be surgically removed. 
There are many other patients, of course, who are given all forms 
of radiation treatment after surgery, where the surgeon knew that 
he did not get all of the cancer. 
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There is an enormous field of research yet to be explored in rela 
tion to the various hormones and chemicals about which Dr. F: arber 
was talking here, in their relationship to radiation therapy. I hon- 
estly feel that we have a tremendous field here, and none of the State 
universities—and I doubt if many of the private universities—are in 
any position to completely finance this type of research. 


Thank you. 
Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Dr. Harvey. 


STATEMENT OF DR. NORMAN TOPPING 


Dr. Topping, we are indeed pleased to welcome you back to this 
committee room. We have had the privilege and the pleasure of 
having you appear before us when you were the Associate Director 
of the National Institutes of Health. I regret that you are not out 
there, but I hope that you are happy in a field that will do much in 
bringing about a great deal of good. 

If you will now identify yourself for the record, Dr. Topping. 

Dr. Torrine. Mr, Chairman, Iam Dr. Norman Topping, vice presi 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania, in charge of medical affairs. 

As you have said, I have appeared before your committee for some 
5 years. I thought perhaps you would like to hear something of my 
experiences after having left the Public Health Service and accepted 
my present position in one of the large private institutions in the 
United States. 

You have heard this morning about—and I am sure you, as others 
of us are, are terribly excited, and looking toward the advances that 
have been described here, with considerable interest and confidence 
in the future of medical research in this country. 

I understand that for the past several days you have heard people 
testify as to arthritis, neurology, heart disease, and this morning can- 
cer; and I understand this afternoon mental health. 


NON-FEDERAL FINANCING OF MEDICAL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


After having gone to the University of Pennsylvania, I spent con- 
siderable time looking into the financing of our medical school, our 
nursing school, our dental school, and our hospitals, and I would like 
to tell you a little bit about this very complicated and extremely criti 
cal area in our educational process in this country. 

As I see our financing of our medical schools, there are only 5 
sources of funds that are available to our medical schools for the 2 
purposes that the medical school has. One is to teach the newest of 
information, and the second is to develop that new information, to 
teach our doctors of a few years from now. 

Taking up these five sources of funds, No. 1 that I would like to 
mention is tuition. The tuition in our medical schools now has in- 
creased. At the University of Pennsylvania it is $970 a year. 

Our medical students publish their own little journal, and in March 
they published the following summary after having polled the classes 
of the medical school. Their average expenditure now per year is 
$2,650, counting their tuition, their books, and their living expenses 
at the university. You can see that the question of tuition, the matter 
of raising the tuition, is almost impossible above the present cost. 
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Mr. Bussey. That cost is for a period of how many months? 

Dr. Torrinc. That is 1 year. It is for about 814 to9 months. They 
io work during the summer, and the figures are quoted here. They 

\y that average income during the summer is a little less than $500 

ner student, working during the summer. Of course, that student 

-annot work during the summer between his junior and senior years, 

nce we require 8 weeks of that summer to be spent in medical ac- 
ty, preparing himself for his senior year. 

[ would like to read one sentence at the end of this re port of theirs, 
hich was made by the medical students. 

By 1953-54, the medical student body should be back on a peacetime footing, 

faced with higher tuition fees and the rising cost of living that lend weight 

» the concern that the M. D. degree may become a luxury item. 

That was their conclusion as medical students. 

The second source of income that the medical school has is the 
income from its endowment. Some of the State schools have no en- 
dowment, of course. We have an endowment. In the past 10 years we 
have increased that endowment. The endowment used to take care 
of 34 percent of our costs. We have increased that endowment by 7 
percent, Our present endowment income only takes care of 21 percent 
of our cost. So, even though we have worked vigorously in the com- 
munity and increased the endowment, our costs have increased to the 
point where that endowment no longer meets the high percentage of 
cost that it used to meet. 

We have done many things in the way of atempting to increase our 
endowment through contributions of various sorts, and we have been 
fairly successful. 

The third source of assistance for medical schools is voluntary con- 
tributions. Our medical alumni have increased their contributions, 
and the annual giving at the University of Pennsylvania has in- 
creased each year. But again with a more or less fixed endowment— 
and our tuition as high as it can be, even though we have increased 
voluntary contributions—we have not been able to solve our problem. 

The fourth source of funds to a medical school is State appropria- 
tions. Many of our medical schools are State institutions. However, 
you must not forget that some 30 of our total medical schools are not 
State institutions; they are private institutions, and as private institu- 
tions they are not eligible for State appropriations. 

Fortunately in Pennsylvania, even though we are a private school, 
the State does make a small appropriation to those educational institu- 
tions, and we receive some of that benefit in our medical schools. But 
State appropriations have not increased generally, although in some 
States they have. This is a recognition, I suppose, that Government 
authorities are disturbed by the state of ‘medical education. 


INCOME FROM FEDERAL GRANTS 


Finally, our last source of possible funds is Federal grants, Federal 
grants for research, that they have spoken to you about this morning 
and for teaching grants. I would like to tell you a little bit about 
what I have seen in the months that I have been at Pennsylvania as to 
just what these research and teaching grants do. The new things 
that have been described to you in the ‘last several days are extremely 
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expensive to conduct at the medical school. They are extrem 
expensive to teach to the medical students. They require young m 
and constant work by the young men, too, for their knowledge 1 F 
to be able to teach them better. 

The teaching grants in cancer and in heart and in mental health 
have been in a large measure such as to allow us to have new teaching 
programs in these fields that have become so important in the past | 10) 
years and will become more important in the next 10 or 15 yea 
Without those teac hing grants, 1 do not believe that we woul 1 have 
had a coordinated teaching rie am, so that we could have broug! 
to our young medical students, our interns, and our residents the i 
formation that you have had brought to you this morning. 

As far as the research grants are concerned, about 50 percent of ow 
total research at our medical school is support through grants in vai 
ous States, voluntary contributions from organized volunts ary assoc 
tions like the American Cancer Society, the National Foundation fo: 
Infantile Paralysis, the American Heart Association, and the Fed 
eral Government. 

We have seen no disruption whatsoever and no difference in the re 
cording of those grants, whether they come from voluntary organiza 
tions, from individuals, or from the Federal Government. 

I think the statement that Dr. Farber made this morning of the 
fine handling of the Federal grant program by the Public Health 
Service is certainly evidence that in our schools the teaching grants 
have brought about a high degree of integration within our medical 
school and our dental school. There is a small teaching grant for 
cancer in the dental school showing the results of cancer on the oral! 
cavity, as Dr. Rhoads showed you this morning. 

We teach in our dental school the newest of the surgical techniques 
to our dental students in dentistry and medicine and we bring to them 
these facts through this device of integrating our teaching grants. 

The third thing I would like to tell you about as far as Federal 
grants are concerned are research fellowships. When you see that it 
costs $2,650 a year for a medical student, you can realize what treme: 
dous pressure he is under as he finishes his medical education, to become 
a wage earner, to begin to pay back some of the people, some of the 
grants, some of the things that have helped finance him through his 
medical education. Many of these boys have borrowed money to finish 
their last 2 or 3 years. 

When they have finished and have had their internship, they must 
do lof 2things. They must immediately go into the private practice 
of medicine, or they must take a position where they are practicing 
medicine entirely. The other possibility is that they apply for a fel 
lowship of some sort, perhaps a research grant in which they might 
participate in order to remain in the teac hing research sphere. These 
fellowships and research grants have been extremely important. 
they will be better doctors and that is what we all want, I think, by 

giving them a year or 2 or 3 years to become iritimately associated 
<of identified with research and with teaching. They will always be 
better doctors for having done that. 

They do not remain on these teaching grants, fellowship and teach- 
ing grants indefinitely. As their families grow and their responsi- 
bilities to their families increase, they come to the point where the 
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nall stipends that they receive are not adequate to meet family costs 
But they become better doctors. 
We have seen that. We have seen the reductions in our mortalities 
ver the years as our modern medical education has improved. 


EFFECT OF CURTAILING FEDERAL PROGRAM 


[ just want to say to you today that these things have all gotten so 
vrained into the fiber of our medical schools over many, many years, 
af any disruption would be a catastrophe. It would cause our medi 

schools to suffer the loss of these young men who are extremely 
ee unt in the teaching programs, extre mel) important in the re 
earch programs. And any disruption, if it has to be done in the 
ime of economy, should be planned over a sufficiently long period of 
me so that the necessary adjustments at the local le vel can be made. 

I cannot think of anything that would be more catastrophic to the 
University of Pennsylvania than to have a 15 or 20 or some rathe1 
igh percentage of reduction in this relatively small amount of mone Y 
that is so important in our medical teaching and in our medica 
research. 

And finally I would like to tell you one other thing. I have found 
out smee I have been at the University of Pennsylvania. We have just 
built, and are opening in July, an addition to our hospital. That 
i\ddition is called the Gates Memorial Pavilion named after our ex 
president, the president before Mr. Stassen. The Gates Memorial 
Pavilion cost $6,950,000. In that total financing, one of the extremely 
mportant things was the Hill-Burton grant, from the Hill-Burton 
hospital program, which amounted to about $1 million. That, to 
gether with 2 small research construction grants, 1 from cancer and 
| from heart—the 2 of them together amounting to $500,000. The 
Federal Government added, through its hospital construction pro 
gram $1 million and $500,000, through its research construction grant 
program, 

With that money we were able at least locally, not from the State, 
but from local individuals, charitable institutions, philanthropic in 
dividuals in the local community—we were able to raise about $6 
million. 

I think it is quite important for us to realize that this seed corn put 
down into our local community gave us the impetus, gave us the ability 
to show to our community itself that this building, this area in con- 
struction could be financed, that it was possible with their help ; and we 
were successful. We would never have been able to build the Gates 
Pavilion without the impetus from these relatively small amounts of 
money. 

That construction grant program, as I have seen it now in one 
of our big universities, is something that this committee instituted 
and has kept going for several years. It is extremely important to 
us. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Busspy. Thank you, Doctor. As I have stated to the other 
distinguished men who have been appearing before this committee 
this week, on behalf of the committee 1 wish to express our apprecia- 
tion for your taking the time out of your busy lives and from your 
regular work and practice to come to Washington to give the Congress, 
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through this committee, not only the benefit of your knowledge but 
also up-to-date information with regard to these research projects and 
the advances which have been made since we had the pleasure of hear- 

ing from some of you a year ago. It is very heartening and very en- 

lightening to hear of these mee ‘es from year to year. 

[ should also like the record to show that we have had the pleasure 
of having with us Mrs. Florence Mahoney this morning. 

I also should like to state that we had the pleasure of having Mr. 
Morris Goldblatt with us yesterday afternoon. He was extremely 
sorry he was not able to stay over in order to be present this morning. 
[ am sure I do not have to tell you gentlemen the interest which Mr. 
Goldblatt has had not only in heart “but also in cancer research, 


INCREASING INTEREST IN STUDY OF RADIOLOGY 


Dr. Harvey, has there not been a great deal more emphasis put on 
the study of radiology during the last few years? 

Dr. Harvey. Very definitely, sir, from several aspects, one of which 

illustrated here this morning. The second impetus has been given 
through atomic development. The third has been through civilian 
defense activities. 

Mr. Bussey. I have been hearing recently of quite a number of 
people making a special study of ri adiology, which never came to my 
attention in prior years. 

Can you tell us what has brought that about? 

Dr. Harvey. I think I can give you some general comments on that, 
sir. 

During the war there were, of course, a great many highly special- 
ized individuals who were trained in the field of mathematics, physics, 
electronics, and engineering who, when the immediate war effort was 
over, could see the possibility of their knowledge being applied to 
particular fields of human disease and suffering, so that many of those 
previously unrelated fields have been tied in particularly with radi- 
ology. Therefore, where we had principally an electric al field before, 
we have now gone over into a highly complicated electronics dev elop- 
ment field, tied in with radiology both in the diagnostic field and in the 
treatment field. 

Mathematicians have entered the field in considerable number. It is 
through their efforts in the use of these big machines that I have dem- 
onstrated this morning that people using the ordinary X-ray machines 
have been able to improve their use and understanding of what ay 
are doing with those machines, in measurements and ‘such things a 
that. 

Mr. Bussey. In the use of X-ray and these new machines, do you 
fee] you are getting a greater percent of what might be termed cures 
for cancer, rather than methods just for retarding it 2 


EFFECTIVENESS OF RADIOLOGICAL THERAPY IN OURING CANCER 


Dr. Harvey. We have now had almost 4 years of experience with 
this big betatron—in August it will be 4 years. On the basis of our 
results so far we can say that we have more people living longer who 
formerly suffered from very difficult types of cancer, which I have ob- 
served with other methods of radiation treatment in the past. Now, 
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{ should stress the point that radiation is probably not the answer to 
incer, but it is certainly one of the methods of treatment, and an 
inprovement both in method and results is definite. 


TREATMENT OF SKIN CANCER 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Farber, where cancer appears on the skin I pre- 
me it is generally referred to as skin cancer. Is a patient that has 
iad a skin cancer one place and had it removed likely to have it appear 
omeplace else 
Farser. The skin cancer to which you refer, Mr. Chairman, is 
very much more common than the one I showed. The one to which 
ou refer is a very common type, particularly in those parts of the 
ountry where men are out of doors a great deal. We do have very 
successful means of treating that form of skin cancer by radiation, 
one of Dr. Harvey’s tools, or by surgery and so on. 

[he one to which I referred is one particular kind of cancer called 
nelanoma, which is the pigmented tumor, sometimes called the black 
cancer, Which arises in the skin and also in other parts of the body and 
-preads to lymph nodes, liver, bones, and lung. 

If the surgeon uses his tools ear ly he may cure many, mary people. 
Many people have been cured by surgery alone. Remarkable cures 

ave been obtained by the use of surgery, also, when there has been a 
pread to other parts of the body which can be treated by surgery. 
(here have been some very courageous operations performed ‘with 
success. But once this kind of a tumor begins to spread rapidly we 
ave had no successful form of therapy. 
This change we described today represents one of the many tools 


which we have used and which have been used by the medical profes- 
sion, and this one offers an entry into the problem, at least, with this 
kind of a temporary effect. 

The patient to whom I referred did have a spread later, after a year 
or so of marked improvement, to his bones and to other organs; so 
it is a somewhat different problem than the case of the skin cance er, 
which is the common form to which you referred. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CIGARETTE SMOKING AND OCCURRENCE OF LUNG 
CANCER 


Mr. Bussey. What progress has been made in the determination of 
the causes of cancer? Someone jokingly said a moment ago that 
smoking has been considered. Has there been any determination on 
that at all, Dr. Rhoads? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Well, I can, because in our institution Dr. Winter with 
Dr. Graham made the first American statistical study of the correla- 
tion of cancer of the lung with smoking, and particularly with the 
smoking of cigarettes. There have been eight other studies confirm- 
ing these observations, inc luding those of Dahl and Hill in England. 

We believe that there is a very real relationship between smoking 
and the occurrence of lung cancer. Smoking certainly is not the only 

cause of lung cancer, nor does in any sense everybody who smokes 
excessively get lung cancer, but there is a correlation between the 
smoking and the amount smoked and the occurrence of cancer of the 
lung, which is a problem of rapidly increasing proportions. 
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More recently they have been able to show that the tar produced b) 
artificially smoking cigarettes will cause cancer of the skin in expel 
mental animals. There is a very extensive study under way in another 
institution than ours, but with which I have the honor to be asso 
ciated. In this study large amounts of this tobacco tar are being pro 
duced by artificially smoking ¢ igarettes in an ingenious mac chine. The 
chemicals which cause the cancer in animals are being extracted fro 
the tar, and their identification is expected in the near future. 

Methods of preventing this, or eliminating from the tobacco the 
active principle are under study; as are possible methods for neutra| 
izing the cancer-producing effects of this tar in animals. 

Dr. Torprna. Mr. Chairman, may I add a remark ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, Dr. T opping. 

Dr. Toprrnc. At the American Epidemiological Society meeting 
a week ago I heard a paper on this subject of the re lationship Seeueen n 
smoking and cancer of the lung. I was quite interested in one aspect 
of it, and that was that there was a definite correlation, as Dr. Rhoads 
has said, between cigarette smoking, but there was no correlation be 
tween cigar smoking or pipe smoking. The implie ‘ation there is that 
it was not the tobacco necessar ily whic h caused the cancer of the lung, 
but that something in the process of perhaps the peculiarities of thi 
cigarette smoking were correlated with cancer of the lung, rather than 
tobacco per se. Otherwise you would find it in heavy cigar smokers 
as well, which they did not find. This paper has not been published. 

Dr. Ruoaps. Just by coincidence, I have here a chart on this subject. 

This chart shows the relationship between smoking and the occur- 
rence of cancer of the lung, from the British study and the American 
study. When the number of cigarettes smoked per day increased, the 
mortality per 100,000 of lung cancer increases sharply. This is the 
correlation Dr. Topping refers to. This shows the cancer produced 
in an animal with the tar prepared from cigarette smoke. 

Dr. Cameron. Mr. Chairman, there has been still another sugges 
tion which indicts cigarettes, from an eminent surgeon in Washing- 
ton. Dr. Rhoads has talked about the hormone relationships of people 
with cancer. It has been suggested that people who smoke are more 
tense, more nervous, and have a different hormone composition from 
the people who do not, and that cancer in the lung and conceivably 
elsewhere may receive emphasis from this, and not from the mechani 
cal act of smoking. 

Since you have brought up the question of the difference between 
cigarettes and cigars, | venture to say that people who smoke ciga- 
rettes are more nervous than people who smoke cigars. But that is 
an example of the complexity you get into when you start to analy Ze 
a specific possibility. 


OTHER KNOWN OR SUSPECTED CAUSES OF CANCER 


Mr. Bussey. What are some of the other suspected causes of 
cancer ¢ 

Dr. Ruoaps. A number of causes of cancer are known, Mr. Chair- 
man. There are certain chemicals which oceur in industrial chemical 
work which will cause cancer if the workers are improperly exposed 
to them. In my opinion these chemicals are presently hazards, because 
of the fact that their cancer producing power is well established. All 





he companies I know about, who handle these chemicals, have 
ken adequate precautions to prevent exposure of the personnel, un 

: there be some wholly unpredictable accident. 

[here is one such chemical, known as betanaphthalene, which will 
roduce regularly cancer of the bladder in the men exposed, from any 
bstantial amount, even though exposure may be of a limited duration. 

\ good many patients have acquired such bladder cancer. 

Now, all of the companies with which I am familiar take adequate 
precautions in their operations, and they watch their personnel and 
exposure, so that curative procedudes can be instituted as changes 

cur. 

There are other chemicals which have weak cancer-producing power. 
[t is interesting to note that some little time ago fhe oil industry was 
nvestigating a new type of catalytic cracking of crude oil to provide 
fuel oil. They were aware of this possibility, that this procedure 
might convert the fuel oil into some cancer-producing effect. Before 
that material was permitted to come in contact with human beings at 
ll, they instituted an extensive study. We were able to prove that 
this “cat” cracked high-temperature oil would make cancer in experi 

ental animals, and we defined within reasonable limitations the na- 
ture of the cancer-producing constituent produced by the high-temper- 
iture cracking, and it is now so diluted that the material is no longer 

izardous. 

So there are a number of causes of what we term “environmental 

incer.” 

We believe, also, that derangement of the body’s own chemistry can 
lead to the production of cancer-producing chemicals, particularly in 
what is called the genital tissues; the breasts, uterus in women, and 
possibly a gland in men. There is much evidence that this is true. 

There are methods coming to hand now, we think, which will permit 
one to analyze human beings for the existence of such a precancerous 
biochemical area and correct it. It can be corrected in animals, 
speaking of experimental animals. 


PROBLEMS OF DISCOVERY AND DIAGNOSIS 


Mr. Bussey. We have been informed from time to time that a great 
\any cancers can be cured if they are caught in time. What sugges- 
tions might you gentlemen have to help people recognize cancer in 
time? I presume they should go to a doctor for a special checkup for 
cancer ¢ : 

Dr. Roaps. I believe Dr. Topping answered that question. It is 
-o much a factor of education of the physicians, as well as the laymen, 
into an awareness of the problem and the ability and willingness to 
ise such procedures as now exist, as well as research to develop new 
procedures which could be employed. We have such procedures for 
the diagnosis of syphilis, and the Public Health Service has worked 
very hard and extensively to devise similar diagnostic tests which 
might be applied on a large scale. 

Quite recently there have been some suggestions in the field in the 
type of biochemical study involved, in which such a test might be 
found. 

Dr. Torrinc. Mr. Chairman, may I add a comment to that ? 
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Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Dr. Torrine. The Public Health Service, through this committee, 
as you know, many years ago instituted a cancer control program to 
the States. I should like to tell you briefly what I have found at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


DIAGNOSTIC CLINIC AT UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In our hospital we have a tumor clinic. That tumor clinic is run 
at an extremely low cost, with a great deal of charity work being done 
through that clinic. Our doctors, as soon as they suspect there may 
be a cancer, either in the charity cases of the hospital, or in the clini 
cases, or in private,patients, send them to this diagnostic clinic. 

Part of this cancer control money which was given to the State of 
Pennsylvania helps to support that clinic. It helps carry some of 
the cost. Through that clinic run many hundreds of people every 
month; women who have a lump in their breast, someone who is 
suspected maybe of cancer who for some reason or other is suspected 
to have an early cancer of the cervix, the head of the womb, or me 
suspected of having cancer of the prostate. That clinic does nothing 
but examinations in an attempt to identify these cancers so early that 
our surgeons and people who are interested in chemotherapy wil! 
have an opportunity to alleviate or cure the cancer. 

Dr. Cameron. Sir, may I further amplify that answer? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Dr. Cameron. There is a stage before this patient gets to this type 
of service which Dr. Topping is describing. Most cancers express 
themselves early, or relatively early, by characteristic signs. The 
entire program of education of the public to accept its responsibility 
in watching for these signs and recognizing them is the core of the 
cancer-control program. 

For example, the average man with cancer of the bladder delays 
5 months after he first sees the first warning sign of cancer of the 
bladder, which is blood in the urine, before he goes to the doctor 
to see what caused it. 

The average woman with cancer of the breast appears in the 
doctor’s office with a tumor slightly larger than a golf ball. 

The average man with cancer of the larynx has been hoarse for 
31/4 months before he first consults the doctor. 

The average woman with cancer of the womb is semiadvanced by 
the time she first appears in these diagnostic clinics. 

So if we are to improve results by moving closer to the full potential 
of modern treatment methods, we have to do it through earlier diag- 
nosis, and that is a problem of education of the public to assume a 
responsibility which they instinctively do not like to assume. Think- 
ing about cancer is not a pleasant thing. I guess I think about it as 
much as anybody else. I cannot talk about anything else. When I 
get a sore on my tongue, I go to the mirror every half an hour to see 
what it is doing. 

Dr. Farner. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word at this point? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 
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INADEQUACIES OF PRESENT KNOWLEDGI 


Dr. Farper. I think what we have been discussing in the last few 
minutes answers one-half of the question. 

Dr. Cameron and Dr. Rhoads pointed out that 25 percent of the 
people are saved now. If we could educate the public, as Dr. Cameron 
has stated, and if we could educate the medical profession to the extent 
we would like, 50 percent would be saved. The remaining 50 percent 
are not saved today because of a lack of knowledge on our part (1) to 
recognize cancer early enough and (2) to cure certain forms of cancer 

cannot treat by methods of proved value. 

There is still no diagnostic test which would permit us to take a 
drop of your blood, or of mine, at this minute and to say with certainty 
that there is or is not cancer, or to name the part of the body where 
that cancer is. There is still no understanding of the basic derange- 
ment of the cell, a basic derangement in the normal cell which makes it 
become a cancer cell, which would permit us to recognize it early or 
to pick out a specific form of treatment for that kind of cancer and 
that kind of cancer only. 

It is the second 50 percent we must think about, too, in answering 
the question which you raised. 

Dr. Topping. Mr. Chairman, I have one more remark. I think we 
vill find that the support of the basic science departments in our 
nstitutions such as the Memorial Hospital, Harvard, and various 
places in the country, is such that those basic science departments 
physiology, biochemistry, and biophysics—will give us many, many 
basic fundamental facts which the people interested in cancer can then 
work with, or the people interested in heart can then work with. It 


is the support of your fundamental basic work which is going on in 
many parts of the country which is going to finally give us some of the 


leads to be applied to the 50 percent which Dr. Farber mentioned. 


RECENT DIAGNOSTIC GAINS 


Mr. Focarry. Dr. Rhoads, we can very truthfully say, can we not, 
on the floor of the House, that definite gains have been made in the 
last few years in diagnosing cancer ? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. Of course, every once in a while we will get some- 
one who if. get up in a general statement and say, “Oh, I do not 
think any gains have been made.” It is difficult for a layman on 
the floor to get up and say, “I know positively there have been.” 

Dr. Ruoaps. Dr. Cameron has some figures on the shift in the de- 
gree of advanced cancer diagnosis in certain States, which answers 
your question more exactly. 

Dr. Cameron. Do you have a minute for that ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Dr. Cameron. Would you turn that slide on, please. 

At the Mayo Clinic an enormous number of patients with cancer 
of the breast have been seen. In the years 1910-19, of the patients 
with cancer of the breast, 63 percent already had the disease extended 
into the glands under the arm, which is a relatively unfavorable 
setting for cure. But of the patients seen in the clinic in 1943 the 
number with that unfavorable setting had dropped to 47 percent. 


. 
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Now, these figures are reflected, of course, in increasing survival] 
rates, 

At the Memorial Hospital in New York, all patients with operable 
breast cancer, which could be treated at all, are such that in 1936 
there were 4714 percent living 5 years later, but of the patients 
treated in 1942 there were 60 percent living 5 years later, 

We studied the situation in Vermont, which was a State small 
enough to be susceptible of careful analysis, and we found that 
1937, of all patients with cancer admitted to Vermont hospitals, only 
20 percent had localized diseases, theoretically candidates for cura 
tive treatment. Ten years later, of all of the patients with cancer 
admitted to Vermont hospitals, 58 percent were found to have loca! 
ized diseases. These figures, again, can be translated into even more 
general terms. 

Here is the analysis of the experience of the changing picture with 
respect to the female policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insu 
ance Co. There has been an 11 percent decline in the death rate from 
cancer among those women in a 10-year period. 

In the age group of 55 to 64, when cancer is at its peak, the per- 
centage decline amounted to 15. 

Then we have these figures from a State—perhaps the State with 
the most accurate tumor registry in the country. We find that of the 
patients registered with cancer, which is nearly all of the patients with 
cancer in the State of Connecticut, in the year 1935 there were 18 per 
cent living 5 years later; but of the patients registered in 1941—and 
this is male only—there were 25 percent living 5 years later. 

The figures for females were somewhat better: 25 percent of all 
women with cancer diagnosed in 1935 were living in 1940. But 39 
percent of all women with cancer diagnosed in 1941 were living 5 years 
later. 

So here is the evidence that we are doing a better job. It is due not 
only to improved treatment techniques, the extension of surgery and 
higher voltage radiation beams and so on, but it is also due to this 
earlier diagnosis which we have been talking about later this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Focarry. Are those the latest figures you have? 

Dr. Cameron. No. These are the latest figures which have been 
published from the State of Connecticut, with the exception of those 
which appeared three weeks ago in the Connecticut State Medical 
Journal. I asked for slides to be made of those, but they were not 
finished in time to bring down. 

Mr. Focarry. How does that recent statement compare with 1941? 

Dr. Cameron. Well, it holds up. I mean, the same kind of im- 
provement is continuing. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is the percentage increasing ? 

Dr. Cameron. The percentage is increasing; yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not think you quite answered my question on the 
new methods of diagnosis of cancer. Have we made definite progress 
in the last 5 years? 

Dr. Ruoaps. There is a double problem here. One is an adminis- 
trative problem of providing facilities for early diagnosis, such as the 
clinic Dr. Topping has referred to. Second is the problem of educa- 
tion of the layman in general on the Cancer Society’s control pro- 
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gram, under the Public Health Service. Third is the education of the 
physician to do this properly when the patient comes to him. Fourth 

the medical school, as Dr. Topping referred to. Finally there is the 
job of getting better techniques for early diagnosis; new methods pre- 
ently unavailable. Progress is being made in all of these fields. 

Mr. Focarry. You have made substantial progress in that field at 
Memorial, have you not? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Memorial is part of Cornell University, and the joint 
work between Cornell and Dr. Papinicalaou and Memorial has 
brought new information, from a study of a definition of cancer cells 
n the fluids discharged from bodily orifices, urine, washing of large 
intestines, sputum and saliva. Many of these are still under study, and 
many are accepted means. 












CANCER BLOOD TEST 









As I remarked, there has been an extensive effort under the Public 
Health Service principally to find a blood test. For the first time 
there is a suggestion that we know in what area or what blood chem- 
stry to look. So there is progress being made in diagnosis by study 
of the cells and body fluids, and progress is being made in picking 
ip abnormal chemistry of the bodv as a basis for a blood test. Prog 
ress is being made in teaching methods and instruction of the public 
and administering diagnostic programs. 
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Mr. Foearry. I think the American Cancer Society is making defi- 
nite progress in the education of people, too. From the pamphlets I 
have seen in the past 2 or 3 years, they appear to be disseminating 
information to more people; and more people, I think, are conscious 
of it than were 7 or 8 years ago. Is that not true, Dr. Cameron? 

Dr. Cameron. Yes. That is a matter of record as the results of 
continuing surveys which have been made in the public-opinion polls 
at intervals of 3 or 4 years would indicate, on the knowledge people 
have of cancer. It has shown a constant rise. It is not as great as 
we would like, to be sure, but there has been a steady rise in the 
acceptance of cancer knowledge. 











LUNG CANCER 

















Mr. Focartry. Dr. Rhoads, you talked about lung cancer in men. 
Is that on the increase ? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Yes. The increase is almost as sharp as that curve 
showing the relationship between cigarette smoking and lung cancer 
nortality. It is up very markedly. 

You have more exact figures, I think, Dr. Cameron, than I have on 
the numerical increase. 

Dr. Cameron. I do not have them in my head. It is, I know, the 
most. rapidly increasing form of cancer, and it has probably already 
hecome the leading form of cancer. 

Mr. Focarry. That is in men, but it does not affect. women? 

Dr. Cameron. There is a little increase in women. The sex differ: 
ential between men and women is very marked. TI have heard it was 
as high as 20 to 1. 
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Mr. Foaarry. Does cigarette smoking or heavy cigarette smoking 
in women have any effect? There are women who smoke pretty heav- 
ily. Does this show up in cuieant 

Dr. Ruoaps. This is a matter which the statisticians are having 
quite a battle about at this time. I have been to a discussion of that 
not too long ago. There is an increase of lung cancer in women, It 
is not anywhere near so marked as the increase in men, but then the 
use of tobacco by women is not nearly so great. The increase in the 
use of tobacco by women is not so great. The base was originally 
lower, so relatively fewer women seem to smoke than do men. 

This is the only form of cancer with which I am familiar in which 
the death rate on an age adjusted basis is steadily increasing. All the 
other forms on an age adjusted basis are turning down, as the figures 
Dr. Cameron gave showed you. 

Mr. Focarry. Does that hold true in other forms of cancer in 
women ¢ 

Dr. Rwoaps. The improvement in death rates is very, very striking. 
It is as much as 25 percent for some types of cancer in women. That 
was shown in Dr. Cameron’s slides, from Dr. Dublin’s figures. 


REVISED ESTIMATE FOR NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


Mr. Foearry. I notice in the American C ancer Society’s proposed 
budget you have a figure showing that this year’s Bureau of the Budget 
allowance will be $22 million. You are suggesting that $26,352,000 
be appropri: ited. 

I do got know whether you know it or not, but we have just received 
the revised figures from the Bureau of the Budget. Instead of $22 
million is it $15,780,000. That cut, as I understand it, includes a $4 
million construction grant, which leaves $2,220,000 as a cut in other 
programs. 

I presume that one of the cuts will be against the grants to medical 
schools for the teaching in the cancer field. It will not be what Dr. 
Topping presumed, which was 20 percent as a high cut. We have 
been told it will be as much as a 30 percent cut. 

If that 30 percent cut should stand in the teaching grants how will 
that affect the teaching program ? 

Dr. Farser. The teaching and research, Mr. Fogarty? A 30-per- 
cent cut? 


EFFECT OF CURTAILING GRANTS FOR TEACHING OF MEDICAL SUBJECTS 


Mr. Focarry. A 30-percent cut in grants for teaching. What are 
those grants now, $25,000? 

Dr. Torrrnc. $25,000 to the medical schools now, and $5,000 to each 
of the dental schools. 

Mr. Focarry. How would that affect these medical schools if they 
received a 30-percent cut ¢ 

Dr. Farser. I think it would be unfortunate, Mr. Fogarty, because 
the tremendous good which has arisen from this program, I think, 
would be jeopardized at once. 

I do not know of any medical school in the country which is boast- 
ing of surplus funds. 
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I think this program will have to suffer because of lack of avail- 
ibility of other funds to replace money of this kind. Did you want 
to spes ak to that? 

Dr. Torrrna. Yes. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Focarry. Let me follow that up just a minute. Dr. Topping, 
you brought up a point here this morning which had not been brought 
up be fore. You said that Pennsylvania U niversity is receiving more 
funds today from tuition sources and from endowments and from vol- 
intary sources than it received 10 years ago. 

M: rybe the person who answered this question for me at the begin- 
ning of this week, when he made the statement that the medical se hools 

ere in much better shape financially than they have been in the past, 
neant they have more money avail: ible. 

\s I understood you, you said that the money from these sources 
provided for as much as 34 percent of the over head—— 

Dr. Torrrne. That was 10 years ago. Twenty-one percent now. 

Mr. Focarry. Even though the funds have increased, the load car- 
ried has gone down 13 percent. 

Dr. Toprrnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. From 34 to 21 percent. 

Dr. Toprinc. That is correct. 

[ think you will find figures similar to that in most all of your 
medical schools. The study which was made recently of all the medi- 
cal schools indicated that same relationship. 

There is one other thing you might think about, too. One of the 


osts in our medical schools today, which is increasing constantly, is 
our maintenance and repair cost. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR COSTS 


Most of our institutions in medicine were built in the early 1920’s 
or before. Very little money has been available, although great effort 
has been put into accumulation of funds, to rebuild and rehabilitate 
those buildings now getting older each year. We have not been very 
successful. Some institutions have and some have not. 

As you know, the older a building gets the higher your maintenance 
cost goes. You have to replace the heating plant, the plumbing, and 
all sorts of things. Every year there are increasing costs for mainte- 
nance, 

That is why these endowment funds or voluntary contributions and 
all, even though they have increased, are actually carrying a smaller 
percentage of ‘the total cost of medical education. 


EFFECT OF CURTAILING PREDOCTORAL AND POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Now, we have had programs in the National Cancer 
Institute, National He 2art Institute, and National Mental Health In- 
stitute which provided appropriations for predoctoral and postdoc- 
toral fellowships. I think this year the predoctoral courses have been 
eliminated, have they not, with the expectation that the National Sci- 
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ence Foundation would assume that responsibility? We still carry 
funds for postdoctoral courses. 

The full committee met this morning on the independent. offices 
appropriation—the first appropriation bill for 1954, I find they have 
cut the request of the National Science Foundation by $9,275,600. Of 
that the cut for grants, subsidies, and contributions is $8,971,000, 
Looking through the report there is no mention made of these pr 
doctoral fellowships, but I would presume, from this large cut whi 
takes them back to about what they had last year, they have cut out al! 
apppropriations for predoctoral fellowships. 

ow, how effective has that program been / 

Dr. Torrixe. I think in the main it has been extremely effective, 
because what it has done is to allow one of the basic science students, 
such as a boy who is a candidate for a Ph. D. in biochemistry or bio 
physics, to have some support during the period when he is studying 
for his degree. That is alla \ predoctorate fellow means; that they 
are supporting him before he actually receives his degree. That sup 
port has been extremely small. I do not know the exact vabdaaibage 
of his total cost, but as I recall it it is something on the order of $1,600 
a year tothe boy. As I remember it, some of those various predocto1 
ate fellows were a little higher, up to $1,800. 

Then the postdoctorate fellowship is after he has gotten his Ph. D. 
degree, which then allows him to have a year or 2 or 3 years, perhaps, 
with an outst: anding person in his particular field, to deve lop his own 
originality under some guidance from his senior. The predoctorate 
fe sHlowship i is just giving him an opportunity after he has gotten his 
Bachelor’s degree, instead of having to go out and earn a living, 
to really become versed in science under the predoctorate scheme, and 
then to apply that science and develop originality and technique under 
an outstanding investigator for a little “while after he has had his 
degree. 

Both of them dovetail. To cut one out means you are going to re- 
duce the final number of scientists you have. We would get back into 
the same position we were when with the draft policies of World War 
II they reduced our scientists so deeply that it took us until 1949 to 
get back to the number of Ph. D. degrees in the universities being 
given in 1940. It took that long to reac “h that level. 

Even with the tremendous increase in science and technology, in 
industry and medicine and everywhere, during that time with this 
tremendous development in science and industry, and reducing the 
number of people who could carry it on and further develop it, we 
may find this will do the same thing now, if we reduce the predoctorate 
and postdoctorate fellowships in size. 

Mr. Focarry. If we reduce these programs, that means retarding 
the progressive program you have talked about this morning, the 
programs designed to find the answers to some of these unanswered 
medical problems; is that a true statement ? 

Dr. Farser. This is the stockpile, Mr. Fogarty, ef research workers. 

Mr. Fooarry. Is that a factual statement ! 

Dr. Farner. That is a factual statement and a very sound one. 

Mr. Focarry. Can anybody tell me I am wrong when I make that 
statement ¢ 
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Dr. Cameron. No. I would like to highlight it by pointing this 
Two of the important developments we have had here today, 
chemotherapy and these newer developments in radiation therapy, 
both eame about as the result of forced draft applied to science in war- 
me. What we are doing is asking to apply some forced draft to this 
ncer research in peacetime, so that we can continue to make that kind 
Progr um work, in order to have progress. 
Torrinc. That forced draft, Mr. Chairman, must in part at 
“ be composed of people, because the work cannot go on without 
mstantly increasing supply of well trained young men. 


INADEQUACY OF STATE MEDICAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Focarry. Dr. Harvey, in showing one of your slides today you 
howed a picture of a man in a mental institution with a cancerous 
rowth on his face that had gone altogether too far. It seems to me 
ny ordinary person would never have allowed it to have gone that far 
f he had been given any kind of a break in society. 

I presume if that man was in a mental institution, it was a State 
nstitution; is that right? 

Dr. Harvey. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. That was evidence to my mind, that when we talk 
ibout the States assuming a greater share of the cost of research, that 

they first should carry out their responsibility to provide adequate care 
ind treatment to people in mental institutions, in tubercular sani- 
tariums and in old-age homes. I think that is true of almost every 
State in the Union, is it not? 

Dr. Harvey. Tlinois is not unusual in the respect that it does not 
have adequate medical personnel to cover these welfare institutions, 
mental hospitals, and so forth. There are many of those that are go- 
ing along with their most urgent problem cases and the others just 
have to vegetate for lack of funds and personnel. 

Mr. Fogarty. I know in our own State we think that we take pretty 
cood care of our mentally ill patients. I remember prior to 1935 or 
1936 our mental institutions were about as bad asany. I do not know 
how many millions of dollars the State spent to match contributions 
through the Public Works Administration to build a number of 
buildings there. At the present time those buildings are overcrowded 

ind we know that patients are not being given the attention they 
should receive, patients who are there through no fault of their own. 

I do not know the financial condition of many of the States, but in my 
own State we find it very difficult to meet the obligations of the day. 
Even though we have increased taxes—we have in the past 3 or 4 years 
imposed a sales tax to meet some of these expenses—we still are not 
taking adequate care of our own people in these institutions. 

Dr. Harvey. May I make an additional comment? It is in relation 
to this question and the previous question you asked about the ability 
of some of these educational institutions to carry on this good work 
in the absence of continued, full-scale support. 

In Illinois, the State Budgetary Commission has ordered a status 
quo as far as the educational institutions’ budgets are concerned, and 
that has been vigorously supported by the new Governor. In our case 
the status quo they have recommended actually represents a little over 
a $1 million cut in our budget this next year. 
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The University of Wisconsin, I understand, in the last 2 weeks, 
has suffered an even more severe blow from its budgetary commission, 

There is another thing to be faced here, and that is that if rising 
costs for personnel, nonprofessional personnel like plumbers, nurses, 
nurses’ aides and whatnot continue, we are going to have to do less 
work on the same money, or a little less money, then we were doing 
before. 

In Chicago, particularly, there are two large veteran hospital 
opening this year. Their salary scales are above any of the othe: 
institutions in the vicinity. Therefore, unless we have budgets 
raise our personnel correspondingly, we are going to lose personne] 


IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. I think that is generally true, whether it be in a 
State budget or Federal. If we adopt the status quo program, eve 
though we might appropriate this year what you had in 1953, it would 
actus ally mean a reduction in the overall amount. It would not show 
as the figures show, that we are going to continue these programs at 
the present level, because of the ad litional costs that have occurred 
during the past year. 

Dr. Harvey. If you cut out, or reduce this estimate for educational 
support, I do not see where we in Illinois can pick it up and go on at 
the present level. 

Dr. Topping. May I say something? I think this would hold 
generally true for most medical schools: They are a drain on the 
universities’ budgets; in other words, for the medical school, by the 
time you count your tuition, your grants and every source of income, 
it is still a deficit for the university. It is paid out of the university's 
budget, either from its endowment, and that means going into capital, 
and that cannot long continue if it is a private institution, or from 
the university’s budget from the State, if it is a public institution. 

You mentioned veterans’ hospitals. We have a great responsi- 
bility to staff veterans’ hospitals, and when I say to staff them, we in 
the educational business now must turn out more nurses, we must 
turn out more physical therapists, occupational therapists, and doc- 
tors, because the Veterans’ Administration of the Federal Government 
does not produce, per se, either the medical personnel or these ancillary 
personnel that are needed in the veterans’ hospitals. In order to do 
that we have to increase our nursing education; we have to increase 
our training of physical therapists and occupational therapists. We 
cannot do that if our medical school budgets are reduced because they 
are already a drain upon the university. If you reduce them further 
they will be a greater drain upon the university and then the univer 
sity cannot support occupational therapists, nursing, and these other 
things. 

It is extremely complicated, and it seems to me this committee, in 
the field of medical education, could very well have, before you finally 
close your books on your hearings this year, perhaps someone from 
the Association of the American Medical Colleges, or perhaps someone 
from the schools of public health, because the situation at this time 
in our medical schools, and in our whole medical institutions, is 
extremely critical because of the reductions that have been indicated 
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some of the State budgets, because of proposals such as Congress- 
man Fogarty has mentioned in the Federal budget. We may be 
seriously disrupted for several years and we are not going to be able 
to supply the people you need in your veteran hospitals, which are 

upposed to support and provide medical service to the veterans. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you running at a deficit this year in your medical 
co ool ¢ 

Dr. Torprina. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Focarry. How much ? 

Dr. Torrrne. Our deficit this year is about $400,000 in our medical 
school. That means that that is made up out of our university funds. 

Mr. Foearry. Dr. Farber, I think that you gave a good summary of 
the effects of these teachings grants on the medical schools, and to my 
mind it was a very sensible one because of the progress that has been 
made in surgery and radiation and new techniques that have been 
developed. Unless young doctors or medical students are given an 
opportunity some way to find out about new developments, they will 
never know them and will not be able to use them on their patients. 

Dr. Farser. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. There is no question about that ? 

Dr. Farser. None at all. I think that is a very accurate statement. 


BOSTON CHILDREN’S CANCER RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Mr. Focarry. Dr. Farber is the head of—I do not know what you 
call it formally—but it is commonly known in New England as the 
Jimmy Fund Hospital in Boston. I wish that you would take just a 
couple of minutes to tell the committee what that hospital is doing 


what it was established for; how it was established, and what contri- 
butions the Federal Government made in the building and equipping 
of it. 

Dr. Farser. The Jimmy Fund is the popular name for the Chil- 
dren’s Cancer Research Foundation, which is connected with the 
Children’s Hospital of Boston and the Harvard Medical School. Al- 
though it is a separate financial endeavor, its program concerns the 
care of children having cancer and research concerning new methods 
of treatment and concerning the causes of cancer in children. 

The work began with appropriations from the programs that we 
have been talking about today. The first research beg: in with a $10,000 
grant from the National Cancer Institute. The $1,500,000 building 
was stimulated by a gift of $100,000, or a grant, through the National 
Cancer Institute for equipment. Just as Dr. Topping mentioned the 
case in Philadelphia, we have the stimulation of private donors on the 
basis of a Federal grant for a small part of the whole. 

The end result of all this, through the research grant and through 
the National Cancer Institute, in collaboration with the programs at 
the Harvard Medical School, and with the support of the Cancer 
Society there, and with the Jimmy Fund itself, is that we are able to 
give what we call total care to about 180 children with widespread 
cancer at any one time, and carry out a research program which in- 
cludes about 60 people who are doing research and 20 more supporting 
people, or a total of 80 in all. 
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Mr. Focarry. The establishment of this hospital has helped tre 
mendously m research, and especially research in leukemia in children ‘ 

Dr. Farner. We have had an opportunity to carry out work we 
never could have carried out otherwise. 

Mr. Fogarry. You have children living at the present time that 
had no chance at all for living 2 or 3 years ago ¢ 

Dr. Farner. On the basis of work done there, and work done in 
many other institutions such as the Sloan-Kettering Institute, the 
National Cancer Institute, and other places throughout the country. 

Dr. Torrinc. | would like to add a word. This problem of 
linancing research is spread over a very wide base in any institution 
such asours. We have people who contribute regularly small amounts 
of money, each one of them, to our research program. We have in- 
dustries in our area that contribute regularly to the university’s 
research programs. We have received grants from the American 
Cancer Society, from the American Heart Association, and so forth. 
We use certain portions of our endowment funds and we receive grants 
from the National Heart Institute, or the National Cancer Society, 
and all of them together make up our research programs. 


BENEFITS TO PUBLIC FROM FEDERAL MEDICAL PROGRAM 


The point is that many times the stimulus and the impetus given 
by the Federal grant will allow the individual with responsibility in 
the local community to use that in order to further his support in 
order to build around the research program. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, every grant that is made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this field of medical research will be of benefit to every 
person living in the country, the taxpayers. 

Dr. Torrine. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. They are getting something back for the taxpayers’ 
contributions that they are making. It is not an intrastate benefit 
at all. It is a nationwide and worldwide problem. These diseases 
are not peculiar to one State or one country. 

Dr. Torrrnc. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. Until you find the answer you will just have to keep 
going; is that so/ 

Dr. Torrine. If you want to find the answer. 

Dr. Ruoapes. This is my seventh year of appearing before this com- 
mittee, or other committees relating to Federal support of scientific 
work. My first appearance was when I was in the Army in 1945. 
It became clear that there was a substantial social demand that there 
be created a research machine competent to handle these problems, 
which had never been approached on an adequate scale, in my opinion. 
I regarded that as a public edict, and it was obeyed. We have over 
the past 7 years created these scientific machines. We have educated 
scientists. We have caused them to move from city to city and take 
up new occupations, to compose new teams, which are turning out 
the new facts that go into this battle. Having built this army and 
engaged in a war, you propose seriously to disband the army and 
give up the war, as I understand it. I regard that as a very silly busi- 
ness that will cost us a great de “ of money in the end. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, doctor, I do not think you mean that we are 
proposing that. This proposal came out of the ‘Bureau of the Budget. 
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[t is not a proposal of this committee. It is something that happened 
in the Bureau of the Budget in the last 2 or 3 weeks, and it is a pro- 
posal that we have before us at the present time. 

I hope that the committee, or the Congress itself, will refuse to go 
along with the recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget. I have 
to pay taxes as well as any other individual - the country, and I wanta 
balanced budget as soon as we can get it, but I am not going to 
sacrifice, by my vote, any of these funds to bal: ance any budget. I do 
not think that the people of the country want the budget balanced 
by cutting a few million out of the research grants that we have been 
prov iding i in the Public Health Service. I think the results you people 
have spoken about this morning, and the progress that has been made, 
and the interest that has been stimulated by these Federal grants, are 
going to pay off a hundredfold on the few million that we have appro- 
priated over the past 7 or 8 years in these categorical programs. It is 
difficult sometimes to get the story you have told us to the other Mem- 
bers of Congress. I am confident myself that if every Member of Con- 
cress had the opportunity of listening to you doctors as we have this 
morning, we would not be appropriating $22 million; we would be ap- 
propriating $50 million for the National Cancer Institute. That is one 
of the difficulties we have when we get on the floor with this bill. We 
have the problem of convincing some of these people of the necessity 
of the Federal Government in this field. 

I have always maintained this was a proper field for the Federal 
Government, and I do not know whether you people agree with me or 
not, but I have always been against what is commonly termed 
“socialized medicine.” I can think of no better answer to socialized 
medicine than the Federal Government providing funds for research 
into these diseases of mankind and finally finding the answer. If we 
can do that, there will be no need of a socialized-medicine program of 
any kind. 

Do you agree with that, Dr. Farber ¢ 

Dr. Farser. I certainly do. I think that is very well phrased. 

May I adda word? These grant programs and teaching programs 
financed through this National Cancer Institute represent “democrac Vv 
in action because there is an equalization of opportunity throughout 
the entire country for the support of men that have ideas, no matter 
where they live and where they work, and until funds of this magni- 
tude became available through the Federal Government, and through 
great. organizations such as the American Cancer Society and the 
American Heart Association, and so on, such equality of opportunity 
was not the case in the medical schools of this country. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL GRANT FUNDS 


Mr. Fogarty. Most of you men who have appeared here this morn- 
ing have had something to do with the administration of some of these 
Federal funds. 

Have you noticed at any time any mismanagement of these funds by 
the Public Health Service, or by the schools that receive these funds? 

Dr. Ruoaps. I know that the general impression is that the funds 
have been very well handled. I have been in contact with the National 
Cancer Institute’s funds since 1938. 


82602—53——_17 
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Mr. Focarry. Has anything ever been brought to your attention 
that showed in any of these programs a waste of Federal funds? 

Dr. Farser. Nothing whatsoever. 

Dr. Torrine. Mr. Chairman, I am in a little peculiar position, hav 
ing been for 16 years on the side of the administration of these funds 
and having considerable responsibility, as you will recall, for them. 
I could never find during those 16 years any indication of mismanage- 
ment of funds. For the past year I have been out, as I have explained, 
and have been at the University of Pennsylvania. From seeing what 
is being done there and by talking to various people on the staff of the 
medical school and the dental school, I have found no evidence what- 
soever in our institution of mismanagement, or any overexpenditures 
that could be traced to improper management of funds at the Federal 
level or at the local institution level. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you ever seen any signs of duplication of Fed- 
eral activities with these funds? 

Dr. Torrina. I am a strong believer that in the field of research 
there can be no duplication. Eve sryone approaches a problem from a 
slightly different angle, and where his originality and his imagination 
and his scientific background lead him. 

Mr. Focarry. In this morning’s ee of the Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices, in dealing with ‘the National Science F oundation, they 
made this statement: 


The committee is much interested in the coordination and elimination of 
duplication in connection with all scientific research. 


Now, do you know of any duplication of scientific research that is 
going on because of these grants, or any grants of the National Science 


Foundation ¢ 

Dr. Torrine. I would like to say we have had an example here this 
morning of what perhaps someone might call duplication, if they were 
not familiar with scientific procedures. 

You heard Dr. Rhoads mention chemotherapy and the studies in 
chemotherapy in New York. You heard Dr. Farber talk about chemo- 
therapy in Boston. I do not believe that either one would be willing 
to agree that what they were doing was in any way a duplication of 
what the other was doing, or of the chemotherapeutic studies being 
conducted at the National Cancer Institute under Dr. Scherer. 

On that point, you have three people using the same terms, but they 
are approaching the problem from an entirely different angle, with 
entirely different technical background, and they are not duplicating 

2ach other’s work. 


SUPPLY * BETATRONS 


Mr. Focarry. Dr. Harvey, you mentioned this betatron. Are there 
any other betatrons in the country at the present time ? 

Dr. Harvey. The Memorial Hospital in New York has one that is 
being installed. I believe that it is beginning to operate. 

Dr. Ruoaps. It is beginning to operate. 

Mr. Focarry. Are they the only two? 

Dr. Harvey. There is one in operation at the Memorial Hospital in 
New York City. There is a larger similar unit in operation in San 
Francisco at the University of California. There are several other 
units actually ordered and their delivery is anticipated this summer 
w fall. 
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Mr. Focarry. They are pretty expensive. 

Dr. Harvey. They are. 

These betatrons, as we know them, run in terms of $100,000 to $200,- 
000 apiece. Now, there are other more expensive units. The one in 
California cost even more than that. 

Mr. Focarry. So it is not an easy thing for an institution to build 
one or to buy one? 

Dr. Harvey. I should add this, that one is bei “ing installed in Hou- 

ston, Tex. The point is, though, on these mac shines, as soon as they 
have been worked out and their real place found, manufacturing c osts 
can be reduced, really cut in half. 

Dr. Ruoaps. This is only the beginning of new machines to come. 
We are already in the drawing stage on machines of much greater 
energy to follow our betatron. 


PROBLEMS OF STAFFING HOSPITALS 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Harvey, you spoke about the two Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals in Chicago. I can see that is going to cause 
a very particular problem as far as staffing hospitals is concerned 
around Chicago. Is it not a fact that the hospitals in general are 
having a hard time getting help? Is that not true all over the 
country ¢ 

Dr. Harvey. The problem is already acute. 

Mr. Bussey. Not only in Chicago, but anywhere in the country. 
Would you not say that? 

Dr. Torrtnc. We have a 500-bed hospital in Philadelphia about 
three blocks from our school. It was just dedicated in February, as 
I recall. 

Mr. Bussey. Is this a problem in Boston, Dr. Farber ? 

Dr. Farner. The personnel problem is extremely difficult. It is 
critical. There are large parts of many hospitals unstaffed and beds 
unfilled because we cannot get enough nurses and technicians, not to 
speak of doctors. 

Dr. Torrtne. Maybe you would like to know that we have a new 
school that was set up about 4 years ago called the School of Medical 
Auxiliary Services. It was designed in order to try to supply through 
the educational process some of these ancillary personnel to hospitals 
such as physical therapists, occupational therapists, medical technolo- 
gists, and so forth. In order for that to properly flourish our univer- 
sity has a great responsibility to try to increase our funds to support 
the school. 

Our school is designed to help supply the veterans’ hospitals, the 
Federal hospitals, such as the Army and the Navy hospitals, the 
voluntary hospitals, and that is a part of our educational program. 
It is going to be extremely difficult, but it is extremly urgent and 
necessary because of the shortage of 'these personnel, 

Mr. Bussey. Coming from C hicago, I am more familiar with that 
situation than elsewhere. They have been hi aving a terrific problem 
because of the wages paid by surrounding industries for defense work. 
What is your experience in New York, Dr. Rhoads? 

Dr. Rioaps. Well, exactly the same as the ones reported from other 
parts of the country. We have not had to close any beds. We have 
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in the past few years opened up a new hospital, the property of New 
York City. It has been barely possible to keep the beds filled because 
of the nurse shortage. We have had times when we have had 1 nurse 
presumably responsible for more than 100 sick patients. There have 
been disasters because of the shortage of personnel. 

Mr. Bussey. Does anyone have any information with regard to the 
over-all shortage of doctors to staff the hospitals? What is that sit- 
uation, generally speaking ¢ 

Dr. Farner. I do know that in many of the city and State institu- 
tions there is a very grave shortage of doctors. In some of the large 
city institutions like New York City, I am told, for example, the num- 
ber of interns is down to a very critical level. 

Dr. Ruoaps. That is correct. 


INADEQUACY OF VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Someone mentioned the raising of funds being re- 
tarded because of the tax situation. 

Dr. Ruoaps. I did. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the situation, Dr. Rhoads? Would a tax re- 
duction by this Congress have a tendency to make it easier for you to 
get private contributions? 

Dr. Ruoaps. I do not think that I am a good enough economist to 
give you a reliable answer. Certainly the institutions whose repre- 
sentatives have addressed you this morning, except from State uni- 
versities, all were created and are basically kept under way because 
of gifts from private individuals, so-called endowments, 

The record on giving is quite clear. The fortunes of the type on 
which we set up these institutions are no longer in existence and can- 
not be accumulated with the existing tax policies, I am informed. 
There has been a shift, as you know, from the creation of substantial 
endowments to a hand-to-mouth system by which the voluntary in- 
stitution solicits funds on a broad scale each year. I believe that if a 
tax reduction is effected, the ability to collect small sums will be fa- 
vorable, but I would point out again these are big operations that have 
been created to solve big problems. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not an expert on taxes, I am frank to admit, but 
as I understand the problem the taxes of these people who would 
probably be inclined to support these institutions are so high at the 
present time that they are not in a position to accumulate money with 
which to make the donations; is that about what the problem is? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Yes. I am sure that the evidence supports that view. 

Dr. Torppine. There are several recently published books having to 
do with corporate giving and individual giving in the field of charity 
such as we are speaking about today, and the point has been frequently 
made, erroneously, that the high tax structure we now have has 
naturally increased the amount of giving to such things as the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society and to our private institutions, .but in these recent 
books the indication is pretty clear that is not actually occurring, be- 
cause the higher level of taxes has caused a sufficient amount of resent- 
ment in many instances to the point where once they might normally 
be tempted, we will say, to help support one of the voluntary groups, 
now they feel resentment toward the whole tax structure, and are 
against that. 





Dr. Ruoaps. We have here Mr. Barrts as a visitor at my invitation. 
He is in charge of the Memorial Center to support activities program 
and has been in the fund-raising field for some years, including leading 
the community chest drive in Houston. Perhaps he could answer this 
more factually than I. 

Mr. Barrts. I think the outstanding fact about voluntary dealing 
in this country is that large individu: ul gifts have been on the decline 
primarily beginning about 1930. I am not quite sure of my figures, 
but I think vou would find that at least 60 to 70 percent of the total 
amount of philanthropic funds given back in those days came from 
individuals and from large fortunes that were accumulated. The 
total amount of money given in this country at the present time, from 
the latest figures, is larger in dollars than it has ever been. It has been 
going up constantly in dollars. In terms of percent of income it has 
been going down, and of course in terms of purchasing power it has 
been going down also because things have been going up. The one 
factor that has replaced somewhat the large gifts, which I said have 
been disappearing, has been the giving on the part of corporations, 
or businesses, but still the overall point which has been made here holds 
good ; namely, that it is impossible now under the present tax structure 
to accumulate large fortunes of the kind that are ddeniaie to support 
the capital structures that have been giving before. Even if the tax 
laws do favor gifts, which they do up to 20 percent of the net taxable 
income in the case of corporations, still fortunes just do not exist. 
When it comes to contributions for research from company sources, | 
think that it can be safely said that is on the increase, but is still far 
below what was given by individuals before. 

Mr. Bussey. Are not these gifts from individuals a legitimate de 
duction for income-tax purposes ¢ 

Mr. Barrrs. They are up ci 20 percent of the net taxable income. 
The law was amended last yea 

Mr. Foearry. Dr. Topping, you quoted from a pamphlet you had 
that your medical students have averaged $500 in earnings in the 
summertime. 

Dr. Torrina. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty, Now, there is a limitation in the income-tax law, I 
believe, that a dependent cannot earn over $600. If that was amended 
so they could earn $800, that might make some difference in the aver- 
age earnings of these students duri ing the summer period. 

Dr. Toprtne. Right. My son worked last year as a building laborer 
and joined the union in order to have a position that paid him well. 
He worked very hs ird during the summer. He gave up his job when 
he had reached $592, as I recall. I was not quite sure, and IT was a 
little disturbed. We had an agreement that I would carry his salary 
from that time until school started if he would quit his job. 

Now, you will find many fathers with sons who have to do that in 
order to keep their one dependent. My son is in the University of 
Maryland. He uses his earnings to pay his tuition, to pay for his 
books and living expenses, but he could not continue to earn at. his 
full capacity during the summer because of the $600 limitation on his 
earnings. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much. We appreciate your testi- 
mony this morning. 
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Dr. Cameron. May I submit for the record the statement of Mr. 
James Adams in support of the building appropriation. He was not 
able to come. 


Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES S. ADAMS 


I am James S. Adams, a general partner in the banking firm of Lazard Freres 
& Co., in New York City. I am chairman of the research committee and former 
chairman and present member of the executive committee of the American Can- 
cer Society and a member of the National Advisory Cancer Council. 

I have frequently appeared before appropriate committees of the Congress 
to urge adequate support for the National Cancer Institute in its fight against 
this disease and I regret that this year, due to a prior engagement which takes 
me to Texas, I will have to forego this opportunity of talking to you directly 
and express my thoughts in this prepared statement. 

I speak from the viewpoint of a taxpayer as well as a participant in a volun- 
tary public effort to find the cure and solution for this dread disease of cancer. 
As a businessman and as a banker, as well as a citizen, I am fully aware of the 
necessity of national economies which will permit a reduction in Government 
outlays, but in the field of cancer research and control, in which the National 
Cancer Institute operates now as part of the full-fledged Government Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, I believe strongly and sincerely that 
the Bureau of the Budget allowance which you now have before you is inade- 
quate and that the amounts recommended by the American Cancer Society are 
essential if the gains that have already been made in the long and continuing 
fight against cancer are to be secured and if we are to have a firm basis for mak- 
ing further advances in the future. 

I know that Dr. Rhoads, Dr. Farber, Dr. Harvey and Dr. Cameron will give 
you realistic and stimulating reports on the progress which has been made in 
the field of cancer research and cancer control since the program of the 
National Cancer Institute was launched some years ago. 

As you know, this program has had the support of prominent members of both 
parties who recognize in cancer a nonpartisan problem concerned with the 
health of all our people and we are glad to acknowledge the growing determi- 
nation of members of the Congress to continue to wage this fight with increasing 
effectiveness and to provide the necessary tools for this purpose. 

I would like to direct my remarks solely to the necessity for the construction 
of additional research facilities in this country. The picture of progress made, 
the expanding program, the increasing number of scientists and doctors devoting 
their lives to this purpose, are all hopeful signs for the future. But the’ fact 
remains that unless we provide additional facilities in which cancer research 
can be carried out we may well fail in realizing the full potential progress of the 
next few years which now seems to be within our grasp. 

We are recommending that the Bureau of the Budget allowance of $4 million 
for this purpose be increased to $5 million, and I would like to recount, briefly, 
a résumé of this construction program as it was originally contemplated. 

The Congress and particularly this committee several years ago was fully 
aware that the necessary expansion of this program and the utilization of the 
talents of the scientists who are being trained and other facilities which are 
being made available would be hindered unless additional laboratory space and 
facilities were provided in which they could carry out their work. 

Accordingly, back in 1947 and 1948 when this program was originally being 
set up, a careful survey indicated that the sum of $25 million was the least 
amount which would provide adequate additional physical facilities at hospitals, 
laboratories, medical schools, and the like where the cancer research work which 
we were preparing to support could be undertaken. We fully expected, at that 
time, that this $25 million would be pump-priming money and that additional 
support for these facilities would be available from other sources. For the fiscal 
years 1948, 1949, and 1950 Congress appropriated $16,303,000 of this total of 
$25 million. There have been no appropriations for construction in 1951, 1952, 
or 1953 though we have advocated the completion of this program in each of the 
last 3 years. 
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To the $16,303,000 already appropriated, and very largely expended, I am 
glad to tell you that the expectation we had as to the availability of other funds 
was fully realized. For every Government dollar six additional dollars have 
gone into building from private and other local sources. So for the $16,303,000 
of Federal funds there has been nearly $100 million of additional funds, or a total 
building program of upward of $120 million resulting. The $16,303,000 was allo- 
cated to 55 different construction projects at 49 institutions in 27 States; 46 of 
these projects have been completed and it is expected that the remaining 9 will 
be finished this year. 

In spite of the fact that no new funds have been available for the past 3 years 
there are presently applications on file from 46 institutions totaling some $15 
million whose needs were not fully met from the original $16,308,000, It is for 
these additional research facilities that we now advocate an appropriation of 
$5 million for fiscal 1954. It is our hope that this appropriation will be followed 
by $3,700,000 in the next year to make the original total of $25 million. 

We believe strongly that the Congress should reinstate the construction pro- 
gram in this modest way in order that we may consolidate the gains which have 
already been made in this fight against cancer. 


Dr. Cameron. I would like also to insert a continuation of my own 
remarks in support of the cancer-control program of the National 
Cancer Institute. 

Mr. Bussey. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


CONTINUATION OF REMARKS BY CHARLES S. CAMERON, M. D. 
INVESTIGATION OF NEW TREATMENTS AND TESTS 


sefore turning to the subject of cancer control, I desire to call the committee’s 
attention to the inclusion, in the res,arch grant-in-aid total of $7,100,000, of the 
sum of $200,000 specifically earmarked for investigating questionable, unortho- 
dox, or controversial treatments for cancer. This is an increasing problem—as 
the committee must be aware—for within the last 2 years the Congress itself 
has listened to claims of the alleged effectiveness of a number of cancer treat- 
ments and to the inevitable charges of apathy, intolerance, and collusive ob- 
struction on the part of organized medicine. 

Two years ago, certain interested agencies, such as the National Cancer 
Institute, the American Cancer Society, the American Medical Association, and 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration, sponsored the formation, within the 
National Research Council, of the Committee on Cancer Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment, the purpose of which is: (1) To test or arrange for the proper testing of 
any new, unproved, and unaccepted method of diagnosing or treating cancer, 
and (2) to analyze the results of such tests so as to reach a sound, dependable 
conclusion as to the value of any given treatment and its place in medical prac- 
tice. Given an adequate staff and the necessary resources, this committee is now 
prepared to fulfill its function—and, in doing so, to render important, indeed 
lifesaving, service to the people of this country, by demonstrating the worthless- 
ness of treatments which are of no value, and, on the other hand, by establishing 
the merits of such new treatment methods as are effective. 

Today our people have easy access to treatments for cancer which are of 
no value, or the value of which is a matter of dispute. They are entitled to know 
the facts, and getting these facts is the job of the Committee on Cancer Diagnosis 
and Treatment, for which the earmarked appropriation of $200,000 is requested. 
The effectiveness of the work of the committee will be determined by its resources. 


CANCER CONTROL 


There is no disease of comparable magnitude in terms of mortality, long-term 
invalidism, economic loss and social burden, so susceptible of immediate and 
substantial relief as cancer is. The purpose of the program of cancer control 
as conducted by governmental and voluntary agencies is to achieve this potential 
of relief through (1) universal application of the methods of education, lay and 
professional, whereby early diagnosis will become the rule rather than the 
exception, and (2) improvement of professional services to cancer patients 
whereby adequate treatment will be made readily available to all. 





Consider these arresting facts: Cancer of the breast is cured 8 times out 
of 10 when it is treated while the disease is confined to the breast ; yet not more 
than 4 out of every 10 women with breast cancer, the country over, are being 
cured. The leading cause of death from cancer among women is cancer of the 
uterus, and, based on all women who develop it, probably not more than a 
quarter are being cured. And yet, when cancer of the cervix, or neck of the 
uterus, is treated while the disease is still limited to the cervix, three-fourths 
can expect to be cured. Cancer of the larynx, treated while the growth is 
confined to one vocal cord, has a cure rate of 80 percent—yet of all the victims 
of laryngeal cancer—only a pitiful 15 percent are actually being saved. This 
amazing disparity between cures possible under optimal conditions of early 
diagnosis, localized disease, and expert treatment, and the cures being achieved, 
exists for no other important disease—and it is the basis of the program of 
cancer control. 

rRAINEESHIPS 


The modern methods of treating cancer successfully require high orders of 
knowledge, experience, and enterprise. You have today heard reference to the 
heroic proportions of present-day surgery. The ability to perform surgery of 
the magnitude necessary to extirpate many cancers is not acquired in a year or 
two, but only after rigorous training of 4and 5 years. The technique of treating 
cancer radiologically cannot be learned in 2 years as the limited modalities of 
10 years ago were; the safe use of X-rays generated at 1 and 2 million volts, 
the proper control of high energy beams of the betatron and the cyclosynchrotron, 
the effective employment of a variety of radioactive isotopes—all these must 
now be embraced in the training of young radiologists who are to treat cancer- 
and that training, again, is long and exacting. The shortage of pathologists 
in our country is acute—there are fewer than 2,000 certified by the American 
Board of Pathology—yet precise microscopic diagnosis of cancer is the keystone 
of everything we do about it. 

The objective of the program of clinical traineeships offered by the National 
Cancer Institute is to increase the number of physicians qualified to suspect, 
diagnose, and treat cancer. The program has been in operation since 1938, and 
during these 14 years, nearly 400 young men and women have had the advantages 
of study, observation, and clinical experience related to cancer and the allied 
diseases which they would not otherwise have had. Last year the number of 
applicants exceeded by far the 105 traineeships available. With the growing 
recognition of cancer’s increasing importance as a medical problem, and recalling 
that if present rates of increase continue we shall be faced 50 years hence with 
nearly twice as many cancer patients as we have today, foresight commends 
reasonable expansion of the present training program. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR CANCER CONTROL 


The many phases of the nationwide effort to control cancer may be grouped 
in three major categories ; namely, education (of both laymen and professionals), 
improvement of services to patients, and epidemiologic and statistical studies of 
eancer’s frequency, distribution, and mortality. The elements of the program 
within these three categories appear as appendix A. Such programs of cancer 
control are carried out by or with the assistance of the State health depart- 
ments, employing funds provided by the National Cancer Institute, which are 
augmented by State appropriations, 

Seven years ago, at the inception of the National Cancer Institute’s program 
of grants-in-aid to States, there were but six State health departments engaged 
in major cancer control activities; elsewhere the voluntary agency (the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society) was bearing the burden virtually alone. The State grant- 
in-aid program has, during these 7 years, succeeded in bringing 1 State health 
department after another into the vanguard of cancer control, so that today 
some kind of effort is being made by all of them, and in most of them the effort 
is comprehensive. Another way of viewing the accomplishment of this program 
is to point out that, on the basis of the matching formula, whereby each Federal 
dollar is joined by $2 of the State, the National Cancer Institute’s $3,100,000 
has actually purchased $9,300,000 worth of cancer control. 
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GRANTS FOR SPECIAL CONTROL PROJECTS 


The part of the National Cancer Institute’s activity designated as “Grants for 
special control projects” is a program of grants-in-aid which makes possible a 
large variety of endeavors which may best be described as developmental. The 
special control grants support direct efforts to establish new methods of con- 
trolling cancer and of improving, refining, and rendering more effective the al- 
ready established methods of control. They cover the fields of public educa- 
tion, professional education, diagnosis, treatment, statistical studies, and en- 
vironmental cancer research. 

The 80 projects where were undertaken during the fiscal year 1952 with the 
assistance of National Cancer Institute grants included the operation of train- 
ing centers for cytology technicians and pathologists; cosponsorship of the Sec- 
ond National Cancer Conference attended by 1,200 of the Nation’s leaders in 
cancer research and in clinical management; investigation of possible rela- 
tionships between certain occupations and the development of cancer; produc 
tion, in cooperation with the American Cancer Society, of motion picture films, 
in color and with sound, illustrating proper office technique for diagnosing 
early cancer, as part of the series entitled, “Cancer: The Problem of Early 
Diagnosis.” 

As previously noted, the work carried on in this area is developmental in 
nature, with high promise of fruitful, utile results. In consideration (1) of 
the immediate and practical dividends likely to be derived from projects of this 
kind, and (2) of the excellence of requests for support which it has been nec- 
essary to decline because of insufficient funds, the American Cancer Society 
recommends the appropriation of $1,100,000 for this purpose in the Institute's 
1954 budget. 

The task of persuading a hundred million people to give attention to a subject 
which is fundamentally unpleasant is not an easy one, and there is little reason 
to be complacent about or proud of the progress which has been made in cancer 
control as the result of the 40-year effort of the voluntary agency now known 
as the American Cancer Society. In fact, the job is barely begun. And yet 
there are, here and there, early returns which suggest that the cancer control 
enterprise is not a gleam in a health educator’s eye, but is a valid and reasonable 
objective—one which needs to be vastly intensified if the goal is to be achieved. 
That it can be achieved is indicated by such data as these: (1) The period of 
delay on the part of patients between the onset of symptoms and the first con- 
sultation with the doctor is being reduced, according to investigations of this 
factor. (2) This reduction in the interval of delay before treatment is reflected 
in the experience of the Mayo Clinic, where, of all patients with cancer of the 
breast seen in the clinic between 1910 and 1919, 68 percent had already evidences 
of extension of disease into the lvmph glands beneath the arm. However, of the 
patients seen in the clinic in the year 1943, the number in this unfavorable 
setting had dropped to 47 percent. (3) The earlier stage in which patients are 
seen with cancer would be expected to increase the rates of cure, and this is re- 
flected in the experience in the Memorial Hospital in New York, where, of the 
patients seen in 1936, 47% percent were living 5 years later. whereas of the 
patients seen in 1942, 60 percent were living 5 years later. The study of the 
American Cancer Society in the State of Vermont disclosed that of all patients 
with cancer admitted to Vermont hospitals in the year 1937, only 20 percent 
were considered to have localized disease; i. e., settings offering the prospect 
of curative treatment. Of the patients admitted to Vermont hospitals with 
eancer in 1947, 58 percent were considered to be candidates for curative treat- 
ment as the result of localization or limitation of the extent of disease. (5) Dub- 
lin’s analysis of the cancer mortality among female policyholders in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co, indicates that there has been an 11 percent decline in 
the cancer death rate among such women during the decade 1937 to 1947, and 
that the percentage decline in the age group 55 to 64, when cancer is most fre- 
quent amounted to 15.1 percent. (6) The tumor registry of the State of Con- 
necticut is perhaps the most venerable and most comprehensive of the active 
registries. The figures there disclose that there has been a consistent rise in the 
survivorship of patients with cancer over the past 12 years. 

If these figures, and there are others which time will not permit presenting, 
are reliable straws in the wind, as I believe them to be, then we may conclude 
that the tide of cancer mortality may be at the turning point. If this is so, 
to reduce the resources which have done so much in the past to bring us to this 
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point would be a flimsy kind of economy. If these data indicate, as I believe 
they do, that this program of cancer control being supported by Government 
and private funds can save lives, then, in the name of humanity, there can be no 
course other than one of full and vigorous endorsement and support of its 
expansion. 


APPENDIX A 
ELEMENTS OF CANCER CONTROL 


Reporting of morbidity 
Reporting of mortality 

Tumor registers 

Publie education 

Professional education 

3edside care 

Followup activities 

Medical consultation service 
Cooperation with State or voluntary agencies 
Microscopic tissue examinations 
Cytologic test service 

Cancer detection 

Cancer diagnostic clinics 
Cancer clinics 

Cancer hospitals 

Cancer diagnosis 

Cancer treatment 

Palliative care 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will stand adjourned. 


Frmay, Aprit 17, 1953. 
MentaL Heatru 


WITNESSES 


CHARLES SCHLAIFER, OF NEW YORK 

IRVING HARRIS, OF CHICAGO 

DR. ROBERT G. HEATH, OF NEW ORLEANS 

DR. O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, OF PHILADELPHIA 


STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES SCHLAIFER 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will be in order. We have several 
witnesses before us this afternoon to testify in regard to the budget 
for the National Mental Health Institute. 

Mr. Schlaifer, we welcome you back to the committee. I believe 
we will start with you as the first witness. Will you identify your- 
self for the record, please. 

Mr. Scuuarrer. My name is Charles Schlaifer. I am cochair- 
man, National Mental Health Committee; and a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Mental Health Council. I am a founding member 
of the National Association for Mental Health. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement that I am offering for 
the record, but I would like to make some remarks in addition. 

I am deeply honored to discuss with you, as I have a number of 
times before, the subject of how to reduce the burden of mental illness 
on our Nation. 
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I am glad to see that our new chairman, Mr. Busbey, and the min- 
ority leader in the committee, Mr. Fogarty, are both old friends of 
training and research activities to cut down spending for mental pa- 
tient care. 

Mr. Bussey. Your prepared statement may be put in the record 
at this point, Mr. Schlaifer. 

Mr. Scuuairer. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Wira ALL Our GAINS, WHy ARE WE Stitt Losine THE BATTLE AGAINST 
MENTAL ILLNESS? 


By Charles Schlaifer, New York, N. Y., cochairman, National Mental Health 
Committee ; member, National Advisory Mental Health Center; founding mem- 
ber, National Association for Mental Health; member, board of governors, 
Menninger Foundation; president, Charles Schlaifer & Co., Inc., advertising 
agency 


It is my conviction, after a study of pilot programs in the psychiatric field, that 
the Nation’s mental-hospital population could be reduced by about one-third of 
its expected size, through an all-out program to train psychiatric personnel and 
apply known treatments to potential hospital patients and newly admitted pa- 
tients. 

Even more important, an all-out research campaign to exploit promising leads, 
recently developed, could produce new treatments for the major psychoses, which 
would cut the hospital population substantially further. 

Such an achievement would wipe out patient overcrowding, personnel short- 
ages, and minimize the construction of new custodial hospitals, thus saving the 
citizens several hundred million dollars a year. Hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
icans would avoid the living death of chronic mental illness, 

That is why the National Mental Health Committee advocates an aggressive 
program of training for early treatment, and research for new cures, in the 
battle against mental illness. 


MENTAL HEALTH IS YOUR BUSINESS 


Mental illness is no longer a concern solely of its sufferers and their relatives. 
It demands the serious attention of all citizens who pay taxes. 

It now costs the Nation over 1 billion tax-dollars a year for direct patient 
care of the mentally ill, and the cost is getting bigger and bigger. 

But does this tremendous spending program strike at the root of the trouble? 
Not at all. Even with recent progress in the hospitals, the net result is still to 
provide custodial care for end-of-the-road mental patients, neglected until 
after breakdown, when known treatments are less effective. These unfortunate 
victims pile up in the hospitals. We build more hospitals; the costs go up, and 
there is no solution in sight. 

The cost of direct patient care is not the only price the Nation pays. The loss 
of earnings and production and increased public welfare costs are estimated to 
run into several billion dollars a year. 

And the money cost is not the only problem. 

Cold figures say nothing of the humanitarian or the social side of mental 
illness, nothing about juvenile delinquency, drug addiction among the youth, 
alcoholism, sex offenses, and other crimes, nothing about the fact that there are 
twice as many suicides as homicides, nothing about the breakup of homes and the 
high divorce rate, but it has been found that all these troubles go hand in hand 
with mental illness. Many of these people end up in the mental hospitals, adding 
to their own misery, building up the taxpayers’ burden, and weakening our social 
fabric. 

Why should we permit these problems to go unchecked, and the patients to pile 
up in the hospitals? 

Pilot clinics and hospitals have shown the way to train manpower for treat- 
ment before mental breakdown, to keep potential patients out of the hospitals, 
or cut short their hospital stay. The estimates of clinic experts indicate that 
sufficient trained personnel in a fully developed network of early treatment and 
research facilities could reduce mental bospital population and operating costs 
by one-third of what they would be without early treatment 
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This would result in colossal savings in hospital budgets and construction of 
custodial beds. 

Why not train the manpower and give early treatment? We are now paying 
the penalty in hundreds of millions of dollars for preventable custodial hospital 
care. 

We know that medical research has already paid off almost unbelievably in 
lives and dollars. Leading medical scientists tell us that promising leads in the 
fight against mental illness could well lead to new, better cures and preventives 
reasonaby soon, with gigantic savings in custodial hospital care. 

Why not follow up these leads through an aggressive research program, and 
reap the benefits? We are paying an enormous penalty in surplus custodial care, 
through neglect of research and development. 

Mental illness is a big problem. Bigger than we sometimes think. 

1. Fifty-four percent of the Nation’s hospital patients, on an average day, are 
mental patients. The average daily load of the mental hospitals during 1952 
was over 700,000 patients. Over 1 million patients are maintained in our mental 
hospitals during every year. 

2. Forty to sixty percent of patients in general hospitals and private medical 
practice suffer from conditions either caused by or intimately related to emo- 
tional disorders. The total economic loss from mental disease is estimated to 
run into several billions of dollars a year. It includes hospital maintenance and 
construction, veterans’ pensions, loss of patients’ earnings, loss of production, 
increased public-welfare payments, institutions and foster-home care for depend- 
ent children (part of cost), and increased delinquency, crime and drug addiction 
(part of cost). 

The cash cost to the taxpayer in 1950 for hospital maintenance, construction, 
and veterans’ pensions was $1,051,000,000. Of this $548 million was from Fed- 
eral and $5038 million from State taxes; $186 million of the total went for con- 
struction of new custodial beds. 

In 1951, hospital care for over 54,000 mentally ill cost the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration more than $171 million. Pensions to mentally ill veterans amount to 
a little over $350 million a year. 

Mental illness is a growing problem, We are losing the battle against mental 
illness every day. 

Patient population in the Nation’s mental hospitals increased from 635,769 in 
1946 to 697,521 in 1951, an average pileup of 12,350 each year. 

Tax-supported hospital maintenance cost mounted from $241 million in 1945 
to $551 million in 1950, more than double in 5 years, an average yearly increase 
of $62 million. 


WHY IS MENTAL ILLNESS OUT OF CONTROL ? 


If we neglect mental disorders until after the patients break down, the dis- 
ease becomes more crystallized and less treatable, so that the patients pile up 
in the hospitals year after year, after year. 

Sixty percent of the patients admitted to the average State hospital spend 2 
years or less in the hospital. The rest of them remain for 5, 10, 15 years and 
longer. Fifty percent of the resident patients have been in the State mental hos- 
pitals 5 years or more, and 18 percent 20 year or more. 

For these patients no workable cures have yet been found by medical science. 

There are two fundamental reasons for this situation: 

1. There are insufficient funds devoted to training of manpower for early 
treatment of potential hospital patients, and newly admitted patients. 

2. Promising research leads to new treatments for the major diseases filling the 
hospitals have been neglected from lack of funds. 


HOW CAN WE BRING MENTAL ILLNESS UNDER CONTROL? 


National Mental Health Act, a control program 


The above is a brief sketch of this gigantic, growing problem. It is not new. 
All this was known back in the middle 1940’s, when the National Mental Health 
Act authorized a series of grants for research, training, early treatment, follow- 
up treatment, and preventive community services designed to bring the situa- 
tion under control. 


Insufficient funds to do the job 


Never since its inception, however, has this well-conceived program been 
extensive enough to accomplish its purpose. Valuable research projects built 
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around promising leads to the treatments and controls desperately needed by our 
hospitals and clinics are lying untouched for lack of funds. The existing train- 
ing potential of our medical and other training schools is not being used because 
of lack of appropriations. 

Shortage of appropriations hampers both training and research 

Every year there is a backlog of training and research programs, carefully 
evaluated and approved by the National Advisory Mental Health Council, which 
cannot be carried out due to inadequate appropriations. 

Knowing this, many competent research investigators do not put in applica- 
tions, and much-needed research is starved for lack of funds. 

Shortage of funds also limits the areas in which the total program can operate 
and makes it impossible to conduct a comprehensive program, while at the same 
time putting additional concentration in critical areas. 

As an example, it has never been possible to devote sufficient resources to a 
drive on the fundamental, clinical, and developmental research fronts for new 
knowledge of causation, treatment, and application of treatment, against schiz- 
ophrenia. 

This disease fills half of the mental beds in the country and one-fourth of all 
hospital beds in the United States. Schizophrenia is the greatest problem in 
psychiatry, and one of the greatest in all medicine. The cost to the Nation is up- 
wards of $350 million a year. It is unsound practice for us to devote as little 
attention to the fight against this disease as we are now devoting. The research 
potential exists but the main stumbling block is the shortage of funds. 


Construction of research and training facilities 

Until the year 1953-54 construction grants were never included in the mental 
health program. The physical plant in this field is woefully inadequate for the 
training and research machinery to accomplish the monumental tasks set for it 
by the mounting hospital problem. 

The construction item requested in the budget for 1953 is $2,500,000. It is a 
genuine first step, of course, but the figure is so small as to be only a token 
amount. For 3 years we have included in our Citizens’ Proposal a request for 
$8 million in construction grants, on the basis of requests from bona fide medical 
and other training schools and research centers, of $13 million. At the present 
time there are on file requests for construction grants amounting to more than 
$22 million. 

The medical schools are bursting at the seams for lack of space to permit 
teachers and students to get together. Adequate clinical teaching facilities are 
lacking. Laboratories and other facilities for basic and clinical research proj- 
ects are so insufficient in many instances that some of the foremost medical and 
other research institutes are unable to followup on promising leads they uncover. 

We shall never be able to stop the appalling growth of our mental hospital 
population and reduce its size until we spade up our whole attitude toward 
training and research. We must compare it, not with last year’s allotment, but 
with the amount needed to reduce the hospital population. That is the test for 
the proper size of the appropriation. We must see it as a much bigger problem 
than we have in the past, requiring much more money and resources than we 
have been devoting to it. This applies to construction of facilities as well as 
training grants, research project grants and fellowships for both training and 
research. 

Teaching and research positions not established 

One of the special problems in building up training and research is the ex- 
perienced manpower for these activities, teachers and research investigators. 
They are in short supply now, and the reason is that the proper incentives, 
financial and otherwise, do not exist to draw promising personnel into the teach- 
ing and research field and keep them there. 

Every year capable research workers and teachers go into the private practice 
of psychiatry, or remain there, simply because there are no funds to set up posi- 
tions in teaching and research which meet the market financially and have perma- 
nent status. Adequate appropriations would make it possible to create condi- 
tions under which large numbers of men would be quite willing to spend part, 
or most, or all of their time conducting research and teaching, and then perhaps 
to round out their income in private practice if they so desired. 

The Federal treasury and the taxpayer would stand most to gain, aside from 
the mentally ill themselves, from the adoption of an adequate program such as 
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that contained in our Citizens’ Proposal of $28,300,000 for the Federal budget 
1953-54. 


MANPOWER TRAINING PAYS OFF——-MUCH MORE SO THAN EVER BEFORE 


In Korea trained psychiatrists at battlefront first-aid stations begin the treat- 
ment of psychiatric casualties immediately at the point of breakdown. 

The result is: In 2 weeks, 70 percent are back in active duty; a few weeks 
later 25 percent more are returned. Only 5 percent must be sent home to Vet- 
erans’ hospitals. 

In contrast, only about 25 percent of World War I psychiatric casualties were 
able to return to active duty. Nearly all the remainder went to hospitals at 
home where they remained for long periods of time at a tremendous burden to 
the taxpayer. 

These same curative skills can be applied in civilian life. As a matter of fact 
they were developed by civilian psychiatrists. 

In civilian life, if manpower is trained, and potential hospital patients are 
treated before mental breakdown, an estimated one-third of present admissions 
will never have to enter the hospital at all. If intensive treatment is given 
immediately upon admission, the hospital stay of another one-third can be 
shortened. In this way, the hospital population could be cut down by one- 
third of its expected size at any given time, without early treatment. 

Darly treatment means mental health for the patient, and financial savings for 
the taxpayer. 

Newly trained personnel could be used to set up new-type proven-treatment 
facilities, such as: 

1. Outpatient clinics attached to mental hospitals, treatment one-fourth the 
cost of custodial care. 

2. Day hospitals, in mental hospitals and general hospitals, treatment at one- 
half the cost of custodial care. 

3. Intensive treatment units for new patients entering mental hospitals, 
treatment at about three-fourths the cost of custodial care. Patient turnover 
is increased seven times, making possible cuts in new-bed construction. 

4. Outpatient clinics and psychiatric units in general hospitals, treatment at 
one-fourth to one-half the cost of custodial care. 

But, the personnel must be trained. 

The Boston Psychopathic Hospital, a State tax-supported teaching and research 
institution, is a pilot plant for the development and application of the newest 
treatment methods in psychiatry. 

In 1951 its out-patient clinic kept out of the State hospitals 175 potential pa- 
tients, at a cost of one-fourth of the custodial hospitalization prevented. Clinic 
experts estimate that out-patient treatment would be applicable to about one- 
third of present hospital admissions, 

The saving was an amount sufficient to train two additional clinic teams who 
could keep more potential hospital patients out—and also train additional 
psychiatrists, social workers, and psychologists for new clinic teams. Thus, with 
a small extra appropriation as an investment, a self-generating network of 
clinics can be built up on a pay-as-you-go basis, to the benefit of both patients 
and taxpayers. 

From the past 5 years pilot experience at Boston Psychopathic Hospital, Dr. 
Robert W. Hyde, assistant director, estimates that: 

Out of every 1,000 patients now entering the regular custodial State mental 
hospitals : 


Cost ad 


patient during 
life span 
350 can be saved completely from hospitalization by this kind of out- 
UTES TORE. a keke ntace 
350 can benefit from a shorter hospital stay, if intensive treatment is 
administered immediately upon admission to the hospital 
800 remaining are senile or in chronic stage at point of admission. These 
can still not be reached by known treatment methods 
But, the personnel must be trained. 


Day Hospitals—A promising new development 


A new-type treatment center called the “day hospital,” developed 5 years 
ago at Montreal, Canada, by D. Ewen Cameron, M. D., now president of the 
American Psychiatrie Association, gives better treatment to patients at half the 
cost. 
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The reason is obvious. In this unique facility, selected mental patients too 
ill for out-patient treatment, but not ill enough for 24-hour hospitalization, 
attend the day hospital from 9 to 5 and sleep at home at night. 

Former dormitory and storage space is converted for treatment of twice the 
number of patients. One shift of staff is needed instead of 3, 1 meal a day 
instead of 3. 

There are now 2 day hospitals at Montreal, 1 at the Allen Memorial Institute 
of Psychiatry and 1 at the Western General Hospital. 

One has been operating for 3 years at the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kans. The Trenton State Hospital in New Jersey has the distinction of being 
the first State hospital in the Nation to establish a day hospital. Massachusetts 
is planning two for the near future. 

All who have worked with this new facility are convinced of its value, both 
from the standpoint of improved therapy and economy. The day hospital should 
prove especially useful in urban areas. 

But, the personnel must be trained. 


Intensive treatment at the point of hospital admission 

Boston Psycopathic Hospital, in addition to the gains through out-patient 
treatment mentioned above, has shown over the past 5 years that intensive 
treatment of new in-patients can cut operating costs over the life span of the 
patient to three-fourths the amount now spent on custodial care, as well as reduce 
overcrowding and the colossal construction cost of new hospital beds. 

Hospital stay of patients is so shortened, and turnover so increased, that 
seven time more patients can be treated in the same number of beds than in a 
custodial type mental hospital. 

But the personnel must be trained. 

General hospital psychiatric units cen keep potential patients out of the State 
hospitals. Example: Commitments to the State mental hospital at Milledge- 
ville, Ga., from Chatham County have been cut 58 percent since the establishment 
5 years ago at St. Joseph’s (general) Hospital at Savannah of a 13-bed psychiatric 
ward. 

General hespitals can also operate out-patient clinies and day hospitals. 

How many general hospitals are there in your State? Many of them could 
set up psychiatric units. 

But the personnel must be trained. 

Quite clearly it is good for the mentally ill, and good business for the citizens, 
to train manpower and use them to set up these early treatment units in order 
to keep potential patients out of the mental hospitals. 


EARLY TREATMENT BY TRAINED PERSONNEL STRENGTHENS PRIVATE VOLUNTARY 
MEDICAL TREATMENT OF THE MENTALLY ILL 


There is another very valuable result of the training and research program 
that has not received enough consideration and I would like to emphasize it now. 

I feel very strongly that as much of the medical care in this country as possible 
should be in private hands. Our Nation has become great because of private 
initiative and private pioneering developments. That is why America today 
has a medical science which has produced such marvelous results. The private 
physician and the voluntary general hospital are the foundation of medical care 
in America today. 

In the field of mental health we are lagging far behind in the private voluntary 
field, and the reason is lack of psychiatric personnel. This training program 
we are considering today will provide more doctors to set up more psychiatric 
units in the voluntary general hospitals. 

Early treatment is short-term low-cost treatment, often paid for by individual 
patients or through voluntary health plans involving private general hospitals. 

Custodial hospital care is long-term high-cost care, so expensive that 96 percent 
is now a burden of Government. 

But early treatment requires the trained personnel provided by this program. 

General hospitals which set up psychiatric units are finding that these units 
pay for themselves and in addition keep people out of the mental hospitals. 

An example is that given by A. EB. Bennett, M. D., who states the following: 

“Proof that 20- or 25-bed units operate profitably in our first 3 years’ ex- 
perience in Herrick Memorial Hospital at Berkeley, Calif. The remodeling cost 
for the psychiatric section was $35,000. At the end of 3 years the 24-bed unit 
is being expanded to 30 beds; remodeling costs have been returned and a sub- 
stantial profit shown in addition. 
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“Obtaining a competent personnel is of major importance in operating a 
psychiatric department. For example, 14 psychiatric units now physically ready 
(throughout the country) are unable to function because of lack of personnel, 
and 10 units are operating with woefully inadequate personnel. 

“But part is due to deficient training program. At present 309 of the 317 
general hospitals are training 664 psychiatric residents and 2,066 psychiatric 
nurses. With little added expense, existing programs can double the number 
of trained personnel” (American Journey of Psychiatry ; November 1951, p. 322). 

Our citizens proposal would increase the number of fellowships and the train- 
ing grants to the medical schools and training hospitals, and this would be an 
invigorating influence on the whole development of the trend of early treatment 
finances by private means. 

A fully developed system of early treatment facilities consciously used as 
a defense in depth for the State mental hospitals could prevent chronic mental 
illness in an estimated two-thirds of the present admissions at one-half the 
present cost, reducing the mental hospital population by a third of its expected 
size. 

With fully adequate permanent financing assured, it is estimated that such 
fully developed system could be built up in the areas adjacent to training 
centers, in the advanced States, in about 5 years of an all-out training program. 
The system could be extended to outlying areas of advanced States in an 
additional 5 years. The system can be extended to less-developed States on 
a basis of regional cooperation with the advanced States, but the time required 
will be longer. 

In this way the hospital patient population could be reduced by about one- 
third of expected population at present trends of increase. New construction 
of custodial beds could be cut back. Some construction would be necessary 
for early treatment, training, and research facilities, but massive savings could 
be made in many States now planning new custodial-bed construction. 

But, the personnel must be trained. 

In the citizens’ interest a whole corps of trained personnel should be recruited, 
utilizing the “tooling-up” period that has been going on during the last 6 years 
since the National Mental ‘Health Act was passed. 





THE 





ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND THE OUTLOOK FOR RESEARCH 


MENTAL HEALTH 


AND DEVELOPMENT IN 


Numerous advances have been made through research in mental health but 
it is still far behind research in many other areas of medicine. 

The care of the seriously mentally disturbed is hospital-bound. 

For every $100 spent in custodial care we invest only 50 cents in research 
to reduce the cost of care, 

Research is the only road to sure knowledge in this field, as in any other; 
yet research against mental illness is far behind research against other major 
diseases more in the public eye. 

For example, according to the National Association for Mental Health, the 
total research funds available per patient under treatment in 1951 for the 
following major diseases were: 

Polio 


See ns Sg cs tat nnaeren cretion ecasiiapori heed iarinaares nananii-iaasinniavendaiadatcaiaetec iad $28. 20 
Cancer 


pete tend Se Recrapcinenan So dcrunlactndatace Ni ar acatanant tinedicn needa comme eapiaeiiareatsritie 27. 70 
ONS 5 a ee WAAL AR er Ra a 26. 80 
Mental diseases_______-_ Sete nae ete ant aerated near tcaedatnap rend eatndieeeuaimeaeae 4.15 


About $5 million in public and private funds were available for research in the 
field of mental illness. Approximately $33 million would be needed if propor- 
tionately the same amount was available per patient as for polio, cancer, or 
tuberculosis. 

The development of streptomycin and nicotinic acid hydrazide for tuberculosis, 
and of gamma globulin for polio indicates what can be done when medical re- 
search is given adequate funds to follow up its leads. 


Will mental health research also pay off in health and dollars? 


In answer we can only point to a few of the results already accomplished. 
The following are worth special mention : 
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General paresis 

The rate of first admissions of general paresis patients in New York State 
mental hospitals was cut in half from 1947 to 1951 as a result of the discovery 
of penicillin as a cure for syphilis. 


Epilepsy 

According to Dr. Pearce Bailey, Director of the National Institute of Neu- 
rological Diseases and Blindness, neurological research has produced the electro- 
encephalograph, the so-called “brain wave machine,” leading to the discovery of 
the essential nature of epilepsy, and then of drugs to control the seizures. The 
result is that 80 percent of all epileptics can now lead normal lives, and the need 
for institutions is decreasing. As an example, the State institution for epileptics 
a Gallipolis, Ohio, has been closed by executive order. 

Pellagra 

*atients in mental hospitals in the South with mental disease caused by pella- 
gra are practically eliminated by result of the discovery that niacin, or nicotinic 
acid of the vitamin B complex, cures and prevents pellagra. 

Ventatliliness during menopause 

Twenty-five years ago, mental illness during menopause (involutional psy- 
chosis) was hopeless in almost two-thirds of the patients. Today, thanks to the 
discovery through research of electroshock therapy, two-thirds are successfully 
treated and discharged from the hospital, with a low relapse rate. 

Cretinism, a type of dwarfism and imbecility, developed during fetal life or 
early infancy as a result of lack of thyroid, can now be successfully treated 
with thyroid if recognized early enough. 

Intravenous coramine preceding electroshock, a new combined therapy, was 
tested by Sol Levy, M. D., clinical director, Eastern State Hospital, Medical Lake, 
Wash., on 50 aged patients. 

Results were so favorable that the average hospital stay was reduced from 
8 months, with no treatment, to 3 weeks per patient. After 12 months none of 
the patients had returned to the hospital. 

The net reduction of hospital cost through treatment of these 50 patients was 
slightly less than $50,000. 

Blectron microscope 

The new electron microscope developed in RCA laboratories, will magnify 125 
times as large as the best optical microscope, enabling researchers to probe that 
much deeper into the inner workings of brain cells, nerve cells, the activity of 
hormones and enzymes. They will be able to get closer to finding the difference 
between healthy and unhealthy cells, tissues, nerves, organs. 

Television microscope 

Another new research tool expanding the horizon of our medical scientists is 
the hookup of television to the optical microscope. The television translates 
hitherto unseen wave lengths into light which can be detected by the human eye. 
Cell components never before observed are brought under study. The combina- 
tion also makes is possible to record movement and growth in cells. 

These new discoveries show what research has done, and therefore what it can 
do. But research projects and the training of researchers must be financed 
through the efforts of citizens who have a stake in the results. 

Our most urgent need in the field of mental health is to find cures for the three 
main disease groups which bring patients to our mental hospitals and keep them 
there. 


New ad- Patient 
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New York State mental hospitals, 1951 missions | population 


Percent Percent 
Schizophrenia oni oiinnas 7 : . ; 29. 6 58. 6 
Senility, and hardening of the arteries of the brain_. 37.2 14.5 
Alcoholism edad ‘ 6.2 3.4 
73.0 76.5 
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Schizophrenia accounts for half of the cost of the Nation’s mental hospitals, 
or about $350,000,000 a year. This is not some vague indirect cost, such as loss 
of earning power, or loss to society through decreased production. This is $350.- 
000,000 a year, nearly $1,000,000 a day, coming straight out of the taxpayers 
pocket. 

Schizophrenia is the greatest problem in psychiatry, and one of the greatest 
in all medicine, 

Numerous research workers feel that key developments in the last 5 years, 
some of which were mentioned above, give us the right to expect that, if adequate 
funds were expended on research and development, a chemical treatment, to 
gether with advances in psychotherapy, could be developed for schizophrenia, or 
some types of schizophrenics, within a reasonable number of years. 

Research leads in this field are numerous, including those in the field of ACTH, 
cortisone, and other adrenal hormones, metabolism, body chemistry, shock 
therapy and psychotherapy. 

Stanley Cobb, M. D., Bullard professor of neuropathology, Harvard Medical 
School and Massachusetts General Hospital, has the following to say: 

“The recent additions to our knowledge of the physiology of the nervous 
system, and especially the effect of the hormones on human behavior, certainly 
make it seem more than a mere probability, that the hypotheses and leads that 
we are now interested in, can be transformed into practical projects for research, 
that will pay off in the near future. 

“It would seem to me that an effective rallying point in research would be 
an attack on the problem of schizophrenia. From the economical and humani- 
tarian points of view, this is the greatest problem in psychiatry and certainly 
one of the greatest in all medicine.” 

Hudson Hoagland, Ph. D., Se. D., executive director, Worcester Foundation 
for Experimental Biology, has stated: 

“A relationship is indicated between brain mechanisms and the action of 
adrenocortical hormones. Psychoses may result in some persons from excessive 
production or injection of some of the adrenal steroids. Evidence exists for 
abnormal steroid metabolism in psychotic persons. Since disturbances in brain 
function are the basis of psychotic behavior, there is reason to hope that future 
work may lead to a rational chemotherapy for some forms of psychosis.” 

Leo Alexander, M. D., of Boston, president of the Electro-Shock Research As- 
sociation, stated in a recent paper entitled “Frontiers of New Research and De- 
velopment” that “It is definitely within the realm of possibility that shock treat- 
ments may someday be replaced by a variety of chemical effectors.” 

Hardening of the arteries of the brain, and senility 

This group furnished 37.2 percent of first admissions in New York State and 
about 14.5 percent of hospital population. Important research leads not being 
followed up are found in the field of nutrition, the glandular system, metabolism, 
blood-chemistry, the use of anticoagulant drugs. 

This group of patients costs the taxpayer an estimated $100 million a year, 
and another research attack should be developed against these disorders. The 
research potential for such a drive is well developed. Although clinical research 
in this area is psychiatric in nature, much of the basic investigation would be 
done by the same scientists now studying arteriosclerosis in the field of disease 
of the heart and circulatory system, 

Alcoholism 

Six and two-tenths percent of first admissions are accounted for by alcoholism 
in New York (with and without psychosis). 

New partial treatments have recently been discovered opening up the whole 
field of study of the relation of adrenal and other hormones to alcoholism. 
Developmental research into the best ways to manage the problem of alcoholism 
is vitally needed. 

Both Federal and State Governments, in the citizen’s interest, should provide 
adequate funds for this and other promising research, and push it vigorously. 
Developmental research 

Another area of research should be pushed because it holds great promise of 
immediate, profitable results. 

This is developmental research, community surveys, pilot plants, and studies 
to discover and develop new types of early treatment centers, procedures to 
screen out hospital admissions, special handling for special groups such as drug 
addicts, alcoholics, the aged, retarded children, juvenile delinquents, and the 
mentally deficient. 
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Research in how to handle these groups in the community will bring quick, 
sure returns in reduction of the cost of institutionalization. 

Take, for example, the “day hospital,” which for many mental patients can 
now provide better treatment at half the cost of 24-hour hospital care. 

This new-type facility did not spring out of nothing. It was invented and 
developed through a research project at the Allan Memorial Institute, in Mont- 
real, by its director, Dr. D. Ewen Cameron, now president of the American Psy- 
chiatrie Association. Aggressive development of this facility alone could save 
millions of dollars in hospital costs. 

Although figures are not available, day centers for treatment of the aged are 
now keeping considerable numbers out of mental hospitals, but more research 
is needed. For instance, it is almost certain that day centers should be closely 
tied in with medical centers wherever possible, but this should be tested in a 
series of pilot plants. 

A developmental-research program to build up an efficient “defense in depth” 
for the mental hospitals would yield a monumental saving in our search for ways 
and means to keep the aged physically and mentally healthy, active, and pro- 
ductive, and out of costly institutions. 

With all these things in mind, it is clear that the program should be greatly 


augmented. That is why we recommend adoption of the citizens’ budget pro- 
posal of $28,300,000. 


COSTS TO NATION OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


Mr. Scutairer. I represent the National Mental Mealth Committee, 
an educational group of private citizens and notable psychiatrists who 
for a number of years now have been sacrificing time from business 
and professional duties to further this research and the t raining of 
manpower to apply its results. Most of all, we are proud of the many 
State governors and other high-ranking officials and outstanding 
leaders who are honorary chairmen of our committee, all working to 
cut down spending for the care of advanced mental patients by ‘dis- 
covering and applying cures in the early stages. 

Gentlemen, it is hard to realize what a terrific drain the mental dis- 
orders place on the country. Of all the hospital beds in the United 
States, over half are filled with mental patients. I have here a chart 
which I would like to place before you which brings this out, and the 
figures are taken from the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. This shows the amazing fact that on an average day there are 
more mental patients in the hospitals of the Nation than there are for 
all other illnesses combined. It seems to me that we can never forget 
this fact which, whether we like it or not, has to guide our considera- 
tion of ways and means to cope with this problem. 

The cost of care for mental patients is truly astounding. It amounts 
to over a billion dollars a year. I would like to show you this other 
chart, which contrasts the cost of only minimal care of these mental 
patients with the research to find new cures for them. You can see that 
only $5 million is devoted to research. This is less than 50 cents for 
every $100 spent for patient care. 

Gentlemen, I listened and carefully read all the President has said, 
and especially his state-of-the-Union message, and I agree with the 
whole spirit of the message. I agree, for instance, that taxes are too 
high and that the budget should be balanced and stay balanced. You 
know that I come from Nebraska, which has always been known as the 
pay-as-you-go State. I was brought up on the principle that a govern- 
ment as well : as an individual or a business has to live within its income. 

And it is for that very reason that I am here speaking for adequate 
research and training directed against the mental disorders. 
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This may perhaps sound like a paradox or a contradiction, but it is 
not. I would never come here and stand before you as an advocate 
of just another Federal Government spending project. 

I am here to speak out against this spending and more spending 
for mental illness in the advanced stages. 

I have seen this outgo getting bigger and bigger and finally reach- 
ing over $1 billion a year, and there is still no end in sight. 

I was shocked to discover that since I was here before you last year 
this spending has mounted by more than $62 million. 

We are simply asking you to give the taxpayers of the Nation some 
relief from this growing tax burden. I can never forget this colossal 
drain on the economy, of over $1 billion for the minimal care of these 
mental patients. And even beyond the direct tax burden, the total 
economic loss, taking into account the loss of patients’ earnings, loss 
of taxes on those earnings, and the value of production loss to the 
Nation, the total economic loss amounts to several billion dollars a 
year. 

The future is certainly not bright. Estimates warn us that unless 
new cures are found and early treatment stepped up, we will be forced 
to spend around $15 billion for the care of patients during the next 10 
years. This is spending at the rate of $1,500,000,000 per year, in- 
stead of the $1 billion annually we are now spending. 

These figures are based on the rate of growth of mental hospitals 
during the last 5 years, combined with an actuarial study made for the 
Hoover Commission. 

The question I would like to ask is: When are we going to start 
saving some of this money 4 

There are numerous things that can be done to prevent substantial 
amounts of spending. I have sifted many proposals and they all boil 
down to two things: 

First, the training of manpower to apply known treatments early, 
before the patient breaks down, or immediately at the point of break- 
down, and second, research to find new, better cures and preventives, 
especially for the main diseases that fill the mental hospitals. 

We have made a start, but the rising costs of patient care is a 
blunt warning that our training and research are inadequate at the 
present level. 

Gentlemen, that is what we are faced with, and that is why we 
say that in spite of very laudable efforts so far, we are losing the 
battle against mental iliness. 

Now, I have not said anything about the humanitarian or the 
ential aspects of mental illness; nothing about juvenile delinquen- 

drug addiction among the youth, alcoholism, sex offenses and 
shee crimes; nothing about the break- up of homes and the high 
divorce rate. But you in Congress who are close to the people re- 
alize that they are anxiously concerned with keeping such prob- 
lems under control. And it has been found that all these troubles 
go hand in hand with mental illness. Many of these people end 
up in the mental hospitals, adding to their own misery, building 
up the taxpayers’ burden and weakening our social fabric. 

I think you will agree with me, gentlemen, that now is the time 
to strengthen and not to weaken the moral and mental vigor of 
American life. 
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It is no accident. that in the dictatorship countries, in Hitler's 
Germany and in Stalin’s Russia, psychiatry as we practice it in 
America, has been rejected. 

We believe in the freedom of the individual, and healthy, vig- 
orous family life. But the dictatorships subordinate everything to 
the all-powerful centralized state. 

We know that the mental vigor and health of the American fam- 
ily is the greatest bulwark against turning to subversive activity 
and juvenile delinquency and drug addiction among the youth, and 
the break-up of homes and all the other problems that walk arm in 
arm with mental illness in its various forms. 

I have not said anything about the endless human misery result- 
ing from mental illness, because I know we are all agreed on that. 
There is no victim of any other disease who could not walk into 
this room and speak up for himself. But you know yourself that 
we could not bring the living dead from the back wards of our 
mental hospitals in here before you. It would be too horrible; it 
would be past all bounds, and we could not do it. So therefore we 
have to speak to you for them, to speak for those who cannot speak 
for themselves. 

I am not saying anything new. You in Congress had the vision 
to authorize this program to control mental illness. This was the 
original intent of Congress, and I think it fits in with the policies 
of this administration to bring the spending under control by in- 
vesting a small amount of money in training and research. But it 
must. be enough so that the cures can actually be discovered for the 
mental disorders. 


IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL TRAINING AND RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Why am I here advocating this program? Is it really true that 
training and research actually pay off? 

Why “should we train psychiatric personnel? What can they do 
for us? 

It is a very encouraging and exciting thing to me to realize that 30 
years ago effective treatments in psychiatry were practically un- 
known, but now the training of psychiatric manpower pays off. The 
know-how and the treatments actu: ally exist for psychiatry to teach 
to the medical students. 

One of the best examples of this is the remarkable record of the 
Army psychiatrists in Korea. Trained psychiatrists at battlefront 
riaieg tt gp stations begin the treatment of psychiatric casualties im- 
mediately at the point of breakdown. They treat them as emer- 
gencies just the same as a bleeding wound from gunshot or shrapnel. 
The result is that in 2 weeks, 70 percent are back in active duty and 
a few weeks later 25 percent more are returned. Only 5 percent 
must be sent home to veterans’ hospitals. 

The actual figures cannot be released for security reasons, but a 
number of the psychiatrists now achieving these dramatic results on 
the Korean battlefield received part of their medical training through 
fellowships under the mental health budget that we are discussing 
today. 

To me that is one of the finest testimonials that could be made on 
the value of this program. 





The practical job of keeping people out of mental hospitals also 
depends on the doctors available to locate and treat the patients early. 

Up at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, their out-patient clink 
kept 175 patients out of the Massachusetts mental hospitals in 1951. 
On that staff was a young psychiatrist in training under a fellowship 
grant from this training program we are talking rabout today. Even 
while he was being trained he was active in keeping patients out of 
the mental hospital. 

There is another very valuable result of this training and research 
program that has not received enough consideration and I would 
like to emphasize this now. 

I feel very strongly that as much of the medical care in this country 
as possible should be in private hands. Our Nation has become great 
because of priv: ate initiative and priv: ate pioneering developme nts. 
That is why America today has a medical science which has produced 
such marvelous results. The private physician and the voluntary 
general hospital are the foundation of medical care in America today. 

In the area of mental health we are lagging far behind in the field 
of early treatment for potential hospital patients, and the reason is 
lack of psychiatric personnel. This training program we are con- 
sidering today will provide more doctors to set up more psychiatric 
units in the voluntary general hospitals. This will take a load off the 
tax-supported hospitals, which is what we want to do. 

Gentlemen, research is very undeveloped in the psychiatric field of 
medicine any way you look at it. I have brought out that for every 
$100 spent on patient care, less than 50 cents is available for research 
to cut down this spending. Not only that, but compared to other dis- 
seases more in the public eye, research against mental disorders is away 
behind. 

I have a revealing chart here which gives the real answer as to 
why mental patient care has mounted to over $1 billion a year. The 
chart shows research funds available for each patient under treatment 
for four major diseases. For polio there is $28.20; for cancer $27.70; 
for tuberculosis $26.80. But for all mental disorders put together 
there is only $4.15. 

As long as research is inadequately supported, the spending for pa- 
tient care is bound to go up. It cannot help it. No wonder the tax- 
payers are forced to spend over $1 billion a year—with a research pic- 
ture like that. 


RECENT RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Now, suppose we actually conduct the research? Will it really pay 
off? Well, when we look at what medical research has already ac- 
complished, we can see that the answer is “yes.” 

Take, for instance, general paresis, or syphilis of the brain, which is 
the last stage of untreated syphilis. The rate of first admissions of 
general paresis patients to New York State mental hospitals was cut 
in half from 1947 to 1951 as a result of the discovery and use of peni- 
cillin for the cure of syphilis. 

Another example is the discovery of niacin as a cure for pellagra, 
which used to send many patients to the mental hospitals. 

Another example is the discovery of electro shock therapy, very suc- 
cessful with involutional melancholia, a mental disease of the meno- 
pause. 
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Gentlemen, here are three examples of how research can cut down 
- spending for the chronic care of mental patients. If it had not 
been for this research, the spending for mental illness would be millions 
of dollars a year greater than it is now. 

Numerous medical scientists feel that research now ready to start, 
particularly following new leads in connection with ACTH and corti- 
sone, could very well “develop chemical treatments of great aid in at- 
tacking schizophrenia and other mental diseases. 

But, of course, we are here to consider the actual budget before us. 
There is no question that this training and research appropriation is 
doing its work very effectively, according to the money allotted. But 
there is simply not enough available to do the job. 

For example, 183 psychiatrists are in training under this program. 
but we actually need 15,000 more. 

Over 14,000 undergraduate medical students are rec eiving orienta- 
tion in psye hiatry, but only half the medical schools can be covered. 

The current activities include the training of 455 allied psychiatric 
personnel; nurses, social workers, and phyc hologists. It is much better 
than none at all, but we actually need 47,000 more psychiatric nurses, 
12.000 new psychiatric social workers, and 10,000 more psychologists. 

This gives some idea of how far we are behind in our training 
activities. 

Gentlemen, we are proud of you in the Congress for having set up 
this program originally. I think it is one of the most important steps 
forward that has been made in the awareness and responsibility for 
this important problem. You have put your finger on the root of the 
trouble but, like any program, it has to have an adequate amount of 

money over a certain period of time to accomplish its purpose, That 
is why we are recommending a budget of $28,300,000. We are not 
asking for anything impossible or fantastic. We are only laying the 
problem here before you, knowing that you will give it your best and 
considered judgment. as you have ‘alw ays done in the past. 

In completing my statement, I want to say again that I have con- 
fidence in you and in the Congress that you will do the right thing 
in connection with this urgent problem. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Schlaifer. 

We shall now hear Mr. Harris. Will you please identify yourself 


for the record. 


STATEMENT OF MR. IRVING HARRIS 


Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I am Irving Harris, a 
member of the National Health Committee ; a member of the board of 
directors, the Gillette Co.; and a member of the board of governors, 
the Menninger Foundations; and until January 1 of this year and for 
the past 7 years I have been executive vice president of the Toni Co. 
For only the last 2 years I have been with the Menninger Foundation. 

Strangely enough, until the last 2 years—that is, ‘for the first 40 
years of my life—I was almost completely unaware of the fact that 
there were as many mental patients as there are. 

I was amazed to find that there were 700,000 people in mental hos- 
pitals and I never knew about it. Most of the people that I have 

talked to had as much of a surprise as I had, when they learned the 
scope of this problem. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement, but rather than read 
it all, I thought I would just talk about a few things that seem to me 
particularly pertinent. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, we will put your entire statement 
in the record at this point and you may summarize it for the com- 
mittee. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


RESEARCH ReEpUCES MENTAL HOospITAL CostTS—THE SAME AS IT REDUCES 
PRODUCTION Costs IN INDUSTRY 


By Mr. Irving Harris, Chicago, JL, member, National Mental Health Committee ; 
member, board of directors, the Gillette Co.; member, board of governors, 
Menninger Foundation 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, my. name is Irving Harris. 
For 7 years, until January 1, 1953, I was executive vice president of the Toni Co., 
and continue to be a member of the board of directors of the Gillette Co. I am 
a member of the board of governors of the Menninger Foundation at Topeka, 
Kans. For many years, I have been aware of many of the problems in connection 
with mental illness. 

Recently, however, I have been startled to discover the full scope of mental 
illness as a national problem, as the No. 1 high-cost illness of the whole country, 
as far as the taxpayer is concerned. 

Mental health research and training have become the concern not just of the 
Government official, or the scientist who carries out the research, but of all citi- 
zens. We pay the tax bill for mental iliness. We stand to gain by the results of 
adequate research, or pay a cash penalty in oversize hospital costs, due to inade- 
quate research. 

I think we can assume that all of us here are interested in this thing from the 
humanitarian standpoint. We all know that the mentally ill are the one group 
who cannot speak for themselves; and so we have to speak for them. 

I have a very deep conviction about the value of this program. We are all of 
us equally concerned about preventing as much human misery as we can. If 
there is any way we can keep a considerable number of Americans from having 
to spend years in a mental hospital, I am sure we would all want to do it. 

But today the main thing we are here for, is to consider the money, specific 
budget proposals, and that is why I am confining my remarks as a businessman 
mostly to practical concern at what mental illness is costing me and the rest 
of the taxpayers, and what we can reasonably do about it. 

To me it is a serious thing when a group of diseases cost the Nation’s citizens 
over a billion dollars a year, just to take care of the victims in the advanced 
stages, because the prevention and cures have not yet been found for these dis- 
eases. The research is far behind, and a substantial part of this billion dollars 
is the financial penalty the people of this Nation are paying every year for that 
backwardness in research. 

We have an opportunity by investing a sufficient amount in research, to save a 
tremendous sum every year which is now spent to construct and operate mental 
hospitals for these end-of-the-road patients. That is what we are really striving 
for. 

Someone might very reasonably say, “But there are many other demands on 
this money, and we are trying to balance the Nation’s budget.” 

Gentlemen, this is all true. I, of all people, want to balance the budget * * * 
and for a long time ahead. That is the very reason I am looking at the surplus 
hospital bill we are now paying. We are paying it precisely because we have done 
too little research, and trained too few people in the past. 

It isn’t as if we could save money by cutting down on the training and research. 
It’s the very opposite. If we do not provide ourselves enough training and re- 
search to do the job, we simply guarantee that the costs of patient care will keep 
on going up. 


INDUSTRY AND MEDICINE ACTH NEED RESEARCH——FOR SIMILAR REASONS 


It appears to me that there are similarities between the task of cutting the cost 
of mental illness, and my own business experience. They are not altogether the 
same, but in some ways they have much in common. 





For instance, in my firm we have a research division just as we have a depart 
ment of sales, advertising, production, and other divisions. 

If we do not conduct research to improve our products, competitors will zet 
ahead of us and we will lose out. Actually in 1953, we will spend approximately 
$650,000, that is the Toni Co. alone, researching better methods of permanent 
waving hair. Add to this what Procter & Gamble, Lever Bros., Colgate, and other 
competitors are spending, and the figure exceeds $1,600,000. The female popu 
lation of the United States is about 80 million—so we spend 2 cents per capita 
per annum trying to improve our knowledge and technique in permanent waving 
women’s hair. It shocks me to learn that as a nation, through all public and pri- 
vate institutions, we are spending only a little over 3 cents per capita per annum 
on mental research (157 million population; $5 million mental research, 1951). 
Actually, our knowledge of how to wave hair is much better relatively than onr 
knowledge of how to prevent or treat mental illness. 

Our system of taking care of the mentally ill seems to have grown up on the 
general theory that when a person goes crazy, it’s final and about all the State 
can do is keep the patient harmless and barely alive. The facts are that most 
so-called crazy people can be restored to good health if promptly and properly 
treated. If we had enough understanding of mental illness, which we could get 
with more research, and if we had enough psychiatrists properly trained, our 
hospitals would not be bulging with 700,000 so-called crazy fellow Americans at 
an annual cost of over $1 billion to taxpayers. 

A billion dollars is such a staggering sum that I never really had an idea of 
how big it was until a friend recently told me that if I had started in business 
on the first of the year in the year A. D. 1 with a billion dollars in capital and 
had lost money at the rate of a thousand dollars a day every day for 1952 years, 
I would still have enough of the billion dollars to keep me going at the rate of 
$1,000 a day for another 785 years. 

It just seems to me that any business man would feel as I do that money 
invested in psychiatric research will undoubtedly cut the billion-dollar-a-year 
cost and is therefore a wise and necessary expenditure. If we stay backward 
in research, then the cost of patient care is going to rise and rise as it is doing 
now. The taxpayer's financial penalty for this backwardness will get bigger and 
bigger every year. 


BOTH INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND MEDICAL RESEARCH PAY OFF IN DOLLARS 


American industry is sold on research. Hundreds of millions of dollars are 
spent on it every year. 

Research activity is recognized by industry as a sound practical investment 
that cannot be neglected. As an example, in 1948 the National Association of 
Manufacturers made a survey of 983 small companies throughout the country. 
Out of this number, 750 or 76 percent, either had research organizations, or con- 
tracted for research with an outside organization. 

If industry has found that research pays off, why shouldn't the Government 
and the taxpayers use it to find the cures for mental illness and get out from 
under the tax burden? Is there any good reason for holding back? After all, 
research is research ; it can do one job just as well as another, 

Our home permanent-waving industry, if it can be so dignified, does a total 
business of about $75 million—we are spending about 2 percent of our sales in 
research. If we as a Nation were to spend 2 percent of the cost of patient care 
for research, we’d spend in 1953 $20 million. Unfortunately, as a nation we'd 
probably be unable to organize the manpower to spend this sum in the next 
fiscal year, because the expenditure is largely for scientific manpower, not, 
buildings, and there would not be enough manpower available pronto to use a 
$20 million appropriation. 

Five years ago, our company appropriated $300,000 for a research budget 
despite the Research Director’s protest that he couldn’t hire and organize the 
manpower to spend the budget. We said, “Do your best, but get moving.” Each 
year we forced him to accept a larger budget, always ahead of his ability to 
staff. Now we're beginning to get the results of the work of men we were busy 
3 years ago trying to hire and train. 

I believe your committee should prod the public-health officials into expand- 
ing their extramural program of grants in research as fast as they can. Push 
them, so 3 years from now they can use $20 million—which is still a drop in the 
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bucket compared to the cost to taxpayers and individual citizens of mental hospi- 
tals. I’d venture to guess that $20 million a year spent in training and research 
would cut the costs of patient care at least $50 million a year within 3 years, and 
probably $200 million a year in 10 years. In other words, this budget increase 
we’re asking will decrease other Federal budgets by more than we're asking- 
within 3 years. 


RESEARCH KNOW-HOW IS THE SAME IN INDUSTRY AND MEDICINE 


One large corporation, E. I. du Pont de Nemours, tells in a report to its 
stockholders how it uses research as a sound business investment. “The prob 
lem is really to spread the company’s research results over a great many possible 
winners, while retaining sufficient reserve in funds and manpower to increase 
the stakes when the deal looks good.” The good idea pays not only for the whole 
research program, but for development costs and plant and equipment. 

Now to me there is an application of this to the struggle against mental 
illness. Research will pay off, and the training of able personnel in this challeng 
ing field is the key to it. Scientific research in medicine, just as in industry, 
is no longer a gamble. 

What we have to do is to put up enough money for training the research 


personnel, and operating the projects, so that a big job like this can be 
accomplished. 


INDUSTRY ALLOCATES SUFFICIENT RESEARCH MONEY TO DO THE JOB IT WANTS DON! 


In industrial research, they line up the problem, figure the cost of the research 
necessary to get the answers they need, and then allocate enough money to 
conduct that much research. 

If the answers that industry wants will cost a certain sum of money, they 
would never think of allocating a smaller amount for it, and yet that is sub 
stantially what is happening in the mental health field today. Research and 
training can accomplish this task of cutting down the cost of patient care, but 
not unless and until we carry on much more research than we are now 
conducting 

Everybody knows that the number of diseases for which cures have been 
found through mental research is a very long list, and this list is growing day 
by day The big research campaigns against diseases more prominent in the 
eyes of the public, such as tuberculosis and polio, have proved this. 

We all know how, after a long struggle, important new drugs, streptomycin 
and isonicotinie acid hydrazide, have been discovered against tuberculosis. 
These drugs and others to be developed from them, now make it possible to 
brighten the whole outlook against tuberculosis, and eventually to eradicate 
this dread disease. 

The recent development of gamma globulin as a partial preventive for polio, 
has put us into the last lap of the race against this crippler of our children. Some 
of the lesser mental diseases also have already been brought under partial 
control by research. 

I am sure you could name many other diseases that have been conquered by 
medical research ; we don’t need to take time to mention them all here now. The 
fact has been established that given permanent financial support, medical re- 
search is quite capable of finding cures and preventives for any given disease. 

Some diseases may be more complex than others, and thus require longer to 
get the answers. Some diseases lie in a field where a great deal of fundamental 
knowledge about certain parts of the human body, and how they operate, has 
to be diligently uncovered from the ground up, as it were, almost “from scratch.” 
Cancer and heart trouble belong in this group, and so does mental illness. 

The psychiatrists here today will, I am sure, take up the whole question of the 
many areas of investigation we need to go into before we can have the answers 
we need. They will tell you how complicated and how many-sided this struggle 
must be. 

I would like to give taxpayers relief from this tremendous tax burden from 
mental illness. As a businessman who is very conscious of taxes, I am here 
today to ask that a training and research program be instituted that is big 
enough to do this job. 
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HOW TRAINING OF PERSONNEL CAN BUILD UP THE VOLUNTARY PRIVATE FORCES OF 
AMERICAN MEDICINE IN THE ATTACK AGAINST MENTAL ILLNESS 


There is another very important reason to train psychiatrists. This training 
budget will help make it possible for many individuals to pay for most of their 
own treatment, and take the burden off the Government and the taxpayer. 

Because we are short on trained personnel, we cannot treat the patient early, 
when the cost would be low. In the main, we have to wait until the patient 
gets Worse and worse, then he breaks down completely and we put him in the 
mental hospital at public expense. 

If we had more psychiatrists, we could treat patients early, when the cost 
would be low enough so a great many more patients could pay for the treatment 
privately. This is just beginning to happen now, and with more psychiatrists 
it will grow. 

The Blue Cross in New York City now provides for a series of shock treat- 
ments in a general hospital. But that is where they have more adequate num- 
bers of psychiatrists. More and more, the voluntary insurance plans are willing 
to include provision for early treatment, and the psychiatrists trained under 
this program will push that trend along. This will shift a considerable part of 
the burden away from Government, back into private hands. 

If we had more trained personnel the private practice of psychiatry, linked 
up with private general-hospital psychiatric units, could take over much of the 
burden. Some of the voluntary hospital plans are beginning to make provision 
for specified amounts of early psychiatric treatment. General hospitals which 
have established psychiatric units report that they show a profit. Sut when 
we think of setting up these psychiatric units throughout the country, enough to 
make a dent in the problem, the bottleneck is trained manpower. 

An investment in training more psychiatrists is, I think, sound public policy, 
and I am very much interested in any step we can take that will work toward 
cutting Federal costs. And that is exactly what this program does. It strength- 
ens the voluntary private part of medicine and I hope you gentlemen agree with 
me that this is a progressive direction for us to be traveling. 

INSTRUCTION NECESSARY FOR TRAINING AND RESEARCH FACILITIES 

One of the most vital parts of the research effort, absolutely necessary to 
its buildup, is the item on construction of training and research facilities. We 
are spending currently about $200 million a year across the Nation for the con 
struction of new custodial beds simply to house the chronic mentally ill patients 
that are piling up in the hospitals. In order to cut out some of this construction, 
we need to allot a small percentage of this to the construction of building space 
for training and research. 

We cannot train more psychiatrists unless there is some place for the students 
and the professors to sit down together. We cannot find the cures for mental 
illness without laboratories and many other research facilities. In many places 
existing research projects and training capacity could be doubled if the money 
were available for construction. 

For this reason I want to urge that a substantial amount for construction 
of facilities be included in the appropriation. 

Mr. Harris. One of the first things that occurred to me was to com- 
pare the research program in mental health with the research program 
with which I was familiar. Of course, we all draw upon our own ex- 
perience, and mine had to do with the permanent-wave business. In 
that business, we spent roughly 2 cents per capita per annum on re- 
search in trying to learn how to wave women’s hair better. 

I was amazed and shocked when I found that for a relatively frivi- 
lous problem of this sort we were spending 2 cents per capita, but that 
the whole mental-health problem was having spent on it 3 cents per 
capita per annum. It just seemed to me to be shocking that we should 
be here grossly overspending in home permanent waving as com- 
pared with research into the mental-health problem. 

I have had contact, as all of us have had at some time or another, 
with people who have had mental breakdowns. But I know the sta- 
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tistics now. I have seen some of the mental hospitals, and it is fan- 
tastic that on as great a problem as this, we are spending so little. 

In our own research program, which we started some 5 or 6 years 
ago, we ee $300,000. We had a research director hired, 
and we told him to eee the $300,000. He said, “I cannot. possibly 
spend that the first year, because I do not have the staff.” W e said, 
“You go out and get the staff,” and he said, “I will not need that 
much.” 

We said, “You have the appropriation. You try to spend it, be 
cause we want to get some work done.” 

We increased the appropriation each year, always ahead of the 
number of people that he could hire, and we finally have our appro 
priation up to $650,000 a year. We do that because we think it is good 
business. 

It seems to me that in the case of a total problem that costs over 
a billion dollars a year that we, as a nation, through our govern- 
ment and through our private institutions should be trying to do the 
same thing. We should be putting the goal out ahead in terms of 
money, and then asking the various groups who are able to contribute 
personnel or train personnel to do the research. 

I think if this program is increased, and if the Mental Health Insti- 
tute has the money available for extramural grants, and the psychia 
trists and the medical institutions in this country know that we mean 
business now, they will train the personnel that is necessary to staff 
this operation. 

We see the possibility of reaping the benefits of the research that 
we started 5 years ago, by putting out money and saying to the 
Research Director, “You find the personnel so that we can get some 
where.” 

I think the same thing is true of research in the field of mental 
health. I think it would be within 3 years that we could certainly 
cut at least $50 million a year from this cost of $1 billion a year or 
over $1 billion a year which we now have as a nation. That is a 5- 
percent cut, and we can do that by increasing the number of personnel 
and the amount of research that we would have available to put against 
this problem. 

I think it is wholly probable that within a period of 10 years these 
research appropriations would cut our costs $200 million. 

I know what other research programs have done, and I have some 
awareness of what planned-trainng programs have done with the 
amount of medical knowledge now existing, and where there are ade- 
quate numbers of psychiatrists, properly trained, we can cut the pop- 
ulations of our hospitals and the number of people who have to go 
into the hospitals. 

This isa little bit of the arithmetic that has to do with the training. 
I do not know what the cost of training is, but assuming that it costs as 
much as $25,000 or $30,000 a year to train a psychiatrist, I do know 
that any psychiatrist who is well trained will keep at least 10 patients 
out of the kon aleach year. If he will do that over the span of his 
life, he will save at leats $1 million in taxpayers’ money by keeping 
those people oaks 

The arithmetic runs something like this. If it costs $700 to handle 
a patient in a year, the very minimum cost that he can be maintained 
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in a hospital for a period of 5 years, which is about the average or a 
low average period that a patient stays in a hospital, that comes to 
$3,500. Ten of those patients would be kept out of the hospitals for 
a year. That is $35,000. If he does that for 30 years, which would be 
the span of life of an active psychiatrist, that would amount to $1 
million. 

If we can spend $30,000 to save $1 million, it seems to me to be very 
good business, and we would not have to be very farsighted to do that. 

In conclusion, I think that these expenditures for research and train- 
ing are not spending. I think they are savings. I think these are 
the sort of expenditures which business constantly makes in the form 
of laborsaving improvements, in the form of research and training. 
in order to cut down cost. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Harris. 

We shall now hear Dr. English. 


STATEMENT OF DR. 0. SPURGEON ENGLISH 


Dr. Eneuisn. I am Dr. O. Spurgeon English. I am a practicing 
psychiatrist in Philadelphia. 1am professor and head of the depart- 
ment of psychiatry of Temple University Medical School. 
sultant to the Veterans’ Administration. 

I have a prepared statement which I would like to have inserted 
and with the time that I am allowed to try to speak to you I should 


like to tell you something of how trained personnel and community 
services operate, 


I am con- 


Mr. Bussey. We will insert the prepared statement in the record at 


this point and you may proceed in your own way. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


TRAINING PSYCHIATRIC MANPOWER FOR COMMUNITY SERVICES PAYS OFF IN 
MENTAL HEALTH AND Tax DOLLARS 


By O. Spurgeon English, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa., Member, National Mental 
Health Committee; Professor and head of department of physchiatry, Temple 
University School of Medicine, and Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.; director, Phil- 
adelphia Psychoanalytic Institute; consultant in neuropsychiatry, Veterans’ 
Administration 


I am Dr. O. Spurgeon English, from Philadelphia, Pa. During the last 20 
years, I have been active in the private practice of psychiatry and in the train- 
ing and teaching of psychiatrists. 

I have been associated with medicine during a period in which great advances 
in available therapies have been made in the field of psychiatry, but we are 
losing the battle with respect to potential mental hospital patients, due to lack 
of trained manpower. 

Through active participation in the work of the American Phychiatric Asso- 
ciation, the American Medical Association and other professional organizations, 
I have gained a comprehensive picture of the countrywide needs for trained per- 
sonnel. 

In particular, my work during the past 3 years as director of the Philadelphia 
Vsychoanalytic Institute has convinced me that we must greatly enlarge our 
capacity to train manpower for the treatment of potential hospital patients, to 
prevent mental breakdown. As head of the psychiatric department of Temple 
University Hospital, one of the largest psychiatric units in the East, I further 
see the absolute necessity of enlarging our community services program in 
order to stop the alarming increase in hospital population and operating costs, 
as speedily as possible. 

The cost of care for patients after breakdown, is now more than $1 billion 
annually, and this cost is decreasing by $62 million every year. 












































































































































































































































According to a computation based on an actuarial study of expected Veterans’ 

hospital needs, and continuation of present trends in hospital expenditure, the 

overall cost during the next 10 years will be about $15 billion, unless we keep 
large numbers of patients out of the hospitals by training substantially more 
manpower, and unless we find new basic cures through research. 

The past 6 years of “tooling up” have given us a foundation for sound expan 
sion. Our encouraging pilot experience with early treatment, and the bright 
promise of new research leads indicate that if we do in fact train enough per- 
sonnel, we can cut hospital maintenance and construction costs substantially 
from the above figure over the next 10 years. And the savings can begin im 
mediately, as the newly trained personnel become available. I would like to 
return to this topic later. 

All of our efforts to alleviate mental illness can be said to fall simply under 
two general headings: 

1. We apply already known treatments, which requires training of personnel. 

2. We conduct research for new and better treatments and preventives. 

Of course in actual practice, training and research and treatment go to 
gether, but I would like to speak today especially of the need for more trained 
manpower, so that treatment now known to psychiatry can be applied early, 
before the patient breaks down and has to enter a hospital. 

I am sure you are aware that mental illness is not simply one disease, but is 
composed of some 70 known types of mental and emotional disorders. 

From the taxpayers’ practical standpoint, these diseases are divided into the 
following : 

Neuroses : nonhospital patients. 

Psychoses: actual or potential hospital patients. 

The psychotic group are the actual or potential hospital patients. They are 
the group which costs the citizen nearly all of the tax outlay for hospitals. 

High cost to the taxpayer begins at the point of hospital admission, at the 
point of breakdown. Therefore, the critical target is training for treatment 
before breakdown. 

This »udget for training and research indirectly controls the number of pa- 
tients in the mental hospitals of tomorrow, and the operating cost. It is esti- 
mated that every time the $15,000 for training one psychiatrist is cut back in the 
appropriations, over $1,500,000 will be added to the taxpayer’s hospital bill over 
the next 30 years. On the other hand, every appropriation granted to train one 
psychiatrist will save $1,500,000. (See appendix. ) 

The average psychiatrist will keep a minimum of 300 patients out of mental 
hospitals throughout the 30 years of his professional life. The cost of building 
hospital beds and operating them for 300 patients comes to $1,500,000. 

A psychiatrist in full-time clinic practice with selected potential hospital pa- 
tients would save the citizen twice this amount or more. 

The appropriation made last year is accomplishing a great deal. One hundred 
and eighty-five student psychiatrists are now in training because of it, and teach- 
ing grants are giving education to even more. An estimated 14,000 undergraduate 
medical students are receiving orientation in psychiatry and the psychiatric as- 
pects of disease. Four hundred and fifty-five allied psychiatric personnel, nurses, 
social workers, and psychologists are being trained. All this is on the credit side. 

Why. then, am I putting the accent on still more training? The answer runs 
like this: we are much better off than we would be without the existing program, 
but even with what we are doing, the patient population in the mental hospitals 
is still increasing. That is the test, and it shows us that we are losing the battle 
against mental illness every day. 

This is why the training item in the budget is so important to the citizen. 
This is why we should be training 1,500 psychiatrists a year, instead of less than 
500 as at present. Triple the number of nurses, social workers, and psychologists 
should be trained, as well, so that each psychiatrist could reach more patients. 

We could expand the capacity of our training schools if more money were 
appropriated for teaching grants, fellowships, and construction of facilities. But 
more than that, we are not even utilizing the full training capacity our schools 
now possess. This year, training applications and fellowships approved after 
careful scrutiny by the Advisory Mental Health Council, but not granted due to 
lack of appropriations, amount to $277,000. 

And this does not represent the total unused potential of the training schools. 
Many medical and other schools, knowing the shortage of funds, and experiencing 
cuts in approved requests in former years, did not gear requests to their ability 
to increase training capacity, but to the known available money. 
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Numerous training schools could double their training capacity if they had the 
money, particularly if grants were made for construction of research and training 
facilities. The allotment of funds for construction in the budget under con- 
sideration is the most encouraging development since the National Mental 
Health Act was passed. This money will be a great stimulus to the raising 


of private money for training and research construction. 


A DEFENSE-IN-DEPTH FOR THE MENTAL HOSPITALS 


I would like to return to the subject of the training of personnel to build up a 
network of early treatment centers as a defense-in-depth for the mental hospital 
system, so that the patient population can gradually but surely be reduced. 

We must remember that the whole system of institutional care for the men- 
tally ill as we now know it, grew up in the past, when treatments were practically 
nonexistent. In those days mental illness was hardly recognized before the 
collapse of the patient, which was the beginning of any kind of attention to him 
Merciful commitment to an asylum was all that could be done, and effective 
treatment was unknown. 

Now, however, we do have more effective treatments, and many of the serious 
mental breakdowns could be prevented if medical personnel were available to 
treat potential hospital patients in the early stages. The record of the Army 
psychiatrists in Korea, and of numerous pilot clinics throughout the country has 
proved that. 

I would like to mention briefly the principal treatments now available. They 
fall under the headings of psychotherapy, with individuals and groups; shock 
therapies; various drugs as aids to treatment; and surgical therapies. 

The teaching of psychotherapy is extremely complicated and lengthy. It in- 
volves close personal supervision, recording, special interviewing rooms, with 
one-way screens, movie equipment, wiring for sound, and other equipment. 

Some psychotherapy is conducted with individuals, and some with groups. 
Group psychotherapy is a recent and valuable development. It can help many 
patients, and a number of patients can be treated at the same time by one psy- 
chiatrist. This is extremely important in view of the shortage of trained 
manpower. 

Shock therapy is helpful in treating some of those disorders which lead to 
mental breakdown and hospitalization. There are insulin shock, electroshock, 
metrazol and carbon dioxide. 

The shock therapies help to keep many patients out of the mental hospitals, 
and shorten the stay of many others. 

Numerous drugs are used as aids to treatment, including sedatives, stimulants, 
sleep treatments, those which produce shock, and help to remove inhibitions 
during interviewing. 

Surgical procedures, such as lobotomy, are sometimes effective in relieving 
the symptoms of patients in the later stages of the severe mental disorders. 

With many patients a combination of therapies is used. They are all most 
effective in the early stages of the mental disorder. 

Our pilot experience leads to the conclusion that if sufficient psychiatric 
manpower were trained to apply these available therapies, and if a wide net- 
work of early treatment centers were established to reach potential hospital 
patients, then around one-third of the people now entering tax-supported mental 
hospitals could be kept out, through outpatient clinics, at about one-fourth the 
cost of custodial hospital care. The hospital stay of another one-third could be 
so shortened that they would not become a long-term burden on the citizen. This 
could be accomplished through intensive inpatient treatment, immediately upon 
admission, at about three-fourths the cost of custodial care. 

This means that adequate training of personnel, properly directed, could pre- 
vent chronic long-term hospitalization in two-thirds of the patients now ad- 
mitted, at about one-half the cost. 

Such an achievement would not bring the full benefit of medical science to 
the mentally ill and the citizen. Adequate research is needed for that. How- 
ever, this kind of an operation would solve most of the major immediate prob 
lems of the mental hospitals as we now know them. 

For instance, the shortage of hospital personnel now slows down the discharge 
rate because of the tremendous number of patients under the care of each psy- 
chiatrist, about 1 psychiatrist to 250 patients. With less patients this shortage 
would be eased. Discharges would increase, as more attention could be given 
sach patient. 
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Another critical problem of the hospitals is overcrowding. With fewer pa 
tients admitted, fewer will remain, and overcrowding will diminish. The States 
are heroically building new hospitals to combat overcrowding, but they are not 
able to keep up with the increase in patient population. Training personne! 
to keep patients out of the hospitals in the first place, whenever possible, is by 
far the more effective method of combating overcrowding. 

Construction costs for new custodial beds are another major problem for both 
the veterans and State mental hospital systems. A really adequate and sus 
tained training program, such as we are proposing, would minimize further con 
struction of custodial beds. There might be exceptions in remote areas, impossi- 
ble to reach with a training program. 

Massive savings in construction could be realized in most of the large States 
A fraction of the funds currently proposed for more custodial beds could be used 
for construction of facilities for research, training, and early treatment centers, 
connected with medical and other training schools, mental hospitals, county 
hospitals, medical centers, and other teaching hospitals, and private general 
hospitals. 

Such an operation could be well under way in 10 years, but only as the result 
of a full-scale training program such as we do not now have. 







DEVELOPMENTAL RESEARCH 





IN EARLY TREATMENT 





Much more developmental research is needed in the long process of building 
a defense-in-depth for the mental hospital system, but certain main types of 
early treatment centers which will use newly trained personnel to best advan 
tage are clear from tested pilot performance. They are as follows: 

1. Outpatient clinics attached to mental hospitals, treatment at one-fourth 
the cost of custodial care. 

2. Day hospitals, in mental hospitals and general hospitals, treatment at 
one-half the cost of custodial care. 

3. Intensive treatment units for new patients entering mental hospitals, treat 
ment at about three-fourths the cost of custodial care. 

4. Outpatient clinics and inpatient psychiatric units in general hospitals, 
treatment at one-fourth to one-half the cost of custodial care. 

The main goal is to train personnel and build the above system of treatment 
centers as shock-absorbers to avoid the terrific cost of long-term custodial care 
in the regular mental hospitals. 

In order to bring out the value of trained psychiatric personnel, let me tell 
you something about each of these early treatment centers, one by one. 

First, the outpatient clinics: The Boston Psychopathic Hospital, a State 
tax-supported teaching and research institution, is a pilot plant for the develop- 
ment and application of the newest treatment methods in psychiatry. 

In 1951 its outpatient clinic kept out of the State hospitals 175 potential 
patients, at a cost of one-fourth of the custodial hospitalization prevented. 
Clinic experts estimate that outpatient treatment would be applicable to about 
one-third of present hospital admissions. 

The saving was an amount sufficient to train two additional clinic teams 
who could keep more potential hospital patients out—and also train additional 
psychiatrists, social workers, and psychologists for new clinic teams. Thus, 
with a small extra appropriation as an investment, a self-generating network 
of clinics can be built up on a pay-as-you-go basis, to the benefit of both patients 
and taxpayers. 

From the past 5 years’ pilot experience at Boston Psychopathic Hospital, 
Dr. Robert W. Hyde, assistant director, estimates that out of every 1,000 patients 
now entering the regular custodial State mental hospitals— 

Cost per 
patient during 

life span 


350 can be saved completely from hospitalization by this kind ‘of out- 


patient treatment__________._. aleileaatipes Lh Si a aang ohana creates $900 
350 can benefit from a shorter hospital stay if intensive treatment is 
administered immediately upon admission to the hospital________ 3, 600 


300 remaining are senile or in chronic stage at point of admission. (These 
can still not be reached by known treatment methods,)_........__ 4, 800 


But the personnel must be trained. 
Second, the day hospital, a new-type treatment center, developed 5 years ago 
at Montreal, Canada, by D. Ewen Cameron, M. D., now president of the American 
Psychiatric Association, gives better treatment to patients at half the cost. 
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The reason is obvious. In this unique facilitv, selected mental patients, 
too ill for outpatient treatment but not ill enough for 24-hour hospitalization, 
ittend the day hospital from 9 to 5 and sleep at home at night. 

Former dormitory and storage space is converted for treatment of twice the 
number of patients. One shift of staff is needed instead of 3—1 meal a day 
nstead of 3. 

There are now 2 day hospitals at Montreal, 1 at the Allan Memorial Institute 
of Psychiatry and one at the Western General Hospital. 

One has been operating for 3 years at the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kans. The Trenton State Hospital in New Jersey has the distinction of being 
the first State hospital in the Nation to establish a day hospital. Massachusetts 
is planning 2 for the near future. 

All who have worked with this facility are convinced of its value, both from 
the standpoint of improved therapy and economy. The day hospital should 
prove especially useful in urban areas. 

Rut the personnel must be trained. 

Third, intensive inpatient treatment units: Boston Psychopathic Hospital, in 
addition to the gains through outpatient treatment mentioned above, has shown 
over the past 5 years that intensive treatment of new inpatients can cut operat 
ing costs over the lifespan of the patient to three-fourths the amount now spent on 
custodial care, as well as reduce overcrowding and the colossal construction 
cost of new hospital beds. Hospital stay of patients is so shortened, and turn- 
over so increased, that 7 times more patients can be treated in the same number 
of beds than in a eustodial-type mental hospital. 

jut, the personnel must be trained 

Fourth. general hospital psvchiatrie units, outpatient and inpatient, can keep 
potential patients out of the State hospitals. 

Commitments to the State mental hospital at Milledgeville, Ga., from Chatham 
Countv. have heen ent 58 percent. from 70 patients to 30 annually, since the 
establishment 5 vears ago at St. Joseph’s (general) Hospital, in Savannah, of a 
13-hbed psychiatric ward. 

In the foregoing, I have sketched one of the more outstanding ways in which 
the training of psychiatric and allied manpower pays off in dollars: that is, to 
build un a widespread network of earlv-trentment centers for potential hos- 
pital patients as a “defense in depth” for the Nation’s mental hospitals. 

Along with these patients, tens of thousands of nonhospital patients would 
receive much-needed treatment. Many thousands of Americans would be spared 
the tragic living death of long-term hospitalization and would add their strength 
to the Nation in the hard days to come. 

It is for these, our fellow countrymen and neighbors, as well as for sub- 
stantial savings of America’s resources, that I plead when asking your support 
for the citizens’ budget of $28,300,000 for the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Any discussion of the need for more trained personnel must necessarily be 
followed by a discussion of what community services are being offered now and 
what the “community services” program means. 

Mental-health programs in the States are progressing. The growth that 
occurred in the last fiscal year, however, was not as large as that which occurred 
in any one of the previous 4 years, Moreover, there is no State that can be con- 
sidered to have an adequate program. And a number of States have made only 
small beginnings. Idaho, for instance, began its active program this past year 
when personnel that had been training returned to the State. 

Program progression has been retarded because of inadequate funds. The in- 
crease in the amount of State and local funds was not as great as in previous 
years but was sufficient to compensate for the decrease in Federal grants. One 
of the chief limiting factors, as I have tried to point out, is the shortage of 
personnel. 

Regional office staffs were unable to meet the demands made upon them by the 
States. It was impossible to employ sufficient staff needed at the State level. 
This lack of State-level staff meant that program organization was hampered, 
and that the assistance needed to develop local programs was either limited or 
nonexistent. The number of people available for employment at the local level 
was likewise inadequate to meet the needs. The number of people trained by 
the States in the past year was significantly less than in previous years. 3e- 
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cause of fund limitations, program directors were faced with the choice of using 
funds either to establish services or to support persons in training. 

The headquarters staff remained at the same level as in previous years 
that it was impossible to give adequate attention to areas in mental health that 
warrants serious consideration. A beginning has been made with regard t 
developing program activities in the field of alcoholism, but there are inadequat; 
funds and staff to pursue this problem in a thorough fashion. Juvenile « 
linguency, for instance, is another field that deserves much more attention than 
it is possible to give it. A beginning has been made in school mental-health 
activities, but this important area, too, remains essentially untouched. As a 
matter of fact, a fine start has been made with regard to rehabilitation of thos 
who have been mentally ill, but if more funds were available to speed up th¢ 
process it would bring even richer returns. 


FARLY PREVENTION AND TREATMENT ESSENTIAL 


While the “community service” programs in various States vary a great deal 
there seems to be a common core based around early prevention and treatment 
in the clinics, inservice training, consultation services to community agencies 
educational services for the general public, support of professional personne! 
in accredited training and special areas such as alcoholism, drug addiction 
juvenile delinquency, epilepsy, and feeblemindedness. 


GROWING INTEREST AND SUPPORT NEEDED 


For the past 2 years, all of the States and Territories have had a mental health 
program. ‘The program in some of the States, as I have noted, is quite well 
developed and in others rudimentary. The States are assisted in their develop 
ment of community mental health programs by professional consultation from the 
regional offices and by grants-in-aid. Each State, as you all probably know, has 
un agency that is responsible for administering the Federal grant-in-aid funds 
for mental health services. 

In 46 States and Territories, 334 mental health clinics received part or all of 
their support from grant-in-aid funds. One hundred and sixty-eight of these 
clinics have been started since 1947 and 14 of these began operation during the 
last fiscal year. In addition to providing diagnostic and treatment services to 
about 100,000 people, these clinics provided consultation and educational services 
to other community agencies, such as the health department, the schools, and the 
welfare department. This, naturally, helped many more people than were seen in 
the clinics and at the same time afforded training to the agencies’ staffs. 

In 18 States and Territories, $204,000 was budgeted for stipends for 94 trainees. 
You can see that this~is a decided decrease under last year and results from 
inadequate funds to support trainees and at the same time maintain the services. 


WHAT DO SERVICES MEAN ? 


The follewing brief sketches will serve to give you an idea of the work that 
the Community Services Branch Carries on. 
Mental health education 

As part of the educational program most of the States distribute literature 
Pierre the Pelican series to mothers of the first born is still very popular. The 
Psychiatric Bulletin for the physician in general practice has increased its 
circulation to 26,600. Thirteen States are sending the bulletin to their physicians. 
Motion pictures are still the most popular item in the field of public education 
and information. 

The radio is being used by most States and local communities having a mental 
health program, and television to a lesser extent. At the Institute considerable 
work has been done with editorial representatives from various newspapers and 
magazines on special mental health problems. Numerous requests for informa- 
tion on drug addiction, juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, the-aging, and facilities 
for care of the mentally ill have been answered by the personnel in the Com- 
munity Services Branch in cooperation with the Publications and Reports 
Branch, 

Since the use of films is increasing it seems essential that more information 
be obtained about their effectiveness. 
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Consultative services on mental health education are being expanded through 

public health educator now on the Community Services Branch staff. It is 

ped that through this new staff member close working relationships can be 

aintained with all health educators and other working in the field of mental 
health education. 


ental health nursing 


When the National Mental Health Act was passed in July 1946, there were 
nly three public health nurses with psychiatric training employed in public 
health agencies or schools of public health. At present 120 mental health nurses 
re employed by community public health agencies primarily in the supervision, 
onsultation, or teaching of nursing personnel. 

lospital survey and consultation services 

There has been a notable increase of interest and numerous requests for ad- 
vice concerning the establishment of psychiatric units in general hospitals. 
General interest, also, has increased in the field of geriatrics and treatment 
f alcoholism. Recommendations were made concerning improvement in the 
care and treatment of mental patients, in physical facilities, and in admini 
strative methods. Technical advice was given to the Council of State Govern 
ments in a current study of methods of treatment, research, and training of 
personnel in mental institutions 

At the request of State governors, the hospital consultation service made 
complette surveys of nine mental hospitals and schools for mental defectives in 
Kansas, Kentucky, Florida, and .Montana. Consultation on special problems 
was given to State agencies and to 14 hospitals in Virginia, Vermont, Oregon, 
Louisiana, and Pennsylvania. 


Prince Georges County Mental Health Clinic 

The Prince Georges County Mental Health Clinic, located on the University 
of Maryland campus in College Park, Md., continued to function as a demonstra- 
tion clinic seeking new methods of developing community mental health prograins. 
The clinic quarters have been moved to the Ritchie Colisseum on the Washington- 
Baltimore Highway at College Park, Md. 

One of the continuing objectives of the clinic has been to demonstrate ways 
and means by which a clinic can be of value to a community as a whole rather than 
as a specialized treatment facility offering therapeutic services to a small and 
circumscribed number of clients. It has become apparent that clinical services 
in sufficient amount to meet all the demands for psychiatric care or advice in 
a community are not likely to be forthcoming in the foreseeable future. For 
this reason, then, it becomes incumbent upon the mental health clinic to broaden 
its impact upon a community by utilizing whatever resources are available to 
alleviate and prevent emotional illness in addition to its own therapeutic skills 
and practices. With this objective, an attempt is being made to demonstrate 
that a policy offering clinical services which utilize all services in an integrative 
and educational way to help other professional personnel in the county better 
meets their responsibility to individuals who are in need of psychological or 
emotional help. 


Oivil defense 

At the request of the Federal Civil Defense Administration the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health agreed to have a staff member serve one-half day per week 
with Federal Civil Defense Administration as consultant on mental aspects of 
the civil defense program. The report on mental health implications in civil 
defense programs prepared by the Subcommittee on Civil Defense with a staff 
member of the Community Services Branch serving as executive secretary was 
presented to the Community Services Branch Committee at the October 1951 
meeting. Among the recommendations made was the following: 

“* * * that the National Advisory Mental Health Council advise the Surgeon 
General to contact the Federal Civil Defense Administration, requesting that due 
consideration be given to the psychological or emotional aspects of civil defense 
preparation, and that full utilization be made at all levels of mental health facili- 
ties and personnel, and that he consider offering the Civil Defense Administration 
the full assistance of the Public Health Service to the end that mental as well as 
physical health be protected insofar as humanly possible.” 
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Rehabilitation 


The past year has seen a marked increase in local, State, and Federal interest 
in and programs for the rehabilitation of the mentally ill. This has been par 
ticularly true in the area of vocational rehabilitation for the mentally ill 
Regional offices and headquarters staff have been active in promoting such 
programs, 


Mental health screening project 


The initial project in a long-range research program preliminary in developing 
community mental health screening techniques has been completed under a 
special grant to the University of Illinois and the second phase has been started 
Vental health in schools 


Members of the Community Services Branch staff have visited a number of 


school projects designed to integrate mental health principles and practices into 
the curriculum. Included in these visits have been ones to such projects as the 
Forest Hills Village project, Toronto, Canada; the Ojemann project, University 
of Iowa; and the Bullis human-relations classes in Delaware. The Branch 
anticipates the completion of a report and guide lines on mental health in schools 
to be available to regional staffs in the near future. 


Alcoholism 


Branch activities relating to alcoholism during the past year continue to be 
directed chiefly toward the towfold objective of assisting State and lacol pro- 
grams on alcoholism and promoting conferences, institutes, and other measures 
for the exchange of current scientific and program information. A survey of the 
status of research, therapy, educational, and related activities in the field of 
alcoholism throughout the country undertaken by the Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies with the support of a NIMH grant, was completed during the year and is 
now in the process of being printed. 

New projects promoted during the year and receiving special NIMH grants 
include an institute to be conducted in the fall by the Colorado State Depart- 
ment of Health for medical and public health personnel in the Rocky Mountain 
area, and a conference on therapeutic principles and methods to be held in 
October under the joint sponsorship of the National States’ Conference on 
Alcoholism and the National Committee on Alcoholism. 


Funds 


Financial resources available to the Community Services Branch for con- 
tinuing assistance to the developing community mental health programs were 
$3,100,000 from new appropriations for grants-in-aid to States in the 1952 fiscal 
year. In addition, there remained in the State treasuries $180,000 from the 1951 
fiscal year. Thus, for this fiscal year, a total of $3,280,000 was available for 
expenditures. The grant-in-aid funds were used for mental health 


services 
other than those related to hospitals and/or institutions. 


The amount allotted 
to any particular State is determined by the population of the State and the 
per capita income. The minimum grant for any State in the fiscal year of 
1952 was $19,200. 


During the year a total of $12,248,000 was spent on State and local programs, 
of which only $3,248,000 were Federal dollars. The States 
Federal funds to develop new areas in their programs, a new clinic, counseling 


frequently use 
services in the schools or other activity. If the new development is demon- 
strated to be effective, the States then appropriate funds for its support and 
Federal funds are used to initiate other projects. It is interesting to note 
that the $12,243,000 spent on the State programs, which may be termed “pre- 
ventive programs,’ represent only 2 percent of the funds spent by the States each 
year to provide hospital care for the mentally ill. 


CONCLUSION 


The above brief résumé of some of the activities of the Community Service 
Branch of the National Institute of Mental Health is evident of what can be 
obtained by effective planning and work. However, nothing can be accomplished 
without adequate funds. As a primary source for guidance and counseling, 
the Community Service Branch of the NIMH has remained a constant factor. 
Many more studies need to be carried on, many more projects started and in- 
vestigated. This is the practical way to build better mental health, it is the 
effective way to reduce expenses, it is the constructive method of bringing mental 
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Iness under control in this country, To that end, gentlemen, may I again 

ead for your support for the citizens’ budget of $28,300,000 for the National 
Institute of Mental Health. 

Dr. Eneiisu. Gentlemen, no one becomes mentally ill all of a sud- 
en. Anyone who gets mentally ill and ends up in a mental hospital 
or even a general hospital with one of these emotional disturbances has 
ome down a long road of disappointment and difficulty that has made 
him turn inward and has brought him to sickness. 

One of our outstanding psychiatrists, in defining what a neurosis 
vas, said that a neurosis is the end result of a lot of little things that 
were not attended to when they happened. 

I think that could be said of a large amount of our mental illness, 
our juvenile delinquency, our suicides. 

I would like to show you how this works through a fellow I just saw 
recat who is 21 years of age and is in a mental hospital. I would 
like to go back over that man’s—let us call him Bob Green—go back 
over Bob Green’s experience. Bob Green was the fifth child in a 
family who had ceased to want any more children when they had « 
or4. Bob was not wanted and they madethat knowntohim. Ne sther ‘1 
his father, nor his mother, nor his brothers and sisters had much use 

‘him. 

However, there was a time when this mother came to the clinic, 
when she was pregnant with this boy, and at that time there was no one 
to ask this grim-faced woman how she felt about this child, about this 
pregnancy. There were not the personnel for it. There was not the 
educational program for it. 

We are beginning to have some of that today, but we need more of it. 
That is a function for trained nurses and trained obstetricians. There 
was a chance for personnel to enter into this picture. 

However, let us got anothe ‘rr step—not to the next step. When he was 
a year old he was brought to the baby clinic because, as the mother 
Si said, he was hard to raise. He was not sleeping well, he was not hold- 

ng his food, he was a sick baby. 

At that time there was no one who again saw that here was an un- 
happy home and here was tension and here were the causes of this 
boy’s illness at that time. 

Here again there were no personnel, no educational program that 
would have sensitized the nurses and the baby doctors to this boy’s 
illness. 

So we go on until he has to enter school. He does not want to go to 
school. He is afraid of the teachers and he is afraid of the other 
children. But his mother and father scold him and they drive him to 
school and the teachers tell him to behave himself, as he goes through 
this period. 

Here again, there are no community facilities, no training program 
to sensitize the teachers to the emotional needs of an unhappy child 
that is on the road to becoming mentally sick. 

We are beginning there, but we have not enough of it yet. 

Let us gotoage 9. At age 9, with his father and mother not under- 
standing what he needed and not having the companionship with his 
family, he gets in with some boys and goes to a 5-and-10-cent store 
and steals some gum and steals a toy, and there is a scene and he is 
taken to the ¢ lergyman. Here again, the clergyman gives him a lec- 
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ture on being better. There is no program here, either, for the clergy- 
man, to understand the emotional needs of the child. The situation is 
again passed over, and the opportunity is not utilized to sensitize the 
clergyman to the emotional needs of young people who get into 
trouble. We have a few such clergymen trained now, but we need 
more. 

He goes on up to school and is doing poorly in school, nearly failing 
and he stops just as soon as he can, at 16. The school is glad to 
have him out. He is glad to get out. His parents are glad to have him 
out. He starts work and he goes, as you might guess, from job to job, 
and does poorly; cannot follow directions, cannot control his temper, 
gets discharged and finally he does not want to go to work at all. 

Here again, in industry, there is no counseling program, nobody 
picks this boy up along the way, because there have not been the 
people, we have not had the educational program, to stop this mental 
illness in the making. 

So at age 19, after struggling at jobs for 3 years, this boy does not 
want to go to work. He is afraid to go on the street. He thinks 
people are talking about him. He attempts suicide. He is finally 
brought to the mental hospital. 

Now he is in the mental hospital. He still has a chance but, as you 
know, mental hospitals are still lacking personnel, still lacking treat- 
ment services. 

What we need, as has been pointed out, are more trained psychia- 
trists; we need more social workers, psychiatric social workers. We 
need more psychiatric nurses. We need more educational programs 
to make a great many people aware of what to do with the boys and 
girls who are growing up, who are unhappy, who are scared, who are 
turning to de Jinquenc) y, Who are turning away from life, and who are 
getting mentally ill. 

There are a great many of these boys and girls about whom they 
have information right now, who are going to become hospital cases. 
It seems so clear that if we can have more psychiatrists trained, more 
social workers trained, teams who not only can work in the hospitals, 
but can go into the clinics where the children are coming, who can go 
into the schools and help make a teacher aware of what is to be done 
for these troubled boys and girls, who will give teaching programs 
for the clergy, who will go out into the communities and help locate 
these boys and girls who are having difficulty and who are not un- 
derstood—I think money spent that way is going to cut down the 
total expenditure that is made for frankly mentally sick people and 
alleviate a great deal of suffering. 

And so, in speaking about the matter of personnel and community 
services, that is the kind of picture J think that shows the little details 
that lead to mental illness. But with more people and more of an 
educational program, we could reduce the number of mentally ill 
people and reduce our total expenditures for mental illness. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Dr. English. 

We shall now hear from Dr. Heath. Will you identify yourself 
for the record, Doctor ? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT G. HEATH 


Dr. Hearn. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert G. Heath. I am 
a physician and in my present capacity I am head of the department 
of psychiatry and neurology at Tulane University School of Medicine 
in New Orleans. During this time I have had the opportunity to 
see some of the progress that is being made in this field throughout 
the United States. 

I have been actively engaged in research related to psychiatry and 
neurology during the past 10 years. It is very difficult to separate 
research progress from training, because there is a considerable over- 
lap in these two fields. But in keeping with my assignment, I will 
attempt to stress the need for research, the advances that are being 
made and to show how the Federal Government can facilitate and 
speed up the discovery of practical treatments for mental disorders. 

The huge number of patients with mental disorders who now fill our 
mental hospitals to overflowing are the problem that we have to face. 

It is a pleasure to speak before the committee. I hope that my re- 
view of the needs in the field of scientific research will be of some value 
to you in your subsequent deliberations on the problem. 

I, too, as in the case of the others, have prepared a statement which 
I would like to have inserted in the record. I have brought along 
some charts for demonstration and some films together with the charts 
and if it is permitted, I would like to have those introduced. 

Mr. Bussey. You may present your testimony in your own manner, 
Doctor. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Wuy MENTAL ILLNEss Is Stitt Out or ContTror—aNnp How ScrentiFfic RESEARCH 
CAN Brine It UNDER CONTROL 


By Robert G. Heath, M. D., New Orleans, La., professor and chairman. depart- 
ment of psychiatry and neurology, Tulane University, consultant to the United 
States Public Health Service, senior visiting physician, Charity Hospital of 
Louisiana in New Orleans, consultant, United States Veterans’ Hospital in 
New Orleans 


My nameis Robert G. Heath. I ama physician and in my present capacity I am 
head of the department of psychiatry and neurology at Tulane University School 
of Medicine in New Orleans. During this time it has been necessary for me to 
evaluate much of the progress made in the field of research for mental health 
throughout the United States. 

I served as Tilney fellow and research associate at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and took training at the psychoanalytic clinic for training and 
research at Columbia University. Before taking my present post I was on the 
faculty of the College of Physicians and Surgeons at Columbia University and for 
a period practiced psychiatry and neurology in New York City. 

I have actively engaged in research related to psychiatry and neurology, during 
the past 10 years. 

It is very difficult to separate research progress from training, since there is 
considerable overlap. However, in keeping with my assignment I will attempt 
to stress the needs for research, the advances that are being made, and to show 
how the Federal Government can facilitate and speedup the discovery of practical 
treatments for the mental disorders which now fill our mental hospitals to over- 
flowing. 

I am honored to have this privilege to speak before the committee. I hope my 
review of the needs in the field of scientific research will be of some value to 
you in your subsequent deliberation on this problem. 
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I. THE MENTAL-HEALTH PROBLEM 


Undoubtedly statistics have been presented previously to this committee 
clarify the magnitude of the mental-health problem in this country. I shall, 
therefore, review but briefly some of the statistics in order to provide an adequat 
background for my discussion of the need for further research in this field 
These are the relevant facts 

1. The daily load of patients in mental hospitals is steadily increasing. I: 
1941 there were 603,000 patients; in 1946 there were 635,000; and in 1951 thers 
were 697,000. 

2. More than 50 percent of all hospital beds in America are filled by patients 
with mental illness 

3. It is estimated that 1 person in 20 has a mental health problem of some 
kind 

4. It is estimated that $1,750,000,000 in earnings is lost annually by persons 
incapacitated through mental illness. Approximately another $1 billion is 
spent throughout the United States each year by the Federal and State Govern 
ments for care and treatment of the mentally ill. The amount of money spent 
as a result of mental illness is greater than that spent for any other health 
problem. 

5. Surveys indicate that emotional problems constitute the largest single cause 
of absenteeism in industry and of incapacity for service in the armed services 

6. These cold facts and figures cannot reflect the anguish and despair suffered 
y the families of the mentally ill. 

Summary: Mental illness constitutes the No. 1 health problem today. The 
number of patients stricken with mental illness is on the increase. 


Il. THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PRESENT METHODS OF APPROACHING THE 
MENTAL-HEALTH PROBLEM 


Some progress has been made. 

1. Surveys indicate that in hospitals in which there are an adequate number 
of well-trained psychiatrists, a much higher percentage of patients are returned 
to the community in a considerably shorter period of time. 

2. The well-trained psychotherapist is able to effectively help patients with 
several types of mental disorders. Psychotherapy is of limited effectiveness 
however, in patients with schizophrenia and cerebral arteriosclerosis, the two 
principal diseases for which patients are admitted to mental hospitals. This is 
especially true in later stages of these disorders. 

4. The shock therapies are effective principally in the treatment of involu 
tional psychosis, the mental disorder of the menopause. 

Summary: Present methods of treatment are effective in several types of 
mental illness, particularly in the early stages, before mental breakdown. But 
there is a shortage of trained psychiatrists to put them into practice. Moreover 
these known treatments are not sufficiently effective in the main diseases lead 
ing to hospitalization, and the patients are piling up. 


Ill WHAT IS THE NATIONAL APPROACH TOWARD THE MENTAL-HEALTH PROBLEM ? 


To meet these problems new and better techniques of treatment and prevention 
must be developed and more personnel must be trained to employ the techniques 
available. I shall discuss in greater detail the rationale for research, to some 
extent the areas of research in this field, and the impact and usefulness of re- 
search in the overall care of the mentally ill. 


IV. GENERAL REMARKS CONCERNING RESEARCH 


It is now accepted that research is not only valuable but a requirement. In 
industry it is virtually an economic necessity. Alert firms in fast-moving indus- 
tries such as chemicals and electronics often have research directors at the 
policy-making level in management, assuming equality with vice presidents in 
charge of sales, advertising, and production. 

Scientific research toward defense has become a requisite for survival of this 
Nation. The development of the atom bomb clearly demonstrates what can be 
accomplished as a result of a concerted research effort with the expenditure of 
sufficient funds 

In the field of medicine, the advances resulting from research are well known. 
To cite but a few—insulin has resulted in control of diabetes, preventatives 
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ive been found for smallpox, scarlet fever, yellow fever, bubonic plague, cholera, 
and others. Antibiotics have led to effective treatment of many infectious dis- 
eases such as syphilis and pneumonia. 

In the course of recent years the importance of research has been accepted by 
he general public. The development of the atom bomb and the guided missile 
have served to fire the imagination of the average American citizen and make 

m fully cognizant of the fantastic developments that can result from research 
efforts. 

Summary: It is readily demonstrable from observations in many areas that 
when sufficient resources are brought to bear on any unsolved technical or med- 
cal problem through research, that the answers can be found. 


V. PRESENT STATUS OF RESEARCH IN MENTAL HEALTH 


There is a paucity of activity in this area in relationship to the magnitude of 
the problem. The Federal and State Governments spend over $1 billion per 

ar on the care of the mentally ill, yet only $5 million is spent by the Govern- 
nent for research. A vague stigma still surrounds mental illness, similar to 
that which delayed progress for some time in effectively combating such diseases 
as tuberculosis, polio, diabetes, and syphilis. The Nation is paying a huge price 
for this neglect of research against the mental disorders. 

Recause of the nature of mental illness a rather broad approach is required. 

Many approaches are needed to understand human behavior. The human 
being is more complex than any other living organism. A complicated nervous 

ystem has evolved, leading to complicated thoughts and feelings, the develop- 
ment of language, and the ability to anticipate and ponder the distant future 
and plan accordingly. We are not studying only organs as in so many medical 
lnesses. We are also studying an integrated whole man, moreover a man who 
s living in and influenced by his society. 

Therefore, several approaches are necessary. One approach is that of the 
social scientist studying the community, another is that of the psychotherapist, 
who works with the individual utilizing language, i. e., the ability of the human 
being to report his feelings and thoughts. Another important approach is at the 
organ level, i. e., physiology and chemistry. A correlation of these various fac- 
tors is of utmost importance and a final solution of these problems can be pos- 
sible only when findings gathered at the physiological level and those gathered 
through reporting by the patient, and through social science can be correlated 
through cross-interpretation. It is true that at present this seemingly presents an 
overwhelming problem. Advancements, however, have already been made, which 
individuals under the stress of mental tension show alterations in activity of the 
citing hope of a final solution. I shall give only a few illustrations. 

1. It has been demonstrated that ACTH and cortisone drugs intially introduced 
for the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis were capable of affecting mental func- 
tion. Various physiological studies have shown that these drugs do have an 
effect on the brain. Also, in conjunction with this, it has been demonstrated that 
individuals under the stress of mental tension show alterations in activilty of the 
glands from which these two drugs are derived. 

2. In the multiphasic research studies in human behavior carried on in our 
laboratories at Tulane University School of Medicine, we have been able to 
demonstrate in patients with schizophrenia, an abnormality in electrical cir- 
cuits deep in the brain. This finding has been consistent in a series of about 
30 patients in whom electrodes were implanted. By stimulating through deep 
circuits we have been able to immediately and predictably alter drastically the 
patient’s state of awareness. This is accompanied by predictable alterations in 
chemistry. But utilizing this technique we have brought back to health several 
patients who had failed to respond to existing therapies. I do not mean to 
imply that this approach is by any means as yet perfected. This first patient on 
whom this procedure was carried out has now been out of the hospital for 214 
years. 

I believe in this context it is wise to introduce some monetary figures. A ther- 
apy which keeps the patient out of the mental hospital saves the State an average 
of $780 per year. This is only one factor, however, because such a patient be- 
comes a taxpayer in contrast to a liability and is also an additional source of 
manpower so vitally needed at this time. The average gain to the taxpayer 
is estimated at $968 for every year the patient is kept out of hospital. 
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The examples cited represent types of therapy directed toward cure. A ver 
feasible approach to disease is also through prevention. At present research is 
under way, but again to much too limited an extent. Two major areas of 
research can represent this preventive approach. 

1. In child psychiatry it is known that early influences on the child are ex 
tremely important in the determination of subsequent behavior. “As the twig 
bent, so grows the tree.” More thorough investigations into this area will go far 
in developing effective measures of preventing mental illness. 

2. Various types of sociological research. The prevalence of mental illne 
varies somewhat from one culture to another. It is apparent that different c 
tural factors lead to different kinds of stress and different ways in which 
individual.adapts to these stresses and strains. Interesting data and enlight 
ing data have been gathered by this approach. It can lead to a greater unde: 
standing of the manner in which certain cultural influences affect behavio 
Educational programs could develop from this which would serve to preven 
many types of mental disorder. 

Another necessary type of research is directed toward achieving more effective 
use of present knowledge and techniques. Projects of this type have made 
possible to reduce treatment costs considerably. To cite a few examples: 

1. Day hospitals have been developed where patients remain in the hospital 
during the day and do not require the more expensive custodial care. 

2. Several State hospitals are continuing research surveys on the effectivenes 
of intensive treatment in special units for newly admitted patients. Where such 
treatments are used a larger percentage of patients are being returned to th 
community in a shorter time, This cuts down hospital-days per patient, and 
increases many times over the number of patients handled by each bed. The 
potential savings are simply enormous. 

Early treatment centers are also advantageous because they put psychiatry 
into a closer relationship with general medicine, when such units are established 
in general hospitals. 

The effectiveness of all of these approaches to treatment must be improved 
through further research and development. 


VI. RELATIONSHIP OF RESEARCH IN MENTAL HEALTH TO OTHER DISEASES 


It is. of course, not only in the field of mental health that we have unsolved 
problems. In many ways the state of knowledge in regard to cancer is similar 
Certainly all of the mysteries of diabetes are not known. Although many pallia 
tive measures have been found for rheumatoid arthritis, and related diseases, no 
out-and-out cure has yet been discovered. 

Many diseases of the heart and high blood pressure also are not sufficiently 
understood, Thus far I have mentioned several instances (for example, the 
elimination of one type of insanity, paresis, due to syphilis as a result of dis 
covery of penicillin) in which advancements made in the field of general medi 
cine have proved effective in the treatment of some types of mental disorders. 

Advancement made through research in the field of mental health may prove 
most fruitful in treatment of diseases falling into other categories of medicine. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the relationship between emotional tension 
and many disease processes. Obvious examples are stomach ulcers, high blood 
pressure, and certain types of heart and blood vessel diseases. 

Many persons suffering with these medical diseases soon become aware of 
the manner in which symptoms are aggravated by emotional tension. If hard 
ening of the arteries is a major problem to psychiatry, it is also a major problem 
to medicine in general. The consequences of this disease are not limited to the 
brain, but also involve other organs of the body. In this instance a common 
basic problem is being approached from many fields of research. That this 
process might be touched by psychiatric research is not inconceivable. Persons 
who have had an aging relative in the family are well aware that the intensity 
of symptoms vary considerably, depending upon the prevailing emotional state 
of the patient. 

Some basic findings already in publication would indicate that progress now 
being made in psychiatric research can offer some leads toward the treatment 
of other disease processes. In our own laboratories we have been able to produce 
even more dramatic alterations in the internal metabolism in the body through 
stimulation of the brain, than can be produced through the administration of 
ACTH and cortisone. This interrelationship between the nervous system and 
the endocrines is also under investigation in several other laboratories. 
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VII. THE IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH IN IMPROVING THE CASE OF MENTALLY II L 
PATIENTS 


It is a common observation that patients receive better care in hospitals in 
which the medical personnel are interested in research. A good research pro 
eram attracts vigorous, active, interested personnel. Several instances of this 
can be cited. Since I am most familiar with the situation in the Louisiana 
State hospital system, I will use this example. 

We had until 6 months ago few adequately trained psychiatrists in the State 
hospital system. This was a hospital system in which over 7,000 patients were 
being given the usual custodial care. The total number of doctors and nurses 
to care for this huge number of patients varied between 8 and 15. By con 
trast, on the Tulane service at Charity Hospital (our medical school teaching hos- 
pital) the average ratio was approximately 1 physician for 6 patients. 

When the State proposed to build a new hospital the director of the State 
hospital board recognized that if adequate staff in sufficient numbers was to be 
obtained, it was necessary to instigate a teaching program. In order to assure 
adequate personnel he agreed to the construction of a research unit of the type 
we desired. These commitments have been carried out and as a result this new 
State hospital has a much larger staff of vigorous, young, well-trained psychia 
trists. They maintain university positions and are content to work in the State 
hospital because of the stimulation that comes as a result of the university re- 
search and training program. Incidentally, over half of the doctors on the 
hospital staff were able to take training because of traineeships granted through 
the Mental Health Institute budget we are now discussing In that hospital 
the doctor-patient ratio is better than the standards set up by the American 
Phychiatric Association. Although this institution has not been in operation 
sufficiently long for a statistical observation, we feel quite certain from statistics 
available elsewhere that though the cost per day will be higher, the number of 
days will be so reduced, and patient turnover so increased, that the end result 
will be a tremendous saving to the State. Many more patients will be returned 
to the community and after shorter periods of hospitalization, 


VIII. THE EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT FUNDS ON RESEARCH 


The fear is frequently expressed in many quarters that if Federal funds are 
forthcoming, private and other sources of financing will discontinue their interest. 
Experience has indicated that such is not the case. Government funds, in con- 
trast, have served to spur the interest of States and private sources. 

The impetus derived from Federal support in many instances has provided 
the first indication of what can actually be done if sufficient resources are avail 
able. Again I can call upon our own situation to best illustrate this point. 

Prior to 1949 there were virtually no psychiatrists in training in the Southern 
States. The training program which has developed at Tulane University and 
now consists of approximately 27 men in training, was begun principally be- 
cause of the availability of Government funds. As the training program has 
developed and expanded, many private citizens have become interested, so that 
at the present time the Government support constitutes only about 20 percent 
of our total budget. 

Likewise, we have from time to time had some Government support on re 
search. However, as the research program has progressed, private foundations 
have become interested and now provide by far the major part of our research 
budget. It was only because the program had demonstrated its effectiveness, 
both in the area of training and research, that the State hospital board con 
sulted us, a private university, regarding the project of setting up training and 
research units within the State hospital system. 

It is my understanding that this trend exists in other centers as well, namely, 
that when the effectiveness of a program can be proved, then the local commu- 
nity is willing to assume responsibility for its continuance. The reasoning to 
the effect that Government funds will dampen other sources of financial sup- 
port has not proved to be valid. 

We can confidently expect, therefore, that Fededal funds will provide the 
impetus to further basic research which in time can lead to more effective ap- 
plication of research to the ill patient. 

This impetus through adequate funds could do this by— 

1. Providing opportunities for more trained and skilled research workers to 
enter this field, and for project grants. 
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2. Through the provision of adequate facilities in the form of building and 
equipment. 

This would eliminate some real bottlenecks which have retarded progres 
In view of the material that I have hastily outlined, I believe it is apparent that 
sufficient progress has been made to warrant a real effort in the direction of 
combatting this No. 1 health problem through research. Only in this manner 
can we hope for a real break-through in the near future. The developments in 
dicate that the risk is small and almost certain to pay off. This can happen, 
however, only if research and development is carried out on a big enough scale 
to make a real impact on the mental hospital population of over 1 million people 
a year. The token amount of money such as that allocated in the President's 
budget has little chance of yielding the results that we have reason to hope can be 
achieved, That is why we are advocating the citizens’ proposal of $28,300,000 

It seems logical to me that if a program on this level were carried for a 10- 
year period, it would put us well on the way toward outflanking the whole mental 
hospital system at a financial saving many times greater than the cost of the 
research 

This summary, honorable chairman and committee, is all too brief, but ex- 
presses some facts and my opinions regarding the needs and methods of ap- 
proaching this very difficult problem in the field of mental health. If this prob 
lem is to be effectively met it requires that you who play an important role 
in determining whether such plans are to be put into effect, must consider long 
range projects to provide for an increasing number of trained personnel and an 
opportunity to gather a greater amount of tested knowledge, coupled with the 
necessary physical facilities to carry out the program. I am cognizant there are 
many very important demands on Government finances. However, I feel that 
the sum of money invested to combat mental illness would be well spent; that 
it would pay off in greater happiness and productivity for a very large segment 
of the population of the country. 

I consider it an honor and privilege to have had the opportunity to present 
this material for your evaluation. I have considered it a responsibility to pre- 
sent the problem before us as objectively and clearly as I can. In so dping,I 
spoke not only for myself, but for the too few physicians and professional work- 
ers in this field who are struggling to combat increasing problems. I have also 
attempted to present the viewpoint of the many citizens who have been directly 
affected by or stricken with mental illness. We hope that you will keep in mind 
not only the problems before you, but the possibilities of solution as you con- 
sider appropriations. If this statement has brought questions to your minds, I 
shall be glad to discuss them to the best of my ability. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Dr. Hearn. Thank you, sir. The magnitude of the problem has 
been presented by others. Mental illness constitutes our No. 1 health 
problem today. The number of patients stricken with mental illness 
happens to be on the increase, 

I am going to touch on the progress that has been made in develop- 
ing new techniques to apply to the care of the mentally ill. The 
present methods of treatment, are effective in several types of mental 
illness, particularly in the early stages. 

It has been pointed out that there is a shortage of trained psychi- 
atrists to put these treatments into practice. The fact is that the 
patients happen to be piling up in the hospitals. 

There is a great deal of valuable research being carried on in many 
clinics and hospitals and schools throughout the country. To cover 
this whole area and to cite all of the newer approaches that are being 
tried and that are in the stage of research, would be an endless 
problem. 

I am, of course. more familiar with our own program than any 
other and I shall talk to that in order to point out the type of approach 
that we are using; not to imply that this is by far the best or that this 
alone will lead to a solution to the problems. But I think if I point 
this out and then point briefly to some other programs that are going 
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on at the present time, we will see what I hope to convince the com- 
mittee of, that there is an opportunity and a chance for breaking 
through to solve this problem by the discovery of more effective tech- 
niques of treatment. If the proper impetus is given in the form of 
needed financial aid, there will be a chance for a breakthrough to solve 
this problem. 

The present planning is along the lines of how many mental hospital 
beds are we going to need in 1975% We have so many now. Mental 
iIIness is on the increase. How many buildings do we have to build ? 
How many people do we have to get? It seems a rather futile ap- 
proach to the research worker, 

Living in New Orleans, 1 am very well aware of flood-control prob- 
lems. We have the old Mississippi River running by our front doors 
and we occasionally build levees. Prior to this the problem was to 
build up and restore the homes that were destroyed by the floods. 

A much more effective way in the modern system is to do something 
about flood control at the headwaters, to prevent the need for rebuild- 
ing at our end of the Mississippi River. Perhaps that is an analogy 
to a more effective way of tackling problems in mental health. 


USE OF ELECTRICAL STIMULATION IN TREATING SCHIZOPHRENIA 


The approach I am going to talk about is our own. 

I will show you what we are doing, and illustrate it with some films. 

As a part of this process we have implanted fine wires, deep in 
the brain of a series of about 30 patients in order to record the electri- 

cal brain waves of these mentally ill patients, and by stimulating the 
brain with a weak current of electric ity, straighten out the abnormal 
brain activity- 

Here is the type of instrument we are using in order to implant the 
wires. We can place this little wire to within a millimeter of where 
we want it in the brain. 

With our present techniques it has been possible to have these 
wires hooked up through a socket, which is then incorporated in the 
patient’s bandage on the top of the head. This makes for con- 
venience. We can then plug it in with our recording apparatus. 

We have been able to detect the patient’s abnormality, and localize 
it to one particular region here. 

It was suspected that something might be wrong through this par- 
ticular circuit in the brain, because of a great de al of animal experi- 
mentation which preceded the work with, patients. 

If we can put these five charts in a row, that will make the point 
and be the background for the film. 

These are three brain-wave records taken on the patient in the 
film. This shows a “spike,” an abnormality in the brain-wave pattern, 
localized to those particular wires, and not present through others. 
They are apparently localized in that circuit. 

This has been a consistent finding in schizophrenic patients. 

This patient was given an electrical-stimulation treatment. Ten 
minutes after the treatment you will notice these big, slow spikes or 
slow waves have quited down a great deal. The patient at this time, 
instead of being a hallucinated, “delusional, out-of-contaet patient, is 
fairly much in contact with reality. 

(Thereupon a short film was shown to the committee.) 
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This next film is on one of the first patients we had, so we have 
over a 214-year followup on her. This film covers about 214 years 
of her life, but is very short. 

All of these patients had been through every known psychiatric 
treatment before. They had been in intense psychotherapy. They 
had had electroshock and insulin therapy before. 

Mr. Foairry. These are all schizophrenics? 

Dr. Hearn. These are all schizophrenics. 

(Thereupon another short film was shown to the committee.) 

Dr. Hearn. This was one of the earlier patients. At that time 
we were making a small incision into the brain. On the later ones 
we have not damaged the brain at all, except to shove these small 
wires, or electrodes, in. 

The first patient you saw was actually the one whose X-ray is here. 
This was one of the earlier ones. It consisted of giving her a stimula- 
tion through this same circuit, which is shown to be abnormal, which 
lasted only about a minute or two. That is all she has had. She got 
out of the hospital in the course of a month and a half or 2 months 
after the procedure was done. She is back in school and functioning 
quite well now. 

That is our oldest patient. 

Now, if there are some questions you would like to ask about these, 
I wanted to take up another point which might be of interest to you. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you call this operation, Doctor? 

Dr.’ Hearn. We do not call it anything yet. We just call it a 
stimulation procedure now. We have not put any name on it. 

Mr. Bussey. On how many patients have you used this treatment so 
far? 

Dr. Hearn. Around 30. They have not all been schizophrenics. 
We feel that there is some interrelationship between the activity of 
the mind, emotional stresses and so on, and other disease processes as 
well. All of this is very preliminary work. So all of them have not 
been on schizophrenics. We have done some work on cancer patients 
with intractable pain, and we have been able to relieve sometimes 
rather dramatically the intractable pain that these far-advanced can- 
cer patients have. 

Mr. Bussey. Where you give this treatment to a patient, like the 
last one we saw on the picture, is that very painful to the patient? 

Dr. Hearn. Well, I will show you a film of one patient getting the 
treatment, if you would like to see it. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Dr. Hearn. The next one does show a patient who is in pain, and 
the effect of the stimulation treatment. 

Mr. Bussey. We would like to see it, I am sure, Doctor. 

Dr. Heatru. I do not want to extend over the time, if it is not 
something you are interested in. 

Mr. Bussey. I think this is extremely interesting. For anyone 
like yourself, doing research in this work, I think it - should be very 
exciting. 

Dr. Hearn. There were a couple of points I wanted to make on this 
relationship to other diseases. There are a lot of unresolved problems. 
The state of knowledge in regard to cancer is a case in point. The 
mysteries of diabetes are not all known. Although a lot of palliative 
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easures have been found for rheumatoid arthritis and related dis- 
eases, there has been no out-and-out cure discovered. 

Many diseases of the heart and high blood pressure are not fully 
inderstood. In a good many instances research in other fields has 

elped mental health. The introduction of penicillin wiped out 
sj phlis of the brain, 

Dr. English has worked in the field of psychosomatic medicine for 
many years, and is an authority. There are a great many possibilities 
that research in mental health many prove fruitful in diseases falling 
into other categories of medicine. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the relationship between emo- 
tional tension and a lot of diseases. There are stomach ulcers, high 
blood pressure, heart diseases of various sorts. That is familiar to 
inyone. 

Many persons suffering from those medical diseases soon become 
ware of the manner in which symptoms are aggravated by emotional 
tension. Certainly hardening of the arteries is a major problem of 
importance to psychiatry, and it is also a major problem to medicine 
n general, as evidenced by the large number of patients. 

Through altering the activity of the nervous system we have been 
able to do many of the things being done now through research in 
medicine with ACTH and cortisone and other gland studies. The 
nervous system has an effect on the glandular system. 

This film shows you the effect of the actual stimulus on the patient 
during the time it is going on. This is a cancer of the cervix, with 
intractable pain, and it shows this stimulation taking away the pain. 

(Thereupon a short film was shown to the committee.) 


EFFECT OF FEDERAL FUNDS ON RESEARCH 


Dr. Heatu. Now, there is just one little excerpt that I would like 
to bring in here regarding the effect of Government funds on research. 
I think perhaps giving you our experience on this subject might be of 
some Import: ce, 

The fear is frequently expressed in many quarters that if Federal 
funds are forthcoming, private and other sources of financing will 
discontinue their interest. Experience has indicated that such is 
not the case. Government funds, in contrast, have served to spur 
the interests of States and private sources. 

The impetus derived from Federal support in many instances has 
provided the first indication of what can actually be done if sufficient 
resources are available. Again, I shall call upon our own situation to 
best illustrate this point. 

Prior to 1949 there were virtually no psychiatrists in any training 
in the Southern States. The training program which was developed 
at Tulane University and now consists of approximately 27 men in 
training, was begun principally because of the availability of Gov- 
ernment funds. As the training program has developed and ex- 
panded, many private citizens have become interested, so that at the 
present time the Government support constitutes only about 20 per- 
cent of our total budget. 

Likewise, we have from time to time had some Government support 
on research. However, as the research program has progressed, pri- 
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vate foundations have become interested and now provide by far the 
major part of our research budget. It was only because the progran 
had demonstrated its effectiveness, both in the area of training and re 
search, that the State hospital board consulted us, and the privat 
university, regarding the project for setting up training and researc] 
units within the State h iospital system. 

We have a research budget of about $130,000 now for personnel, an 
none of that comes from the Government any longer. I suppose that 
there is one man still on a Government stipend finishing this June, but 
that is all. What the Government funds did was to kick it off, and 
it has been taken up and the State has provided us with a very fancy 
research unit that we have moved into. The State spent $1,250,000 
on it. 

All of our support now comes from private foundations. I think 
that you can see that the Government research did not dry up the 
other funds but rather was a stimulus to other funds coming in. 

I think that is a point well worth making because so often that 
bugaboo is thrown up, that you are going to dry up other sources. It 
has not happened in our case and it has not happened in many other 
Cases. 

[f the research problem is to be met it requires that you play an im 
portant role in determining whether such plans are to be put into effect, 
must consider long-range projects to provide for an increasing number 
of personnel, and an opportunity to gather a greater amount of tested 
knowledge, coupled with the necessary physical facilities to carry out 
the program. I think it is important to have the necessary facilities. 

I am cognizant that there are many important demands on Govern 
ment finances. However, I feel that the sum of money invested to 
combat mental illness would be well spent ; that it would pay off in 
greater happiness and productivity for a very large segment of the 
population of our country. 

There are not adequate physical facilities in the majority of places 
now. This is particularly true of the medical schools who are having 
a financial problem because of the economic state of the Nation as a 
whole. 

L re present a university and I worry the dean and the other mem- 
bers of the department about the endowment fund and the low rate of 
interest and the increasing costs which make it impossible to function 
without aid. The sum of money invested to combat mental illness will 
be well spent and it will pay off, not only in greater happiness for the 
families of the individuals who are sick as well as the individuals 
themselves but it will produce the productive people for a large seg- 
ment of the population. There is such a large segment of the popula- 
tion now out of circulation because of being in mental hospitals that 
it isa real source of potential manpower. 

The sad thing about schizophrenia is that it attacks a person when 
he is in his productive years, early in adult life. 

I certainly want to thank you for the pleasure and honor of appear- 
ing before you. 

If there are any questions, I would be glad to hear what you have 
to ask. 
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CAUSES OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 


Mr. Bussey. What does the medical profession attribute schizo 
phrenia to‘ 

Dr. Hearn. It is like anything else that is not completely known. 
It will not be known until the whole illness is understood. There are 
many ideas as to the cause, and there are probably multiple causes. 

Dr. English cited a case which I think illustrates it much better 
than I, where there were many stresses that developed during the 
developmental period of the individual. This will lead to an ultimate 
breakdow nas the result of the stresses and the way that he was meet Ing 
life, or attempting to retreat from life. That is one of the principal 
factors. There is no doubt, also, that there are some constitutional 
factors as they are in any illness, or in any case of diabetes, cancer, 
or anything else. But the precipitating factor is the stress and strain 
of life’s problems, 

Mr. Bussey. Would you say that worry would be one of the con 
tributing factors ? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes. You use the word “worry” and I use the word 
“stress.” I think we mean essentially the same thing. 

Mr. Bussey. For instance, I happen to know that a business friend 
of mine had quite a bit of stress and worry over certain conditions 
and he went into an institution in Chicago and he was given the shock 
treatments and kept there for a matter of a few weeks and then released. 
That was some 3 years ago. He seems very normal and has been going 
about his business the same as in his earlier days. 

Dr. Hearn. The shock treatment is apt to be very effective, par- 
ticularly in late middle-age depressions or crackups. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ELECTRIC-SHOCK TREATMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. When are these electric-shock treatments most effec- 
tive; in what age range? Or does that make any difference? 

Dr. Hearn. It has a relation to the age range. Its greatest effec- 
tiveness is in what we call the late middle- age dey ression, the depres- 
sions coming between 40, 60, and 65. This Bans the name often of 
involutional psychosis, and it is highly effective in that age group. 

Mr. Bussey. Family worries, business worries, and things like that 
could be a very definite contributing factor ? 

Dr. Hearn. Very much so. In attempting to size this whole thing 
up and pinpoint it, we find that an individual reacts in his own way 
to situations as he meets them. You know, a certain situation will 
place a strain on one and not another. One man will worry about it 
and another one will not worry about it. It is a mystery why one 
man worries about one thing and the next one does not. We find that 
an individual’s background and early experiences are important in 
determining whether the guy is going to meet adult situations with 
more or less stress and worry. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO MENTAL ILLNESS 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. English, it has been brought to my attention, 
especially during a war period when there is intensive training of 
our young people for the Air Force, that the pressure of trying to 
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make the grade and do so much work in a short period of time has 
brought about mental conditions to the point where the cadets have 
to be released from the service, as they say, “washed out.” 

Would you like to comment on that in regard to the discussion of 
this afternoon ? 

Dr. Enerisn. Yes. I think that stress and worry and tension and 
pressure are very definite factors, and I think that we get not only 
these young fellows that are “washed out” in this intense nen 
program but we are getting a lot of people who are “washed out” i 
civilian life also. I think that a lot of women who are bringing ip 
their children and meeting the obligations of life are being “washed 
out” of that job, and I think a lot of men in business who are running 
businesses or who are in supervisory positions ure getting many more 
pressures than they can stand. 

I think that that turns our attention not to another phase of this 
problem but to the degree to which we can strengthen the personality 
of the person who is young to meet the stresses. It seems as though 
we cannot turn back the clock and we cannot make life less stressful, 
but we can try to bring those experiences to bear on the growing 
people so that they will be better able’ to meet these stresses when they 
get into their twenties, thirties, forties, and are carrying on the busi- 
ness of life. 

Take, for example, the case that I cited. I mentioned the mother 
coming into the clinic, having to have a child that she did not want 
and having no interest. I think if you have doctors and nurses, how- 
ever, Who are keenly alive to this situation, they will tell a parent like 
this, “Look, if you are going to have a child here who is going to do as 
well as the others, you have to find within yourself some .where the way 
to give him as good a start as the others get. Maybe you were not 
prepared for him, but you have to give him just as much attention and 
encouragement. You have to give him just as good a social program. 
You have to help him through school and so on, and the school system 
has to have the kind of program that will help. If he gets into trouble, 
there will have to be some kind of community services that will see 
him through and get him to the point where, when he is roughly 21 
and able to start life, he will be able to do a job instead of vee ‘ing 
off into a mental hospital because he has been so weakened by this es rly 
life experience. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, while that is true in that case, there are 
many other cases with that early background that do not end up that 
way. For instance, I know a family in Chicago which had a son born 
into the family that, like the case you gave, was not wanted. This 
boy received little or no attention all through his adolescence, and 
today he is out and married. He has 5 children of his own. He is 
ts iking part in many civic activities and in his lodge and doing quite 
well in business. : 

Dr. Eneuisn. Yes. I would say that, from the history we get of 
people who have a breakdown, your case is more the exception and 
that he got through, or got by, in spite of everything. I would say 
that his case would be the exception rather than the rule. I think 
that our studies would show that your man was unusually lucky to 
have made the grade and done so well. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A TYPICAL MENTAL CASE 


Mr. Bussey. I think, Dr. English, you mentioned the fact that if 
a psychiatrist were able to save 10 people a year that would amount to 
. great deal of money. I wonder if you ‘could explain in laymen’s 

language just how a psychiatrist attacks one of these general problems, 
not an exceptional problem. What would be an average case that 
comes to a phychiatrist ? 

Dr. Eneuisu. Well, I think that an average problem would be some- 
thing like this: A man of 30 comes to my mind who is married and 
has one child and is working in a factory and he starts getting de- 
pressed; he starts having headaches; he is overtired and he has to 
give up work. He sits around the house. He is irritable, and his 
thoughts turn perhaps to taking his life. He is no longer a wage 
earner. 

Now, to help this man, what we had to do was to help him trace 
back and see why that arose, why he had so little spirit, so little 
ability to keep himself well. What we find is: He grew up in one of 
these families where they had not paid much attention to him and 
where he had not learned how to play games; he had not been popular 
in high school; he followed his father into business into the plant 
and when he went in he was too timid and shy to speak to the other 
men. He complained that they did not speak to him and that they 
did not want him. Finally, as he went along he fell out of things and 
he began to feel useless and so inadequate and so little a part of 
the organization that he began to dread going to work. Then he 
began to have indigestion in the morning and could not eat his break- 
fast. He got to work and felt lonely and unwanted there, and finally 
his tension increased until he had to give up. 

Now, what we had to do was to try to show him that he was turning 
away from life and to encourage him to go back and learn how to get 
along with the men. You have to teach these fellows really very 
simple homely little things. 

I said, for instance, “What do you ordinarily talk about? What 
does anybody talk about when they go to work?” He did not know. 
Well, I said, you talk about the weather; you ask a man what he did 
last night, or you ask a man if he bowls, or if he goes to ball games, 
and you go out to him. He has never had any kind of social life. 
His wife wanted him to dance but he never would because he thought 
that people who danced were silly. He did not play cards because 
when people met and played cards they drank and he did not want 
to drink. 

We had to gradually educate this fellow to get into life instead of 
running away from it. So he began to go to bowling games with his 
friends. He joined a lodge. He began to go out with his wife dancing 
and of course this made her pretty happy. So he began to feel himself 
a part of his work. He began to feel himself a part ‘of the c ommunity. 

I neglected to say that his medical examination showed that there 
was no reason for his indigestion. He was medically well. His body 
physiology was just becoming disturbed because he was so emotion- 
ally miserable. 

So we turned him back into doing these things and his symptoms 
cleared up. I think we saw this man about 8 times, and after seeing 
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him 8 times and getting him back into his community, functioning 
better in the home and in his work, he came in one day with his little 
girl on the way downtown. He was smiling and happy. He was 
going to take her to the Christmas parade. I followed this ch: ap up 
and I know that he is doing all right now. 

So, just as I pictured to you the man who became insane and ended 
in a medical hospital, as soon as you come down to describing the 
things that cause mental sickness, they are awfully simple when you 
speak of each one. The things that get him sick are simple and th. 
things that you do to get him well are simple, but each one is very 
important. When they accumulate he gets sick. You have to take 
them 1 by 1 and just sort of go backw: ard. You have to reverse this 
reaction which is going badly. One by one you take the little things 
that he is failing in and you educate him to meet them in the right 
way and proceed instead of the wrong way. 

Mr. Bussey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bussey. Dr. English, what effect has the shift in population 
from rural to urban areas had on this increase in mental diseases 
and how much of a shift has taken place ¢ 

Dr. Enerisn. Well, the changes are of this magnitude. One hun 
dred and fifty years ago one family i120 was an urban family. Today 
14 families out of 20 are urban families. 

Mr. Bussey. That is due to what we call the industrial revolution 
in this country, I take it? 

Dr. Encitisn. Yes. That meansa different way of life, and it means 
people are living more closely together, and there are fewer oppor- 
tunities for children of both sexes to participate in activities that are 
character building. 

Of course, that is just one side of the picture. The parents have 
to participate in this character building, too, but having something to 
do helps. We have somehow, I think, to compensate for these social 
changes which make it more difficult to get young people started in 
a mentally healthy way. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have any statistics in regard to the change in 
population from the rural areas to the urban areas in the last. 25 
years ¢ 

Dr. Eneuisu. No, I do not have those. 


IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr. Foearry. Mr. Schlaifer, you have proposed a figure of $28,- 
300,000 for the budget for the Mental Health Institute; is that 
correct 4 

Mr. Scuuairer. That is correct. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think that the Mental Health Institute is in 
a position to spend that amount of money in a wise fashion, so as to 
avoid waste and duplication ¢ 

Mr. ScHLAIFER. Ves, I do because I think the machinery is so set 


up in the Institute that controls are established so that there will not 
by any waste. For instance, if the Congress should decide to increase 
the amount of money in research, there are certainly protections in 
the law and the formation of the Institute in which research is passed 
upon by research committees and by advisory councils and other 
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croups so that no research is granted even if it is a small amount 
nless it is research that is agreed upon by the experts as good bona 
ide research. 

Mr. FoGarry. And you think by the expenditure of these increased 
funds that we would make more progress than we are making at the 
present time ¢ 

Mr. Scuuarrer. Unquestionably. We have seen what has happened 

previous years. Not only that, it encourages other people to go 
nto the kind of research that Dr. Heath spoke about here today. It 

as encouraged the idea that research funds are available and it en- 
courages young people, and people who have ideas and know-how and 
imbition, going into it. When people know that there are no possi- 
ilities of obtaining funds for research it dries up the potential of 
the research. 

I think the case in point today is that although these funds were 
not made available by the National Institute, this is the kind of re- 
search that will make the breakthrough for the finding out of ways 
ind means of doing something about mental illness. 


EFFECT OF REVISED BUDGET FOR MENTAL HEALTH INSTITUTE 


Mr. Focarry. Do you know the amount of the proposed budget 
that we have before us at the present time ? 

Mr. Scuuatrer. No, I do not. 

Mr. Focarry. The original budget estimate was for $15,500,000. 

Mr. Scuuarrer. That I know. 

Mr. Fogarty. But we just received a revised budget this week which 
cuts that figure by $5,683,000, which are the figures of the Bureau of 
the Budget. I cannot believe that they are the recommendations of 
the new department. 

Mr. Scuuiatrer. I cannot believe that, either 

Mr. Focarry. They are the recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and during my membership on the committee this is the 
first time we have started to go down hill instead of keeping pace 
with the progress that has been made by these people during the 
past few years. I hope the Congress will not accept these figures 
and will go to a higher figure. 

Mr. ScHLAIFER. May I: speak to that point ? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Mr. Scuuarrer. I am very shocked and quite disturbed at the fact 
that the Bureau of the Budget has submitted a reduction in the amount. 
Those of us who have been interested in this work for a long time 
are citizens of this cottntry who have no vested interest in the prob- 
lem of mental illness, except that we see it as a terrible waste and 
destruction of people, a destruction of the basic fabric of the country. 

The history of the National Mental Health Act has been a very 
interesting and exciting one; one that has built up from a small 
figure through a period ‘of years where progress has been made. Any 
cutback at this time I think will do great harm and will set back the 
progress of cures for mental illness. You can speak to the profes- 
sors as to that point, but it will set it back many, many years 

We are on the threshold of many discoveries that may prov ide the 
breakthrough; perhaps next year, or the following year, to save this 
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terrible drain on the American economy. Let us remember that 97 
percent of the seriously mentally ill are in tax-supported hospital 
The taxpayers have to pay for that. 

If we can find ways and means of cutting that down, then we hav: 
done something constructive. 

I have pointed out, according to the rate of growth of mental hos 
pitals in the last 5 years, combined with the figures furnished by th: 
actuarial studies of the Hoover Commission, that it is estimated we 
will be spending $1,500 million annually for the care and treat 
ment of the mentally ill within the next 10 years. That is $500 
million in addition that we are going to have to take out of the 
Public Treasury to pay for the care and treatment of the mentally 
ill. 

Now, I am saying this for myself, and not as cochairman of the 
Mental Health Committee. I would rather see the Congress of the 
United States eliminate the whole thing and just forget about it and 
say “We are not interested in doing this” rather than to start to cut 
back these figures for economy reasons. 

I ama taxpayer. I pay a lot of taxes. I get quite disturbed about 
that fact and I squawk like the devil every March 15, and I do not 
want to sign my name to that check. But I pay those taxes, because 
I am a taxpayer and a citizen. But I do not want to see this $1 
billion-a-year expense go up. 

We are concerned with the terrible situation in the world that was 
not made by us, that was made by Russia, by another country. It is 
true that we must prepare, as the President has said, to be well armed. 
sut I think “well armed” means more than just strength. 

I think it is a, tragedy that in the last war 214 million men and 
women were rejected or sent home for psychoneurotic reasons. That 
is more men and women than we shipped to the Pacific theater of 
the war. 

[ think this is something that should be considered by the Congress. 
This particular committee has done a remarkable job over the years 
and I hope and pray that the rest of the Congress will put back this 
cut that has been made, and try to do something about it. 

Mr. Focarry. I happen to agree with your thinking on that point 
and I have in the past. In my opinion this problem of the mentally 
ill is one of the most serious and one of the most cost ly health problems 
for the taxpayers of the country. The big cost 6f course is in the 
operation of mental hospitals but I remember it was testified that 
the Veterans’ Administration is paying out $360 million a year just 
in pensions for mentally ill veterans. 

Mr. Scuuarrer. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. They are paying out for hospital care about $160 
million a year. And they expect a large increase in the next 10 years 
of veterans who will be affected mentally i in one way or another. What 
the ultimate cost is going be, just to the Federal Government, no one 
knows. 

Mr. Scuuatrer. That is right. It can only go up. 

Mr. Foearry. It seems to me that it would be poor economy on the 
part of the Bureau of the Budget or the Congress to cut down a pro- 
gram like this when it has been proven that definite progress has been 
made in the past 7 or 8 years and by the expenditure of a few million 
dollars we will be able to save in the long run many more millions. 
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Then, too, there is the humanitarian standpoint. I remember some 
t or 5 years ago someone telling us the history of the mentally ill in 
this country. “It is not so m: ny years ago that a person who became 
afilicted that way found that there was no place for him; in fact, they 
used to parade them around in the old ad: Lys, in some of the cities, did 
they not? 

Mr. Scuuatrer. Yes. They kept them in jails. They were locked up 
as criminals. 

Mr. Focarry. And one of the reasons these institutions were built 
out in the country, out of the city, was to get them out of the way, so 
that they could not be seen by the public, and they were left there 
to——_- 
Mr. Scuuatrer. To rot. 

Mr. Focarry. To live out their lives in the institution and to wait 
to die, with no hope or expectation of being rehabilitated. And no one 
seemed to care. 

Mr. Scuuatrer. That is right. 


CONDITION OF STATE MENTAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. So we have come a long way in the past few years 
in caring for these people. Then, too, ] have read of many surveys 
made by private corporations of conditions that exist in State insti 
tutions for the mentally ill throughout the ¢ ountry. I have yet to find 
anyone who can say that there is a State in the Union today which can 
and is giving the proper care to the mentally ill. Do you know of any 
such State—— 

Mr. Scuuatrer. T do not know of any. 

Mr. Focarry. Where they are giving proper care to the mentally 
ill in their institutions? 

Mr. Scuuairer. I do not think there is a State hospital in America 
that meets the standards set by the American Psychiatrie Association 
on the number of doctors and the amount of care that is necessary. 

I would like to add one thing to the point that you made. T think 
the progress that has been made since the creation of the National 
Mental Health Act in this country—I think it was in 1947—has been 
absolutely sensational. I think it has been one of the greatest forward 
steps ever taken by the Congress of the United States. I think we 
would be setting back this progress tremendously if we tried to cut 
back at this particular time. We are on the verge of some exciting 
things. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I agree with you. 

Mr. Harris. May I say one thing? 

Mr. Foearty. Yes. 

Mr. Harris. We pay an industrial engineer and a very small staff 
a total sum of about $15,000 a year to train new employees, to learn 
how to do new operations, so that they are done with a maximum of 
efficiency. If our comptroller came to us and said, “We recommend 
saving $15,000 in the budget by discharging the industrial engineer 
and the person who helped to train employees,” that would not be 
very much of a saving, because we saved more than that in the first 
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year by the increased efficiency of employees who are taught to do the 
job properly. 

I think there is a very apt comparison between that and trying to 
cut this budget. Cutting this budget from $15 million to $10 million 
does not save $5 million at all. It might look like it for a few minutes, 
but when you stop to think of the number of people who will be the 
victims as a result of these cuts, within the first year and the second 
year, and contrast that with the number of people who could be kept 
out of the hospitals because of these programs, because there were ade 
quate numbers of people trained, I think it is obvious that this is a 
very poor kind of economy. 


MENNINGER FOUNDATION 


You have heard Dr. Menninger testify before, but when they took 
over the Topeka State Hospital 5 years ago, there were two psychia- 
trists taking care of 1,800 patients. They had two suicides and two 
homicides within a week, and the scandal got so bad that the Governor 
finally asked that something be done, and the Menningers agreed to 
take over the administration. 

They staffed that institution with 25 psychiatrists, and within the 
first 6 months they cut the population from 1,800 to 1,500. And in 
stead of the old record of 2 out of every 10 incoming patients being 
allowed to get out, and the other 8 staying there for the rest of their 
lives, they chi inged the ratio to where 7 of the people came out, out 
of 10. And that is economy for the State of Kansas. That is not an 
expenditure of money. 

Sure, they have more psychiatrists, they have more trained psychia- 
trists, but that is not costing the State any money. It is costing them 
less money to do it that way. And that sort of program can only be 
achieved if there are enough people trained. 

I know that there is not a week goes by that some State does not 
come out there to the Menninger Foundation to try to hire somebody 
from there to try to run a psychiatric institution for them. Fre- 
quently some of the States have money, but they do not have the trained 
people. There are not enough psye -hiatrists to man the mental-health 
clinics in the various cities and there are not enough to train them when 
they get in. 

I think it is a false kind of economy to try to save money in this 
manner. Ido not think it saves money; I think it costs money. 

Mr. Focarry. Dr. English, according to your statement, if we had 
more trained people in this field, we could prevent many of these cases ; 
is that right? 

Dr. Eneuisn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Such as the example that you gave of the young fel- 
low, the unwanted child. 

Dr. Eneuisu. I believe we could. 

Mr. Focarry. If we had properly trained people in these clinics, 
such as the one where his mother went, and where he ‘went, he perhaps 
could have been saved and would not have had to go to an institution. 

Dr. Enerisu. I do believe so. 
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Mr. Focarry. I have known of boys in the service who have had 
ental breakdowns and I found that many of them were only children 
the family. In their early childhood they were not allowed to 
go out and play, or take part in sports and, as a result, they did not 
now how to adjust when they got into the service. They just could 
ot take it. 

Dr. Enerism. I think that is one of the areas that needs investiga 
tion. We need to know something about what the effect is of a child 
oming up alone in a family without the opportunity for association 

th other children. 

Mr. Foearry. Dr. Heath, you gave an analogy about living down 

1 the lower Mississippi, about flood-control projects that the Govern 
nent has sponsored, L think you said at one time all they did was to 
ebuild villages or homes that were wiped out; but eventually, with the 

elp of the Federal Government and other funds, the y went to the 
ource of the trouble farther up the Mississippi and built dams and 
evees and other protective devices, 

The same thing would be done in the mental-health field if in a com 
unity a thousand people were suddenly to become mentally ill. That 
ould really focus the attention of the country on the problem. If 

omething like that hi appened, we would be spe nding perhaps 10 time s 
vhat we are spending today and we would do it willingly. 

Dr. Heats. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. When they had that Missouri River flood a couple of 
years ago, we were called on in Congress to appropriate many millions 
of dollars. We passed a resolution within 2 or 3 days and within a 
week these millions were appropriated for the area in distress. The 
Red Cross and every other voluntary agency in the country came to 
their aid. But it takes something dramatic to brin g r the problem to the 
attention of the people. That is one of your ordl lems; is it not? 

Dr. Hearn. It certainly is. 

Mr. Focarry. Apparently it has not been dramatic enough. 

Mr. Scuiatrer. May I say one thing about research, Mr. Fogarty? 
We were talking about the amount of money before. Last year 
through the Department of Agriculture I think $45 million was ap 
propriated by the Congress of the United States for research into the 
hoof-and-mouth disease. It is true that that is perhaps a very impor 
tant thing. But we are here talking about an amount that is much 
less. And that research on the hoof-and-mouth disease is being spent 
year after year after year after year. There seems to be no question 
raised about it, about research into the hoof-and-mouth disease. But 
when it comes to the question of research on a matter which affects 
more people in the country and in which the country is more involved, 
mental diseases, that is a different matter 

Mr. Fogarty. There are many programs on which we are spending 
millions of dollars, which affect only one segment of our economy; 
only a certain portion of the people get any help from it. I read in 
the paper the other day that we had signed an International Wheat 
Agreement again. I do not know what it is going to cost us, but 
I think in the 4 or 5 years of its existence it has cost the Federal Gov- 
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ernment $600 or $700 million. Its benefits are confined to the wheat 
farmers who got the Government to subsidize them to that extent. 
And everybody seems to go along with a program like that. 

We are buying butter now and ] putting in into storage. How much 
of it is going to rot, I do not know, but we are selling it back to the 
armed services for the price of oleomargarine. I do not know how 
much that is going to cost the Federal Government in a year. But 
here, when we are asked for a few million dollars for a project which 
will affect every person in the country, a health measure, we have 
difficulty in getting the money. 


USE OF ELECTRICAL “STIMULATION” IN TREATING SCHIZOPHRENIA 


Dr. Heath, I did not quite understand this “stimulation” you told us 
about. It was not clear in my mind. You do not call it an operation ; 
you call it a stimulation. Will you explain it to me in plain language, 
so that I can tell others about it? Just tell us how you got started on 
it and what developed and what is the hope for the future in this area 
of mental health. 

Dr. Hearn. A great deal of emphasis recently has been placed on 
correlating t hought processes with physical disturbances. It is known 
that emotional stresses of various sorts produce physical illness and, 
In turn, can result from physical illness. 

What we set out to do, was to make some correlations between activi- 
ties of the brain, and thought processes or emotional stresses. 

We have been able to establish some correlations, that when an 
individual has stressful thoughts, he can stir up past memories by 
creating stresses within him, and this excites certain circuits within 
the brain. 

We also found that if we stimulated these same circuits electrically, 
we could produce changes in behavior and found often that in the 
mer yas we had some electrical abnormality. We have been able 
to demonstrate that if we can take out an electrical abnormality, that 
the patient’s behavior improves and he gets more nearly normal. 

It happens to be another type of attack on this problem of mental 
illness, the p hysiological one. We find that there are abnormalities 
within the brain in the disturbed psychotic patient, and electrical 
stimulation to specific circuits. This can be wiped out, and the physi- 
ology is made more normal. This is accompanied by a return to 
normality in the patient’s behavior. 

Does that make it any clearer or does that just muddy the water 
more ¢ 

Mr. Focarry. It does make it clearer. Now, as to these two patients’ 
pictures you showed us this afternoon, the first one was the older girl, 
is that right ? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. How long had she been in your hospital when your 
people talked to her / 

Dr. Hearn. She had been with us about 6 to 9 months. She was 
transferred to us, as is usually the case, from a private mental hospital, 
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where she had been until finally the family funds were depleted, which 
was a couple of years. 

Mr. Fogarry. They had tried every known therapy and nothing 
worked until she came to your place. Then, how long did you 

ive her? 

Dr. Hearn. We had her about 9 months. 

Mr. Focarry. When was it that you first used the stimulation 
you talked about today ? 

Dr. Hearn. The exact dates were on the film; I do not recall exactly, 
but this has been relatively recent. It started in January 1953, I 
believe. 

Mr. Focarry. The other case is over 2 years old? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes. She was down there in October of 1950, 

Mr. Focarry. Was that one of the first ones? 

Dr. Hearn. That was the first one. 

Mr. Focarry. That you tried this new process on? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. How old was she at the time? 

Dr. Hearn. She was about 17. 

Mr. Focarry. How long had she been in an institution ? 

Dr. Hearn. Approximately 2 years. 

Mr. Foegarry. And hope had been given up for her? 

Dr. Hearn. That is right. She had been under intensive treat- 
ment even prior to that. We had her in our institution around 
years. Where she had come from, they had intensive psychotherapy, 
electro shock, and insulin shock without any effect. 

This process is particularly malignant when it occurs in younger 
individu: ils. The longer a person goes through life without a break, 
the more chance there is for a spontaneous recovery or a recovery with 
existing therapies. That is why she was picked for the first one. 
She was also picked because there were 4 children in the family and 
3 of them were in institutions. We knew there was a high heredity 
factor in this illness. 

Mr. Focgarry. Now she is back in school? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes, she is back in school. 

Mr. Fogarry. Apparently she is doing all right? 

Dr. Hearn. She seems to be adapting very well. 

Mr. Fogarry. Was she a schizophrenic? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. About 50 percent of the people who are in mental 
hospitals have schizophrenia; is that right? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. A schizophrenic can live in a hospital or institution 
for 30 or 40 or 50 years. 

Dr. Hearn. A majority of them do, yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Which is a very costly propositon for the local com- 
munities and States. 

Dr. Hearn. It certainly is. If a person gets in in the teens or the 
early twenties, he is apt to have 50 years ina hospit al, 
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Mr. Foearry. Yes. What do you see in the future so far as this 
process is concerned ¢ What do you hope for the future ¢ 

Dr. Heatu. We are doing a research project. 

This work we are doing was cited primarily to indicate that we o; 
some other group may turn up the possibility of a breakthrough, it 
proper support is given for the research programs. 

Mr. Fogarry. Are there any other medical schools or research lab 
oratories doing similar work ¢ 

Dr. Hearn. There is physiological research going on with schizo 
phrenics in Chicago and in Yale. There is a lot of basic work going on 
in California with Dr. McGoon and his group. 

Mr. Focarry. It looks to me as though there is a chance for definit: 
progress, with the results which you were able to show on the reel yo 
presente “1 to the committee this afte srnoon. 

Dr. English, so far as a child getting the right start and the righi 
counsel and advice all through hfe is concerned, that sort of aid ea 
prevent some of these bad results. I was thinking that in the case o 
a person owning an automobile, he would go to a garage if he were not 
getting good mileage from his gasoline, and the garageman might 

“Well, a new set of sparkplugs will give you better gas mileage.” 
li do not know of anybody who would not put in a set of sparkplugs to 
get a few miles more on a gallon of gas. I was thinking the same thing 
about repairing a leak in the roof of a house. It costs a few dollars t: 
repair a leak, but the damage which can be done if you do not repail 
it can cost a considerable amount. I think the same analogy can be 
applied to the people you are working with; is that right? 

Dr. Enerisn. Yes; I think the analogy is a perfectly good one. 

Mr. Harris. A stitch in time saves nine. 

Mr. Focarry. I believe in that. I have no more questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Gentlemen, we are certainly indebted to you for giving 
of your time and talent and knowledge on the problems of mental 
health. Your testimony has been very enlightening, and we appreciate 
it very much. 

Dr. Hearn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scuuarrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We want to thank you 
for our National Mental Health Committee, for being able to present 
this testimony. 

Mr. Bussey. The committee will stand adjourned. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. H. McLEOD RIGGINS 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order, please. 

Doctor, we would be very happy to hear from you. Please identify 
yourself for the record and proceed with any statement you care 
to make. 

Dr. Rigerns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. I am H. McLeod Riggins, of New York City, a member of 
the board of directors of the National Tuberculosis Association, and 
on the faculty of medicine at Columbia University. 

In addition to my verbal statement I would like to submit a pre- 
pared statement for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 


at this point. 
(The prepared statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the members of our committee, 
representing the National Tuberculosis Association and its approximately 3,000 
constituent associations located in every State and city in the United States, 
deeply appreciate the opportunity of discussing with you, very briefly, one of 
the most important public-health. problems facing the American people—the 
problem of tuberculosis. 

As citizens, however, we realize that first things must come first and we 
should like to emphasize that we are keenly aware of the present troubled and 
difficult times. We are deeply concerned, as we know you are, with the general 
welfare, safety, and solvency of our country. Nevertheless, we are confident 
that the American people and their elected representatives and leaders, locally 
and nationally, will find ways and means to adequately cope with these grave 
national and international problems as well as with the important problems 
of public health and tuberculosis. In such threatening times, however, the 
danger does exist that the people and their representatives and leaders may 
underemphasize or even neglect our greatest national asset—good health. Dis- 
ease and illness, particularly chronic diseases such as tuberculosis, are just as 
destructive, devastating, and costly in lives and money as is war itself. This 
fact is even more distressing when it is realized that tuberculosis is communica 
ble, controllable, and preventable. 

As taxpayers we have a real personal, if not a selfish interest, in the size and 
possible reduction of the Federal budget, problems which we know you are 
struggling with at the moment. Possibly it is somewhat unusual and therefore 
surprising that we are even more deeply concerned with te possible reduction 
of the budget of the Division of Chronic Diseases and Tuberculosis than we are 
with the possible reduction of our own income taxes. For reasons to be em- 
phasized presently by myself and later by my distinguished colleagues, Dr. 
Mustard and Mr. Janss, this concern is shared unanimously by the board of 
directors of the National Tuberculosis Association and its constituent associa 
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tions. For these and other urgent reasons which time does not permit u 
enumerate we respectfully urge that the Federal budget allocated for the ; 
vention and control of tuberculosis for the fiscal year 1954 be no less than that 
provided for the fiscal year 1953. 

With your permission we should like to briefly mention a few reasons why we 
are convinced that the increasingly successful campaign against tuberculosis 
should not be slowed down by as little as, or better, by as much as the failure 
to prevent a single tuberculosis illness, or the saving of a single life. But first, 
just a few words about the disease tuberculosis and its cause, the tubercle 
bacillus: 

The tubercle bacillus is accurately described as ubiquitous. It is everywher 
that people are; a parasite, we are its hosts, carriers, and distributors. It 
thrives inside and outside our bodies equally well; it is adaptable, resourceful 
and indeed a formidable, insidious, and destructive foe; difficult to kill or even 
suppress either by our own resistance or by any drugs known to medical science, 
including streptomycin, para-aminosalicylic acid (PAS), or the so-called wonder 
drug, isoniazid. The bacillus readily adjusts itself to almost any environment 
including the presence of the drugs mentioned above and eventually becomes ab\ 
to shield itself against these drugs as well as the natural forces which usual]; 
protect man from most ordinary germs. Let us now consider just a few facts 
about the disease itself. 

The disease tuberculosis: “Tuberculosis is a personal tragedy and a com 
munity problem. It begins with the individual and must be fought in the 
individual and in his environment.” So spoke the late Will Ross, successful 
businessman and manufacturer, public health statesman, lifelong leader in the 
cainpaign against tuberculosis, and at one time president of the National Tuber 
culosis Association. Tuberculosis is difficult to fight, however, either in the 
individual or in the community even with modern scientific ways and weapons 
A few reasons may be recalled: 

A peculiar disease: Tuberculosis is unlike most infectious and communicable 
diseases. Instead of the incubation period being a few days it is usually a few 
months or many years. Instead of making the patient acutely ill immediately 
it scarcely makes the individual sick at all for weeks or even months, usually not 
until it is widespread or advanced. It usually involves the respiratory tract or 
lungs but may involve any of the vital organs. It frequently attacks young 
adults but in recent years the middle-aged and the aged appear to be increasingly 
vulnerable; it may attack at any age. It is more prevalent among the poor and 
undernourished but it may also attack the middle classes or the wealthy. It is 
most prevalent in large overcrowded cities but is not uncommon at all in small 
towns and sparsely populated rural areas. No one is immune. 

Diagnosis: Tuberculosis is difficult to detect or diagnose even by the best 
trained and most experienced physicians. Early diagnosis in its minimal and 
most curable phase is practically impossible except by X-ray examination of 
the chest. That is why mass X-ray surveys of the more vulnerable segments of 
presumably healthy people in crowded cities are essential. The other members 
of our committee will emphasize and document the reasons for such mass X-ray 
surveys. The mass X-ray survey has proved beyond question to be the most 
effective, economical, and scientific method of finding tuberculosis. Reduction in 
these surveys means certain reduction in effective tuberculosis prevention and 
control and, conversely an increase in the disease, its cost of treatment and 
rehabilitation. 

Treatment of tuberculosis: Certain natural laws concerned with the survival 
of the fittest, combined with the ingenuity of man usually provide counter- 
measures for most disease. So it is with tuberculosis. After centuries of 
struggle and counterstruggle between man and tuberculosis, effective ways and 
weapons of prevention and treatment have finally been forged. If presently 
known ways and weapons of finding and treating tuberculosis could only be put 
to work adequately and comprehensively, tuberculosis could be prevented, con- 
trolled, or even eradicated as a serious public health disease. What delays or 
prevents this potential victory over tuberculosis? What factors permit approxi 
mately 30,000 tuberculosis deaths and hundreds of thousands of tuberculosis 
casualties annually in this country? The cold facts are that essentially and 
largely a lack of funds and trained personnel’ permit this insidious massacre 
and prevent this overwhelming victory. Never before in the annals of medicine 
and public health could so much be purchased for so little. 

The most effective treatment of tuberculosis from the point of view of all 
concerned, i. e., the patient, the family, the community, and the taxpayer, is 
prophylaxis or prevention. 
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After the disease has become manifestly active, certain basic principles serve 
as guides in treatment. These are hospitalization or its equivalent, adequate 
ysical and mental rest, a nourishing and attractive diet, competent nursing 
ure, general medical treatment including the administration of such drugs, as 
eptomycin, para-aminosalicylic acid and isoniazid These drugs have proved 
the greatest value when used properly and in conjunction with other thera- 
peutic measures. It should be emphasized however, that the use of these drugs 
is made the treatment of tuberculosis more, rather than less complex, more 
ither than less costly, and has increased rather than decreased the need of 
hospital beds. The latter is due to the fact that the drugs have prolonged the 
lives of thousands of individuals and spared the lives of many others. The 
proper use of the drugs has also vastly increased the applicability and success 
of surgery in the treatment of the disease. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, however, that the use of drugs alone fail to arrest or cure most cases 
f advanced tuberculosis. They are vastly more effective for early than ad- 
vanced disease. Drugs cannot close cavities or repair damaged tissues; they 
only tend to suppress growth and multiplication of tuberculosis germs; they 
o not kill these germs. It is still essential to surgically collapse or remove 
ertain of the more damaged areas of the lung. As pointed out, the germ tends 
to adjust itself to the presence of the drugs in the patient’s body and usually 
becomes resistant to the drugs’ originally suppressive effects. 

a. * * * J 2 - 

The following three cases illustrate the usefulness, as well as the inadequacy, 
of streptomycin, PAS and isoniazid when employed under satisfactory circum 
stances. 

. D., a 40-year-old male. The patient was essentially symptom-free and work- 
na ‘whe na routine chest X-ray revealed moderately advanced tuberculosis with 
a small cavity or hole in the upper part of the right lung (exhibit 1). Patient 
was given streptomycin and PAS for several months with marked improvement as 
shown by subsequent X-rays (exhibit 2). Surgery was necessary, however, to re- 
move residual tissues in order to obtain lasting arrest of the disease. 

As a result of this reasonably early discovery by routine chest X-ray in a 
presumably healthy individual, prompt hospitalization and drug treatment fol- 
lowed by surgery, the patient was able to return to work within 12 months. 
He has remained well. Chest X-ray shows the disease to be arrested (exhibit 8). 

M. L., female, age 58. The X-ray shows evidence of long-standing extensive 
disease with several large cavities within the upper half of the right lung and 
more recent disease in the remainder of this lung; in addition small cavities in 
the upper third of the left lung (exhibit 4). Despite prolonged hospital and drug 
treatment including streptomyc in, PAS and isoniazid, although improved, the 
patient still has extensive disease and the sputum contains tubercle bacilli (ex- 
hibit 5). Surgery was not feasible. She is still a total invalid and will remain 
so indefinitely. 

The last patient, E. O., an infant age 21 months, is shown to illustrate several 
important facts jedins the communicability, the possible prevention and the 
limited value of drugs in first or primary infection in infants and children. 
Chest X-ray of the child's father after he had expectorated blood showed ex- 
tensive tuberculosis of both lungs. The father’s sputum was loaded with tuber- 
culosis germs. He has been in the sanitarium many months and is still curing 
and is likely to remain an invalid indefinitely. Following the diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis in the father, X-ray of the child revealed extensive tuberculosis in the 
right lung (exhibit 6). Streptomycin and PAS were administered for 5 months, 
but have been of limited value as revealed by a recent X-ray which still shows 
extensive disease in the right upper lung (exhibit 7). 

A few simple truths have been presented concerning the prevention, treat 
ment, and control of tuberculosis. Oold facts clearly and unmistakably show 
the urgent necessity of broadening and intensifying the use of all modern weapons 
in the campaign against one of the most important of all public health diseases, 
tubereulosis. It is, therefore, respectively urged that adequate budgetary pro- 
vision be made to continue the present Federal activities in the public health 
program of tuberculosis control. 

To control tuberculosis is the essence of economy, to tolerate tuberculosis is to 
promote waste—waste of human lives and the taxpayers’ dollar. 


Dr. Rieetns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are 
certainly very grateful to you for giving us this opportunity to talk 
to you about this matter of tuberculosis. There are about four points 
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we should like to try to make this morning about tuberculosis preve 
tion and control. 

The first point is that tuberculosis is really a very destructive and 
prevalent disease. It is destructive to the individual, to the com 
munity, to the State, and to the Nation. 

The second point which we should like to make is that we sin- 
cerely believe the Federal Government has a big stake in tuberculosis 
control, and even a big obligation. 

The third point is that the present time, we believe, is the appropriate 
time to make an all-out effort to control tuberculosis. We believe we 
have the tools at hand at the present time to really control the disease. 
There are two big factors which are inadequate. They are: Lack of 
funds and lack of trained personnel. 

We further believe that it is economical to prevent tuberculosis 
rather than to wait until the patient gets a lot of disease and have to 
try to treat him a long time. So we believe it saves the taxpayers 
money to get the case early and to treat it adequately. 

Those are the four points which we shall dwell upon. I should like 
to take the first point, namely, that tuberculosis is still a prevalent 
disease and a destructive disease to the individual, to the community, 
to the State and to the Nation. 

Before I go into that particular discussion, on my phase of that, | 
should like to say that we as citizens, not as doctors, are pretty well 
aware, we think, of the troubled times and threatening times, and we 
are interested and concerned, as we know you are, with the general 
welfare of the country, the safety of the country, and the solvency of 
the country. Still, we are concerned also about this matter of tuber 
culosis control. We feel that in our concern for the general welfare, 
the general safety and solvency of the country there is the danger that 
all of us may forget one big national asset, and that is good health. 

Dr. Rieerns. For the reasons just stated, we are concerned as rep 
resentatives of the National Tuberculosis Association and its 3,000 or 
so constituent associations throughout the country with respect to the 
possibility of cutting or reducing the budget for tuberculosis control 
for the next fiscal year. We should like to mention a few of the 
reasons we feel this should not be done again. 


UNIQUENESS OF TUBERCLE BACILLUS 


First, though, I should like to tell you just a little bit about 0 
disease tuberculosis, if I may, and a little bit about the germ whic! 

.uses the disease, the tubercle bacillus. 

The tubercle bacillus is a very unusual type of germ. It literally 
lives everywhere, outside of the body and in the body as well. It is 2 
formidable foe. It is unike the usual germ, such as causes pneumonia, 
and it is very difficult for the body to suppress that germ and very 
difficult for these new drugs you have heard about, streptomycin, 
para-aminosalicylie acid, or the so-called wonder drug, isoniazid. It 
is very difficult for those drugs to permanently suppress the tubercle 
bacillus. These drugs, combined with our own forces, do not kill 
the bacillus, and that is very important for control of tuberculosis. 

So much for the control of the bacillus germ. Another point I 
should like to talk about for a moment is the disease tuberculosis itself. 
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. very well known manufacturer and successful businessman, Will 
Ross, had this to say about tuberculosis some years ago: 


fuberculosis is a: personal tragedy and a community problem. It begins with 

individual and must be fought in the individual and in his environment. 

Our group, here, sir, thinks that that is a very fundamental state 

nt. ‘This is a problem which must be fought within the individual, 

thin the local community, the State, and Nation. 

[uberculosis is also a very peculiar disease, as we have said. It is 
inlike most of the other infectious diseases. It does not make people 

k when you get it at first. It is very insidious. Patients do not 

ive symptoms at first. It may attack the lungs or any other organs 

the body. It is difficult to detect it. The patient does not come 
to the doctor early. 

For these reasons it is really most difficult for the doctor to diagnose. 
(herefore, there is the great necessity for t wast X-rays. There is a 
necessity for X-r: 1ys, these mass survey X-rays, of presumably healthy 
p ople. There is no other way of di: sareuher “tube rculosis early, or in 

he early phase of the disease to de tect it, exe ept by taking an X-ray. 
Consequently we should like to emphasize the great necessity for tak- 
ng mass X-ray surveys, small group X-ray surveys, and individual 
X-rays. 

But insofar as the Public Health Service is concerned, the mass 
X-ray survey is the main weapon, we think, of finding tuberculosis 
early, or reasonably so. Therefore, we should like to urge that every 
onsideration be given to the continuation of the mass X-ray survey 
rogram. 

TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 


So much for that. Just a word or two about the trertment of 
tuberculosis, because this fits in with Public Health and the finding 
of the cases. As you know, you cannot treat tuberculosis, of course, 
intil you find the case You cannot find the case early unless you 
take X-rays. Now, the treatment of tuberculosis has changed some- 

vhat in the last few years, but the basic principles of treatment are 
still the same as they were a good many years ago. Those are well 
cnown to you: Good diet, hospital care, medical care, and, in addi- 
tion to that now, the use of these drugs such as stre ptomycin, para- 
aminosalicyclic acid, and this so-called wonder drug, isoniazid. Those 
drugs are helpful, but they do have their shortcomings. 

Of course, the most important and the most economical treatment of 
tuberculosis—economical to the patient, to the State, and to the Na- 
tion—is prevention. We think we can prevent tuberculosis—we know 
we can—if we find the infectious case reasonably early and have that 
patient isolated, taking him away from his family, away from his 
community, to the hospital, where we treat him adequately, he is no 
longer dangerous to his family and his community. 

In addition to these drugs for treatment, and rest and good diet and 
prolonged sanatorium care, surgery now has really come into its own, 
verte ularly in combination with the use of the drugs. 

Here I should like to emphasize again the shortcominges of the 
drugs. That is to say, there are always residual lesions which the 
drugs do not cure. The drugs do not close these cavities or holes in the 
lung. They only tend to suppress the germ. The body mechanism 
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has to repair the damage, and that takes time. Some of this damage 
is in the form of holes in the lung, which we call cavities, and that 
type of damage the body has difficulty controlling. So we go to sur 
gery. With surgery, with these drugs, and hospitalization, treat 
ment has improved tremendously. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may present these X-rays, I have brought three 
cases here to illustrate these points of treatment very briefly. 

This first case I should like to show you is J. D. He is a man of 40 
His disease is here on the right side of the lung. This is the right lung, 
and this is the heart, as you see. This is the left lung. 

This man was working full time, presumably in good health, but 
he had a little spitting of blood and an X-ray was taken which showed 
this disease area here. The sputum was examined and showed the 
tubercle germ. He was promptly put in the hospital. 

You see, this was September of 1951. I would like for you to keep 
that in mind. He was promptly put into the hospital and treated 
with these drugs. 

Now, this picture was taken January 1952, 4 months later. You see 
here this big white shadow which was in the first picture has pretty 
much contracted to here. That is the residual part of the disease, 
which the drug cannot cure. 

Therefore, we have learned to go in and take out that residual ir 
reparable destructive area by surgery. A few months later there was 
surgery. About a month after this second picture surgery was done. 
By taking out a section of one rib, exposing the lung, taking out that 
segment of the lung which you may see now in exhibit 2, represented 
by this light streaking here, the desired results were obtained. We 
take that out. The patient’s sputum becomes negative for tubercle 
germs, and he returns to work within 1 year. Hence, there is a great 
advantage of discovering the disease early. It does not cost the pa- 
tient much, it does not cost the State much, and it does not cost the 
Nation much, and the patient is back to work and the outlook is good. 

I have here another case of a patient with a different story. This 
woman is 58 years of age, and is called M. L. on the printed statement. 
She has had tuberculosis for about 25 or 26 years. She thought she 
was well for many years. She had a relapse. Here it shows she has 

‘avities and a very extensive disease. All of this white area represents 
Fo vase. The left lung is essentially clear, except for a small cavity at 
the top of the left lung. This X-ray, as you will see, is taken Septem- 
ber 10, 1951, and is exhibit 4. 

The patient was hospitalized and given drugs and general medical 
care. You will see here in exhibit 5, which was taken a little over a 
year later, that she has improved very considerably, but she still has 
these large holes or cavities in her lungs. Her sputum is still filled with 
tubercle bacilli. She cannot have surgery because of age and other 
factors. She is a total invalid and will remain so for a definite period 
of time, and will be a big cost on the State. The drugs cannot cure 
| at type of tuberculosis. 

Now, the last case I have, sir, represents a child, E. O., 21 months 

d, as shown on exhibit 6. 

The first X-ray was taken December 29, 1952. The X-ray of this 

-month-old infant was taken because the father was found to have 
it berculosis, and he was sent to the hospital. The child was X-rayed, 
#4; you see. 
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Can you see this light shadow here, Congressman ¢ 

Mr. Buper. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Rieerns. The light shadow in the upper part of the right lung 
represents what we call the first infection. ‘The left lung, fortunately, 
isclear. The lower part of this infected lung is clear. 

This child got its tuberculosis because its lage had tuberculosis a 
long time which went undetected, and finally he began to bleed and 
only then did he have the X-ray. This, again, illustrates how difficult 
it is to diagnose tuberculosis without the X-ray. 

This is an X-ray of the child about 4 months later. This X-ray 
shows some clearing of this disease in the right upper lung field, 
but not striking results from the drugs. So, again, we have this case 
representing the contagiousness or communicability of tuberculosis, 
spreading from the parent to the child. There is difficulty in treating 
(his child, and a possibility of relapse in the future. 

Those three cases illustrate just a few points, but I think they may 
point up the fact, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that 
tuberculosis, as I said in the beginning, is a destructive disease for 
the patient, is a costly disease for the family, a costly disease for the 
State, and a costly disease for the Federal Government. We are con- 
vineed, sir, that it is the best economy we know about to find and 
prevent tuberculosis. 

If I may go out of character and put myself in the place of a hard- 
boiled businessman, it is the best economy we can possibly think of to 
find tuberculosis reasonably early and to treat it adequately. 

In conclusion, as I have said here on this written statement, to con- 
trol tuberculosis is the essence of economy. To tolerate tuberculosis 
s to promote waste, waste both in human lives and taxpayers’ dollars. 
[ think in a sentence that really summarizes my personal philosophy 
about prevention, as well as adequate treatment. 

If there is time later, Mr. Chairman, I may have a little more to 
summarize, but if there are any questions now we would be very glad 
to try to answer them. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say that the system we have been following 
here in the committee has been to let the various people finish their 
testimony and then have any interrogation desired after the state- 
ments. 

Dr. Rieerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. We would be happy to hear the next witness. 

Dr. Rieetns. Dr. Harry Mustard is here, who is a visiting professor 
of public-health practice at Columbia University, and a visiting pro- 
fessor of administrative public health at Johns Hopkins, in Baltimore. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HARRY 8. MUSTARD 


Dr. Musrarp. Mr. Chairman, for the reporter may I say that my 
name is Harry S. Mustard. I live in New York City. My address 
there is 105 East 22d Street. 

I appear before you as a member of the board of directors of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, and not in connection with any of 
the other agencies which Dr. Riggins has mentioned. 
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(The following statement by Dr. Mustard was submitted for 
record :) 


Gentlemen, I appear before you as a member of the board of directors of 
National Tuberculosis Association. My particular specialty as a physiciar 
the study of diseases in the mass and the application of scientific and admi 
trative measures for their control. My testimony and plea, therefore, are j; 
terms of the public health and in that interest, with particular reference to the 
1954 budget of the Public Health Service, Division of Chronic Diseases and 
Tuberculosis. 

More than a century and a half ago the Federal Government recognized that 
through the necessities of foreign commerce, epidemic and contagious diseases 
might be brought into the United States. Following this recognition, there was 
gradual assumption of Federal responsibility to prevent importation of diseases 
from abroad. Similarly, this Government, 75 years ago, evidenced a concern as 
to the interstate spread of communicable diseases. In both instances it was a) 
parent that control of this international and interstate mingling of peoples was 
beyond the effective authority of the individual States and therefore a Federa 
responsibility. 

Most of the diseases that were spread incident to commerce and trav 
have been offset with reasonable effectiveness. Of those remaining, the greatest 
hazard is presented by tuberculosis. This disease, however, does not manifest 
itself dramatically as did the old epidemic diseases. There is no repulsive rash 
as in smallpox, nor, except in its later stages, is the individual with tuberculosis 
prostrated and unable to get from place to place, as in cholera. Cases of tuber 
culosis, therefore, move about in their own communities, and from State to State 
is their interests invite them and as business demands. In recent years, and for 
obvious reasons, this mobility of population has been intensified. The case of 
tuberculosis in one State, therefore, is always a potential danger and frequently 
an actual one to people in other States. If the case is unrecognized, this danger 
s increased. 

It seems apropos here to recall that there are three ways to control the spread 
of communicable diseases in the population: First, by insuring that the case or 
carrier does not disperse infectious material; second, by measures that block the 
passage of infectious materia! from the case to well persons, and, third, by build 
ing up the immunity of those who might be exposed. These methods are effective 
in varying degrees in the different diseases. An example of control by raising 
the immunity level is seen in vaccination against smallpox; in yellow fever 
destruction of the mosquito that carries the disease is effective. 

In tuberculosis the situation is quite different. Vaccination against this dis 
ease is still in the stage of exploration; and the spread is through the contacts of 
family, business, and social life, which cannot be completely prevented. Contro! 
of the spread of this disease, therefore, must rest largely upon making the case 
noninfectious. Unfortunately, in spite of the improved effectiveness of treat 
ment in the individual, and regardless of recent results in research, the case of 
tuberculosis must be discovered before the individual can be treated and before 
measures for protecting the public may be instituted. To eliminate or to decrease 
efforts for discovery of tuberculosis, therefore, is to strike mortally at the heart 
of the program for its control. And if cases are to be discovered in the early 
stage there must be ample provision for a vast number of X-rays. 

One should not be misled by the fact that in the past generation the death rate 
from tuberculosis has markedly decreased. It must never be forgotten that the 
biological balance between man on the one hand and the tubercle bacillus on the 
other, is a delicate one. At present this balance is in man’s favor, but collateral 
pressures within the Nation, or from without, could reverse the present weighting 
of the scales. In tuberculosis control, therefore, the time is now, aside from 
humanitarian considerations, there are sound grounds for believing that a few 
million dollars spent now in pressing the attack on a reeling enemy will produce 
results for which billions would have to be spent if the existing favorable situa 
tion should change. 

In substance then, the first step in the control of tuberculosis in the community, 
and in the Nation, is recognition of cases. In this recognition mass X-rays are 
essential. The nonofficial health agencies and the individual States already 
spend a great deal for this purpose. However, to provide all the funds necessary 
is beyond their ability. And inasmuch as commerce and transportation in the 
United States are such as to permit and necessitate the interstate movement of 
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rsons with tuberculosis, it would not appear that the Federal Government is 

eeding its traditional and proper role in assisting in the control of this disease 
In view of these considerations, it is respectfully urged that budgetary provi 

ns for Federal activities in tuberculosis in the fiscal year 1954 be not reduced 

ow the amounts provided in the budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. 

Dr. Mustarp. My particular specialty as a physician is in the study 

disease in the mass, and the application of scientific and administra- 

ve measures for its control. My testimony, therefore, is in terms of 
ie public health and in that interest and constitutes a plea for the sus 
taining of the Federal grants for tuberculosis control. 

In effect, Mr. Chairman, what I shall submit to you for your con- 

deration consists of two items. One is that because of the situation 

; it exists, upon which I shall touch in a moment, the time to act in 
tuberculosis is now. Secondly, the Federal Government, I think, has 

peculiar and particular interest in this disease. 

You gentlemen know that the 18th and 19th centuries in this coun- 

y were periods of vast epidemics of cholera, yellow fever, typhus, and 

ther diseases indigenous to this country. Now, more than 150 years 
ago the Congress noted that many of these diseases were imported, as 
t were, incident to the demands and necessities of international com- 
merce and trade. And three-quarters of a century ago the Federal 
Government evidenced its interest and a feeling or responsibility even 
n the interstate spread of disease. It was perfectly obvious that the 
mingling of people from different nations and different States con 
tributed to the spread of disease, and obviously the localities and 
States could not control that situation, since it did spread from one to 
the other. 

Most of these epidemic diseases are now gone. Measures for their 
effective control have been reasonably good. Perhaps the one of 
greatest menace which still remains is tuberculosis. 

As has been brought out by the previous witness, the peculiar thing 
about tuberculosis and one of the difficult things is that 1t does not im- 
mediately prostrate the patient, as does cholera of typhoid fever. The 
patient is still able to goon. Secondly, there is no repulsive rash as in 
smallpox, so that everybody could recognize him as perhaps a dan- 
gerous person. With this masking of his disease, of which he may be 
ignorant, and with his ability to move about, he is, under the urge of 
business and social affairs and so forth, constantly on the move. 

Mr. Chairman, in controlling diseases of this sort, which are com- 
municable from one person to the other, we have been successful in 
adopting 1 or more of 3 methods. One is to build a wall immediately 
around the case, or to take him out of circulation or make him non- 
infectious. The second is to interpose some barrier between the case 
and the well person, such as the killing of malarial or vellow-fever 
mosquitoes, or the chlorination of the water supply. We erect a 
barrier there. The third method is to raise the immunity of the peo- 
ple by vaccination. 

Now, in tuberculosis we are in rather a peculiar situation. Vacci- 
nation in tuberculosis is still in the stage of exploration. I shall not 
go further than that. It is not comparable to typhoid vaccine or 
smallpox vaccine. 

The second thing is that there is no one narrow line along which the 
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infection of tuberculosis travels, as it would in typhoid fever or 
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malaria or yellow fever. We cannot build a barrier, because it is q 
matter of association with families and in business and social affairs, 

Essentially, then, our greatest hope for the control of this particular 
disease and the peculiar circumstances which exist is to use every 
means possible to discover the particular case before we can apply 
measures, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think there has been some misunderstanding 
on the part of the public, because of the death rate from tuberculosis 
has decreased rather markedly. Heaven knows we are glad of that, 
sir. I think the point we must bear in mind, though, is that the bal- 
ance of this tubercle bacillus and man is a rather delicate one. For the 
moment we have the favorable position. 

It isa well-known fact that as the disease spreads it spreads by what 
we might call geometrical progression. One case causes a certain 
number of others, and each of those does the same. When it starts to 
fall and measures are continued it also falls by geometrical progres- 
sion. That is why we are so concerned that there should not be any 
interference at the moment with accelerating this downward trend 
because, as I say, the balance is delicate. Collateral pressures in the 
Nation or internationally might put that balance back in favor of the 
tubercle bacillus. 

A dollar spent today effectively would probably mean thousands of 
dollars spent if that balance became unfavorable again. That is why 
we maintain that the time to act is now. 

May I say in closing, Mr. Chairman, that I am not interested in 
tuberculosis alone, but that it is one of the few problems in public 
health where I would come before you and where I would ask that 
there be no reduction in the amounts. I think the peculiarity of the 
(lisease, the fact that the States cannot themselves control it, and the 
voluntary agencies, who are spending vast amounts yearly, cannot 
control it, and the fact that the time to act is now, has emboldened me, 
as it were, to come before you. I thank you greatly, sir, for your 
courtesy. I havesubmitted a statement for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Rieerns. Mr. Janss, Mr. Chairman, is from Iowa. He is an 
attorney at law and is also a member of the board of directors of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 

Mr. Bussey. We would be happy to hear from you, Mr. Janss. 


STATEMENT OF PETER W. JANSS 


Mr. Janss. Congressman Busbey and Congressman Budge, the time 
you have allotted for us is now but 5 minutes hence. I will do the 
very best I can. 

Mr. Bussey. We got started a little late. We will not hold you to 
any particular time limit. 

(The following statement by Mr. Janss was submitted for the 
record :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Peter W. Janss 
and I practice law in Des Moines, Iowa. Like my colleagues, I come before you 
representing the National Tuberculosis Association and over 3,000 State and local 
affiliates, to earnestly urge a 1954 appropriation for the Division of Tuberculosis 
and Chronic Diseases of the United States Public Health Service equal to or 
greater than that afforded for 1953. 
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In 1953, this Division received from Congress a total of $8,240,000 allocated as 
llows: 


Grants-in-Aid to States $5, 300, 000 
Research —_----~ : . a ial : : 925, 400 
Technical assistance to States 792, 480 
Administration 222, 120 


MOINES bith oniesy ; 8, 240,000 


The so-called Truman budget for 1954 submitted to this Congress recommended 
almost exactly similar appropriations, except for a cut of $576,480 in “Technical 
assistance ‘to States.” This cut, in practice, meant the elimination of one fast- 
tempo mobile X-ray team hereinafter referred to. 

We have no Official information relating to the present recommendations of 
the Director of the Budget as to these items, but unofficial reports indicate fur- 
ther cuts in all of them. 

I commend to your favorable consideration the restoration of all of these par 
ticular appropriations to their 1953 level, because of my sincere belief that by 
so doing, you will save for me or my children, as well as other taxpayers similar- 
y situated, an ultimate tax expenditure of at least three times that amount. This 
result obtains because tax moneys pay 90 percent of all treatment costs for tuber 
culous patients, and for every active case found and isolated, we save all the costs 
of treating those he would have infected. 

Tubereulosis is a contagious disease and that contagion is spread by people, 
most of whom don’t even know they have the disease. As Drs. Riggins and 
Mustard have described, tuberculosis creeps up on the victim offering little, if 
any, cognizable symptoms to the bearer of active germs. He walks down the 
street, works behind a sales counter, or sits with his family, without feeling sick 
and without knowing that he carries death wherever he goes. 

Being contagious, control and ultimate eradiction of tuberculous is singularly 
pointed to finding and isolating these carriers. If found early they can be 
cured and returned to useful work, and at the same time stop, to that extent, 
further infection. If found late, cure may Le impossible, but their respective 
chain of infection at least has been broken. Recent new discoveries in drug 
therapy give us new and valuable tools to reduce the length of treatment, and 
perhaps its costs; but none of these wonder drugs can help us stop the con- 
tagion until and unless the patient is found. 

With the exception of research, we spend the great share of all items in this 
appropriation to simply find these unknowing bearers of death among us. Dol- 
lar for dollar this appropriation is probably the most profitable and most 
fruitful of all moneys spent in this area of human activity. The United States 
Public Health Service can and does place its grants-in-aid to States where most 
needed, and where the stimulus of a few dollars brings rewards in new cases 
found all ‘out of proportion to a similar sum already in a State or local tax 
budget. Of equal or even greater significance is the fast tempo X-rays survey 
units developed by the United States Public Health Service under their budget 
for technical assistance to States. These teams separately or together move 
into cities of over 100,000—where the greatest remaining reservoirs of tuber- 
culosis infection exist—and utilizing all local facilities for organization and 
publicity, stage a matchless appeal for rapid and complete X-ray coverage of the 
whole populace, thereby achieving discovery procedures wholly unavailable with- 
out their help. As one health officer in a community recently surveyed said, 
“What we have done here in 4 months would have taken us 4 years alone.” 

These cities can furnish the organization, the effort, the publicity, and the 
appeal for the surveys, but they cannot buy or rent the many high-priced mobile 
X-ray units and the experienced men to staff such units needed for the job. But 
the Federal Government can. It can buy the units, employ the best technicians, 
and keep them busy going from city to city in a manner so as to get the greatest 
possible good out of the dollar spent. 

These survey teams, in the last 6 years, have X-rayed over 8 million people 
in 20 separate cities and found 56,000 cases of tuberculosis, over 90 percent of 
which were new or previously unknown. This is a magnificent accomplishment, 
and it strikes at the very heart of our problem. Those 56,000 tuberculous people 
will no longer spread the disease nor need we now contemplate the tremendous 
treatment costs for those who most surely would have been infected if those 
X-ray teams had not been organized, financed, and sent upon their errand of 
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discovery. Only the Federal Government possesses the particular power of 
selectivity which makes these fast-tempo X-ray teams so extremely valuable 

Unlike many other diseases or conditions of men, both the causes and cure of 
tuberculosis is known. We know how to find it. We know how to break the 
chain of contagion. We have all the tools to do this job. There remains only th 
task of performance. That performance begins with finding new and unknowr 
active cases of infection, and to now financially curtail these activities of the 
United States Public Health Service which are so directly pointed toward < 
desired accomplishment seems shortsighted, unbusinesslike, and definitely 
uneconomical. 

It is reliably estimated that every active case of tuberculosis will infect at least 
three others. We know it costs much less to find an active case of tuberculosis 
than it does to treat one. And because we also know that over 90 percent of that 
cost of treatment comes from tax funds, it necessarily follows that for every tax 
dollar now spent in early discovery we will conservatively save three future tax 
dollars in treatment costs. And this is to say nothing of the many human lives 
which will be saved in the process. 

For all of the reasons hereinbefore set out we respectfully submit that restora 
tion of the 1954 appropriations for the Division of Tuberculosis and Chronic 
Disease of the United States Public Health Service to a level equal to or greater 
than that for 1953, is a sound, wise, and businesslike expression of governmenta 
economy, and should additionally commend itself to your favorable consideratior 
as a needed implementation of the general health and welfare of the Nation. 

For your courtesies in affording this opportunity to express our beliefs, we 
give you thanks from all those whom we here represent, and promise a report t: 


them accordingly. 

Mr. Janss. These two gentlemen have very adequately presented 
the cause of tuberculosis here. Like them, I represent the National 
Tuberculosis Association, as well as its 3,000 State and local associa- 
tions. I come before you sincerely believing that you should restore 
the appropriations for the Division of Tuberculosis and Chronic 
Diseases of the United States Public Health Service to the 1953 grants 
afforded them by you. 

I come to that conclusion from rather simple and rather direct rea 
soning processes. I believe, as Dr. Mustard said, that for every dollar 
we spend now federally and locally—but more important federally— 
I will save specifically or my children will save tax money 3 times 
over, or at least 3 times over. 

Tuberculosis, as these gentlemen have said, is a contagious disease. 
We have to remember that. The problem of control is to find the case. 
Once we find him we probably can cure him if he is found early. But, 
in any event, we then stop this geometrical progression of the chain of 
infection. That is the real measure for accomplishing control. 

Importantly, as I see it, is this fact: Unlike many other conditions 
and diseases of men, we know the cause and we know the cure of 
tuberculosis. We know how to find it. We know how to treat it. 
We have all the tools now needed to do this job. There only remains 
one effort, and that is to get the job done. How you do that is simple 
and yet very difficult to find these new cases of tuberculosis. 








IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL GRANTS AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 





With regard to the application to the United States Public Health 
Service, more than any other money spent in the tuberculosis field 
I think the Federal moneys are most profitable and fruitful, because 
the United States Public Health Service through its grants to States, 
for instance, can pattern those grants over the field where they are 
most needed. A few dollars spent by Federal agencies or in Federal 
agencies—and T have seen this work—can stimulate activity in finding 
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new cases far out of proportion to a similar amount of money in a 

State or local budget. It happens that way. They pinpoint the 
oblem and they stimulate the local people. Without the stimulation 
would simply be operating at a lower level of efficiency. 


MASS CHEST X-RAY PROGRAM 


More important than that are these fast-tempo X-days developed in 
his budget called technical assistance to States. The Truman budget, 
incidentally, if I underst ~ it correctly, reduced that item to elim- 
nate one of those teams. I do not know what the present recom- 
iendations of the Director of the Budget are, but I understand un- 
ficially that they propose further cuts. 

I believe there are two of these fast-tempo X-ray teams now. 
Hither separately or in concert they move through these large cities 

of 100,000 or more, where we find the greatest remaining reservoirs of 
infection. That is where they are. We can only find them now, as 
hese men have pointed out, by X-rays. 

These teams move into these areas, and with their organization, 
public ity, and the effort of local people, they go through this city at a 

rapid rate and attempt coverage of the whole town. They accomplish 
magnificent results with that ‘work. That can only be accomplished 
by the Federal Government, because of the need for these very expen- 

sive X-ray units. You need many of them, and they have to be staffed 
yy trained technicians. The town, the city, or the State cannot afford 
to buy or to rent those units. They cannot even rent them, for there 
is no rental arrangement. 

As a result of that, even if they could do this they would be without 
use, after the survey is over, and, therefore, this F ederal agency comes 
in and can pinpoint its activity and keep these two teams operating 
day after day throughout the year. 

Let me say that the »y have X-rayed in the last 6 years over 8 million 
people, and they have found 56,000 new or previously unknown cases 
of tuberculosis. Those 56,000 people will no longer infect their com- 
munities in this geometric progression. 

These teams find these cases of tuberculosis more rapidly than any 
other method we know of. It is very urgent, in my mind, that they 

be continued. 
EMPHASIS IS UPON DISCOVERING NEW CASES 


Now I come back to my premise. The greatest share of this Federal 
money is spent to find new cases. There is $350 million spent to treat 
cases. We know that we can find new cases by these methods at a much 
smaller cost than it takes to treat the same case. 

It is estimated reliably that for every active case loose in our com- 
munity that case will infect three more if unfound and untreated. 

It follows just as surely as day does night or night does day, that 
if we find these new cases we will save the treatment of three new 
ones for each one found. You must recall also that over 90 percent 
of the cost of treatment is paid from tax money. 

I conclude, therefore, simply as a businessman that for every dollar 
spent now you will save for myself and my children and other tax- 
payers similarly situated $3, at least of the ultimate tax expenditures. 
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I implore you accordingly that this is just good business to spend 
the money now. It will save money in the future as surely as I sit 
here. 

I appreciate your courtesy and I will make that courtesy known to 
the 3,000 agencies that I represent. 

Mr. Bussey. In behalf of the committee, 1 want to express the ap- 
preciation of the committee to you gentlemen for taking time out of 
your pract ices and businesses to come down here and give us the benefit 
of your knowledge and judgment on this program. 


DentraL Heatru Activities 





WITNESS 


DR. THOMAS J. McDERMOTT, VICE CHAIRMAN, COUNCIL ON LEGIS- 
LATION OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. McDermott, will you be so kind as to identify 
yourself? We will be very glad to have your testimony at this time. 














STATEMENT OF DR. THOMAS J 





McDERMOTT 








Mr. McDermorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; 
I am Dr. Thomas J. McDermott, a practicing dentist of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and I am here tod: Ly as vice chairman of the Council on Legisla- 
tion of the American Dental Association to discuss the proposed ap- 
propriations for the operation of the Dental Division of the United 
States Public Health Service. My references of necessity will be to the 
items and amounts mentioned in the printed budget for fiscal 1954 
transmitted by the last administration. I have heard that President 
Eisenhower has submitted a revised budget for this agency, but as yet 
I have had no opportunity to examine it. 

As a preface, let me say that the size of the dental problem in this 
country is beyond imagination. I assume that every member of this 
committee is familiar with the dental disease known as caries which 
manifests itself by lesions in the teeth referred to by the layman as 
cavities. It is generally agreed, within the profession, that this one 
oral disorder alone attacks about 95 percent of the ee This 
disease is ordinarily treated by restorations usually referred to as 
fillings or inlays. If untreated, not only does immediate pain result to 
the patient, but sooner or later the patient will lose the tooth, his ability 
to chew his food will become impaired, and his general health will be 
affected unless the missing tooth or teeth can be replaced artifically. 

Since 95 percent of the population is affected by this disease, its 
potential cost in terms of consumer expenditures is astronomical. 
Although the cost to the individual is relatively modest for restora- 
tions in early caries, it becomes progressively more expensive as the 
disease progresses to the point where teeth are lost and prosthetic 
appliances are needed to replace the natural dentition. 

Although caries is the most prevalent of all oral disorders, it is 
not the only cause by which teeth are lost. There is also periodontal 
disease, which is the general term for diseases of the gums, usually 
referred to by laymen as pyorrhea, This too, if unchecked, can result 
in loss of the teeth. Other disorders such as malocclusion, which 
means an arrangement of the teeth or jaws so that they do not meet 
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proper ly, affect the ability of the individual to masticate properly, and 
| severe cases may cause facial disfigurement, which presents a social 
problem to the individual as well as a health problem. Other dental 
woblems which affect the population to a greater or lesser degree, are 
left palate, cleft lip and the manifestation of cancerous lesions in the 
oral cavity. The diagnosis and treatment of all these conditions 
sooner or later require expenditure on the part of every person in the 
country. It is estimated that the cost of dental care in calendar year 

‘51 amounted to nearly a billion dollars and it is estimated that that 

ost rose in 1952 

It is not the contention of the American Dental Association that 
the Public Health Service should assume responsibility for treatment 
programs to cure these defects nor that the Federal Government 
should extend its existing treatment programs beyond those now set by 
law, but there is a natural function with respect to this national 
problem which can well be performed by the Federal Government. 
that function is the origination, direction, and maintenance of re- 
search programs to determine the cause of these diseases, to ascertain 
sound methods for their prevention, and to make known these dis- 
coveries so that they may be made available to the population at large. 
Performance of this function will improve dental health of the popu- 
lation with a consequent saving in the amount of money necessary to 
be expended for dental health care. 

The Congress recognized that research in dental disease was a 
proper function of the Federal Government when the 80th Congress 
created the National Institute of Dental Research. While the Insti- 

tute has been in existence for only a few years, one extremely dramatic 
result of its research program has been the confirmation of the effect of 
fluoride ion upon the tooth structure in the prevention of dental caries, 
Although studies in this field had been under way for more than 30 
years by independent researchers, the National Institute was able 
hrough its facilities to collect, coordinate, and evaluate these studies, 
ind through pilot programs to demonstrate the practical validity of the 
theory. Asa result, more than 700 communities in the United States 
serving 1314 million people are today adding fluoride to their commu- 
nity water ‘supplies. It is antic ipated that this program alone will ma- 
terlally reduce the incidence of caries in the present generation of 
children, and consequently, in subsequent generations of adults. 

Along with the water fluoridation program the Institute has success- 
fully demonstrated the technic of topical fluoride apie ations, which 
ure available for use in any area, but particularly in rural areas or 
other places not having a community water supply. 

The validation of the fluoride theory and the pilot studies which 
made these two programs available as an effective tool against dental 
caries demonstrate the function of the Federal Government in dental 
research. After these or any other problems are solved by research 
the actual application of the results can be undertaken by States, local 
communities or individual dentists with the cooperation of the public. 
The Federal Government, of course, still remains in the picture as a 
reference point for information about the programs and to provide 
technical information and assistance in the initiation of these 
programs. 
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The expenditure of relatively small sums for research will ben: 
not only the public at large but in future years will have a direct e lect 
upon expenditures of the Federal Government. At the present time 
we are bringing nearly two million men into the Armed Forces every 
year. Most of these at the present time and in the foreseeable future 
will be in the under-20 age group. Despite the relative youth of 
members of the Armed Forces, it is presently necessary for the Gov. 
ernment to spend nearly $50 million each year for dental services t 
military personnel. The fluoridation program alone means that we 

can reasonably anticipate this sum will be reduced considerably in 
terms of a lower demand for cavity restorations among the yout] 
who will enter the Universal Military Training Program 10 years 
hence. It will also have a future effect upon Federal expenditures 
for dental services in that veterans who have had the benefits of fiu- 
oridated water supplies in their youth will have relative freedom from 
this diseases and, as a result, the more than $40 million per year which 
is now necessary to spend to take care of the veteran population’ s 
service-connected dental problems will likewise be reduced. Since 
the Federal Government maintains direct-treatment programs for 
merchant seamen, for the inmates of Federal prisons, and for Indian 
potential savings may also be expected in these areas 

Further long- range savings can be anticipated if adequate funds 
are available for research in the other areas of oral disease which | 
have previously mentioned, and these savings will be reflected in Ped. 
eral Government expenditures for those who are entitled to dental 
care under various laws. 

Now the association does not feel that the sole responsibility for 
this research lies with the Federal Government. It spends of its own 
budget, received solely from dues of members, nearly one-quarter 
million dollars every year in research activities relating to dental 
health problems and in dental health education. The dental schools 
of the country from their own funds, from Federal funds, and from 
private sources are likewise engaged in research into these pressing 
problems and a number of foundations have from time to time made 
grants to individual dentist researchers for similar purposes. Addi 
tionally, general dental societies have established foundations for den- 
tal research to which individual dentists have made substantial con- 
tributions. We do believe, however, that dental research is a func- 
tion which can properly be supported by Government expenditure, 
and that there is a definite need for Federal support in this area. 

Having laid the background of the problem, permit me to discuss 
the specific items requested in the budget for fiscal 1954, Our pur- 
pose in discussing these appropri iations with you and in supporting 
them is not necessarily to dissuade you from reducing them, but rather 
to furnish you with what we believe to be sound professional opinion 
with respect to the nature and importance of these activities in dental 
health to the entire population so that you as members of the Appro- 
priations Committee will be better able to evaluate the necessity for 
adequate funds in this field, and to compare the relative importance 
of these programs with other programs of the Federal Government. 
Too often in past years we have noticed that there is a complete dis- 
proportion between the funds made available for the dramatic dis- 
eases which result in death or apparent disability and the amount 
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le available for research into the less dramatic area of diseases 
the oral cavity which also impair the efficiency of human beings 
d which actually affect the total population rather than some part 


Che total requested appropriation this year for the Dental Divi 
of the Puble Health Service is $2,700,000, or an increase of 
0,000 over last year. The first item in the budget is $564,000 for 

earch projects. This is for grants to institutions outside of the 

leral Government for the purpose of carrying on research. At the 
ent time there are only 36 dental research projects throughout 
ountry supported by Public Health Service funds. All of these 

e been started in former years and whatever funds are made avail- 

» must be used first to continue such projects to completion SO as 

avoid loss of the funds e xpe nded in former years. Contrast these 

projects with the 111 existing penvecta in arthritis and metabolic 
ases, 207 projecs in microbiology, 140 projects in aegsorcay and 

\dness, 114 projects in mental health activities, and 430 projects 

cancer. Contrast the $564,000 requested for this purpose with the 

34 million for cancer, $2.6 million for mental health, $5 million for 

art, $2.6 million for arthritis, $2.9 million for microbiology, and 

1.3 million for neurology and blindness, and determine for yourself 
fa fair proportion of total available funds is being expended to solve 
he problems of a disease affecting 95 percent of the population. 

Cc ontrast the 14 dental research fellowships now in existence and 

» be continued without increase at an expenditure of $50,000 with the 
78 fellowships at $514,000 for cancer; the 74 fe lloesipe at $187,000 
for mental health activities; the 130 fellowships at $357,000 for heart 
research; the 38 fellowship at $135,000 for arthritis; the 45 research 
fellowships at $117,000 for microbiology; the 36 research fellowships 
it $150,000 for neurology, and determine if the dental health of the 
country is receiving an adequate proportion of these funds. Note 
also the funds made available for teaching of medical subjects and 
training stipends in cancer, mental health activities, heart, arthritis, 
and neurology, which are not requested in the dental health budget. 
Contrast the $500,000 sought for construction of research facilities 
n dental health activities with the $2 million sought for mental health 
activities, the $4 million sought for arthritis, and ‘the $2 million sought 
for neurology. The foregoing grants are for projec ts which are read- 
ily comparable in terms of funds to be spent for other activities, 
and analysis indicates that the omnipresent dental diseases are not re- 
ceiving their proportion of Federal funds expended in the health 
aon A review of the appropriations for dental health activities 
by the Public Health Service since fiscal year 1949 indicates that 
$1.73 million was appropriated in that year; $1.87 million in 1950; 
$1.94 million in 1951; $1.63 million in 1952, and $1.65 million in 1953. 
Over that period of time funds for dental research grants have in- 
crenaed from $153,000 to $221,000; for research fellowships from 

35,000 to $50,000; for } National Institute of Dental Research pro- 

grams from $192,000 to $386,000; for National Advisory Council ac- 
tivities from $5,900 to $1 1.500. In the field of technical assistance to 
States there has been a decrease from $1,233,000 to $800,000, and for 
studies in the development of dental resources an apparent increase 
from nothing to $125,000 although actually these activities were for 
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merly paid for from funds which cannot be traced in the present 
method of setting out the budget. Thus, for the past 5 fiscal years the 
appropriations for dental health activities have averaged about $1.7 
million. 

It is the belief of the American Dental Association that this is 
hardly an adequate sum to be expended in this area. It amounts to 
approximately 1.1 cents per year for each member of the population 
of 150 million against $6.66 expended for dental care by each member 
of the population. If the total askings for fiscal year 1954 are ap 
proved by Congress, the sum to be expended for deta health activi- 
ties of the Public Health Service in the next fiscal year will amount 
to only 1.8 cents for each member of the population. It would be the 
recommendation of the American Dental Association that the $564,000 
sought for research projects be retained at the requested figure, that the 
$50,000 asked for research fellowships be increased by $100,000 to per 
mit the establishment of additional fellowships as well as the con 
tinuation of those presently in existence. It has been the experience 
of the association that when funds are made available for researc), 
competent individuals can be found to conduct such research. Under 
direct operations the association would recommend that the funds 
available for research be increased to at least $600,000; that the $11,000 
for review and approval of research and training grants be increased 
by $500 to match the 1953 figure; that the $800,000 for technical as 
sistance to States not be reduced, and that the funds for coordination 
and development of dental resources be increased from $126,000 to 
*250.,000, thus making a total appropriation for the dental health ac- 
tivities, including the items of $70,000 for administration and $500,000 
for construction of research facilities of $2,945,500. This will still 
mean only an average expenditure of 1.96 cents per person in this field. 

The association realizes that some measure of justification is neces- 

sary for these increases which we request. As was pointed out earlier, 
the amount requested for fellowships will only permit the continua 
tion of existing fellowships. These number only 14 and should be 
increased. In the field of research we believe that the activities of 
the National Institute of Dental Health should be increased to $600,000. 
Programs which ought to be instituted will require at least this sum. 

In the field of development of dental resources studies should be 
made in three major fields. These include the expanded use of auxil- 
iary personnel such as dental hygienists, dental technicians, and dental 
assistants so as to improve methods of using these auxiliaries in order 
to increase the efficiency of the individual dentist and the quantity 
of work which he can do by operating with a team of assistants, thus 
increasing the quantity of dental health care available. We believe 
also that it is necessary to initiate studies in the field of group prac- 
tice to ascertain if the quantity of dental service can be increased in 
this manner, and we feel that general studies in the orthodontic field 
should be undertaken to ascertain the extent of mouth malformation 
among the population and the extent to which such malformation is 
detrimental to the overall health of the country. It is our understand- 
ing that the Public Health Service has developed a device whereby 
studies of this problem can be conducted mechanically and we believe 
that the dental health of the people could be improved by the develop- 
ment of accurate information in this area. 
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\t this time the association is not asking for any funds for construc- 
tion of the separate building for the National Institute of Dental 
Research authorized by the 80th Congress. However, the association 
wishes the record to state that it still believes this building to be 
necessary and it will renew its urging that Congress appropriate 
funds for that purpose at the next session. 

The association wishes to thank you for the time which you have 
granted us to discuss this problem. It is our hope that we have been 
able to convince you of the seriousness of the problems in dental 
health, of the almost universal prevalance of oral disorders, and of 
the necessity of continuing activity in the field of dental research as 
| Federal activity. 

If there are any questions, either Mr. Francis J. Garvey, who is 
accompanying me, or I shall be happy to try to answer them. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. McDermott. We appreciate your 
oming before the committee and giving us the advantage of your 
testimony. 

Dr. McDrermorr. We thank you very much. 


Monpay, Aprin 20, 1953. 
HospiraL CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


WITNESS 


ALBERT V. WHITEHALL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON SERVICE 
BUREAU, AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. Will you be kind enough to identify yourself for the 
record, Mr. Whitehall? Then you may proceed to present your in- 
formation and thinking on the hospital construction program. 

Mr. Wuirenauy. I am Albert V. Whitehall, director of the Wash- 
ington Service Bureau of the American Hospital Association. I have 
had that position for about 8 years. 

I want to talk to the point of the Hill-Burton program, Mr. Chair- 
man. Our board of trustees is on record urging that the full $150 
million annual appropriation is the ideal appropriation which is 
needed to carry out that program of building hospitals. That is the 
figure which was authorized in the 1949 amendments. 

Having stated that position, I should like to talk to 2 or 3 points 
about that act in general terms and then answer any questions which 
you may have. 

The first is to point out that the American Hospital Association 1s 
not a vested interest. We represent about 5,000 or more of the six 
thousand-five-hundred-odd hospitals in the Nation; ninety-odd per- 
cent of the general hospital beds, a very large proportion of the mentai 
hospital beds and other long-term hospitals. Our concern is humani- 
tarian on two points; to improve the quality of hospital care, and to 
improve its distribution. Both of those points are involved in the 
Hill-Burton program. 

You whee) know that the Hill-Burton program grew out of the 
Lanham Act of World War II, when communities were aided in get- 
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ting hospitals. From that Lanham Act the people who were admi: 
tering it realized that there was a need for orderly planning on 
distribution of beds, that it should not be haphazard but ought to be 
placed in the needy areas. Now we have a new question which is com 
ing up even under this Hill-Burton program. Is it enough just 
build beds? Should we build big hospitals with high quality care or 
little hospitals out where the need is? It is a very complex problem 

We feel that the Hill-Burton program is answering some of tho 
questions, particularly the question of quality. Asa result of buildin 
rew hospitals in many areas that have not had hospital care before 
there is an improvement in medical staff organization. By that 
mean the staff in the hospital organizes to supervise and discipli 
itself in the improvement of quality of care. You get a brand-ney 
hospital, a new staff; they are off to a new start; they are idealist: 
aiming to give that new community a good hospital and good hospit 

care. 

One doctor pointed out to me that just the fact of having thes 
facilities is an encouragement to the doctors in hospital licensing pro 
grams by which they supervise the standards of hospital constructior 
and maintenance and operation. That has gone to the point of quality 

I think, however, that the key point of the Hill-Burton program ha: 
been that it is not a Federal program; it is a collection of State pro 
grams; that all the planning within a State is done by the State agency 
itself. 

The other aspect of that is the Hill-Burton program has required 
a large measure of community participation. In every place where 
there has been a Hill-Burton hospital the community itself has had 
to raise the funds and plan to support that hospital as well as to pay 
for part of the cost of its construction. 

Now, I want to talk to the question of need. I do not know if you 
know it or not, but it has been estimated that in the last several years 
there has been twice as much hospital construction outside the Hill- 
Burton Act as there has been with Federal aid, so this is not the only 
program of hospital construction, by any means. Whether we are 
meeting the full need is a question, I think, that is answered pretty 
quickly when you consider first, that our population is increasing tre- 
mendously and, second, that a lot of the hospitals that we have are 
growing old. Obsolescence is making hospital management a prob- 
lem. You cannot practice medicine in the hospitals that were built 
50, 60, 100, or some 200 years ago, because they are built by other 
standards than the ones we know today. A great many of these old 
hospitals, for the sake of the health of our people, need to be replaced. 

Just to keep pace with those two factors alone would be quite a 
problem; but, in addition to that, hospitals are being used far more 
than they used to be. When I came into the field 8 or 9 years ago, an 
average of 1 person out of every 12 every year went to the hospital. 
Today, it is 1 out of 9 every year. We are getting into other aspects 
of hospital care. 

There are many clinics and there is preventive medicine; so, there 
is need for more hospitals just to keep pace with those factors. 

When this program was initiated in 1946, it was thought that $75 
million a year would provide enough to the States; that, by matching 
with twice as much money from local communities, they would develop 
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pretty substantial program, and long-range plans were made on 
the basis of $75 million. 

Well, you know what $75 million today is compared with what it 

is 8 years ago. Just by the very factor of inflation, a $75 million 

ppropriation means a very substantial curtailment from what was 
he intent of Congress at the time this act was passed. But I think 
there is a different. factor that ought to be taken into consideration 

i this. $75 million is pretty generally the target of Congress with 
the exception of the 1949 appropriation, which was $150 million. 

nee then some of the States could very easily have made plans to 

» the whole $150 million, but the States have tried to > plan ahead 
on “the basis of expecting a uniform amount of money. It is rather 
important that they be able to do that because this is not, as I said, 

Federal program but a State program, or a series of State programs. 

Those State agencies have to plan a long way ahead. It takes much 
more than a year to man and build a hospit: al. If they thought that 
» years from now they could expect an allocation to the States based 
upon an approximate dependable amount, they could make their plans. 
When the amount of the appropriation fluctuates upward as it did in 
1949 and then down, as it has been doing each year since then, it 

‘auses confusion and a lack of stability and particularly a lack of con 
tinuity in the program that hurts. 

I think as a last point it is recognized that the Federal Govern 
ment has for a long time been putting money into building hospitals. 
The Lanham Act was not the first. They had Federal hospitals 
for many, many years. The veterans’ system has built a huge sys- 
tem and is taking good care of a great many of the citizens w ho oth- 
erwise would be taken care of in community hospitals. 

The military hospitals are taking care of substantial segments of 
the civilian population ; dependents of military personel are being 
hospitalized in military hospitals. Those are constructed tots ally 
with Federal funds, you see. 

Public Law 139 of the last Congress allocated $1,600,000 for con- 
struction of hospitals in defense-impacted communities, and 6 hospi- 
tals were built. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has a revolving fund of 
$200,000,000 which it is using to loan money for the construction of 
hospitals that are approved by civil defense. 

All of these represent outlets of Federal funds for the construe- 
tion of hospitals in addition, you see, to the Hill-Burton program. 

Now, if you were going to cut off all Federal funds and take the 
Federal Government completely out of hospital-construction pro- 
grams, that would be one thing. I do not think that that is the in- 
tent of Congress or of the people. But, as you have these outlets for 
Federal funds, you are going to have an appetite for them, and 
creat demand that funds be made available. 

The point that we are making here is that this Hill-Burton pro- 
gram has the aspects that Congr ress ought to encourage in any con- 
struction program. It encourages the States, you see, to develop 
their programs; it encourages community participation; it encour- 
ages a study of how these hospitals are distributed among communi- 
ties of the country that need them. It is based on an overall pop- 
ulation study that is aimed to develop a hospital program that will 
give good hospital care everywhere. 
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Now, if you curtail the Hill-Burton program you have cut short 
one channel of Federal funds, and you impose | added pressures on 
these other channels where the overall planning is not as good. For 
that reason we are saying that, of the various Federal programs, this 
is the one which should have congressional support because of the 
wisdom in planning. 

I would like to read you a statement that was adopted by our board 
of trustees 3 years ago. 

(The statement was read as follows :) 





ENDORSES THE HILL-BURTON PROGRAM 


The American Hospital Association for many years has recognized that there 
is great nationwide need for additional hospital facilities to make hospital care 
more readily available to all persons. The association believes that hospita! 
facilities and hospital care should be provided by voluntary organizations on 
voluntary basis wherever possible. The association believes that Government has 
an obligation to help voluntary agencies meet the needs of citizens, particularly in 
areas Where voluntary agencies are not able to meet fully the hospital needs of 
such areas. The association further believes that Government must always 
strive to preserve a maximum of local participation and responsibility, and to 
encourage those incentives which lead to increasing Community responsibility and 
continued improvement of the quality of hospital care. 

In sponsoring and supporting the Hill-Burton Hospital Survey and Construc 
tion Act, the association recognizes that Federal funds have helped to develop 
a degree of interhospital coordination and overall statewide planning which 
was not heretofore so widely evident. The association further recognizes that 
the hospital survey and construction program has been used to stimulate State 
activities and community interest and has helped to provide better hospital care 
for the people. Voluntary groups as well as local government agencies are being 
assisted to build hospitals in areas of need. Upon completion of such hospitals, 
the entire responsibility for maintenance and operation falls upon the community 
and the individual hospital without Federal control. 

In view of these facts, the American Hospital Association renews its support 
of the Hill-Burton hospital survey and construction program and recommends it 
as an excellent example of the cooperation that is possible between government 
and voluntary institutions in making high-quality hospital care available to the 
people 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Whitehall, of course, when you refer to the States 
that are planning ahead on their expectation of receiving these funds, 
I am sure you must know, and the people in the States must know, that 
an authorization by Congress cannot be considered as an appropria- 
tion. The machinery of Congress was set up by establishing legislative 
committees and appropriations committees, and if it were not set up on 
that basis the legislative committees would be given the right to make 
the appropriation when they make the authorization. 

Mr. Warren ay. I understand the difference between the authoriza- 
tion and appropriation, Mr. Chairman, and we have explained that to 
our people. I think that the responsible leaders in the communities 
do recognize the difference between an authorization and an appro- 
priation, but I think—and I do believe this difficulty is curable [ us 
here—we must recognize it as a difficulty. An authorization by the 
Congress and an announcement that it will authorize $150 million 
over the next 5 years is taken by the people as a statement of intention 
of the Congress. Congress is free to change its intent, and I think 
the people must be justified i in taking it as a statement of congressional 
intent but it is taken as a desirable figure for the program. 

Now, when Congress 1 year appropriates $150 million, another 
year $90 million, another year it talks of $50 million, another year 
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$75 million, there is such an uncertainty that it makes orderly planning 
over any long period very, very difficult. It seems to us that this pro- 
oram, if it is to have the best effect that Congress intended, should 
have a continuity and a stability in the amount of annual appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I do not know of any record of Congress chang- 
ing its original intention, but certainly conditions changed the picture 
from year to year. 

Mr. Wuirenay. Is the Chairman aware of the year 1950, when 
Congress appropriated $150 million for the second time, but author- 
ized the President to make an overall reduction, and after announc- 
ing to the public tht $150 million had been appropriated by Congress, 
it was later necessary to announce that a change had been made and 
that the money the people had already started to plan on would 
not be there, and a great many communities that had already started 
to raise funds for their share had to postpone their action? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, but the fact still remains that one Congress can- 
not bind another Congress. 

Mr. Warren aut. Asa legal principle that is true; as a psychological 
principle it is a great difficulty, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. You made some reference to the maintenance of these 
hospitals. Do you think the States in building these hospitals with 
Federal aid have always taken into consideration where they were 
going to get the funds for the maintenance of the hospitals and the 
stafling of the hospitals? 

Mr. Wurrenaty. The application for funds, I understand, requires 
an assurance from the sponsors of the project. The sponsors are not 
the State, but the local community group that is putting up its share 
of the funds. The application requires an assurance that they will 
have operating funds for 2 years; that they know where it is coming 
from. That assurance has been made in a number of ways. 

In Florida, for instance, at one time they accepted an enrollment of 
75 percent of the community in Blue Cross as an indication that the 
citizens of that community, when they needed to be hospitalized, 
would be able to pay their bills. 

On the other hand, I am sure that you are discussing the financial 
difficulties that are common to all hospitals. They are nonprofit 
organizations. They do not seek to build up huge reserves. They 
frequently have to go to the community for funds to make up the 
deficits that come because of the amount of free care they give. 

Hill-Burton hospitals have been no exception. 

Mr. Bussey. What record does your organization keep on the con- 
struction of hospitals throughout the country from year to year ? 

Mr. Wurrenatt. We maintain an annual directory of hospitals in 
which we list all the existing hospitals and some information about 
them. That is published every June in connection with our monthly 
magazine Hospitals. That would report the new hospitals as they 
are built. We do not as such maintain records of all new hospitals. 

Mr. Bussey. You made a statement, I believe, in regard to the fact 
that twice as many hospitals have been built with private funds as 
with the aid of Federal funds. 

Mr. Wurrenay. I am not able to give you the authority on that. 
I am sorry. It is a common discussion point in our group. Most of 
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us accept the fact that is true, but I cannot point to any one organiza- 
tion that maintains those figures. 

Mr. Buspry. Do you have a record of the hospitals that have be: 
built in the United States during the past 5 years with private fun 
and without the aid of any Feder: al funds ¢ 

Mr. WuireHay. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you find to be the situation in regard to t 
a ae the present time? 

Mr. Waren There is a shortage of hospital personnel pro), 
erly trained. The short: age is generally believed to extend to all typ 
of professional personne |—doctors, nurses, laboratory technicians, a1 

other skilled technicians who are hospital employees. That will var 
in different areas. One of the reasons for the Hill-Burton program 
was the existence of a hospital in a community that had not had 
hospital care before and which would attract doctors and other skilled 
personnel to that area. We have had direct proof of that. My assist 
ant, Mr. Marion Foster, who is in the room with me, made a survey 
and visited all the Hill-Burton hospitals that had been built in Vii 
ginia and South Carolina. He did that last summer. He found that 
in many of these communities where there were new hospitals opened, 
where there had not been any before, nurses had retired and married, 
gone into family life + ae small communities and were not willing 
to practice nursing if it required going back to the big cities. But 
when there was a hos Dit tal close at hand they were willing to go back 
to practice, and what we have done throughout this Hill-Burton 
program is to utilize some of this skilled personnel that otherwise 
would not have been used. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you find any hospitals that they had to close after 
they built them because they could not staff them ? 

Mr. Foster. No; I did not find any in the States of Virginia and 
South Carolina in that category. 

Mr. Bussey. I cannot recall where the 3 hospitals were located, but 
when Mr. Cronin was before us, we were told that 3 hospitals that had 
been built under the Hill-Burton program were subsequently closed. 

Mr. Wurrenati. One of those is the West Memphis Hospital in 
West Memphis, Ark. They had community support from the people 
in the community and opened, but the State agency warned them— 

“You are buile ling too large a hospital here; you are too close to Mem- 
phis proper; you do not need 100 beds; you ought to limit your hos- 
pital to 50 ‘beds. It will be a long time before your community 
grows to the point that you can fully use 100 beds. Eventually you 
will be able to use them, but right now you cannot.” 

They went ahead anyway and built 100 beds. The administrator 
of that hospital phoned me 2 or 3 weeks ago and said that he was 
going to have to close in a week or 2 because he could not get the 
community interested in financing the hospital. He was looking 
around to see if there were any more Federal funds, loans, or some- 
thing whereby he could keep operating another year or two. I was 
down in New Orleans last week and talked with some of those people 
from that area. I fould out that within the last 2 weeks they had 
gone back and told the community the hospital was going to close 
if they could not get funds, and within 48 hours they Taised in that 
community er nough funds to keep the hospital going. That is not 
an unusual situation for hospitals. 
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The hospital is not a business enterprise; it depends upon the com- 
munity for community support, and what they did was to build a 
ospital there that the people thought would just naturally run on 
y itself. It will not. That community has now been educated as 
to the need to support its hospital. They will have more trouble, 
es, but they will keep that hospital open and this program is the 
me that makes them do it. 

If it had been a Federal hospital, or one built totally with Federal 
funds, or one which was providing care to Federal beneficiaries, 
they would have come to you, you see, for more money to keep the 
iospital running. This way, as soon as the hospital was built, it was 
turned loose and the community had to take care of it. Sure, they 
are going to have trouble, but they ought to have. That is what will 
make them support their institutions, and it has to be up to the 
community. That is why we say you should keep this channel open 
because this is the one that provides hospitals where there is a measure 
of community responsibility required. 

Mr. Bussey. The present hospital administrators are having a 
hard time staffing their hospitals with doctors, nurses, technicians, 
and attendants, and we have had testimony to that effect before this 
committee. Do you not think we ought to slow up just a little bit 
on this construction program until we get caught up on the other? 

Mr. Wuirenatu. Which construction program would you go slow 
on, sir? I told you the RFC is loaning money for hospital construc- 
tion. The Veterans’ Administration is continuing to build hospitals 
with total Federal funds, not from the community. The military hos- 
pitals are continuing to be built outside of Hhll-Burton. They are 
continuing to build, and there is a need for more hospitals and beds 
just to keep pace with the needs of our people. 

Mr. Bussey. We had testimony here the other day, just this week, 
regarding two of the veterans’ hospitals that are scheduled to open in 
the near future in my hometown of Chicago, and the complaint was 
that because of higher salaries that they were going to pay, they are 
going to drain personnel from the other hospitals in the area. 

Mr. Wuirenatt. That is one of the problems of the Federal hos- 
pitals as against these voluntary hospitals which serve the communi- 
ties. They are not coordinated. The Federal Government goes ahead 
and plans its own hospitals without any regard for what is done on 
this Hill-Burton program, which requires overall planning. The Fed- 
eral wage scales are, as.a rule, much higher than the scales that are 
paid in the ordinary hospitals. 

Mr. Bussey. All right. On the other hand, I visited the Hines Hos- 
pital not so long ago and was discussing their problem as far as help 
was concerned, and they told me that they were in a very desperate 
situation in the hospital, especially in regard to hiring attendants 
because of the wage scale of industry in the neighborhood. They just 
lose their attendants to industry, or they do not get them in the first 
place. There is a tremendous shortage of attendants at Hines Hos- 


pital. 

Mr. Wurtrenatu. You can get - le to work for you if you have 
a job that is challenging and wort while and pays a reasonable wage. 
Wages are only a part of it, and some of our people have observed that 
employees are drained away from the voluntary community hospitals 
as soon as a Federal hospital opens up in the community paying 
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higher wages. They work there for a while and become disgruntled 
with the working conditions and they will say, “Well, even for les 
wages, we would rather be back in a voluntary hospital where the 
working conditions are better.” It happens almost invariably where 
a new large Federal hospital opens up in a community. It throws 
the whole economy of the hospital in that community out of balance 
und they have some difficulty working it out. There is a greater nee: 
for coordination of these programs, and we have urged for man\ 
years there ought to be some sensible planning at the Federal level 
in the building of Federal hospitals such as we are getting under this 
Hill-Burton program with the non-Federal hospitals. 
Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Whitehall. 
Mr. Wurrenatt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 














Monpay,. Apruin 20, 1953. 


Heavtru GRANTS-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


WITNESS 


DR. ALBERT E. HEUSTIS, STATE HEALTH COMMISSIONER, MICH- 
IGAN 


Mr. Bussey. Dr, Heustis, you may proceed with your statement. 
Please identify yourse If for the record. 

Dr. Heustis. My name is Albert E. Heustis. I am Michigan’s State 
health commissioner. As for the background, I received my M. cs 
degree from the University of Michigan ‘back in 1936 and h ud a 4-yea 
residency there under the department of surgery in tuberculosis. I 
got into public health by accident and was quite satisfied. I got my 
master’s degree in public he: uth at Johns-Hopkins University and 
served as local health officer in Monroe C ounty, Mich., as local health 

officer and director of houpitals in Branch County, Mich., and was 
appointed to my present job by Governor Sigler in 1948 and was re- 
appointed recently by Governor Williams for a 4- year term. 

I am here representing the State and Territorial health officers to 
present information and to support the request of the Children’s Bu- 
reau and the Public Health Service for the health grants-in-aid. 

I think the committee should understand that I have specific knowl- 
edge concerning the grants-in-aid programs as administered by the 
State Health Department of Michigan; I have general knowledge of 
the other grants-in-aid programs in “Mic shigan. And, of course, I have 
more specific knowledge of Michigan than I have of the other States. 

The committee should also understand that although this testimony 
has not been cleared with the State and Territorial Health Officers 
Association, I have confidence that it expresses the present views 
of the association. 

I have divided my remarks into two general groups: first, general 
and, second, specific comments upon the use of grants-in-aid funds as 
they affect particularly Michigan and, in general, some of the other 
States. 

The association believes these grants are important, and the asso- 
ciation looks upon these grants by the Federal Government as a reali- 
zation by the Federal Government that as a nation we have a concern 
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that the health of folks in one part of the country affects folks i 
other parts of the country ; secondly, that the Feder val Doveiamestt { is 
an active partner in prev ventive health work; third, that the Federal 
Government is interested in the development in all of the States of 
things in the field of health that are believed to be in the national 
interest; fourth, that the Federal participation plays a very impor- 
tant role in determining both the quantity and quality of preventive 
health work in most of the States; fifth, that that job is so big that it 
is golng to take the combined resources of local, State, and Federal 
Governments if we do it at all; sixth, that the States are doing their 
part in preventive health work; and, finally, that money appropriated 
for health preventive work is in the nature of money well invested; 
that is, it will pay dividends which, in the long run, could reduce some 
of the other expenditures that you folks here in the Federal Govern- 
ment and our own State and local people are forced to make. 

There are six general values which the States place upon Federal 
grants. First of all and most importantly, they enable us to establish 
better, more effective, more efficient health departments where we 
already have health departments, and they enable us to establish 
iealth departments in those areas that now do not have them. But 
there is a vast difference between health departments. Some exist 
only in name; some of them truly deserve those adjectives ; and others 

ould be greatly improved. 

Secondly, i in the States we think it is extremely important to our 
own protection by providing the States with certain basic health-pro 
tective services, 

Thirdly, Federal grants-in-aid help the individual States take care 
of the problem of interstate migration. 

Fourth, these grants-in-aid programs help us give many of the 
newer things where the xy are honest-to-goodness treatments. 

Fifth, they help us develop technical advances, particlarly such as 
udustrial advances, that we could not produce without Federal-aid 
inoney, which are now used as a guide throughout the world, such as 
the fluoridation of public-water supplier. One of the first projects, 
if not the first, was at Grand Rapids, Mich., and the method which 
iow is so universally used and accepted received its great stimulus 
inder the defense work and was developed in the Michigan Depart 
ment of Health. 

Finally, it provides an opportunity for the less-fortunate States 
financially, our own immediate neighbors, who have certain immedi 
ate problems, too. 

To get specific, there are various grant-in-aid programs, and I 
thought it might be helpful to the committee if I took them up one by 
one very br iefly and ran through specifically each of the categories 
under the States in general and “Michigan i in partic ‘ular, 

The first and largest Public Health Service grant is the one for 
veneral health. The general-health grant, as I see it, enables us to 
build the whole structure, all of the things we are trying to do, on a 
much firmer foundation than we could otherwise do, by supplement- 
ing the amounts of money available for these very basic health pro- 
grams and better nurses and more nurses, the same as by better 
health officers and better sanitary measures. 

Secondly, in general health, we have to have this good, firm founda- 
tion before we can effectively or soundly build the superstructure of 
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some of the more specialized programs that are covered in the cate 
gory grants. We recognize sometimes that the dividing line between 
the general health appropriation and the categorical grants is rat! 
hard to define. That is one of our problems. 

Thirdly, general health supplements the planning, the evaluat: 
we can do; it supplements the entire field of general sanitation, com- 
municable-disease control, and health education. This is extreme! 
important, if not perhaps the most important thing that gener: al. 
health grants help us to do. Through health education, we ‘develop 
both capacity and willingness on the part of the people to make use 
of the tools we already have in our preventive health work. 

Then I think, perhaps lastly in general health grants, they provide 
standards and give help to the local communities and health depart 
ments in reading those standards. 

Then, venereal disease, the second grant, we believe, is the basic 
venereal grant to the States. That is extremely important. In Mich 
gan and in other States, the total number of cases of venereal disease 
have decreased by one-half since the years in the middle of the Second 
World War, and many folks think the problem is solved. But last 
year, with the aid of Federal grant funds, we conducted a survey in 
the city of Detroit, and really located every case of venereal disease 
What happened? Asa result of that survey alone, we found 11 percent 
more cases of venereal disease last year than had been reported the 
year previously. 

Let us look at it another way. The cost of mental illness caused by 
syphilis is going down, but if we take the population of our Michigan 
mental institutions as of the beginning of the fiscal year and take that 
population that was there because of syphilis and multiply that by the 
duration of the stay and the cost per year of treatment, we find out 
this figure in Michigan for mental care alone amounts to $6 million— 
the cost of treating mental illness caused by syphilis. 

Let us bring it up to date. Admissions in the last fiscal year alone, 
when you apply the same factors, will cost the State of Michigan over 
$400,000. That is all State funds. 

In venereal disease, we have the tools; we know how to cure venereal 
disease. The thing is to find the cases and find out where they got it 
and to whom they might have given it. And the fewer cases that come 
up, the harder it is to find. 

It seems to me from the straight dollars-and-cents standpoint that 
the prevention of venereal disease offers the taxpayers of the country 
one of the greatest savings one could imagine. And we in the States 
are not interested simply in controlling venereal disease; we want to 
wipe it out. 

3y the way, in Michigan, gonorrhea is the third most common com- 
municable disease. Syphilis is fourth. They are exceeded in Michigan 
only by measles and scarlet fever. 

The grant for tuberculosis—that is the fifth most common com- 
municable disease in Mic higan. Last year the taxpayers of Michigan 
in State and local funds spent almost $17 million for hospital treatment 
of tuberculosis. This is a tremendous problem. We have six times 
the incidence of tuberculosis in the migrant population—that is, the 
population that does not have local settlement—that we have in our 
Michigan people. Again, with tuberculosis, we have the tools to cure 
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—not every case but the vast majority of cases. We need to find it 
earlier. Again, entirely as a matter of arithmetic, on an average it 
osts $3,500 to cure a case of tuberculosis that is found early; it costs 
three times that to cure a case of tuberculosis that is advanced. We 

ould give more study to the reasons for relapse. We have the prob- 
lem that is common to many States of a large number of readmissions 

xr tuberculosis. Now, the State, again, is doing its part. We are 
adding eight-hundred-and-forty-five-odd beds for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. We increased the State appropriation for the treatment 
of tuberculosis this year, which will be requested this year, over and 
ibove the amount appropriated last year—that is more than the entire 
preventive budget of our State health department, excluding labora 
torles—to $1.2 million. 

We are hearing a lot of talk about the newer drugs saving lives, 
about the newer ~ drugs for tuberculosis; yet we have more “people 
—— alized with tuberculosis in Michigan today than we ever had 
before. And they cost more money; because, instead of going into 
the hospital with advanced tuberculosis and dying, we give them 
the new drugs and save lives, and they stay in the hospits als some- 
times for 2, 3, and 4 years and finally recover. But it costs a lot 
of money. 

In cancer, our problem there is that the funds are specifically used 
for education and mass X-ray. A number of other States operate 
cancer clinics. We do not do that in Michigan. We know how to 
diagnose it. And in most of the early cases, cancer can be cured. 
Yet, with all of the funds made available—Federal, State, and local— 
we are just scratching the surface in cancer. 

The second disease, which is heart disease ,is a particularly good 
example of the importance of Federal category grants. In Michigan, 
one of our particular problems is diphtheria—that is, heart disease 
caused by diphtheria—and thyroid conditons. We have reduced heart 
disease by —— ite treatment of syphilis, as have the other States, too, 
but in the Great Lakes region we are particularly plagued with goiter 
In Michigan and in your own State of Illinois, and other States in 
that ps articular region, they have reduced the incidence of heart disease 
caused by goiter and thyroid conditions simply by a matter of intro- 
dation a little iodine into the lesion. 

We have reduced cases of rheumatic fever by the use of the newer 
drugs in the treatment of strep infections of the throat, and we have 
reduced heart disease caused by pregnancy by early and good care 
We have gone the whole gamut in the amount of many of the « category 
funds in this one heart disease alone. That phase is designed for 
younger people. Then in the older age groups in the States, the 
program very largely centers about having people find out what their 

“apacities are and living within those capacities, so that they will 
live longer and more effective lives. And we are doing a chest X-ray 
service to find heart disease along with cancer and tuberculosis. 

Then in maternal and child health, we have used Federal funds to 
establish demonstration areas with a really adequate staff to show 
what can be done in those areas. 

In hearing conservation programs and vision conservation, it seems 
to me that all levels of Government, if they really want to invest 
money in something which will produce, will invest money in the 
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conservation of vision rather than invest money in taking care of 
the situation after the horse has been stolen and you only “have the 
blind folks to take care of, because we must take care of them. But 
here a little preventive medicine can be extremely saving of much 
money. 

Then one of the most significant performances in the entire field of 
public health today is the prevention of tooth decay, and we have 
had great help and guidance through maternal and ¢ ‘hild health grant 
in-aid funds. And in conservation it provides maternity hospitals 
for the safer care of mothers and the safer care of babies, to eliminate 
abnormalities, combat infection, reduce the number of babies that die. 
And education applies to all of these things—in the case of crippled 
children, to get the defects corrected as early as possible. It 1s not 
easy sometimes; it is not an easy thing to convince the mother that it 
will be better to correct the palate or other abnormality as early as 
possible. Many times she thinks the youngster has suffered enough 
already. She does not realize we can do a medically — job if we 

can get the youngster as early as possible, and it takes a real job to 
get the thing done early. 

Then there are other special projects, such as the work we have car 
ried out with the B funds with the University of Michigan Hospital! 
and Wayne University in industrial waste. This grant causes a al 
ticular problem to us. In Michigan, when the industrial waste gra 
was eliminated last year, it wiped out after our legislature had ; gone 
home approximate ‘ly 12 percent of the budget of our water resources 
uuthority, our water resources commission. The remainder of this 
grant, during the period it was effective, had been used in Michigan 
for industrial waste studies, and we had made major studies on paper 
mill waste, sugar-beet waste, and had made minor studies on a num- 
ber of other materials. 

Then in mental health in the State of Michigan we are spending 
$60 million to build facilities for the care of those with mental illness. 
The State will spend a number of other millions of dollars to save and 
provide food and other essentials for the patients to be put in hos 
pitals. Federal funds are not used forthat. As you gentlemen know, 
Federal funds are used to try to prevent mental illness; they are used 
in mental health education; they are used in the establishment of 
adult psychiatric centers. And if we ever needed something to help 
us cut down on the tremendous cost of hospitalizing these people in 
institutions, it is some real work in the prevention of mental illness. 
They have used Federal funds to expand community phychiatric serv- 
ices both to adults and children; they are used for training and used 
to set up special clinics in Detroit for the study of convulsive dis- 
orders. 

Then in hospital construction, 42 projects in Michigan have been 
completed or are under construction at the present time; $14 million 
was allocated for the expected life of the program. And there are 33 
communities that have an interest in expanding hospital facilities over 
and above that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to present information which I 
hope will be helpful to the committee in making-up its mind concern- 
ing the appropriation for these important things. There are four 
very brief thoughts, in summary: No. 1, money spent for health pro- 
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‘ection—that is, public health—is an investment that in the long run 
vill produce a saving. I am thinking particularly and specifically of 
welfare savings; I am thinking of the cost of hospitalization versus 
the cost of prevention. 

Secondly, I would remind the committee that we pay for health 
whether we have it or not, and it is much cheaper to prevent disease 
than it is to cure it; it is much cheaper to take care of it early than 
late. 

Third, there are many intermediate things in public health where 
ve do not have the facilities and the resources—the money. We do 
not have the money to accomplish effectively those things we already 
know how to do. 

Finally, there is a tremendous job to be done. Again, the job needs 
the active participation and support and understanding of all levels 
of government concerned—local government, State government, and 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Heustis. We appreciate your testi 
mony very much. 

Dr. Heustis. Thank you, sir. 


Monpiy. Aprin 20, 19538. 
Pustic Hearn APPROPRIATIONS FOR ALASKA 
WITNESSES 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Cc. EARL ALBRECHT, M. D., COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, ALASKA 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Mr. Buspry. Dr. Albrecht, we appreciate your coming before the 
committee to give us the benefit of your firsthand knowledge on the 
situation in Alaska. I might say that your Delegate, Mr. Bartlett, 
who is also present, has done a very good job of testifying before 
this committee on previous occasions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I might put in a 
word here, it would be to say that I did not request the time to appear 
before you to testify on this subject matter myself, because I knew 
Dr. Albrecht was coming to Washington and no man is so well 
equipped to give you the story of Alaska’s health problems and medi- 
cal needs as he is. He has prepared a statement which I think will 
be enlightening and informative to the committee. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you intend to summarize this for the committee, 
Doctor ? 

STATEMENT OF DR, C. EARL ALBRECHT 


Dr. Averecur. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
prepared a statement which is informative and gives the basis upon 
which we justify our need for a Federal appropriation for Ctibtic 
health in the Territory. I believe if the chairman wishes to use it 
for the record it would be very helpful to the committee and others. 
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1 would be happy to summarize it today in order to save time. Would 
that be the wish of the chairman / 


Mr. Bussry. Some of these charts will be rather difficult to get into 
the hearings, but we will be glad to place the statement and supporting 
statistical material in the record at this point. 

(The statement follows :) 


Tue ALASKA PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM 
INTRODUCTION 


The following statement is made in support of the congressional appropriation 

for public health purposes in Alaska under the item “Disease and sanitation 
investigation and control, Territory of Alaska”, These remarks are intended to 
sketch the Alaska public-health problem and to outline the plan that was formu 
lated to meet the problem. It will include the facts with reference to appropria- 
tion reductions that have occurred over the past few years and the effect that 
these reductions have had upon meeting the problem. 

During the 18 years that I have resided in Alaska, I have had an unusual op- 
portunity through my experience to learn first hand the overall health needs of 
the Territory of Alaska. I went to Alaska in 1935 as a private practitioner and 
general surgeon, working in the Matanuska Valley farm colony. I remained there 
until World War II, when I entered the Army Medical Corps, serving for nearly 
4 years, all of which was under an Alaskan assignment. The type of duty which 
I performed afforded me the opportunity of coming in close contact with nearly all 
sections of Alaska. By reason of my experience and observations during the years 
of private practice in medicine and as a medical officer in the Army, I recognized 
some very great needs and shocking conditions which had existed for a long 
time and which needed some immediate attention. When I was offered the 
position of full-time commissioner of health, it appeared that this was an op- 
portunity to help alleviate these conditions, since many were basically public- 
health problems. This testimony is presented in my present capacity of com- 
missioner of health for the Alaska Department of Health. 

One of the chief reasons for our present concern is that a program which was 
to help correct the shocking conditions and one that was put into effect by the 
80th Congress is in jeopardy because the total Alaska public-health appropria- 
tions each year have been steadily reduced. In the present fiscal year these re- 
ductions have reached a point where certain important parts of the program have 
been eliminated because of the lack of funds, thus placing an effective program 
which was barely under way in jeopardy. It was felt that the Members of 
Congress are desirouS of having the facts so that they can meet this situation. 
It appears that unless the grant can be maintained at a level of about $700,000. 
for several years, the effect of the work of the past few years will be materially 
reduced. This will not be the case if the program can be maintained at a 
satisfactory basic level. 

It is recognized that this is an instance in which increased funds are being 
requested at a time when efforts are being made to reduce total appropriations, 
but it is hoped that we can present the case in such a manner that it will be 
clearly seen that unless these funds are made available, we will be setting back a 
program that is not just limited in its importance to Alaska, but to the Nation as 
a whole. 

This is a situation where an increase of about $160,000 over that appropriated 
last fiscal year will mean so much and at the same time carry out the objectives 
which were laid down by the 80th Congress—objectives which were established 
after careful consideration was given to the findings of an investigating medical 
team sent by the American Medical Association to Alaska in 1947. 

In making the original decision that something drastic needed to be done 
about the health problem in Alaska, the 80th Congress recognized two very 
important overall points of view; one, that the Federal Government had a re- 
sponsibility in meeting the problem, and secondly, that the development and 
defense of Alaska necessitated an all-out improvement of the health conditions 
so that they would not interfere with the development of defense programs out- 
lined by the Federal Government. 

It is a shocking fact that tuberculosis, which was known to have been in exist- 
ence for over 50 years in Alaska with an unbelievably high mortality rate, 
had practicaly nothing done about it until recently. This high incidence of 
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bereulosis was primarily among the native people who were and still are bene- 
aries of the Department of the Interior through the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
In 1946 there were only 70 patients receiving hospital care for tuberculosis, 
hich in the face of thousands of cases needing attention, was a pitifully inade- 
late program. The Federal Government through its respective agencies recog- 
ized that something desperately needed to be done and the Department of the 
terior began the construction of sanatoria. ‘“he summer of 1953, a fine, 
odern, 300-bed sanitorium will be opened to receive patients. 

At this point we should mention that Alaskans too have done a remarkable 

») of helping fight this scourage. At the present time Alaska’s Legislature 
ippropriates more funds per capita for tuberculosis control than anywhere else 
n the United States. At the last session of the legislature which has just 
recently adjourned, real support was manifested for a continuation and accelera- 
tion of the public-health program. The total appropriation for health purposes 
was increased 10 percent from $999,000 to $1,098,000. In addition the substantial 
mount of $560,000 was appropriated to assist communities in renovation and 
onstruction of improved hospital facilities. 

Thus it becomes apparent that this attack on the public-health problems of 
\laska is a joint cooperative effort in which all concerned must maintain a 
united front. With the Federal Government and the Territory of Alaska each 
contributing, we confidently feel that within 3 to 5 years some of the shocking 
conditions which exist under the American flag today will be corrected. 


THE PROBLEM 


“Tuberculosis constitutes the most urgent and important health problem in 
Alaska. * * * When deaths from tuberculosis are compared to deaths from all 
causes, including injury, organic disease, and suicide, it is found that tuberculosis 
causes 1 of every 5 deaths, or in other words accounts for 20 percent of the 
mortality in the Territory. * * * Kotzebue is a village of 1,200 persons, all 
Eskimos. For a period of 4% years, the death rate in this community was 
3,600 per 100,000. Of these deaths, 54.7 percent were directly the result of 
tuberculosis, the diagnosis having been proved by autopsy. 

“Communicable diseases, other than tuberculosis, are an ever-present threat 
in Alaska. The danger is aggravated by the recent increase in population due 
to defense work, Alaska Railroad rehabilitation program, dependents or the 
Armed Forces and transients. The general substandard sanitation and housing 
facilities that exist throughout the Territory make the problem an urgent and 
potentially dangerous one. 

“The deplorable conditions of.the essential sanitation facilities of all Alaskan 
communities must be corrected. Local governments have not been able to cope 
with the problem, which has become acute because of the sudden increase of the 
population due to defense work, railroad rehabilitation, Armed Forces depend- 
ents, and migrations to the Territory. The Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility in the establishment of improved water supplies, sewage-disposal units, 
and other sanitation facilities,” 

The above quotations were taken from a report Medical Conditions in Alaska, 
written by a group sent by the American Medical Association in 1947 on the 
request of the Department of the Interior. 

The chairman of the committee in testifying before the subcommittee hearings 
on April 6, 1949, said in part: “At the time the committee made its study of 
Alaska, it recognized that this was an area of great strategic importance to the 
United States. Since the time of our visit and the submission of our report, the 
world situation has changed considerably, emphasizing emphatically the serious 
nature and importance of the report. 

The defense of the continental United States, in fact the whole North American 
Continent has become a very personal factor in our treatment of Alaska. Alaska 
has been called the best friend on the North American Continent. Its strategic 
position is emphasized by the recent world unrest. 

A healthy populace, as well as a stable increase in the population of the Terri- 
tory, would aid in the defense of Alaska. Alaska is also being used for Arctic 
training of troops, a site which cannot be equaled under our flag. Again a 
healthy populace could reflect the health of our Armed Forces as they would 
then not be exposed to communicable diseases. 

The committee saw at first hand the problems that exist in many of the com- 
munities that it visited. The difficulties that confront the problem of sanitation 
engineering in Alaska are those of geography and climate. The climate especially 
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in the Arctic, is an ever-present hazard and problem. It is clearly evident that 
in order to make Alaska a strong bastion of defense with hundreds of thousands 
of people there, we cannot expect to attract them or expect them to remain if 
such basic essentials for living are not properly met. As has been stated before, 
the normal anticipated development of this country is not the pattern that has 
been followed during the past 8 years. It is expected that the influx of popula- 
tion is bound to increase in the face of the world situation. 

Before I close my remarks, I feel that it is only necessary to mention to the 
committee the great importance of the public-health nurse in a developing 
country of this kind. The nurses that are now serving with the Department of 
Health and the Alaskan Native Service are doing a wonderful piece of work but 
they cannot fill positions that are empty and ought to be filled. In communities 
living under substandard conditions and spread out over large areas, more public- 
health nursing is highly desirable. Very frequently they are serving in areas 
where physicians are not available, and they are the only professional workers 
available to protect the people from disease and sickness. They offer the only 
security that is so much desired by new settlers. The communicable diseases 
which are rampant at times throughout Alaska have taken a great toll of lives 
Measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, influenza, diphtheria, and even typhoid 
fever have frequently struck Alaska and spread throughout the isolated areas 
with a great loss of life. Public Health services must be increased in this field 
so that there will not be the danger of having epidemics break out among our 
defense workers and military personnel. We cannot expect to have a healthy 
population unless reservoirs of infection are cleaned up and communicable dis 
eases controlled when they arise. 

The full report of this American Medical Association team contains many other 
findings and recommendations that clearly and emphatically point out the 
public-health problems of Alaska. 

Tuberculosis still remains as the greatest health menace in Aalaska. It is still 
the first cause of death in Alaska, whereas in the United States tuberculosis is 
now listed statistically as the eighth cause of death. 


Comparative death rates—Alaska and United States 
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Che attached chart No. 2 demonstrates the slight but definite reduction in 
uberculosis deaths in Alaska over the years. This, of course, can be attributed 
to the all-out fight that has been and is being waged, evidenced by the increased 
hospitalization of patients. For example, in 1946 there were only 70 patients in 
all of Alaska hospitalized for tuberculosis; in January 1951 there was a total of 
00 patients hospitalized, 414 by the Alaska Native Service and 95 by the Alaska 
Department of Health, and on January 1, 1953, there were 544. Of these, 458 
vere hospitalized by the Alaska Native Service and 86 by the Alaska Department 
f Health. 

Chart No. 3 clearly demonstrates that tuberculosis is still our most serious 
communicable disease problem and chart No. 4 shows the comparison of death 
ates with other States. 

\ very important contribution to the understanding of tuberculosis in Alaska 
is a Study recently carried out by the United Stataes Public Health Service 
\rctic Health Research Center. 

This study analyzed the percentage of positive reactors to the tuberculin test 
as an index to the incidence of tuberculosis in the Territory. 

The tuberculin test is a very sensitive skin test which indicates when an indi- 
idual has been exposed to tuberculous infection. If an individual reacts posi 
ively to the test, he has been exposed to tuberculous infection. The BCG vacci 
ation program, which has been conducted in Alaska for the past several years, 
tilizes the tuberculin test since only negative reactors to tuberculin can be given 
BCG. This program has provided a large amount of valuable data on tuberculin 
sensitivity. 

Well over 30,000 tuberculin tests on native and white persons of all ages were 
performed. Briefly, the study points out two very important facts (1) where a 
prolonged and intensive tuberculosis-control program has been carried on, good 
results can be demonstrated in lower tuberculosis rates; (2) the incidence of 
tuberculosis in some areas of Alaska is still extremely high. 

For the following statistical data and using a constant age group, the percent- 
ages quoted below are for 5- to 8-year-old children in each of the groups. 

Percentage positive 

Race: reactors (average) 
White 7 0.6-6 
Aleut . 36 
Indian, southeastern ty . 22 
Indian, interior___ ae z : 65 
Eskimo, northwestern iach / ; 67 
Eskimo, Yukon and Kuskowi.n_-. , sine 89 


The above chart demonstrates the high percentage of children, 5 to 8 years 
of age, who have been exposed to tuberculosis and have become infected. The 
rate of 89 percent infection is as high as is known anywhere in the world. On 
the other hand, the figure of 22 percent for southeastern Indian children repre- 
sents a reduction from 40 percent in recent years. This great decrease in positive 
reactors to tuberculin indicates that intensive tuberculosis control efforts in this 
area have succeeded in reducing the incidence of tuberculosis. 

An excerpt from a field physician’s report depicts the tragic aspects that have 
resulted from the neglect in meeting this public health menace. 

“The problem of tuberculosis at Hooper Bay is one that will be difficult to de- 
scribe adequately in words that can impress the nonvisitor with the seriousness 
of the problem. We realized before our second visit that the incidence was higher 
here than at any other place in our area. However, this year we were startled 
to find, as may have been expected, that the rate has gone up. In 1949 the in- 
cidence was about 20 percent. This year we found it to be a little over 30 percent. 
This means that almost one-third of the population of Hooper Bay have active 
tuberculosis in a form that can be diagnosed without too much difficulty during 
the short period of our work. 

“The problem is extremely serious and something radical must be done about 
it very soon or it is disturbing to think what may happen to these people. The 
village is a large one, the people are intelligent and cooperative. They realize, 
I believe, the seriousness of their problem and have demonstrated their willing- 
ness to cooperate in any way they can. Unless something is done all of our 
tuberculosis work in this area will be for nothing.” 
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Communicable diseases 

The control of communicable diseases also constitutes a serious health problem 
in Alaska. An immunization program is only effective if it reaches the majority 
of the people. When this is not carried out, an increased incidence of communi- 
cable diseases is inevitable, thus emphasizing the needs for taking public health 
services to all the people. To carry out this program in Alaska is a difficult and 
expensive task. 

Measles, whooping cough, influenza death rates are many times those of 
temperate areas. In 1950 there was infantile paralysis, meningitis, whooping 
cough, and typhoid. Animal-borne diseases are higher than in temperate climates 
in the Arctic where there is fish tapeworm infection, hydatid disease, trichinosis, 
leptospirosis, and rabies. These conditions are being discovered more and more 
because of the intensified public-health program. Only in this way can they be 
controlled. 

Environmental sanitation 

There are large areas of Alaska that are not receiving any sanitation protective 
measures whatsoever ; water supplies are not being improved and general insani- 
tation is prevalent nearly everywhere. Next to tuberculosis, Alaska’s most 
serious health problem is poor environmental sanitation. 

We must do more to bring to Alaska safe water supplies, better sewage and 
garbage disposal, tighter food and milk regulations, increased restaurant and 
bar inspection and supervision, effective trailer camp sanitary control, etc. 

Most areas are still inadequately covered and many receive assistance only 
through correspondence. This situation can only be corrected by having mor: 
funds for the employment of personnel. 

The attached chart shows sanitation needs in Alaska for 1951 and the actual 
services rendered. Not only are there as yet the same unmet needs as existed 
in 1951, but in addition, a greatly expanded construction program for this year 
will exert additional demands for service from the Section of Sanitation and 
Engineering. 

“Doubled and redoubled” describe the construction business in Alaska. Two 
and a half times more money has been appropriated for 1953 projects than was 
appropriated for 1952 projects, and it is likely that 1953 will close with almost 
five and a half times the amount of 1952 totals put into Alaskan construction dur 
ing 1953. The $300 million 1953 Alaskan construction program will include 
housing, hospitals, utilities, schools, and other community facilities in the more 
than 200 projects, by far the largest construction program in the history of 
Alaska. 

Construction on this scale means that there will be 20,000 more transient 
construction workers who will be forced to live in trailer camps, tent houses 
or in any other manner possible and without organized means for disposal of 
human wastes and garbage and also without adequate and safe drinking water. 

In order to prevent indiscriminate waste disposal and to make safe water 
supplies possible, it will be necessary to advise and work with camp owners, 
planners, and occupants to assure proper construction, operation and main- 
tenance of sanitary facilities. 

Maternal and child health 

The death rate for infants in Alaska is still well above the natiunal rate, being 
50.5 per 1,000 live births, while in the United States it is below 30 per 1,000 live 
births. Maternal deaths in the isolated areas, where most births are attended 
only by untrained native midwives, is extremely high. 

One of the extremely serious health problems in the Territory is the amazingly 
large number of acute and chronic ear infections, resulting in otitis media and 
mastoiditis. Another eye, ear, nose, and throat problem of great magnitude is 
that of phlyctenular kerato-conjunctivitis. Dr. Milo Fritz and Dr. Phillips 
Thygeson in a paper presented in 1950 state as follows: 

“During the 1930’s various individuals noted that the vision of many Alaskan 
natives was impaired by white scars on the corneas of the eyes. * * * This was 
variously attributed to snow blindness, cataract, tuberculosis, or nutritional de- 
ficiencies. In 1947 it was definitely established that the scarring was caused 
by repeated attacks of phlyctenular kerato-conjunctivitis. That year, using 
a slit lamp, 127 out of 400 cases were found to have corneal opacities. The 
amount of disability caused by these opacities ranged from no visual loss to com- 
plete blindness and in some cases total loss of the eye. A definite relationship 
between low visual acuity and central corneal scarring and vascularization was 
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ed. It was concluded that this disease, characterized by little blisterlike 
yunps appearing in crops, was the major cause of visual disability among the 
itives. 
itheumatie fever and other chronic diseases of children are also extremely prev- 

it in Alaska. In 1 community alone, with a total population of 360, 2 cases 
* corneal scarring, 6 of significant refractive errors, 21 cases of acute and 
ironie ear infections, 7 cases of varying degrees of hearing defects, and 9 cases 
f diagnosed or suspected rheumatic fever were found among the children. 


” 


ppled children 

\lthough much has been done under the crippled children’s program, there 
emains still a shockingly high number of cases yet to be treated. There are, at 
resent, 1,283 cases on the crippled children’s roster still in need of care, with 65 

priority I awaiting care. This means that they are classed as surgical 
nergencies in which the crippling condition becomes progressively worse, re- 

ting in a permanent type of handicap. Nine-tenths of all the crippling con- 
litions in Alaska are caused by bone tuberculosis. It has been said that there 
ire more cases of bone tuberculosis at Mount Edgecumbe Medical Center Ortho- 
ypedie Unit than anywhere in the United States. 


Dental conditions 

Dental care, particularly in the isolated areas, is practically nonexistent and 

e condition of the mouths in the majority of the natives is abominable. Prob- 
biy nowhere under the American flag is the dental care problem more acute. 
This situation can best be described by quoting from some reports on conditions 
n Villages along the Alaska Peninsula. 

“Sand Point: Dental conditions in the school children and teen-agers are 
eplorable. The areas surrounding the Shumagin Islands and King Cove are 

robably the worst in our whole district. They need to be educated to the value 
f preventive care. In the past, they have come to regard a dentist only as 
someone who simply pulls teeth.” 

“Unga: The problem here is comparable with that of Sand Point. The children 
iave had very little care in the past and caries have run rampant. It was nec- 
essary to do many extractions of permanent teeth. Much education needs to 
done along the lines of preventive dentistry.” 


Veed for public health service in isolated areas and difficulties confronted in 
rendering this service 

Specific mention should be made of the public health services for isolated 
ireas of the Territory, although it will be covered much more in detail in the 
report which is attached. Needless to say, all of the problems outlined above 
ire accentuated in the isolated areas, where service is difficult to render. It is 
here that we find the greatest number of tuberculosis cases. where venereal 
liseases run rampant, where children die at an early age if indeed they are 
orn alive, and where epidemics of diphtheria, typhoid fever, measles, and 
whooping cough wipe out whole villages. To reach the people living in these 
ireas indeed is a problem when you consider that the Territory of Alaska is 
equal in area to one-fifth the area of the entire continental United States. 
Within its boundaries, Alaska embraces extremes of climate, typography, and 
health problems as varied as those found in the different sections of the United 
States. 

Because of its vast size, its large number of small isolated communities, its 
peculiar terrain and weather conditions, the development of an adequate public 
health program for Alaska necessitates— 

An increased ratio of health department personnel to population in order to 
maintain adequate services in all sections of the Territory. Decentralization 
of administrative functions, laboratory services, and sanitary supervision head- 
quarters in order that these services may be easily accessible to all parts of 
\laska. 

Increased travel budgets to permit travel of field personnel over greater dis- 
tances at higher mileage rates. 

Modification of accepted methods of sanitation and public health engineering 
to fit Alaska’s needs, 

Long-term investigation end experimentation to develop methods and materials 
to solve public health problems peculiar to Arctic and sub-Arctie regions. 
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Need for Arctic scientific investigation 

The latter point deserves elaboration. 

Existing sanitary facilities in the Arctic and sub-Arctic areas are not suited 
to the ehvironment. There are no complete water or sewage treatment plants in 
these areas. 

Very little information is available on design, construction, and operation of 
community water purification plants, sewage treatment plants, distribution 
systems, and single dwelling sanitary facilities under prolonged low temperatur: 
conditions. 

In addition to protection against freezing, there are many difficulties associated 
with chemical and biological treatment processes when water is practically at 
the freezing point. 

Solutions for these and other problems relating to the ill effects associated 
with a faulty environment in the cold climate are urgently needed. 

The known incidence of mosquitoes and other biting insects in Alaska is 
recognized as a serious obstacle in the settlement of the Territory. 

Insect-borne diseases are not known to be extensive, but the severe incidence 
of biting insects has constituted a major problem in military and civilian con 
struction and in the daily life of inhabitants in areas with high mosquito 
population. 

The mosquito population of a considerable portion of Alaska is more abundant 
than in any save the very worst areas of the United States. 

The area of greatest abundance extends in the tundra country from Nome 
eastward across the interior of Alaska and southward down the Alaskan 
Panhandle. 

The use of insecticides is complicated by the constant renewal of breeding 
pools through seepage, thawing, and poor drainage in permafrost areas. 

The Army has demonstrated that relatively effective mosquito control ¢ar 
be obtained by the use of repeated airplane dusting. However, due to the long 
flight range of the species of mosquitoes prevalent in the Arctic, it is necessary 
to dust an area repeatedly, covering several miles in every direction from the 
population center in order to obtain control. This method is economically 
feasible only where there are large concentrations of people. Other contro 
methods normally utilized in tropical and temperate climates are considered 
ineffective. In addition to a large mosquito population, 19 different species of 
blackflies, 8 of punkies, and a number of deerflies are known to exist in Alaska 

Although the animal population is large, little is known regarding animal 
reservoirs of disease in the Arctic. Certain animal species live in close associa 
tion with man (dogs, reindeer, and other domesticated animals), while others 
constitute a substantial item in man’s diet (fish, reindeer, moose, seal, walrus, 
bear, swine, and cattle). 

Animals suspected of harboring diseases which may be transmitted to man 
include rodents, birds, fish, cattle, walrus, swine, reindeer, moose, and various 
carnivores, particularly dogs, wolves, bears, and foxes. 

There are many diseases common to man and lower animals in Arctic areas 
about which little is known. 

Fpidemiology in Arctice regions is largely a closed book, although it is known 
that the epidemiological pattern of certain communicable diseases varies con 
siderably from that of the same disease in other climates. 

Knowledge of the prevalence and distribution of bacterial, parasitic, virus, 
and rickettsial diseases as well as special factors affecting their transmission in 
Arctic areas must be ascertained if effective control measures are to be 
developed. 

Outbreaks of illness associated with gastro-intestinal disturbances are ex- 
tremely common in the Arctic. The causes of the outbreaks are usually un- 
known, although there has been laboratory confirmation of the diagnosis in 
several instances, including: 

Ten epidemics of typhoid fever; 1 epidemic traced to Salmonella monte- 
video, 1 traced to Salmonella typhimurium, and 1 traced to Salmonella choler- 
aesuis; 1 epidemic caused by Shigella paradysentery (Flexner); 7 outbreaks 
of food poisoning caused by staphylococci. 

Parasitic infections are known to be prevalent. Amoebiasis, echinococcus in- 
fection, and trichinosis have been reported, and routine laboratory examinations 
have disclosed the presence of Diphyllobothrium latum (fish tapeworm) and 
Necator americanus (hookworm). 

Low temperatures are known to extend the viability of infective agents. 
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These and many other basic problems must be solved if Alaska is to realize its 
vreatest potentiality. Many of these problems are now being solved at the Arctic 
Health Research Center but this important work must continue in order to 
supply the answers to agencies charged with the responsibility of protecting the 
health of the people. 


SPECIAL CONGRESSIONAL HEARING CALLED TO DISCUSS PROBLEM 


This was and to a large degree still is, the public health problem in Alaska. 
This situation is what prompted the Congress to call for a special inquiry into 
the health conditions and health needs of Alaska. Mr. Frank B. Keefe, of Wis- 
consin, and Mr. John E. Fogarty, of Rhode Island, were on the subcommittee 
when on April 6, 1948, hearings were held. Following are significant comments 
made at the hearing: 

“Mr. Kreere. The committee has had called to its attention from various sources 
what purports to be an alarming situation in the matter of public health in the 
Territory of Alaska. The committee is not unaware of the fact that Alaska has 
a high place in the military strategy of the United States. The committee is 
fully advised of certain large-scale developments that have taken place in Alaska 
and which are continuing. These developments have resulted in a large influx 
of both civilian and military personnel, 

“The committee is of the opinion, from facts presently available, that an 
urgent and critical situation exists in Alaska.” 

After the testimony by the chairman of the American Medical Association team 
that studied the health needs, the chairman of the subcommittee commented as 
follows: 

“Mr. Kreere. I could not help but feel, as you have described this situation in 
Alaska, which is our own Territory, and our own people, that we are expending 
untold millions in other sections of the world in maintaining permanent public 
health missions to try to alleviate conditions which apparently are not any more 
severe than those that exist among our own people. 

“This picture that you have so well dramatized in your statement would 
shock the people of America if it were shown to them and would be a deterrent 
to service either in the Regular components of the armed services or the civilian 
components, in the Territory of Alaska, that is afflicted in the manner in which 
you have so graphically described by a lack of suitable public health activities. 

“Tt does seem that in the midst of our attempts to alleviate world conditions, 
we might this time devote some attention to conditions among our own people. 

“Mr. Fogarty, do you have any questions to ask or any statements you would 
like to make with reference to this at this time? 

“Mr, Fogarty. None; except that I agree wholeheartedly with you that 
this is a tragic situation, and I agree that something has got to be done.” 

“Mr. Kerere. In defense of the Congress, if it needs any defense at all, 
in this connection, may I say that in my experience as a member of this 
committee this is the first time this matter has been presented to this com- 
mittee * * *, Sut this commitee has acted promptly, and, as I indicated 
in the opening statement, has acted in advance of a budget estimate being 
presented on this matter, because we consider it to be a matter of such vital 
importance.” 

Dr. C. L. Williams, Assistant Surgeon General, who testified before the 
committee, clearly stated the position and the recommendation of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

“Dr. Wiriit1aMs, The Public Health Service has recognized for several years 
that the problem of health in Alaska is peculiar due to the relatively large 
size of the Territory and the scattered state of the population, so that it is 
impossible to gather in a small area the forces that ordinarily we would utilize 
for health programs. 

“The cost, therefore, is much higher than it would be in any of the States to 
secure the same kind of a program and to secure the same results. 

“We had hoped to work out with the Alaska Health Department ways and 
means of meeting that, but it has been borne in upon us recently, with the 
sharp increase of the importance of Alaska to the United States, that this 
was something that could only be met by a special program, and it is for 
that reason that we are requesting the sum of $1,115,000 for such a special 
program.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATION MADE 


As a result of these hearings an appropriation was made by the Congress 
It provided funds to establish an all-out attack against the public health prob 
lems of Alaska as outlined above. In a remarkably short period of time pe 
sonnel were recruited, mobile health units established, equipped and staffeq 
laboratories set up and essential investigations instituted. During fiscal 
and 1951 a full, all-out program was under way with a complete staff. 


APPROPRIATIONS REDUCED 


But in fiscal 1952 programs had to be curtailed, personnel laid off 
services in certain areas discontinued because appropriations were reduced fo 
public health in Alaska. This not only took place with the special Alaska 
grants but with the regular grant-in-aid allotments. The following table clear 
lv demonstrates the reduction in funds over the past few years. 


Territorial Federal 


B (hos | 

pitaliza- TB (con- PHS Alaska Children’s 
tion and trol other grant bureau 
control 


$35, 270. 00 _.-.-| $39, 600.00 | $43,640.00 |...._- -| $91, 723.84 | $210, 2 
44, 804. 92 $155, 000 , 894,00 | 76,873.00 |_... . .| 113,997.98 | 472, 569. % 
_| 44,804. 91 155, 000 9, 286.21 | 75,908.02 |_- .| 259, 010. 06 644, 009 
100, 500. 00 175, 000 , 702. 17 93, 707.60 |............| 306,050.36 | 782, 96: 
100, 500. 00 175, 000 5, 395.63 | 124, 053. 45 |$830, 000. 00 } 200, 866.17 |1, 536, 815, 25 


142, 000. 00 325, 000 5, 404.38 | 148, 105.78 | 729, 943. 49 371. 08 |1, 674, 824.7 
142, 000. 00 325,000 | 89,109.10 | 129,871.20 | 711, 442.01 | 23: 3. 00 |1, 631, 048 
149, 500. 00 350, 000 , 554.60 | 114,381.73 | 630,000.00 | 26: . 30 |1, 587, 96: 
149, 500. 00 350, 000 16, 600. 00 | 104,855.00 | 540,000.00 | 231, 838.00 |1, 442, 79 

| 


This has resulted in the elimination of urgently needed programs. All of the 
mobile marine units have been tied up and 41 personnel, including physicians 
dentists, nurses, engineers, clerical personnel, have had to be laid off because of 
the curtailment of funds for this present fiscal year. This is serious inefficiency 
and really postpones the time when the problem will be resolved. When the 
program was instituted it was proposed that mobile, marine, railroad, and high 
way units be obtained to reach out into the great areas of Alaska. Funds were 
appropriated so these units were purchased, renovated, equipped, and supplied 
They were staffed and went into operation. Now, this equipment is not being 
used because of shortage of funds. Several communities have rapidly grown 
because of the direct defense impact but have been denied the services of sani 
tarians and public-health nurses. Tuberculosis X-ray followups and surveys 
and BCG vaccination against tuberculosis had to be curtailed for 1 year because 
f lack of funds. The additional problem now is that these program services 
were instituted and then curtailed, thus increasing the eventual cost greatly 
This is wasteful and inefficient. 


0 


APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED 


In order not to lose the gains which have been made and in order to make 
progress to clean up the situation, a basic minimum appropriation of $700,000 as 
a direct grant is needed for several years ahead. This is $160,000 more than 
was received in fiscal 1953, but the realistic, economical way of meeting the 
problem, of reaching the goal, is to maintain the simplest public-health program 
feasible on a continuing basis without setbacks of canceled budgets. Setbacks 
inevitably necessitate termination of services, thus losing ground that had been 
gained over the previous years. The constant followthrough and followup on 
tuberculosis cases, communicable-disease cases, sanitary improvement, immuni- 
zations, and public-health-nursing services is the only sensible and sound plan 
of work for the future 

The request for $700,000 as a direct grant is what was requested and needed 
for the fiscal year 1952. But, because of very severe cutbacks in fiscal 1953, the 
mobile marine units will be lying useless without bringing any productive returns 
There are practically no funds being expended now for the purchase of standard 
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iipment and facilities because all of the funds go for service programs in the 
sions of nursing, sanitation and engineering, laboratory, and the mobile 
th units. The isolated areas are the ones that will need the care but will not 

able to get it in fiscal 1954 unless the funds are available. 

rhe practical methods of getting service to the isolated areas are not to be 
sual but will follow the normal pattern of public health services. Itinerant 
es will offer all the resources of the department of health, render medical 
gency treatment, extensive immunization programs, case finding and follow- 
or tuberculosis, crippled children, midwifery training, ete. The division of 
tation and engineering will continue to direct, consult, and serve the popula- 

n in improved sanitary methods, continue to inspect plans for new construc- 

Laboratory services will be increased because of the rapid increase in 

pulation making increased demands. 

Chis program will result in good returns, since it is based on the concept of 

evention. It will save the taxpayer many dollars over the period of years 
id since disease will be prevented, crippling conditions avoided, tuberculosis 
trolled, and environmental sanitation improved. After the basic problems 
met, the program need not remain at such a high level of expense but, until 

s is accomplished, we must maintain an all-out fight. 

\dditional funds are being requested because of the urgency for reestablishing 

blic-health services to isolated areas. A special report is herewith submitted 
this very important health service. 


iberculosis death rates per 100,000 population among residents of each State 
and Alaska 


ska figure is for 1950; States’ figures are for 1949 Death rate for United States j 
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Pusiic-HkALTH SERVICES TO ISOLATED AREAS 
INTRODUCTION 


The protection and promotion of the health and welfare of its citizens is an 
nherent duty of the State with financial assistance and guidance from the 
Nation, Since all citizens have a right to expect public-health protection, even 
though they live in isolated areas, it is the responsibility of the health authorities 
to provide such service. To provide public-health protection, particularly in 
Alaska, which has an area one-fifth the size of the United States with a scattered 
population of 128,648, demands unusual and expensive methods. Expensive 
though the methods may be, however, this obligation must be met and in the 
end will pay dividends. In addition to the fact that health protection is a 





human right, with increased travel throughout Alaska the provision of health 
protection in the isolated areas also protects the large urban centers. The 
crippled child who is discovered early, and has his deformity corrected in the 
early stages, saves the taxpayer many dollars. The young man who has a ches 
X-ray and is diagnosed as having minimal tuberculosis, and is hospitalized jm. 
mediately, can have his disease corrected and can return to a normal life as q 
productive wage earner rather than remain as a ward of the State for the re. 
mainder of his life. In the last analysis, the provision of health protection jg 
extremely sound health insurance. 

In most of the States, public health personnel can drive from one county to 
another, conducting well-child conferences, immunization clinics, prenata| 
classes, sanitary surveys, etc. Most communities are within driving distance of a 
physician or a hospital, so that public health and medicine is within the grasp 
of practically everyone. True there are not enough facilities or services avail- 
able even in the United States, but consider how much less accessible and more 
infrequent are these facilities and services in Alaska. 

The population of Alaska is sparse and distances are great. Travel in most 
areas is impossible except by planes, and this type of transportation is extremely 
expensive and out of the reach of the ordinary citizen. Many areas, covering 
hundreds of miles, are without the services of a physician. For example, at 
present there is no physician available to serve the people living along the entire 
stretch of the Yukon River, a distance of 2,300 miles. The only medical or pub 
lic-health service to these people has been rendered by a missionary physician 
located at Fort Yukon which position is at present unfilled, and by a river unit 
of the Alaska Department of Health, the Yukon Health. 


HISTORY OF THE MARINE UNITS 


Many areas of Alaska, and by no means only these areas with predominantly 
native population, were denied any public-health or medical service whatsoever 
until the Federal Government in 1949 decided something had to be done about 
the health situation. Such areas had received only occasional and sporadic 
health service since the purchase of Alaska by the United States in 1867 and as a 
result of such neglect had an exceedingly high morbidity and mortality rate 
in 1944, the commissioner of health, who was then Dr. C. C. Council, realizing 
that by utilizing standard methods of carrying on public-health work areas of 
southeast Alaska were not getting service, established the first mobile marine 
unit, which was a floating health center. It was an experiment, but it proved 
that by taking a mobile health center’to the people the health department was 
able to find tuberculosis; find and treat venereal diseases ; immunize against ty- 
phoid fever, diphtheria, smallpox, ete.; locate crippled children and other han 
dicapped individuals; diagnose and treat the sick; and, last but not least and 
what was probably the most important, educate and train the people to do a lot 
for themselves—in other words, make them health-conscious. 

This program although expensive on a per capita basis because of the sparsely 
settled and scattered communities, proved to be the only way to get the job done. 

The plan to obtain a surplus vessel from the Army to expand the Mobile Marine 
Service program was presented to the Territorial legislature in 1946 and they 
enacted into law chapter 26. Incidentally, this bill passed the Senate by a 
unanimous vote. It clearly indicates and directs the Alaska Department of 
Health to carry out such a program. We quote as follows: Laws of Alaska, 1946, 
chapter 26, section 1: “There is hereby appropriated out of money in the Treasury 
for the purchase, alteration, and repair of a motorship for use of the health 
department as a mobile health clinic in fostering the public health, such amount 
as is derived from the sale of the Hygiene and deposited in the Territorial 
treasury.” 

As the people of Alaska began to travel more extensively, thus spreading 
tuberculosis and communicable diseases, it was increasingly apparent that such 
a public-health program needed to be expanded. 

When the American Medical Association sent a team of doctors to look into 
the health problems of Alaska and they reported their findings to Congress, 
action came in the 80th Congress. A substantial appropriation was made to 
step up this program by carrying this public-health program into the areas not 
previously reached ; namely, along the Alaska Railroad, Kodiak Island, Aleutian 
chain, Bering Sea, Norton Sound, and lower Yukon River areas. 

As a result of this appropriation, the other mobile units, the motor vessels 
Health, Yukon Health, Railroad, and Highway’s Unit, came into being. They 
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were purchased and equipped by the Federal Government and then turned over 
to the Territory by the Surgeon General in authority given him by Congress. 
These units operated until October 1, 1952, when they were tied up because of 
Federal appropriation cuts. Because of the cost the Territory cannot operate 
units without substantial financial assistance from the Federal Government 


the 








SERVICES OF THE MARINE UNITS 





The marine units are, in reality, traveling health centers equipped with examin- 
ng rooms, X-ray facilities, laboratory space, etc. In addition, however, there 
are living quarters and dining facilities for the professional staff and crew who 
operate the unit. The professional staff consists of a physician, nurse, dentist, 
dental assistant, laboratory technician, and secretary. The ship must also have 
a full complement of crew members in accordance with Coast Guard regulations 

In order to become better acquainted with the work of the units and to gain 
insight into their value, an imaginary trip will be described on board one of the 
units, the motor vessel Health, the health ship which covers the northern coastal 
vaters of Alaska. 

She leaves her home port at Seward in February and unfil the ice is out in 
the north, works her way along the Alaska Peninsula. This is an isolated area, 
much more so than the villages in the far north. This is because of many trans 
portation difficulties. Most of the year the mail boat comes only once a month. 
Planes come to the canneries only rarely in the summer. No itinerant nurse 
has ever been assigned to these difficult-to-reach areas. But in spite of these 
handicaps many of these families have made great forward strides. Two little 
towns are incorporated—all now have Territorial schools. Many of the people 
are at least half white, the other half being Aleut. They resent being called 
“natives” and wish to be considered as just Alaskans, like everyone else. Many 
are proud, and will go out and pay for medical care when it is recommended 

Since our ship has been going into these waters, many changes may be note. 
The credit for this does not belong entirely to us, of course, but is also affected 
by teachers, changing economies, etc. Homes and children seem a little cleaner. 
Babies’ foods are changing. Women are going out for deliveries. Fewer people 
are dying with tuberculosis, the general incidence of which is decreasing. Several 
are now coming back from the hospitals, cured. The many syphilis cases origi- 
nally found have now been treated, and only rarely are new cases unearthed. 
People seem a little more willing and eager to learn about themselves. Programs 
for early cancer detection and for child guidance clinics would be useful and 
accepted if we could ever find time in a busy day to develop them. Perhaps the 
final test of our acceptance in this peninsula area came during what was our 
fourth visit to many villages. Instead of having grown tired of us, or of having 
had the novelty worn off, we found that there was not a single family in all this 
area where at least some of the members did not avail themselves of our services 
In talking with the mothers one may sometimes be surprised by the use of large 
or unusual words—they have been reading the baby books given them on previous 
visits. 

In the summer we go north. We cannot cover all this coastline in 1 season, but 
must divide it into 3 areas, and visit 1 each third summer. Here the picture 
changes. On the north side of the peninsula little villages are found where child- 
ren will be seeing a doctor for the first time, where they will get their first immu- 
nizations, and the the first fillings put in their teeth. 

x3oing further north, nearer the two great rivers, we serve more primitive areas. 
Here progress is usually slower, but no less real. By having the ship we are able 
to stay long enough to see everyone in the village, to do case finding and screening 
for necessary further care. Time is available to see the apparently normal ones. 
By having a ship comfortable living quarters are available, and this would seldom 
be true in most primitive areas. 

Medical care reaches these areas only rarely. Help is always welcomed. Some 
time is allowed for a little elementary sanitation ashore. Because of having the 
ship it is possible to bring demonstration materials and equipment for classes 
that would otherwise be lacking. 

In the far north, the picture changes again. Some Eskimo communities have 
made great advances; others are even more primitive than in the river areas. 
The advanced ones may have better transportation facilities. The fall of the year 
is usually spent around Kodiak Island. In some of the villages the old people 
can remember when they used seal-oil lamps. Not many have electric lights. 
However, most of them depend on an irregular mail boat for transportation 


around the island. 


























































































































































































































































































We go as far north as we can before stormy seas and freezeup threatens ; 


we must turn southward to work the chain area and Kodiak Island area befor 
drydocking for repairs in December. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF MARINE UNITS 


The value and effectiveness of the marine units can be measured by only t 

standards—the improved health of the population of this vast area and th: 
response of the people themselves to the program. There is an overwhelmin, 
response to the Health and Yukon Health in practically every village visited 
almost 100 percent of the population availing themselves of the services offered 
This is accomplished without any costly advertising campaign of many publi 
health ventures. By word of mouth the news that the health boat is operating 
brings the people by foot, by boat, and even by airplane to take advantage of 
this one time during the year that they can obtain health services which to th: 
stateside citizen is available every day and is taken for granted. Never is any 
time lost waiting for patients. Until every last patient is seen there is always 
someone waiting and anxious to see the doctor. 

A few of the actual demonstrations will be cited as to how the people fes 
about the Health and the Yukon Health, the two units most necessary to be con 
tinued in operation, as described by the field physicians in charge of the units 
in their reports: 

“Alakanuk (Sheldon’s Point, New Knockhok, Black River) : The people asked 
Mrs. Jack Emel so often about when and if the health boat was coming, that he 
finally flew in and urged us to give him the dates. The response and reception t: 
the Yukon Health was overwhelming.” 

“Kwiguk (Hamilton, New Hamilton, Akulurak) : The canning season had been 
over about 2 weeks when we began operations here, yet the transient population 
(majority there) remained to avail themselves of our services and then departed 
right after that. 

“Sheldon’s Point: Upon learning that due to shortness of our season’s opera 
tion prevented having this village on our itinerary most all of those able to stand 
the trip came the 18 miles by outboard motorboats to see us. Mr. Andrew Prince, 
the leading citizen, provided his own boat to transport the doctor and nurse t: 
and back from Sheldon’s Point in order that the ‘bedfast’ people could hav: 
our services. 

“Pilot Station (Chowhoctolik) : Here the people showed their gratitude by con 
ducting an Eskimo dance especially for us. The people of Chowhoctolik had 
remained at Pilot Station after the end of the salmon run in order that they 
would be seen aboard the Yukon Health. 

“Marshall: School was dismissed and practically everyone came to the healt) 
boat and also attended the nightly showings of health-education movies. 

“Russian Mission: Here is a village that has been almost wiped out by tube: 
culosis, and the Yukon Health boat program is just beginning to counteract its 
effects. The receiption here as everywhere was very, very cordial. 

“Paimuit: Even though the leading members of the community were away 
(they later made the 1-day trip by boat to Holy Cross in order to see us) the 
people remaining were all on board the boat at 9 a. m. for our services without 
any urging. 

“Holy Cross: The Holy Cross Mission personnel could best tell what the 
Yukon Health boat program means to this area. Sister Superior Mary George 
Edmund says she has seen a gradual improvement in health here and is very 
grateful for the part the Yukon Health has played in this. The majority of the 
people from the following villages came long distances in small outboard motor- 
boats with tents as their only protection for the rain, wind, and cold. Many of 
them could make only 4 miles per hour, yet this one chance was well worth all 
the hardships and expense of these lengthy journeys to and fro: 


Railroad City__- 


Ghamnene! 10 SE ea tan Eee RNerT Tra STITT He TOT TPP MOTE WT Oily 
Holikachuk _____ 2 : : Soren sadlte 5 aneiatnedaemiemnaaeeaeaae ae _ 110 
i acai a ce a co ne dea 48 


“Chignik Lagoon: Four years ago the people were all extremely dirty and 
covered with impetigo and scabies. This year not a single instance of either 
infection was found. 

“Perryville: I know of no other village where so much progress has been made 
in so few years. They are making future plans to pipe water from the mountains. 
They expressed deep gratitude for our work. At council meeting the last day, 
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storekeeper presented our ship with a flag because, he said, he was sure the 
we had on the ship would soon wear out and he wanted us to be sure and 
e one because, after all, we are all Americans. 

Hooper Bay: Strides have been made in lowering infant mortality. In fact 
e priest reported only one infant death known to him during the past year. 
» of the most striking improvements I noticed upon returning to Hooper Bay 
ter 2 years was the marked improvement in the appearance of the infants. 
With but few exceptions they appeared well nourished and relatively clean. 
This is indeed a great step. 









CONCLUSION 








Briefly there has been presented a description of the only services which in the 
past few years have been available to the citizens living in the remote and ise- 

lated areas of Alaska but which now have been curtailed due to lack of funds to 

continue operations. No mere words can possibly express what these units have 

meant to the inhabitants of these areas nor can it be predicted accurately the 
extent of the damage which will result if these units are not reactivated im- 

nediately, except to state that the damage, particularly in the field of tubercu- 
osis control, will be irreparable. The cessation of these units is a very serious 
rroblem because for tne next 3 to 5 years certain areas particularly need special 
ittention. These are the Kodiak Island group, Aleutian Peninsula and Chain, 
Bristol Bay, Bering Sea, and lower Yukon areas. These areas have a shockingly 

iigh incidence of tuberculosis about which we now do something because a 

Federal hospital with 300 beds for tuberculosis in Anchorage will open this sum- 
ner. But we must find and select the cases to send to this hospital; a continu- 
ng immunization program is needed; crippled children must be X-rayed and 
followed up; venereal disease, very prevalent in some of these areas—syphilis 
being particularly high, must be treated. 

Unless these units are reactivated, the health gains won in the past few years 

ill be lost and to regain the losses will mean a larger appropriation for tubercu- 
osis hospital beds, more beds for orthopedic cases, and the expense of controlling 
ravishing epidemics among unimmunized people. 

A question has been raised as to why itinerant doctor-nurse teams cannot be 
ised to carry service to these isolated areas, thereby reducing the cost. The 
question is a good one, but has one only to visit Kipnuk or Mekoryuk to under- 
stand the obvious answer. In practically all of the villages in the areas served 
by the units there is no place for the public health worker to work, sleep, or eat. 
In addition, the cost of transporting equipment, such as an X-ray machine, into 
these areas would be prohibitive even if the electricity to operate it was avail- 
able, which in most instances it is not. In order to give service and to be able to 
recruit and hold professional personnel for work in these areas, the only answer 
s a unit which can provide adequate working space and equipment and at- 
tractive living quarters. 

There will probably come a time, possibly 5 to 10 years from now, when the 
marine units will no longer be needed. Economic conditions in these areas, 
we hope, will change, travel will eventually be better, and hospital and clinical 
facilities will improve. In the meantime it is strongly urged that serious con- 
sideration be given to restoring the Alaska grant to $700,000 so that these badly 
needed services can again be offered to these deserving Americans. 

The attached letters are in support of the marine units and should be a part 
of the record. 






























CHIegNnrIK, AtasKa, December 14, 1952. 





C. Eart Atsrecat, M, D., 
Commission of Health. 

Dear Sir: I sure do appreciate the program of the marine health units and I 
no every body in this community do to. as this place is very much isolated from 
medical care like a lot of other villages in Alaska. 

I never forget what the motor vessel Health has done for me and my family. 
The doctor on her saved the life of one of my children which I possibly can’t 
forget. The dentist removed a tooth from my wife that would have done a lot 
of damage to her jaw in a little while. If the Health did not come here when 
it did. 

The motor vessel Health has done a lot for my family and the rest of the people 
around here. I hope this letter is brief enough to show our appreciation to the 
Health Unit and I hope it can continue. If there’s anything we can do from 
here to help we'll gladly do and I’m sure everyone else here would to. 

Sincerely yours, 











Henry SANGUINETTI. 
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St. LAWRENCE ISLAND, GAMBELL 8, ALASKA, December 18, 1952 
Dr. LEONARD SCHEELE, 
Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Dr. SCHEELE: Recent news regarding the slash of $130,000 from the 
Federal Alaska grant to the health department was a shock to us living in the 
most remote place in Alaska. 

Inasmuch as we are directly affected, we wish to explain the impending crises 
which will be upon us. 

Marine health units which served since 1945, have been our only availabk 
medical facilities in the past. Tying up of these floating health centers as a 
result of the cuts in appropriations to the health department is going to mean 
hardship upon hardship to everyone of us living hundreds of miles from the 
nearest hospital. 

With no funds to pay travel and hospital expenses, we are now “most miserable 
people !” 

We are now asking your assistance to see to it, if the services of these maring 
health units can be reactivated for reasons mentioned above. 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE M. Irricoo, Sr., 
United States Marriage Commissioner, Notary Public. 
BEN N. BoosuHu, 
President of the Village Council. 
PuHtInire M. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman of the Village Welfare Committee. 


UNALASKA, ALASKA, July 2, 1952. 
Mr. EArt ALBRECHT, M. D., 


Commissioner of Health, Department of Health, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Deak Mr. ALBRECHT: We are interested in knowing if the U. 8S. S. Health boat 
is to be here during the summer months. We have a large amount of the popula- 
tion that need both medical and dental work. 

The boat was not in last year and I am very interested in having a checkup 
this year. The school children all need dental, X-ray, and much general work. 

If the boat doesn’t come in this year can you inform me as to the procedure 
to follow in order that we may complete as much work as possible during the 
stay here. 

Is there any other means of obtaining medical work for the natives and whites 
of this city? 

We would appreciate any cooperation and consideration you may give us. 

Very truly yours, 
MAXWELL L. FANCHER, 

Principal, Unalaska Public School, Unalaska, Alaska. 


ANNETTE, ALASKA, August 4, 1952. 
TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 


Juneau, Alaska. 

JENTLEMEN : Can you tell me if the Territory is planning on sending the Hygiene 
or a similar health ship to Annette before school starts. A number of us have been 
wondering about this and had heard nothing. We greatly appreciated the visit 
last summer and were hoping that a similar one would be made before school 
starts so that the school children could have examinations, 

Thank you very much. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. D. M. REEp. 

Dr. Atsrecut. The statement is in support of the congressional 
appropriation known as the “Disease and sanitation investigation 
and control, Territory of Alaska.” These remarks are intended to 
sketch the public health problem of Alaska and to outline the yee 
that was formulated to meet the problem. It will include the facts 
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with reference to appropriation reductions that have occurred over 
the past few years and the effect that these reductions have had upon 
meeting the problem. 

| might state that I have been in Alaska for 18 years. I went there 
to be a physician and surgeon of the Matanuska Valley farm colony 
in 1935. I practiced general medicine and surgery, and then went 
nto the Army 4 years, serving entirely in Alaska, which afforded me 

¥ . . 7 . . . 

the opportunity of getting around the Territory and seeing its health 
problems. 
- Eight years ago I was offered the position of full-time commissioner 
of health. It seemed to me to be a good opportunity through which 
I could do something to help meet the health problems which I recog- 
nized while in the Army and in practice. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems are very overwhelming when we con 
sider them in comparison with the problems in the States. I should 
like to use as an illustration of this fact the tuberculosis situation. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


The incidence of tuberculosis in Alaska is very high, and the reason 
it is so very high is because not a great deal has been done about it 
for 50 or more years. There is evidence it existed that long. 

Other problems are in the control of communicable diseases and 
environmental sanitation, all of which are serious in the light of the 
fact that Alaska has become a very important place to the Nation 
n the way of defense and in the way of rapid development. 

When these problems were presented to the 80th Congress Mr. Keefe 
and Mr. Fogarty were on this committee. The American Medical 
Association made its report on the health conditions of Alaska and 
the 80th Congress, recognizing this report, established a program to 
join with the Territory of Alaska in trying to curb some of the serious 
public health menaces. 

The program got well under way in fiscal years 1949 and 1950. We 
were able to recruit personnel; we were able to get equipment; we 
were able to obtain surplus vessels for conversion into floating health 
centers to reach the people who live along the rivers and our long 
coastline. 

The real purpose of my coming today is twofold. The first is to 
present the facts making up the problems. The second is to pre- 
sent the fact that the program outlined by the 80th Congress, by 
Mr. Keefe and Mr. Fogarty and others, is now gradually being 
whittled away so that we are losing ground and some of the progress 
we have made is being lost. In other words, the program established 
then is actually in jeopardy. 

Why is that, you ask? It is because of the fact that we have the 
problem still with us. It has not yet been fully resolved. When the 
$130,000 was cut out last year, we had to lay off personnel; doctors, 
nurses, engineers, secretaries, and so forth. We have had to tie up our 
mobile health units, which have been the means of getting the service 
to the people in the north land along the coast line. 

This map of Alaska shows that the vessel has gone along the Alaska 
peninusla and along the Aleutian chain and the Bering Sea, taking a 
full-rounded public-health program to the people. 
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The Yukon River also has a unit on it. The vessel is called the 
Yukon Health. There is on board a doctor, a Public Health nurse, a 
laboratory technician, a clerk, and a crew to operate the vessel. Each 
vessel is equipped with clinic rooms, X-ray equipment, laboratories, 
dental equipment, and quarters for personnel. 

The people in these areas have not had dental work done for them 
except by itinerant dentists and physicians. 

The ¥ ukon Health, named to designate that it works the Yukon 
River, is serving people of that area who very rarely have the oppo: 
tunity of seeing a doctor, a nurse, or a dentist. 

This is a picture of the unit coming up the river, and of Eskimos 
who are getting some meat out of a whale. ‘The people come up river 
and in from the branches of the river in small boats to the unit for help. 

The only other service that they receive is by itinerant casual visits 
of a nurse or in an emergency by a doctor, but there is not a well- 
rounded program in which there is case finding for tuberculosis case: 
and crippled children ; immunization for diphtheria, smallpox, ty phoid 
fever, and so on, which can be rendered on a continuing basis. 

Mr. Chairman, these units, for the lack of funds, are tied up right 
now. All the people you have seen in these pictures have been termi 
nated as of last October. 


HEALTH UNITS 


Mr. Bussey. Who paid for the two health units? 

Dr. Aterecur. These were the result of the appropriations of the 
80th Congress. Through the Public Health Service and the Territory 
we presented the program to this special committee hearing, following 
the American Medical Association inspection which was made of 
Alaska’s health needs. The appropriation, as I say, was made in 
fiscal 1949. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


If you would turn to page 20, gentlemen, of my statement, you wil! 
see the fiscal picture. This financial picture gives us great. concern. 

On the first column on the left you will see the “Alaska Department 
of Health, Alaska appropriations.” Ours has consistently been going 
up since 1945, with the establishment of the health department. And 
[I am very happy to tell the chairman today that our Alaska Legis- 
lature just adjourned, and they increased our appropriation now to 
$186,500, and they increased the tuberculosis appropriation to $362,500 
per year. 

The Federal tuberculosis-control grant that we received, as any 
other State does, has consistently been going down since 1950. It 
has dropped from $106,000 to $66,000, being $40,000 a year less than 
it was in 1950. 

The other Public Health Service grants have dropped from $148,000 
to $104,000, meaning another $44,000 reduction. 

Then the Alaska grant item, which is the one we are talking about 
today specifically, has been reduced, as you see, from a high of $830,000 
down to $540,000, gradually over the years. 

[ might state that duri ing those first years the higher amounts were 
for the purchase of equipment and facilities. In the last 3 years 
the $711,000, $630,000, and $540,000 have been for service programs. 

The Children’s Bureau grant has remained about constant. 
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Mr. Bussey. Have you a table with the equipment deleted from the 
cures ¢ 
Dr. ALprecut. You mean what the equipment cost. 
Mr. Bussey. I was wondering if you had a table which had the 
pment costs separated from the other salaries and expenses. 
Dr. Atsrecut. I do not have it with me, but that expense was in 
fiscal years 1949 and 1950. In the last 3 years it has been entirely 
x service. We do not have to buy any equipment or any facilities 
atsoever, and we are not planning to. Every bit of the money is 
ing for service now. 
Mr. Bussey. Did the legislature just adjourned provide some of 
iese additional funds for the maintenance and operation of these 
vo boats ¢ 
Dr. Avsrecut. They increased the appropriation; yes, sir. 
Mr. Bussey. That would permit a reinstatement of this program ? 
Dr. Arsrecut. Not entirely. This has been a joint program of 
e Federal eniamneed and the Territory. Alaska’s appropriation 
as increased by 10 percent, Mr.-Chairman. That will help the 
Health Department program, of course. But this program in itself 
ill need something like $100,000 to put these two units in operation, 
ver and above the $540,000 which was appropriated in the last fiscal 
year. 
I recognize that this is a time when we are all looking for reduc 
ons in appropriations and savings. We are interested in that, too. 
But at the same time, the fact is that something was started. For ex 
mple the doctors and the nurses are immunizing people against 
lisease. You know how important it is to have this go on as a con- 
nuing program and not to have a program where you go out and 
mmunize for a couple of years and then drop it off. 
In July of this year a 300-bed tuberculosis sanatorium is going to 
e ope ned. These units have done the case-finding for tuberculosis. 
We have taken X-rays of the people living along the Alaskan penin- 
ula and the Bering Sea. We need to go out again and reevaluate 
he cases. Some had died. Some new cases have developed. As a 
result of continuing case finding and selection we will be able to more 
wisely and efficiently hospitalize the patients. 


HOSPITALIZATION 


Mr. Bussey. How can these patients way out here in the Aleutians 
or way up North, after this unit arrives and discovers they have 
tuberculosis, provide themselves with proper treatment ? 

Dr. Atsrecut. The treatment, sir, begins with advising the patient 
that he has tuberculosis. We call it home care of the tuberculous. 
[t is very gratifying to tell you that these Eskimos are an intelligent, 
fine people who, when they realize they have tuberculosis they do 
the best they can in the way of isolation and preventing its spread 

o families and associates. 

Secondly, we vaccinate them against tuberculosis as we go out to 
lindthem. That is by using B¢ ‘G (bacillus calmette geurin) vaccina- 
(ion for tuberculosis. 

Thirdly, on the basis of findings by X-ray, sputum examination, 
and physical examination we select the ones to be sent to the sanatoria. 
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One is at Anchorage, another at Mount Edgecumbe, and one at 
Seward. 

The first two are operated by the Alaska Native Service and the 
latter by a Methodist Church group. We work in harmony with them, 
The department of health does all the case finding, the followup 
after discharge, and soon. If they are native beneficiaries, the Alas- 
ka Native Service hospitalizes their cases. If they are Territorial 
beneficiaries, we pay for them. 

I am wondering if I have answered your question about how these 
people get cared for. 

Mr. Bussey. I was just wondering about it, because I assume there 

lack of proper hospital facilities and trained medical men in 
these localities, to continue the treatment of the patient after the 
lisease has been discovered. 

Dr. Atprecut. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Arsrecut. While I am on the subject of tuberculosis, may 1 
say that I should like to show you the charts, to show you the com 
parison with the States and to show you that Alaska’s death rate is 
the shockingly high figure of 181 per 100,000 population. It is one 
of the highest that can be found anywhere. 


COMPARISON WITH STATES 


We have the other States shown. Arizona is 72. The District o1 
Columbia is 52. New Mexico is 44.6. Rhode Island is 22.8. And 
Illinois is 28.8. These figures were for 1949. It is even lower than 
that in the States at the present time. 


Mr. Bussey. What was that rate 10 years ago in Alaska? 

Dr. Atsrecut. Ten years ago it was 361 per 100,000. 

I was about to answer that point, sir, that the rate among the Eski- 
mos and Indians continues to be high, and as high as anywhere in the 
world. 


TUBERCULIN SENSITIVITY 


This is an extremely important report, in that it demonstrates 
tuberculin sensitivity in Alaska in the ages of 5 to 8. Thees statistics 
come from 30,000 tuberculin skin tests, tests to determine whether or 
not an individual has had sensitization to tuberculosis. 

In the southeastern area the whites have 0.6 percent and the In- 
dians 22 percent. 

[ might say, Mr. Chairman, that all of this is in the prepared state- 
ment, and you need not copy it down. 

The Indians in the interior, 65 percent. The Eskimos are 67 per- 
cent in northwest Alaska. In the worst part, southwest Alaska, the 
Eskimos are 89 percent positive. 

There are not figures anywhere in the world, in Singapore or China, 
which can equal or exceed the Eskimo rate of 89 percent. 

We maintain that. this is not a hopeless task, but it is a disgraceful 
thing that this condition exists under the American flag. 

We have recognized this. The 80th Congress did, also. We are 
starting to do something about it. We do not want to slow down. 

The committee on which Mr. Jensen served, the Interior Com- 
mittee, has built sanatoria. We are going to hospitalize patients 
there and get this high rate cut down. 
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In southeastern Alaska, where we have been able to concentrate 
our efforts, we have reduced the rate of sensitivity, Mr. Chairman, 
from 40 percent in 1938 to 22 percent. We are showing evidence that 
we are making some improvement in this effort. 

Our actual deaths are declining since 1941. Our rate is declining. 
We will accomplish results and are going to do something about it, 
if we will continue to work at fighting tuberculosis. 

I should like to compare tuberculosis incidence with our own 
communicable diseases in Alaska. Tuberculosis is 68.7 percent, pneu- 
monia 15.4, all others 11.7, and influenza 4.2 percent. 


CLIMATE RELATED TO HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Mr. Bussey. How much does the climate contribute to this prob- 
lem ¢ 

Dr. Ausrecut. The climate contributes to the extent that the people 
live very closely in small, compact little homes. Since tuberculosis 
is a communicable disease they spread it to their families very much 
more raidily. 

Needless to say, the improvement of their sanitation and diet and 
living conditions is very important, but from a communicable disease 
standpoint the removal of the sputum positive case, by putting him 
into a sanatorium, is an immediate step we can work on right now. 
It is something we can do at once, and we are working on. By no 
means are sanitation, housing, and good food unimportant. 

So far as climate is concerned, we know that respiratory diseases, 
such as pneumonia, influenza, and tuberculosis, are higher in certain 
areas. It does have an effect. But the thing that has caused the 
high rate of 360 10 years ago, which is at present still very high, with 
89 percent, tuberculin sensitivity, is the fact that over the years not 
enough was done. 

In 1946 there were 70 patients in the hospital for tuberculosis, To- 
day we have about 550. The Alaska Native Service is doing a grand 
job in that respect, and the department of health, through its terri- 
torial appropirations, is also taking care of its patients. 

Now, I do not want to leave the committee with the impression that 
tuberculosis is the only problem. I use it merely as an illustration. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


Environmental sanitation all over Alaska is very, very badly in need 
of continued effective hard work. We have that started, but we need 
more engineers and sanatoriums. We need more nurses and more 

physicians. 

i should like to read to you what Mr. Keefe said : 


The committee has had called to its attention from various sources what pur- 
ports to be an alarming situation in the matter of public health in the Territory 
of Alaska. The committee is not unaware of the fact that Alaska has a high 
place in the military strategy of the United States. The committee is fully ad- 
vised of certain large-scale developments that have taken place in Alaska and 
which are continuing. These developments have resulted in a large influx of 
both civilian and military personnel. 

The committee is of the opinion, from facts presently available, that an urgent 
and critical situation exists in Alaska. 
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On the basis of what the American Medical Association gave in th 
rere I have given the clerk, and the testimony before this commit 
tee, when Mr. Keefe was chairman and Mr. Fogarty was here, w: 
started this all-out attack to meet this problem. 

May I say that the defense construction and the development 
not slowing up in Alaska. Industrial development is taking oe Lc 
As the commissioner of health I must tell you that we can only « 
these things by having a healthy populace and continuing an all-o1 
fight against disease. 

I will say that 3 to 5 years from now, if we had an appropriatioy 
which could maintain a certain level and with what we get from th 
Territory, we can whittle away at these public health problems. W; 
admit that there is a difference as compared to the States. We recog 
nize we have this awfully high incidence of tuberculosis. We need 
KF - ralhelp. It is not that we are unappreciative of our relationship 
as a Territory to the other States, but we are taking care of peopl 
Foun all over the United States. 

lam from Pennsylvania. My staff comes from all over the United 
States. The workmen working on defense projects we estimate will 
total 20,000 who will come this year to do the defense work, and from 
everywhere. ‘They come in contact with these conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, along the Bering Sea, at Hooper Bay, right near by 
there are radar stations being established by a Department of De 


fense, where communicable disease, environmental sanitation, and 
tuberculosis are rampant. It demands our continuing attention. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT COOPERATION 


Mr. Bussey. What is the Defense Department doing in the health 
field in Alaska? Do you have a transfer of funds from the Defens« 
Department for any of this work? 

Dr. Arsrecur. No, sir. They are very much concerned. As I] 
stated, I am a surgeon, a colonel of the Army. They are concerned 
about tuberculosis and communicable diseases, and they work with 
us, but there is no fund transfer. 

Mr. Bussey. Why do they not transfer some funds? They trans- 
fer funds for everything else. 

Dr. Arprecut. M: rybe you can answer that, Mr. Bartlett, but they 
do not, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not know of a department of government to 
which they do not transfer funds. 

Dr. Atsrecut. I think, sir, that the procedure established 3 years 
ago with the Public Health Service, which furnished the Federal 
experts in health, was one whereby they give us technical assistance 
and consultation. They work with us in this program, and that 
is the best way to approach it. I am pleading today for the appro- 
priation which is before us. I think it is $540,000, 

Mr. Bussey. But if the Defense Department transferred funds to 
help this program, that would not change the setup, so far as the 
Public Health Service is concerned in rendering you technical assist- 
ance and consultation. I am just trying to explore this to help you 
out in your situation. 

Dr. a ner. q am most appreciative of that. I would not know 
the technique, sir, but I can say that the Public Health Service has 
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een most helpful. They have sent Alaska engineers and doctors and 
urses, and they are continuing to do it. In fact, that is within this 
ppropriation in the technical assistance item. That is the money 
by which those officers are paid. 

I recognize that I am also talking about these specific grants which 
ire made, the $540,000, which we earnestly hope is not going to be 
reduced in any way. ' 

And I am saying that if it can be increased we can put these units 
ack into operation, for maybe 3 to 5 years. Then I am confident we 
will see results. Whether the Army can do any more than it is doing, 

r whether the Air Force can, I do not know. I know that they help 
is in the way of cooperation and assistance. 

Alaskans, Mr. Chairman, are not unmindful of their problem. They 
are paying more per capita for public health and tuberculosis than 
any other State in the Union. They raised their appropriation this 
year by 10 percent. In addition they set up $560,000, which for us 
is a lot of money, for more hospital construction, because we need 
them. We need more beds. The population has gone up by leaps 
and bounds, as you know. What is the percentage, would you say, 
Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartrierr. It was 77 percent in the decade of 1940 to 1950, the 
highest percentage increase in the Nation. 

Dr. Atsrecut. And we are paying Federal income taxes. The fig- 
ure that we paid into the Federal Government was some $41 million in 
1952. 

As we move forward we want to have a healthy population, and we 
want to have these reservoirs of disease and infection removed. 

Mr. Chairman, if the time has come when I should discontinue my 
remarks, I will; but I have not covered everything, as you might well 
know. Maybe you have some questions. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I have been so rude as to interrupt you as things 
came to my mind. 

Dr. Atsrecut. I appreciate it. Maybe you have some other ques- 
tions now, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Frernanvez. I have just a couple of questions. 

As I understand it, when the 80th Congress started this program 
units were purchased and put into operation, and those have had to be 
discontinued because the amount appropriated to operate them has 
been reduced. 

Dr. Atsrecut. That is correct, sir. On page 20 there are the figures 
and a whole chart for all of the funds, which are recorded. The 80th 
Congress appropriation has been reduced for grants from $700,000, 
in round numbers, to $540,000. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. If that reduced appropriation is continued, then 
those units will still continue to be partially idle during the year? 

Dr. Atsrecut. Mr. Fernandez, they will be entirely idle. They 
are now. I had to lay off 41 people last October 1; doctors, nurses, 
engineers, secretaries and all the crews for these units. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Why was that done last October 1? 

Dr. Atprecut. Well, I did not have my figures. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is what I want to clear up. I had under- 
stood you had appropriations which were sufficient to run them for 
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about that number of months in the year, and then you had to stop 
That is not correct ? 

Dr. Atsrecut. No, sir. The situation was that we did not hear 
what our appropriations for fiscal 1953 would be until about Sep 
tember of last year. Then we realized that the Congress had cut back 
$130,000, and I had to balance my budget immediately, which neces 
sitated dropping 41 personnel. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What did you do with these two boats ? 

Dr. Atsrecut. They are tied up. The Navy is tying one of them up 
at Kodiak free of charge. The one in the Yukon is beached. The 
third one, which I have not discussed here, is down in Seattle. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Were these loaned to you, or were they purchased 
with the appropriation which the 80th Congress directed should be 
available ? 

Dr. Atsrecut. The 80th Congress appropriation purchased and 
equipped these. 

Mr. Fernanvez. They purchased them and equipped them. They 
will be idte and be so much of a loss unless the funds to operate them 
are provided ? 

Dr. ALprecut. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You are asking that there be provided approxi 
mately $700,000 for this particular program ? 

Dr. Atprecut. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. For what are you going to use the money? Can 
you give us very, very briefly some information on that? Do you have 
it in your figure already ? 

Dr. Atsrecut. What the money would be used for ? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes. How much is for personnel? How much for 
nurses and doctors? How much for other things ? 

I notice you have a 300-bed hospital. That is not going to be 
manned with personnel paid by this appropriation, is it? 

Dr. Atsrecut. The units will be manned and staffed by the $160,000 
additional over the $540,000. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Iam speaking about the 300-bed hospital. 

Dr. Atsrecut. No, sir. The hospitals have nothing to do with what 
I am talking about today. That is entirely a different appropriation. 
The Federal Government does not pay for hospitalization at all for 
Territorial beneficiaries. We do that entirely ourselves. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Now, go right ahead and tell us, if you can, briefly 
just how these grants are divided up in actual operation. 

Dr. Atsrecut. The $540,000 in the budget item before you, which 
is a grant, will be used to augment the department of health’s existing 
program and to maintain it at the level it now is. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I know; but what do you use it for? That is a 
statement in general terms. 

Mr. Bussey. What Mr. Fernandez would like to have is a break- 
down of what makes up this $540,000. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. What makes up the program ? 

Dr. Ausrecut. Yes. Public Health nurses, engineers, and sani- 
tarians; laboratories; Public Health doctors; the BCG vaccination 
program; the chest X-ray surveys that we are conducting in areas 
throughout Alaska, and southeastern, other than these units. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think that answers the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. FrernaNnpez. Not quite. It gets closer to the point. 
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Mr. Bussey. You should have a breakdown showing that $50,000 
will be used for this and $100,000 for this: and out of that $540,000 
so much will be used for maintaining these two units. That is what 
we are trying to get at. 

Dr. Atsrecut. I can say that none of the $540,000 is available for 
the units, because the $540,000 is to be used now to pay for the services 
of doctors and nurses and engineers and so on not on the units. That 
was coming out of the $700,000 that we were getting 2 years ago. 

Mr. FerNAnpeEz. Will the additional $160,000 be used for these two 
units only ? 

Dr. Atsrecut. That breakdown I have. $83,000 will be used for 
the units; $28,000 will be for 2 dentists and 2 dental technicians for 
the units which we do not now have; 1 BCG nurse and 3 Public Health 
nurses for these isolated areas; 1 engineer and 2 sanitarians. Those 
items will make up the extra $160,000, 

Mr. Fernanvez. Mr, Chairman, perhaps what I am asking for now 
has already been put into the record by the Public Health Service. 
If so there is no use of pursuing it any further. He has given us 
what he wants to use the addition for. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not recall that breakdown being in the record 
anywhere. 

Dr. AvsrecuT. I shall be happy, Mr. Chairman, to give you what 
the $540,000 is used for. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Could you supply that for the record afterward / 

Dr. ALBrecut. I would be glad to do so in detail. 

Mr. FrerNANpbeEz. In brief tabulated form. 

Dr. Aterecut. Yes. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

It is difficult to reflect the budget picture by taking out of the total budget any 
particular section and describing its service. As was requested, a brief tabu 
lated form is submitted to reflect what was given in testimony that these funds 
are part of the total public health budget, and are not broken down to specific 
items as coming from a distinct appropriated fund. 

The following tabulation endeavors to reflect the overall use of these funds as 
requested : 

1. Local health services, organized and unorganized: Salaries and 
travel of personnel including public health physicians, public 
health nurses, engineers, sanitarians, etc ; $231, : 
Public health nurses itinerant: Salaries and travel for itinerant 
services, highways and small areas_______-_-_~_- a 
3. Preventive medical services: Includes tuberculosis casefinding, ve- 
nereal disease control, immunization, salaries of public health 
physicians and public health nurses, and services of itinerant 
units (partial) 5; 7 
. Supporting operational ad : Ac- 
counting, personnel, merit system operations, training, ete ______ 
5. Special public health services: Laboratories, engineering and sani- 
tation, health education, vital statistics, medical social service 


OPERATION OF HEALTH UNITS 


Mr. Bussey. How much does it cost to operate these two units a 
year ¢ 
Dr. ALtarecut. $90,000 approximately for the “Health” and $35,000 


+ 


for the “Yukon health.” 
Mr. Bussey. How do we handle this, if in the judgment of the com- 
mittee these two units should be operated? How do we handle this 
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$125,000 so it will be earmarked for these units and will not be uss 
for something else ? 

Dr. Atserecur. I can state for the record that if the $540,000 
appropriated, we cannot operate the units, but the additional funds 
above that would be used for the units. I do not believe that the cor 
mittee would want, to lay off nurses, engineers, doctors, and shut doy 
the laboratories that are now in existence in lieu of this. That is t 
recommendation of the Public Health Service and our service. We, 
sepia gn have done the best we can with the amount of money we 
have, but, believe me, gentlemen, in September when we were told 
that our grant had been reduced $130,000—$30,000 by the House and 
$100,000 by the Senate—I had to do some fast work to balance the 
budget, and that is what I have to do. 

Mr. Frernanpez. You would not want us to give you the $160,000 
earmarked separately and reduce the $540,000; is that what you ar 
saying ¢ 

Dr. Atsrecut. Exactly. That would not be recognizing the re 
ommendation of the Public Health Service, or of our st aff. We are 
very sincerely desirous of doing the total job, and not at the expense 
of one area compared to another. 

Mr. Frernanpez. What are you going to do with the property that 
you have idle if the money is not provided to operate it this next com 
Ing year ¢ 

Dr. Atsrecur. It will continue to be tied up. We will maintain 
it. We are doing that now. As I stated, I have one unit tied up by 
the Navy. The other one is on the Yukon River. The one that was i: 
southeastern Alaska, which ran for the last 7 years, is now at Seattle. 
[ have not discussed that with the committee because we will not oper 
ate that unit. We are discontinuing that permanently. It has done its 
job. In the southeast we have made progress. We can discontinue 
it. But we feel very strongly about a continuation for the other 2 
boats for 3 to 5 years when we think we can report some progress 
to you. 

Mr. Frernanpez. There is no question but what they are needed in 
those places. 

Mr. Ausrecut. I have endeavored, Mr. Chairman, to sketch the 
problem. 

Mr. Bussey. Have these two units been operated solely by Federal 
funds ever since they were put into operation ? 

Dr. Ausprecut. Yes; they have. 

Mr. Bussey. There have been no territorial funds appropriated for 
the operation of those units at all? 

Dr. Atsrecur. Not for those specific units. We received out of 
our Alaskan Legislature around $500,000 a year which, with the 
Federal money, has been put into one budget, and with the recom 
mendations of the public health, our board of health and our gover- 
nor, we have had a unified program, 

Mr. Bussey. How many hospitals do you operate in Alaska al 
together ¢ 

Dr. Atsrecut. The Territory of Alaska does not operate any hos- 
pitals per se, but we contribute to tuberculous hospitalization at the 
Seward San: atorium and at Mt. Edgecumbe in the form of payment 
of patients’ care. 





The hospitals throughout Alaska in the various communities are 
omen ated mostly by churches—Catholic, E piscopal, Methodist, Bap- 
, Presbyterian, and Seventh Day Adventists. The Alaskans pay 

for their beneficiaries, the Indian Service pays for theirs. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, what hospitals do funds appropriated through 
the Public Health Service help maintain. 

Dr. Atarecnr. In Alaska I can think of no hospitals that the Fed- 
eral Government maintains at all, other than the Indian hospitals. 
That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you mean by the Indian hospitals?) Where 
ire they ! 

Dr. Atsrecut. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has eight hospitals 
n Alaska, at Barrow, Kotzebue, Bethel, Kanakanak, Juneau, Mt. 
Edgecumbe, Tanana, and Anchorage. 

Mr. Bussey. Approximately what does that appropriation amount 
to per year to the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Dr. Aterecut. To the best of my recollection, it is $4,000,000 for 
health, but I should correct that figure to be certain. (The exact fig- 
ure is $4,974,317.35.) They have a big operation. It is very costly 
because of great distances and high costs 

Incidentally, they cooperate wonder fully well with us in the public 
health preventive side of the program. They do the hospital side, the 
treatment side. Last year there was an outbreak of diphtheria on the 
Kuskokwim River. The immunization program we took care of and 
they put the patients in the hospital for treatment. Incidentally, 
had it not been for these mobile health units and the nurses’ work out 
in these areas, we would have had many deaths among the children. 
As it was, it was restricted to adults and we had only a few adult 
deaths. We can, therefore, show evidence that we are doing some- 
thing with this preventive program. 

Mr. Bussry. Frankly, what I am trying to straighten out in my 
mind is why we appropriate money through the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs rather the Public Health Service in Alaska, and the Territory 
of Hawaii is in here for an appropriation through the Public Health 
Service to maintain their leprosy hospital. Perhaps there is a good 
reason. I am just thinking about the coordination of activities. 

Dr. Avsrecur. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

| would like to say for the record with regard to these mobile units, 
the Alaskan Native Service is contributing some funds in the amount 
of $25,000. I want that in the record because that was an oversight 
before. In this figure of $125,000, $25,000 will come from the Alask: an 
Native Service, and out of the $150, 000, $83,000 will go to the mobile 
units, $28,000 to the dentists, $30,000 for nurses, and $18,000 for engi- 
neers. That balances it up. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Dr. Albrecht. 

We appreciate your appearance before the committee and your 
giving us your knowledge first hand of the situation in Alaska. 

Dr. Arbrecnr. I appreciate being here and thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman, for the time and opportunity to present the story. 
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CHILDREN’s BurgEAU APPROPRIATIONS 
WITNESS 


MRS. CYNTHIA C. WEDEL, MEMBER, BOARD OF UNITED CHURCH 
WOMEN OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Wedel would you please identify yourself for 
the record and, if you would like, also put the names of the ladies 
who accompany you in the record. 

Mrs. Wepe.. I am Mrs. Theodore Wedel. I am a member of the 
Board of United Church Women. Mrs. Margaret F. Stone is from 
the Association for Childhood Education International; Mrs. Louis 
Ottenberg is of the National Council of Jewish Women; Mrs. Louis 
Stitt is of the National Consumers’ League; Mrs. James M. Irwin of 
the YWCA was here but had to leave. 

The other organizations which are joining with us in this statement 
are listed on the second page—American Home Economics Associa 
tion, Association for Childhood Education International, national 
board Young Women’s Christian Association, National Consumers’ 
League, National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, National 
Council of Jewish Women, and National Education Association. 
All of these organizations are primarily women’s organizations, but 
not entirely. 

Over the years the organizations which I represent have been vitally 
interested in all that concerns children and have worked with the 
Appropriations Committee regarding the budget of the Children’s 
Bureau. We come to that committee again at this time because ow 
interest is as great, if not greater, than it has ever been since the 
Bureau was established in 1912. One out of every three persons in the 
United States is under 18 years of age. The regions richest in chil- 
dren have not only lower per capita incomes than the other States and 
proportionately fewer adults to support these children, but fewer 
schools, health, welfare, and other community activities that serve 
children. Infant mortality is still high in many States, especially in 
rural areas. In isolated communities and in low-income families 
many children stand poor chances for health care. 

While parents must always have the primary responsibility for the 
care of their children, some are unable to carry out this function satis 
factorily because of economic handicaps and many children live in 
broken homes. Living as we do in a period of international unrest. 
we are experiencing general insecurity and a marked increase in 
juvenile delinquency. 

The children of migratory agricultural laborers are economicall) 
and socially the most depressed group of children in the United States. 
Hundreds of thousands of them are grow ing up with little or no edu- 
cation, inadequate medical care, under housing conditions which defy 
desi ription, and at the lowest economic level. 

The Children’s Bureau is doing valiant service in all these areas 
working with the States in the organization and administration of 
services for children, including delinquents. ‘They are, however, 
understaffed, especially in certain areas, notably in the New England 
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region where the staff of the New York region is required to give help 
to both regions. 

The amount of research which the Bureau can carry on is also se- 
verely limited by a lack of budget. Much-needed studies relating to 

hildren whose health and welfare are in jeopardy should be carried 
on, especially studies of crippled children and children separated 
from their families as well as juvenile delinquents. 

An increase in the 1954 appropriations for salaries and expenses 

of the Children’s Bureau staff of $35,000 seems to be urgently neces 
sary. 

Regarding the 1954 grants to the States for maternal and child 
welfare, crippled children’s and child-welfare services, we would sup- 
port an appropriation of § $32,600,000. Of this amount, $13,313,158 
would be used for maternal and child-health services; $11,950,428 for 
crippled-children’s services; and $7,336,814 for child-welfare services. 

The total estimated to be available for payment to the States in 
1954, including the proposed appropriation and the balances from 
the 1952 allotments to specific States, is approximately $122,000 less 
than was available for 1953. Therefore, if a majority of the States 
are to maintain their programs at about the 1953 level of operation, 
an appropriation of $32,600,000 is needed for 1954 as is also the inclu- 
sion of a proviso like the one in 1953, requiring that there be taken 
into account, in computing allotments to the States, the balances in 
allotments previously made to the States. Without this proviso, the 
States with most need for the money would receive less while those 
with less need would receive more. Likewise, without this proviso, 
the majority of States would receive less in 1954 than in 1953 and cur- 
tailments of services to children would be necessary. 

Because we know that the welfare of our country is dependent ulti- 
mately on the welfare of our children, we urge that services to them 
be not curtailed. 

In closing, I suppose I might say I think all of us as citizens are 
concerned about appearing and asking for more appropriations. We 
all realize the problems you are discussing, and there are things we do 
need most, and in our organization, which I think is true of most 
women’s organizations, we have looked at these things pretty care 
fully and said, “There is not a chance there can be more appropriated 
here.” However, after a good deal of consideration, our feeling is that 
perhaps the greatest mistake we could make in a great many of the 
services is that while there will be a few things that will have to be 
done in a sort of picking-up phase of operation, things like this that 
we consider prevention, “if we spend adequately for preventive serv 
ices, we will save a great deal 10 or 15 years from now, on children 
who are self-supporting and able to take care of themselves because 
they were given adequate services now. And we like to feel we are 
being wise rather than foolish in urging adequate services now in order 
to save in the future. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mrs. Wedel. We appreciate your remarks 
to the committee. 

Mrs. Wepet. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate 
your letting us come. 
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CHILDREN’s BuREAU 
WITNESS 


MRS. KATHALEEN C. ARNESON, VICE CHAIRMAN, SPOKESMAN FOR 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Arneson, the committee will be glad to hear any 
statement you would like to make. 

Mrs. Arneson. Mr. Chairman, I want to say first that my name 
Mrs. Gordon Arneson. I am a vice chairman of Spokesmen for Chil 
dren, which is a small national organization interested in legislatio 
for maternal and child health, crippled children, child welfare, and 
educational services. 

Usually, when we come before your committee or the committee of 
the Senate, we talk about what our members think about these serv- 
ices. This year we thought it would be especially helpful to you, i 
determining what you did moneywise on these programs, if we could 
put before you the opinions and ideas of the people who administer 
these programs in the States. Therefore, our testimony really is the 
testimony that comes to you from the State health and welfare people. 
We have in our prepared statement the questions that we asked them. 
and we have full excerpts from their replies. Some of them obvious] 
feel there is a great deal more that they need; others think they are 
getting enough in view of the fact it is hard to get personnel to run 
adequate services. But there are others who feel that the reductions 
and the eliminations that they would have to make if you reduced 
Federal appropriations really would cut the heart out of the programs 
they are trying to develop for children. The evidence we have to 
present is in their own words. I urge you to read it. There is only 
a part of this testimony that really comes from our organization alone 
and represents the attitude of our membership. That is the material 
that has to do with salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau. 

I would like, if I may, to take the time to read the last page or 
of this statement, if you do have the time. 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. Go right ahead. 

Mrs. Arneson. I wish to speak abeut the proposed appropriation 
of funds for the Children’s Bureau itself, the item of $1,585,000. 
This sum is supposed to cover all functions involved in administration 
of the grants, as well as the other duties imposed on the Bureau by 
the act of 1912. In approaching our analysis of this item, we a 
jected the amount to evaluation from several points of view. First, 
the Children’s Bureau fulfilling its responsibility under the basic law 
of 1912% Second, is the Children’s Bureau giving national leader- 
ship to citizen’s organizations and professional groups, State and local 
health and welfare: agencies with respect to the dev elopment of services 
for large groups of children in special need such as the mentally re- 
tarded chik lren, emotionally maladjusted children, children of mi- 
grants, juvenile delinquents? And third, does the Children’s Bureau 
play a sufficiently effective and important role in the field of preven- 
tion of conditions or situations which affect children adversely and 
make large numbers of them candidates at some future time for public 
or voluntary services or institutions ? 

In our view, the answer to these questions, unfortunately, is almost 
entirely and emphatically “No.” In saying this, we are not being 
critical of the present or past leadership of the Children’s Bureau or 
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the quality of the work that is done by that staff. We are critical, 
.owever, of the Children’s Bureau because of the important work that 
s left undone to the great detriment of the children in this country. 
We believe this sum of $1,585,000 is woefully inadequate and for the 
following reasons. 

First, despite its mandate, the Bureau is not keeping up with its 
ob of investigating and reporting to the people upon all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of children and childlife among all classes of 
our people. Its program of research and investigation is so limited 
is to raise the question of whether it in fact has such a program. In 
ompensation, however, it is true that the Bureau does a good job in 
spreading widely technical and popular information developed by 
other groups and its own staff about the welfare of children and ays 
of developing and improving services for children who suffer from 
various physical and social handicapping conditions. 

I might say at this point that I come from Arlington, Va., and we 
are dealing at the present time locally with the very serious question of 
what do we do with juvenile delinquents. We can find in our own 
community a great difference of opinion as to how you deal with those 
children, how to prevent delinquency, what we do after they are de- 
linquent, what kind of facilities we should have, and how much money 
is involved in really bringing those youngsters to the point where they 
are no longer delinquent “and do not come back to the attention of the 
law later as adult criminals. Fortunately for us, we are physically 
close to the site of the Children’s Bureau. We can call them up and 
say to them “This is our problem. What do you have to help us?” 
We got some exceedingly good material for the advisory committee 
of citizens working on this problem in Arlington and other counties 
in northern Virginia. We also want the people in the South, the Far 
West, all points of the country to have this service. We even were 
able to get one of the leaders of the Children’s Bureau's special project 
on juve nile delinquency to come and work with us one Saturday when 
he was off duty. It is that kind of technical help and guidance which 
our community has used very beneficially, I think, and which other 
communities can benefit from only if they get the material in writing, 
because they are not as close to W ashington as we are. 

Second, the Children’s Bureau is not giving the necessary leader- 
ship to the citizen groups and professiona al groups in this country on 
some of the major classes of disadvantaged children. By leadership 
I mean fact gathering, release of information, bringing key leaders to- 
gether to pool their knowledge, getting a plan of action in motion, 
and then boldly telling the citizens and the legislative bodies in this 
country that it costs money to do something for these children, but 
that it costs more ultimately not to do what is indicated. 

We know that the Bureau does engage in this kind of activity, that 
its consultants and experts in different phases of children’s w ork are 
in fact taking the steps we suggest on many major problems of 
children. This has been especially true during the last year on 
juvenile delinquency and great good can come of the work that has 
been started in this field. The beginning of an attack on the problem 

of emotional adjustment of children was made through the creative 
work done at very little cost to the Federal Government before and 
during the recent White House Conference on Children whose theme 
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was the development of healthy personalities in children. But too 
little of a continuing nature is being accomplished. Practically 
nothing is being done with respect to migrant children. 

Third, and finally, is the Children’s Bureau as effective as it should 
be in leadership in seeing to it that certain environmental factors 
which affect children are as favorable as possible to their proper 
growth and development? Again the answer is “No.” For example, 
too little or no research and dissemination of information is being 
done in the following fields: Effect on children of discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed, national origin or economic status of family; 
effect on children of certain types of literature, radio, and TV pro 
grams; effect on children of family discord; effect of too lax or too 
stringent discipline. And there are many more factors that might be 
mentioned. 

We realize that the Children’s Bureau alone cannot be censored for 
what it does not do or cannot do. It must work within a budget, and 
it cannot determine the size of that budget except in a limited sense 
when it appears before the proper committees of the Congress to tell 
the story of children’s needs. Unfortunately, the budget process has 
become so complicated that I doubt if your committee has ever received 
for review a true budget in dollars that represents the unwatered 
down views of that Bureau regarding vital work that must be done. 
We realize, also, that your committee must find funds for other vital 
functions of government. You have both a difficult job and a chal- 
lenging opportunity. Our only request is that when you make dollar 
choices don’t short change our children or the agency that pleads their 
cause, 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mrs. Arneson. It is a privilege 
to have had you before the committee. I wish to compliment you on 
the work you are doing. 

Mrs. Arneson. Mr. Busbey, we are delighted to try to make any in 
formation available to you that has been made available to us by the 
State health and welfare people, excerpts from whom are given in our 
statement. And if you or your staff would like to look at the whole 
replies from any of them, I have them at home and would be glad to 
submit them. 

Mr. Busrrey. Thank you. We will insert your full statement in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement submitted for the record by Mrs. Arneson follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Mrs. Gordon Arneson. 
I am vice chairman of Spokesmen for Children, a small national organization 
of doctors, nurses, social workers, teachers, and parents who believe that sound 
legislation for maternal and child health, welfare, and educational services is 
most important. We volunteer our time and our experience in gathering for your 


use information to help you determine what you might do to better the condition 
of children in this country. 

In previous years, our representative has presented to you the best advice 
we could gather from within our organization about the needs of children. This 
year we decided that our most useful contribution would be to assemble for your 
use, the advice and opinions of those whose job it is to administer these chil- 
dren’s programs in the States. This year they are our “spokesmen for children.” 

To obtain this information we sent a letter to each agency after President 
Truman submitted his budget request to the Congress. We asked three ques- 
tions about the amounts requested under title V of the Social Security Act. 

1. Is your share of this sum ($32,600,000) sufficient to enable you to provide 
the necessary services to children in your State who are eligible for and in 
need of such care? If not, what important needs are unmet? 
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2. What existing services, if any, will be reduced or eliminated because Federal 
funds will be less than amounts received in 1953 or less than amounts authorized 
in 1950? 

3. What additional essential services would your department provide if Con- 
gress voted the full appropriation ($41,500,000) authorized by the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act? 

We have received replies covering 45 of these programs. The questionnaire 
covered about 150 programs. The response, therefore, represents about one- 
third of the country. We hope that these 45 different programs are typical of 
the rest about which we cannot give you current, first-hand information. 

In answer to the first question, 30 indicated that the amounts tentatively al- 
lotted to them would be insufficient to enable them to provide essential services. 
Kight stated that the amounts would be sufficient. Two did not answer the 
question and five did not reply clearly enough for their answers to be tabulated 
in this manner, or they replied that amounts were sufficient because their States 
couldn't match larger grants or because of difficulty in obtaining trained person- 
nel. Some examples of the unmet needs that the 30 reported are: 

California (child welfare): “Only 19 of 56 counties in California have any 
professionally trained staff in children’s programs. * * * One of the greatest 
needs in California is for professionally trained staff in child welfare. * * * 
Several recent studies * * * have pointed out clearly that many children placed 
in foster care for many years have remained in foster care due to lack of con- 
tinued planning either for return to their own homes or for a more permanent 
plan such as adoption. * * *” 

Delaware (child welfare) : ‘There are two unmet needs in this State which we 
feel are of great concern. One of these is service to children in their own homes. 
Children who, if the service was available, could probably be helped to the extent 
that many cases of delinquency might be prevented. The other need is for 
group homes for the adolescent boys or girls who for some reason or another 
cannot remain in their own homes. * * * The children, for instance, 
parents die or desert just as the child is reaching adolescence.” 

Florida (maternal and child health): “In fact, our present allotment which 
is considerably larger [$20,000] than that proposed is far from enough to fur- 
nish all of the needed services. The unmet needs are for more of the tradi- 
tional maternal and child health services in many of our rural counties. * * * 
Other unmet needs * * * school health, and mental hygiene both for preschool 
children and for the school group.” 

Hawaii (maternal and child health) : “Hawaii's present allotment * * * does 
not now enable us to conduct the number of child health conferences necessary 
to provide services for families in the low-income groups who cannot afford well 
child supervision.” 

Illinois (child care) : “Federal funds furnishing only 15 to 20 percent of total 
funds that are used in the conduct of our program. * * * In this State economy 
is the big watchword at the present time, and cuts are being made in appropria- 
tions all along lines. We feel that our program is being hurt particularly 
because we were advised that our budget request, which we felt was a reasonable 
one, would need to be cut 28 percent before it could be approved by the admin- 
istration. This means, of course, that we would be more than usually desirous 
of maintaining our Federal allotment at as high a level as possible.” 

Massachusetts (maternal and child health): “Services to children who are 
hard of hearing, to children with rheumatic fever, for example, are not sufficient 
to meet the needs evident in the State.” 

Missouri (child care): “I would say specifically that the greatest unmet need 
in this State is rheumatic fever * * *. We have not handled it thus far because 
the amount of money to do a creditable job could not heretofore be expected or 
foreseen either from State funds or Federal funds. It is estimated that to go 
Statewide on a rheumatic fever program in the State of Missouri would require 
$250,000 per year. With our State and Federal money that we have received 
in the last 2 years, we have been able only to hold the line on the orthopedic 
diagnostic classfications. At the present time we have a waiting list of 285 cases 
which will require some degree of orthopedic treatment * * *. Next important 
is a more comprehensive program for the treatment and care of cerebral palsy 
patients * * *,.” 

Missouri (child welfare) : “Important needs of children continue to go unmet, 
since the division of child welfare has trained child welfare staff in only 26 of 
the 114 counties and the city of St. Louis. Both increased Federal and State 
funds are necessary to carry out the following responsibilities * * *.’” 


whose 
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Mississippi (maternal and child health): “At the present time we have on) 
1 part-time pediatrician who is responsible for 30 of the 82 counties. This j 
entirely inadequate. We have faced continued Federal cuts in our health ap 
propriations for the past 3 years and it is well known that during this period 
the population has been growing * * * approximately 65,000 new citizens bor: 
in this State each year. * * * Also during the past 3 years the cost of ever 
item in our budget has risen. Instruments, equipment, supplies cost more than 
3 years ago. So far we believe that we have reached the limit of our resources 
in this respect. We need and must have increased funds available in order ti 
meet the maternal and child health needs of this State. * * *” 

Montana (maternal and child health) : “Even under the appropriation before 
it was cut we did not have enough to carry on maternal and child health services 
as they shoudl have been. * * * On our Indian reservation there is an infant 
mortality which sometimes goes as high as 200 (per thousand births).” 

New Jersey (child care): “One is the need for a statewide rheumatic fever 
program. * * * The current demonstration rheumatic fever program is limited 
to one county only * * * there are no available funds to initiate a statewide 
program in rheumatic fever. * * * A second unmet need is for the provision 
of orthodontic services for postoperative cleft palate cases. * * *” 

New Mexico (child welfare): “There is not sufficient money at the present 
time * * * even though the State itself spends five times the amount of the 
Federal appropriation. Only 10 of 32 counties in New Mexico have full-time 
workers. * * * There is great need for temporary facilities such as receiving 
homes, so that children who are referred by the courts can be cared for ade 
quately and promptly.” 

New Mexico (child care): “There is a waiting list at present for elective 
care, and other auxiliary services to supplement basic medical care could not 
be provided for children already receiving treatment. * * * There are no 
private agencies to help meet the problem.” 

Maryland (maternal and child health and child care) : “Even if appropriations 
are maintained at the same level as 1953, there will be a net loss in terms of 
quantity of health services per unit of children. * * * Two underlying 
factors. * * * During the last decade the population under 5 years has in 
creased 55 percent. In the counties of Maryland the rise has been more 
dramatic. * * * From a total of 18,656 births in 1940 * * * and on up to 
38,451 in 1951. The other point concerns inflation. Less health service can be 
purchased with existing funds * * * example * * * increase in transportation 
of children with cerebal palsy is about 66 percent. * * * Many counties without 
access to speech diagnostic services. The epilepsy services which we feel have 
been most successful are covering incompletely only 15 of the 23 counties. * * * 
Need for extension of conservation of hearing, cardiac, vision, and epilepsy 
clinics. * * *” 

Nevada (child welfare): “Lack of services in outlying areas of the State 
Child welfare offices in only the two major centers of population, Reno and 
Las Vegas, and only itinerant service is available to other areas of the State.” 

Oklahoma (maternal and child health): ‘Needs which are being met inade- 
quately at the present time include medical supervision of expectant 
mothers * * * medical supervision of infants and preschool children. * * *” 

Ohio (maternal and child health): “Our State legislature has never appro- 
priated funds to support the maternal and child-health program and thus we 
rely entirely on Federal assistance. * * *” 

Pennsylvania (child welfare service): “In Pennsylvania, there is as yet no 
appropriation of State funds to the counties for public child care. * * * The 
child welfare services program is concerned with the most helpless and needful 
segment of our population. * * * Unless the allotment is increased for 1954 the 
number of additional counties which might be considered would be 2, making a 
total of 21 counties out of 67 in the State.” 

Rhode Island (child welfare service): “The recent figure of the President's 
reduced appropriation request and its anticipated cut in the Federal funds 
available to Rhode Island for child welfare will strike us very. hard. * * *” 

Texas (child care): “There are many crippling conditions of children other 
than bone joint that could be incorporated in the program if sufficient funds were 
available.” 

Virginia (maternal and child health) : “Hospitalization of medically indigent 
cases will be curtailed.” 

West Virginia (maternal and child health) : “Only 1 premature center with a 
bed capacity of only 18. Obviously this center can serve only a very small 
percentage of the premature babies born in the State, * * *” 
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Wisconsin (child care): “The needs of children are much like quicksand— 
ie deeper you go the more that pours in to be done.” 

Minnesota (maternal and child health) : “The school health program and par 
icularly hearing and sightsaving conservation do not meet the needs and there 
ire insufficient local maternal and child health programs. The serious problem 
if child and home accidents is receiving little attention.” 

Illinois (child care): “Having been a crippled-children’s director in a State 
hat was not so fortunate, I have at heart the needs of those States that have to 
ely heavily on Federal funds, and there, I personally feel that any unrealistic 

adjustment of the Children’s Bureau budget will create a good deal of hardship in 
good many areas.” 

Here are the comments from those who believe thi at the proposed allotment 
if Federal funds to their States is sufficient. 

Illinois (child welfare): “The sum of child nme services funds that we 
have received has been sufficient to meet needs because our planning has been 
done on the amount of money available. * * * Because we have adjusted services 
to the amount of money received we have had to develop programs that can be 
shifted or reduced. This has resulted in our not spending the full allocation 
for which there is need if planning could be done for long-term services. * * *” 

Indiana (child care and child welfare services) : “Having been in the position of 
administrator only 2 months, I have had little time to study unmet needs of 
children and the possible use of Federal funds. * * *” 

Indiana (maternal and child neaith) : : “We concur with the recommendations 
of the Health Officers Association, i. e., that specialized funds be decreased and 
general health funds be increased suabertienatiiy on the premise that basic 
public health service must be available in local communities in order to provide 
specialized service to children or any other group.” 

Missouri (maternal and child health) : “Our share of this is sufficient to pro- 
vide necessary services.” 

eo braska (child welfare) : “We have not in the past used our full allocation 
of Federal child welfare services funds, and we are not completely using them 
at the present time.” 

Utah (maternal and child health, child care): “The budget as presented to 
Congress for maternal and child health and crippled children’s services is suffi- 
cient for our needs. It is the philosophy of this department that, as far as it is 
possible, funds should be raised and spent locally. * * * The State is thereby 
assuming a greater share of the burden in supplying funds for maternal and 
child health and crippled children’s services.” 


REDUCTIONS AND ELIMINATIONS IF FUNDS FROM FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS ARE LESS 
THAN IN 1953 


The question was asked, “What existing services, if any, will be reduced or 
eliminated because Federal funds for 1954 will be less than amounts received 
in 1953 or less than amounts authorized by the 1950 amendments?” These were 
the answers: 

California (child welfare) : “Should the Federal child welfare services appro- 
priation for California be the same as in 1952-53, we will have to seriously curtail 
our program. Should the appropriation be less than in 1952-53, it will mean 
drastic curtailment of servcies for children in local communities.” 

Delaware (child welfare) : “If Federal funds for 1954 will be less than amounts 
received in 1953 it will mean a possible reduction in our present services since 
any decrease in funds will in all probability result in decrease in staff. Al- 
though the State of Delaware would continue in its attempt to strengthen services 
to children, without adequate staff this would become an impossibility.” 

Florida (maternal and child health): “The effect of the reduced budget is 
very difficult to describe. This is because maternal and child health services 
are so well established at the local level that publie opinion might force a shift 
of other funds to their support in the event of a sizable reduction. In other 
words, control of communicable disease or environmental sanitation might even- 
tually sustain the reduction in services.’ 

Hawaii (child care and maternal and child health): “If Federal funds are 
reduced, we will have to eurtail our programs, particularly in the orthpedic 
field and in the plastic field, * * * Hawaii’s present allotment in the field of 
maternal and child health does not now enable us to conduct the number of child 
health conferences necessary to provide services for families of low-income groups 
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who cannot afford well child supervision. A reduction in funds would force us 
te further curtail * * *.” 

Illinois (child care): “Since we do not know what will happen in terms of 
our State appropriation, we cannot estimate what curtailments we might need 
to make in our program. If the curtailments turn out to be relatively minor 
ones, we undoubtedly can meet the problem by various administrative shifts with- 
out cutting the expenditures for actual services to patients. We do not anticipate 
that any elements of our program would be eliminated or even drastically cut. 
We would need to rely much more than we have in the past on local resources, 
including the resources which are within the family * * *.” 

Indiana (child welfare) : “None.” 

Massachusetts (maternal and child health and child care): “Services to 
children with rheumatic fever, to children who are hard of hearing, to children 
with congenital heart disease, and to children with orthopedic defects will be 
reduced if the amounts received in 1954 are less than the amounts received for the 
current year.” 

Maryland (child-welfare service) : ‘We would see a reduction as threatening to 
those items related to the quality of job we do rather than believing that it 
would actually reduce existing essential services to children in this State.” 

Minnesota (maternal and child health): “Existing services will be reduced 
proportionately to any decrease in Federal funds.” 

Missouri (maternal and child health) : “No reduction unless there is less State 
and local funds than anticipated.” 

Missouri (child care): “With our State and Federal money that we have 
received in the last 2 years, we have been able only to hold the line on the 
orthopedic diagnostic classifications. At the present time we have a waiting list 
of 285 cases which will require some degree of orthopedic treatment.” 

Missouri (child-welfare service): “During 1952 and 1953 services were given 
to approximately 6,400 children. If there is a cut in Federal appropriations 
fewer children will get these services because there will be fewer staff members 
to give them. If Congress cuts $10,000 off Missouri allotment, this would mean a 
reduction of approximately 3 workers which would mean that approximately 200 
fewer children in need of the above kinds of care would receive it.” 

Mississippi (maternal and child health): “The following services will be 
reduced or eliminated by a reduction in Federal funds in 1954: The nutrition 
services to well child conferences held by health officers and nurses is now inade 
quate and further reduction will make it more inadequate. * * * At the present 
time we have only 1 part-time pediatrician who is responsible for 30 of the 82 
counties in the State. This is entirely inadequate. * * * Under a reduced 
budget it will be necessary to eliminate even the part-time services which we now 
offer. * * * Obstetric consultation * * * we had hope to improve this service 
and extend it to the 50 additional counties by an increased budget; but under a 
reduced budget it will be necessary to curtail or eliminate even the partial 
services which we now have in 30 counties.” 

Montana (maternal and child health and child care) : “Even under the appro- 
priation before it was cut we did not have enough to carry on maternal and child 
health services as they should have been.” 

New Jersey (maternal and child health and child care) : “What with the shrink- 
age of Federal appropriation for the maternal and child-health program and the 
increasing salary increments and salary ranges, the amounts remaining for pro 
gram activities in the maternal and child-health program are seriously inade 
quate.” 

New Mexico (child care): “Any reduction in the appropriation for crippled 
children’s services would seriously affect the State program, as it has not been 
possible to budget more State funds than those required to match the Federal 
matching funds. * * * There is a waiting list at present for elective care, and 
other auxiliary services to supplement basic medical care could not be provided 
for children already receiving treatment.” 

Maryland (maternal and child health and child care) : “If funds are less, all 
the services mentioned will be reduced. We will naturally do the best we can 
in assigning priorities of emphasis but we do not feel that any of the existing 
services are unnecessary.” 

Nevada (child welfare services) : “One of the most important services provided 
through Federal funds is the use of these funds for services to unmarried 
mothers and for children awaiting adoptive placement. This represents the 
only resource of the agency to provide foster care, medical care, and other 
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expenses connected with these services. Although the amount is not large, it 
has Meant much more adequate protection and planning for unmarried mothers 
and their children.” 

Ohio(maternal and child health): “We rely entirely on Federal assistance.” 

Pennsylvania (child welfare services): “In Pennsylvania there is as yet no 
appropriation of State funds to the counties for public child care * * * the 
Federal) allotment allows for the continuation of the 19 existing county pro- 
grams * * * (out of 67 in the State). The existing service in a maximum of 
21 counties could probably be continued without an increase in the allotment, 
but their maintenance would be at a minimum and there is serious need for 
adding staff in many of the 19 counties as the caseloads are too heavy for 
responsible professional service.” 

Rhode Island (child welfare services) : “The recent figure of the President’s 
reduced appropriation request and its anticipated cut in the Federal funds 
available to Rhode Island for child welfare will strike us very hard * * * If 
child welfare services staff is reduced because of a cut in Federal funds, this 
service would be withdrawn from those areas now receiving it on this pro- 
gram * * * May we again emphasize the fact that this limited amount of Federal 
funds has been an outstanding stimulus for the training, development, and 
supervision of the much larger State program. . It carried much heavier weight 
than is the ratio of Federal funds to State child-welfare funds * * * Certainly, 
curtailment of even this limited amount of Federal funds is a serious threat 
to our children’s programs in this State and to New England. We know that 
in certain large States balances have carried over and for various reasons they 
have not been used or the funds appropriated. In this State, however, it has 
een the lifeblood of our pregram toward better child care standards.” 

Texas (maternal and child health and child care): “If any existing services 
will be reduced it most likely would be in the field of graduate education, 
obstetrics, and pediatrics.” 

Utah (child welfare services): “It will be necessary to reduce or eliminate 
some rural child welfare positions. The funds granted in 1954 are less than 
those granted in 1953.” 

West Virginia (child care): “However, were this appropriation to be cut 
some aspects of our program would be seriously hampered. Among these would 
he our program for care of premature infants. At present this consists of only 
1 premature center with a bed capacity of only 18. Obviously, this center can 
serve only a very small percentage of the premature babies born in the State, 
but its chief importance lies in the fact that it serves as a training center for 
nurses from hospitals throughout the State and for public health nurses as well 
in the proper methods for caring for these infants. In this way we try to 
compensate for the fact that we cannot care for all these babies by assisting 
private hospitals in providing this care. 

“Another proposed extension of our present services would have to be elim 
inated if this appropriation would be cut * * * statistics in vital statistics. 
hese statistics, * * * will be made available to the Virginia Medical Associa- 
tion so that a program of investigation and education can be undertaken to pre 
vent needless deaths of mothers and children. Many other States have already 
instituted such programs, as you know, with gratifying results.” 

Virginia (maternal and child health and child care): “There will be a reduc 
tion in existing services in that hospitalization of medically indigent cases will 
be curtaled,” 


ADDITIONAL ESSENTIAL SERVICES STATES WOULD PROVIDE IF FULL APPROPRIATIONS 
OF $41,500,000 WERE PROVIDED 


The third question we asked was, “What additional essential services would 
your department provide if Congress voted the full appropriation of $41,500,000? 
Would you begin new services or include more children in present programs, or 
both?” 

A summary of replies follows: 

California (child welfare services): “If additional funds were appropriated 
we would extend services in local communities where services are started and 
expand services to other communities and through stipends and scholarships for 
professional education and through staff development programs, make more 
professionally qualified child welfare services available to the many children 
not now being served. We would plan for establishment of child welfare units 
on a district basis to serve some of the smaller rural counties.” 
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Delaware (child welfare services): “Casework services to children who, 
the service was available, could probably be helped to the extent that many cas; 
of delinquency might be prevented.” 

Florida (maternal and child health): “* * * would extend existing materna 
and child health activities to a larger population group, primarily in the smaller 
poorer counties. * * * school health services would be strengthened in at leas 
30 of our 67 counties by increasing the numbers of public-health nurses and 
physicians available for service * * * Adequate child guidance services to all 
areas in the State. This is a service almost entirely lacking at this time and 
there is an ever-increasing demand on the part of both parents and school offi 
cials. The State now has only eight small guidance clinics, all of which ar 
overloaded and understaffed.” 

Hawaii (maternal and child health and child care): “If additional Federa 
funds were available, the bureau would expand its child health conference pro 
gram, its school health program, and its pediatric consultation services. If ou: 
crippled children grant were enlarged, we would start a program for the con 
servation of hearing and possibly also for the epileptic child.” 

Illinois (child welfare services) : “Essential services that could be added are 
those of helping local communities develop child welfare programs in the absence 
of voluntary agencies on a continuing basis. We would conduct more needed 
research in child placement and could do more staff development.” 

Indiana (child care): “* * * If our program is expanded in the field of 
crippled children, we might give consideration to the epileptic child in need of 
diagnosis and treatment services.” 

Massachusetts (maternal and child health and child care): “If the full appro 
priation is voted by Congress we would provide new services and include more 
children in our present programs.” 

Minnesota (maternal and child health): “If there was an increase in Federal 
grants, it would be possible to expand neonatal mortality studies, provide more 
training for care of the premature infants, increase parent education, and expand 
school health programs. This would include more children. One of the new 
services should be child accident prevention programs.” 

Missouri (maternal and child health): “Likely start a new program, probably 
a vision, hearing, and speech correction demonstration.” 

Missouri (child care): “* * * greatest unmet need in this State is rheumatic 
fever. * * * Next important is a more comprehensive program for the treatment 
and care of cerebral palsy patients. * * * Missouri could use more than its 
proportionate share of Federal money should the full appropriation of $41,500,000 
he made available.” 

Missouri (child welfare services): “More children would receive services.” 

Mississippi (maternal and child health): “We would first strengthen the in- 
adequate and incomplete services listed above, and in addition, we should be able 
to initiate a number of services which we do not have at this time. * * * Ap- 
proximately 7 percent of the 65,000 babies born in Mississippi each year or a total 
of more than 4,000 babies, are born premature and the death rate among these 
babies is very high. The facilities * * * are entirely unsatisfactory and in- 
adequate. We would add additional maternal and child health clinics for the 
areas not now served by such clinics. * * * 

Montana (maternal and child health and child care): “* * * more nursing 
and medical services. * * * 

New Jersey (maternal and child health and child care): “Study and investi- 
gation could also be made into current foetal wastage as one of the most im- 
portant problems facing public health.” 

New Mexico (child care): “The agency has planned to include new groups of 
handicapped children in its program because of their demonstrated needs. If 
Congress yotes the full appropriation, it would be possible to begin these new 
services to children and to administer more adequate and fuller care to those 
already treated in our present program, The program cannot show real progress 
until the needs of additional handicapped can be met.” 

Maryland (maternal and child health and child care): “Examples have al- 
ready been given of the need for extended maternity clinics and child health 
conferences as well as school health clinics. * * * In the crippled children 
program we have cited the need for extension of conservation of hearing, car- 
diac, vision, and epilepsy clinics. * * * If we can just place enough emphasis on 
rheumatic fever prevention in terms of widespread penicillin prophylaxis, early 
case finding, accurate diagnosis, and needed hospital and convalescent home care, 
we feel that this important cause of handicap can be dealt a knockout blow in 
the next 10 years.” 
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Nevada (child welfare services): “Our first emphasis will be to attempt to 
each all the children in need of our present services prior to expanding func- 
ions of the child welfare agency.” 

Oklahoma (maternal and child health): “Child accident prevention pro- 
crams * * * studies and research into factors influencing mortality among chil- 
ilren of special age groups.” 

Ohio (maternal and child health): “* * * Provide sums of money for pay- 
nents to hospitals for care of premature infants of medically indigent parents 
nd also make payments for medical and surgical care for needy children who 
had been examined at our State-sponsored otological diagnostic clinics.” 

Pennsylvania (child-welfare service): “* * * expansion of the child-welfare 
services program in new counties.” 

Texas (maternal and child health and child care) : “Additional essential serv- 
ces could be provided for an expansion of the visual and auditory screening 
program into the preschool levels and a better program for referrel of children 
with these difficulties to secure remedial care.” 

Utah (maternal and child health, child care): “Additional income would be 
directed to medical and surgical treatment of indigent crippled childlren. 

Utah (child-welfare service) : “‘We would extend child-welfare services geo- 
graphically to include more children than are now included in the present 
rogram.” 

Virginia (maternal and child health and child care): “Hospitalization of 
nedically indigent cases will be extended to cover a greater number of applica 
tions. The amount being received at this time necessitates limiting time for 
ases that are hospitalized and excluding cases that may not be classed as 
emergencies.” 

West Virginia (maternal and child health, and child care): “Perhaps the 
greatest benefit to be derived from receiving our share of the full appropriation 
vould be that it would enable us to increase salaries for professional personnel 
so that present vacancies might be filled. For without needed personnel even the 
best laid plans cannot be put into effect.” 

One final quote, and this comes from Dr. Herbert Kobes, head of the crippled 
children’s agency in Illinois: “I am very eager that the needs of all handicapped 
hildren in the country be met, and it is with this in mind that I am hopeful 

that Congress will really learn what the Children’s Bureau grant-in-aid pro- 
grams do and how well the known needs can be met where the problems are 

critical.” 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Now I wish to speak about the proposed apnropriation of funds for the 
Children’s Bureau itself, the item of $1,585,000. This sum is supposed to cover 
all functions involved in administration of the grants, as well as the other duties 
imposed on the Bureau by the act of 1912. In approaching our analysis of this 
item we subjected the amount to evaluation from several points of view. (First, 
is the Children’s Bureau fulfilling its responsibilities under the basic law of 1912? 
Second, is the Children’s Bureau giving national leadership to citizen's organiza- 
tions and professional groups, State and local health and welfare agencies with 
respect to the development of services for large groups of children in special need 
such as the mentally retarded children, emotionally maladjusted childlren, chil- 
dren of migrants, juvenile delinquents? And, third, does the Children’s Bureau 
play a sufficiently effective and important role in the field of prevention of con- 
ditions or situations which affect children adversely and make large numbers of 
them candidates at some future time for public or voluntary services or in- 
stitutions? 

In our view the answer to these questions, unfortunately, is almost entirely 
and emphatically “No.” In saying this, we are not being critical of the present 
or past leadership of the Children’s Bureau, or the quality of the work that is 
done by that staff. We are critical, however, of the Children’s Bureau because 
of the important work that is left undone to the great detriment of the children 
in this country. We believe this sum of $1,585,000 is woefully inadequate and 
for the following reasons. 

First, despite its mandate the Bureau is not keeping up with its job of inves- 
tigating and reporting to the people upon all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and childlife among all classes of our people. Its program of research 
and investigation is so limited as to raise the question of whether it in fact has 
such a program. In compensation, however, it is true that the Bureau does a 
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good job in spreading widely technical and popular information developed |) 
other groups and its own staff about the welfare of children, and ways of 
developing and improving services for children who suffer from various physical 
and social handicapping conditions. 

Second, the Children’s Bureau is not giving the necessary leadership to the 
citizen groups and professional groups in this country on some of the major 
classes of disadvantaged children. By “leadership” I mean fact gathering 
release of information, bringing key leaders together to pool their knowledge 
getting a plan of action in motion, and then boldly telling the citizens and the 
legislative bodies in this country that it costs money to do something for these 
children, but that it costs more ultimately not to do what is indicated. 

We know that the Bureau does engage in this kind of activity; that its con 
sultants and experts in different phases of children’s work are in fact taking 
the steps we suggest on many major problems of children. This has been 
especially true during the last year on juvenile delinquency and great good ca 
come of the work that has been started in this field. The beginning of a: 
attack on the problem of emotional adjustment of children was made through 
the creative work done at very little cost to the Federal Government before and 
during the recent White House Conference on Children, whose theme was thx 
development of healthy personalities in children. But too little of a continuing 
nature is being accomplished. Practically nothing is being done with respect 
to migrant children. 

Third, and finally, Is the Children’s Bureau as effective as it should be ii 
leadership in seeing to it that certain environmental factors which affect children 
are as favorable as possible to their proper growth and development? Again 
the answer is “‘No.” For example, too little or no research and dissemination of 
information is being done in the following fields: effect on children of discrimi- 
nation because of race, creed, nationality origin, or economic status of family; 
effect on children of certain types of literature, radio and TV programs; effect 
on children of family discord; effect of too lax or too stringent discipline. And 
there are many more factors that might be mentioned. 

We realize that the Children’s Bureau alone cannot be censured for what 
does not do or cannot do. It must work within a budget and it cannot determine 
the size of that budget except in a limited sense when it appears before the 
proper committees of the Congress to tell the story of children’s needs. Unfor 
tunately, the budget process has become so complicated that I doubt if you 
committee has ever received for review a true budvet in dollars that represents 
the unwatered down views of that Bureau regarding vital work that must be 
done. We realize, also, that your committee must find funds for other vita 
functions of government. You have both a difficult job and a challenging oppor 
tunity. Our only request is that when vou make dollar choices don’t short 
change our children, or the agency that pleads their cause. 


CrIprREeN’s BureEAU 
WITNESS 


MRS. ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE AMERI- 
CAN PARENTS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bussry. You may proceed, Mrs. Stough. 

Mrs. Stover. I am Ada Barnett Stough, executive director of the 
American Parents Committee, Inc. The organization I represent is a 
nonprofit child-welfare committee working for more and_ better 
schools, and for adequate health and social-welfare services for the 
Nation’s children. Our chairman, George J. Hecht, is publisher of 
Parents’ magazine. 

Our purpose in coming here is to ask that you approve the full ap- 
propriation requested for the Children’s Bureau. This includes the 
$32.600,000 for grants-in-aid to the States and the $1,585,000 for re- 
search, information, and administration. We know there is a need to 
practice economy in Government spending. We believe, however, 
that withholding money needed to make sick and crippled children 
into healthy useful citizens is not true economy. Money spent on 
children is a sound, long-term investment. 





I am not going to dwell on the number of children who are not 
vetting the help ‘they need. From your printed hearings I see that 
you have had from official sources full facts and figures about the in- 
creased number of children in the country; the number of crippled 
children who are receiving no medical attention : ; the large number of 
premature babies who die every year; and the high death rate of all 
infants in some parts of the country. You have a ‘few facts presented 
about increasing juvenile delinquency, which, you will agree, are cer- 
tainly a kind of barometer of the untreated and unrelieved social and 
emotional tensions affecting children. 

We thought the best contribution our organization might make to 
your deliberations would be to try to find out directly from the States 
something of what they were doing under the 3 grants, and how a cut 
of as much as 10 percent in Federal funds might affect their services 
for children. 

We sent letters of inquiry to the directors of one or more of the 
programs in 19 States. Their answers could not, of course, give their 
complete story. Several directors selected some one special phase 
of their work to write about, others gave only a bird’s-eye view. To 
give you all the information we received would take too much of your 
time. So, if it meets with your approval, I would like to take each 
of the grant-in-aid programs and present an example of how a cut 

Federal funds would atfect children in 2 or 3 States. If there is 
not time to finish all I have on this written statement, I would like 
permission to file the remainder as a part of the record. 


CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES 


Child-welfare services translated in the language most of us under- 
stand is helping individual children over some of the difficult emo- 
tional and social hurdles that threaten to wreck their lives. Helping 
to keep children in their own homes, placing homeless children under 
proper foster care, aiding neglected and abused children are services 
the money you appropriate helps to finance. They are the services 
that can preve nt juve nile de ‘linque ney, and he Ip to deve lop normal 
citizens instead of candidates for jails or mental institutions. In 
working with troubled children it is just as important to have com- 
petent, professionally trained people as it is to have licensed doctors 
to treat crippled children. But there is a shortage of trained child- 
welfare workers. For that reason some of the funds under the child- 
welfare grants are spent on stipends and scholarships for professional 
training. 

A letter from Miss Lucile Kennedy, chief of the Division of Child 
Welfare of California, stresses the points I have just made and then 
goes on to say that only 19 of California’s 56 counties have any pro- 
fessionally trained staff for child welfare. One of several examples 
she gives is of Tommy, who was a healthy boy, an A student, and 
winner of an American Legion award as the outstanding boy in his 
school. Then, at the age of 10, both his parents died and he was 
placed in an institution. As time went on, he lost interest in school 
and developed many physical ailments. Four years ago, Miss Ken- 
nedy says the doctor who examined him at the clinic said he could 
find nothing wrong with Tommy physically but felt that the boy 
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would continue to deteriorate if he remained in an institution. Yet, 
because there is no staff in that county to take on Tommy’s case and 
find a home which will adopt him or give him foster care, Tommy is 
still in the institution. 

New Mexico writes that it has child welfare service in only 10 of 
its 32 counties. Several of the counties have very serious child wel- 
fare problems, particularly in those areas where air bases have been 
reactivated. New Mexico’s share of money spent for child welfare 
services is more than five times that of the Federal share. 

From the State of Connecticut we have the following: 

We have already in Connecticut had to face during this present fiscal year 
a reduction in child welfare services staff paid with Federal funds. The num 
ber of positions in the program of preventive service has had to be reduced 
from 32 to 18, thus reducing the number of children who can be served. Any 
further reduction would mean that many children and their families who great- 
ly need casework help to prevent family breakdown or delinquency will not 
receive it. 

Caseload figures on number of children receiving service in their own homes 
show that in December 1951, 603 children were being served. In December 
1952, this number had been reduced to 272 children, due to reduction of staff 
paid from Federal Child Welfare Services funds. The children being affected 
by this loss are those whos community or family relationships are in jeopardy, 
children placed in foster homes independently by parents or relatives, and un- 
married mothers who need help in planning for themselves and their babies. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


New Mexico has not been able to get State funds for work with 
crippled children beyond what is needed to match Federal funds. If 
there is a cut in funds, New Mexico would be able to continue its 
existing basic medical care for the number of children now under 
treatment, but the extra care and service needed by many crippled 
children would be cut out. New Mexico had hoped to begin some 
services for needy children with cerebral palsy, convulsive disorders, 
rheumatic fever and congenital heart disease, but if Federal funds 
should be cut, none of these services can be offered. 

Under funds now available Iowa is able to operate 34 mobile gen- 
eral clinics for crippled children and 3 or 4 cerebral palsy clinics each 
year. The demand is for twice that many. In operating the gen- 
eral clinics it became evident that the crippling ailments of many chil- 
dren were apparently a result of diet deficiencies. So money was allo- 
cated for a part-time nutritionist on the staff of the State services for 
crippled children. She attends the mobile clinics and interviews par- 
ents of children referred to her by the doctors. Through this work 
the nutritionist is able to work with the child’s mother to try to show 
her how to plan and prepare better balanced meals even with low cost 
foods. 

In his letter, Dr. Roger I. Lienke, the assistant director, gives speci- 
fic examples of the good results of the nutritionist’s work. One was 
the case of two children from the same family with serious cases of 
rickets, another was of a boy with what seemed to be rheumatic fever 
but which turned out to be the results of serious malnutrition which 
bordered on starvation. The Iowa director says that if the grant for 
work with crippled children should be cut, the clinics now in opera- 
tion would go back to a skelton staff where such cases as those described 





would be seen only by physicians too busy to probe into the cause of 
the ailment, much less to do anything to help remedy the causes, 

From Dr. R. Gerald Rice in Massachusetts we have the following: 

4 decrease in the amount of funds made available to this State for crippled 
children’s services would seriously hamper our program. ‘This is particularly 
true in the field of rheumatic fever where we are attempting to absorb in our 
regular appropriation for crippled children because a special grant we had for 
rheumatic fever is being reduced. A decrease in available funds will mean that 
we will have to discontinue our two rheumatic fever clinics, our program for 
the hospitalization for children with rheumatic fever, and our program for 
children with congenital heart disease. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH WORK 


In West Virginia there are 3,000 premature babies born each year. 
Dr. Helen Fraser, director of the division of maternal and child wel- 
fare for that State says she is aware that the ideal solution would be 
to establish centers throughout the State where these babies might be 
cared for, Since that is bes possible with the funds available, a pre- 
mature nursery has been set up in Charleston which can take care of 
about 100 babies a year. This nursery serves as a training center for 
the nurses from other hospitals of the State. Through it the hospitals 
are stimulated and helped to set up facilities for care of premature 
babies in their own area. There is a need for another such nursery 
in the northern part of the State where it will be more accessible to 
nurses in that area. However, if there is a cut in budget another 
nursery would be impossible and the activities of the one in Charleston 
will be curtailed 

At this point it seems appropriate to point out that providing the 
hospital facilities for the premature baby is only the beginning. The 
cost of such care is so high that it becomes prohibitive for many fami- 
lies. Dr. Edward Davens of the Maryland State Health Department 
sent us a copy of a letter he received from a desperate veteran of the 
Pacific Campaign of World War IT asking if there was some way he 
could get help in meeting such costs. Their premature baby would 
have to be in the hospital for 3 months, and would have to have oxy- 
gen, for 2 of those months. The father says: “We are willing to do 
everything to save our baby’s life, yet the hospit: al bill is going entirely 
out of our reach. I make approximately $32.00 a week. Last week 
the hospital bill was $93.12. You can understand our financial status. 

“My wife and I confided in Dr. M. She advised us to write to you 
to see if there was any way we can get financial help from the State.” 
Along with this letter is the e arbon of a reply informing the veteran 
that there is nothing the Maryland Health Department can do since 
the relatively small amounts budgeted for hospital care under the 
maternal and child health program is greatly ove rdrawn—they have 
failed to obtain a deficiency appropriation from the State legislature 
and there are no additional funds available from the Children’s 
Bureau. How the father of that premature baby paid a 3-month 
hospital bill of over $1,100, with a total income of $384 in that time, is 
an unanswered question. 

From Dr. R. W. McComas, Florida State Board of Health, we have 
the following: 


A 10-percent reduction in Florida’s allocation from the Children’s Bureau 
would cause a very serious reduction in health services rendered to the various 
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counties by the county health departments. It should be pointed out that 
maternal and child health services are in such demand and are so well established 
at the local level that any reduction in these services would cause an immediate 
reaction which would in all probability result in transfer of funds from other 
programs to insure their continuation. This in effect would mean that the State 
board of health might be forced to discontinue vital services in other fields, such 
as communicable disease control and environmental sanitation. 

Actually, a reduction of 10 percent in our appropriation would amount to 
approximately $20,000 per annum. At current cost, this is purchasing the 
equivalent of all child and maternal health services that are being furnished 
by the State board of health in as many as 5 of our smaller counties. : To 
put it in other words, this reduction would in effect reduce maternal and child 
health services furnished by 7 full-time public-health nurses, 4 part-time MCH 
physicians, and 1 audiometer operator in the school hearing program. Personnel 
listed here is sufficient to staff 2 full-time maternity clinics and 2 well-child 
elinies operating 5 days a week throughout the year. These clinics on the 
average would furnish direct service to 3,000 to 5,000 persons, depending upon 
the number of return visits involved. 

In closing, I would like to say a word about the $1,585,000 requested 
for administering the grants, carrying on research, and preparation 
of information. We believe this sum is pitifully small if you measure 
it against the purpose for which the Bureau was created by law. 
Adminis stering the grants-in-aid is only one of the Bureau’s iegal 
responsibilities. It is also supposed to help parents and citizens with 
facts about children which it is to gather from investigations; also it 
must advise with workers and agencies serving children on methods 
and standards of child care. Social research as it relates to children 
is woefully behind. It is one of the purposes for which the Bureau 
was created in 1912, but there has been much too little done in the past 
few years because of ins idequate appropriations, 

The American Parents Committee hopes that in the new Department 
of Health, Welfare, and Education, the Children’s Bureau may be 
given a status in keeping with the responsibilities it has under law. 
We believe it should be elevated to a level with the Office of E ducation, 
the Public Health Service, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
With that administrative status, enough scientific facts, adequate 
funds and full staff, we could expect the Bureau effectively to bring the 
interest and concern for the child into every deliberation in the health, 
education, and welfare fields. 

If concern for children becomes everybody’s business—then it be- 
comes nobody’s business. What happens in our Nation tomorrow will 
depend in great part on what happens to our children today. We 
hope the Congress will at this time show its belief in what the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau can do, by voting this requested appropriation. 

If the concern for children becomes everybody's business, then it 
becomes nobody’s business. We would like 9, see the Bureau given 
the position necessary in the new Department, given adequate appro- 
priations to do the ‘kind of research necessary, given enough staff 
so that it can really look she the affairs of children in all these 
various fields. We know that you, as Members of Congress, if you 
should agree with that, have it within your power to do that kind of 
thing for the Bureau. 

May I say this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Busney. Thank you, Mrs. Stough. Are there any questions, 
. Mr. Budge? 
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Mr. Bunce. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mrs. Srouen. Thank you very much. 


CHILDREN’s BUREAU 


WITNESS 


MRS. RICHARD RADUE, ACTING CHAIRMAN, WASHINGTON LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Mr. Bussey. We will now hear from Mrs. Richard Radue. 

Will you identify yourself for the record, please? 

Mrs. Rapur. I am Mrs. Richard Radue, acting chairman of the 
Washington legislative committee of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and I am submitting this statement for Mrs. Clif- 
ford N. Jenkins, national chairman of legislation for the Parent 
Teachers Associations. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Labor-Federal 
Security Appropriations, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers with its more than 714 million members urges you to give 
thoughtful consideration to the appropriation for the Children’s 
Bureau. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is a volunteer or- 
canization which was founded in 1897 for the purpose of interesting 
mothers in training for their role of motherhood, and to recognize the 
importance of parent-child relationships. It has grown to include 
mothers, fathers, teachers, and adults who are interested in children, 
all working together in a volunteer capacity for child welfare. It is 
child centered—it focuses attention on the whole child—and recog- 
nizes that “all children are our children” regardless of where they live. 
or what they may have. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, therefore, is an 
organization that is peculiarly associated with the Children’s Bureau. 
Perhaps no group—other than a Government agency—has had a closer 
relationship with the Children’s Bureau. The research and resource- 
fulness of the Children’s Bureau has been felt by the members of the 
local parent-teacher associations throughout the country. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has helped to interpret, not only to our membership, but 
to the public as a whole, the importance of maternal and child health, 
aid to crippled children, child welfare, and research concerning 
children. 

During the White House Conference on Children and Youth, we 
were impressed with the great need of States for the consultant serv- 
ices of the Children’s Bureau. Funds are needed to expand this type 
of service. 

The Children’s Bureau is equipped to deal with the difficult problem 
of the care and treatment of delinquent children—if it has the funds. 
The Children’s Bureau has focused attention clearly and persistently 
upon all the needs of all children. Children are our most important 
national and natural resource. We want them to grow strong; we 
want them to be secure. We urge that when you are facing the de- 
mands to eliminate waste and extravagance that your sights will be 
clearly focused on the distinction between that which is overlapping 
and waste and that which is constructive and necessary for the devel- 
opment of children and youth. 
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The National Congress of Parents and Teachers urgently request 
that you give careful, thoughtful, and prayerful cons sideration to th: 
needs of the Children’s Bureau. The way must be found to appr: 
priate funds to carry forward the work that has been so magnificent) 
executed throughout the years. The Children’s Bureau has become 
a tradition in American life. We urge that you keep faith with th 
tradition that so well meets the needs of children and youth. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mrs. Radue. It has been 
pleasure having you here this afternoon. 

Mrs. Rapur. It is a great privilege for us housewives to be able t 
come before Congress and say what we feel. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
WITNESS 


E. B. WHITTEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Whitten, you are the executive director of the 
National Rehabilitation Association ? 

Mr. Wuirren. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussry. Do you havea statement that you would like to make to 
the committee at this time ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. I do have. 

Mr. Bussey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wuirren. First, I probably should say that the National Re 


habilitation Association is the large nonprofit private organization in 
the rehabilitation field with about 13,000 members representing the 
broader interests of rehabilitation, positions, workers in the field and 
laymen who are interested in rehabilitation. 

During the last. 5 years I have discussed rehabilitation with thou- 
sands of people; businessmen, labor leaders, professional permis, 


farmers, ete. Included in this number have been many members of 
State legislatures and the Federal Congress. Without exception these 
people approve of vocational rehabilitation. They agree that it is 
socially sound and economically profitable for the Nation to do what 
it can do to rehabilitate its handicapped people. Almost without ex- 
ception they agree that programs of rehabilitation justify tax support, 
both on State and Federal levels. 

One thought is expressed so frequently, however, that I feel it is 
worthy of some comment here. Many say, and members of State legis- 
latures and the Congress are particularly likely to speak this way, 

“We know rehabilitation is a good thing. We wish it were possible 
that every handicapped person in this country could have the oppor- 
tunity to receive whatever rehabilitation services he needs; but, after 
all, our resources are limited. There are many good programs which 
justify tax support. We must be fair to all of them. This only means 
that rehabilitation will have to get along with less than it needs, at 
least for the time being.” Or, stated another way, they ask whether, 
in order to support reh: ibilitation adequately, it is not necessary that 
they “rob Peter to pay Paul.” 
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Let us examine the idea that substantial increase of support of vo- 
cational rehabilitation would be taking funds away from some other 
a program. An illustration should make our point clear. Mr. 

.. the father of five children, sustains a broken back, is permanently 
paralyzed from the waist down. He cannot return to his previous 
work and his economic resources are soon exhausted. Yet he and his 
family must live. He finds two possible avenues open to him; public 
assistance and rehabilitation. He is eligible for either. Public as- 
sistance regulations require that all eligible applicants be put on the 
rolls, and Congress accepts the obligation to reimburse the States for 
publie assistance payments to these people according to a formula 
written into the law. 

In reference to this fourth category, I think now about three-fourths 
of the States have accepted the Federal act and are now participating. 

Ironically, State and Federal laws do not require that rehabilitation 
services be made availble to hndicapped people, and neither Congress 
nor State legislatures have appropriated realistic amounts for rehabil- 
itation. ‘The question is not whether State or Federal funds are going 
to be spent on Mr. A. The question is whether the expenditures will 
be nonrecurring ones to make the handicapped person self-supporting, 
or continuing ones to support him and his family indefinitely on public 
assistance. Instead of robbing Peter to pay Paul, Uncle Sam would 
find, upon investigation, that a more liberal sup port of Peter lessens 
Paul’s needs. Both are he appier, and Uncle Sam may have some 
change left to buy shoes for Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

We realize, of course, that not all handicapped persons can be re- 
habilitated with present knowledge and facilities, and that the relief 
or rehabilitation crossroads does not appear so dramatically in every 
case that is referred to a rehabilitation agency. 

I want to say, for fear that someone may misunderstand me, that we 
are not opposed to public assistance for the handicapped people. Re- 
habilitation cannot take care of all the handicapped with present fa- 
cilities. Our point of emphasis is, there comes a times in the lives of 
most handicapped people when they either go one route or the other: 
the route to self-sufficiency or the route to relief. That is the crucial 
time in the individual’s life, as well as for the State’s, as far as ex- 
penditures are concerned for that individual. 

The fact that over 12,000 of the 64,000 people rehabilitated in 1952 
were taken from the public aid rolls is, however, most significant and 
is indicative of what can be done with more adequate financing of vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 

We shall not include many figures in this statement, since we notice 
that the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has given the committee 
a complete statistical report of activities in the State-Federal voca- 
tional program during the last year for which figures are available. 
It is appropriate to call attention to the fact, however, that State and 
Federal Governments spent $389 million on public assistance for the 
handicapped in the various programs in 1952 and only about $33 mil- 
lion on vocational rehabilitation. The $389 million referred to above 
includes $134,600,000 for aid to depe ndent children, where one or both 
parents are disabled and unable to support their children, 

That was not the total expenditure in that field ; that is the part that 
went just to those people who were on the relief rolls because of 
disability. 
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Fifty-eight million five hundred thousand dollars aid to the nee 
blind; $77,500,000 aid to the total and permanently disabled, and 
$116,500,00 general assistance payments by the States to disable 
individuals not eligible under the State-Federal categories. 

As you know, many States have general-relief programs that ar 
broader than the Federal acts. 

This comparison of expenditures for public assistance for the hand 
capped and rehabilitation for the handicapped would indicate thai 
both the State and Federal Congress might profitably reexamine thei: 
basie policies with respect to dealing with problems of disability. 

If the rehabilitation idea is sound, and we believe that you agree 
with us that it is, and if the rehabilitation of sizable numbers of the 
handicapped is practical, and we believe that this has been proved 
bevond reasonable doubt, then Congress should adopt a realistic 
viewpoint in appropriating for vocational rehabilitation. Any othe: 
policy would be extremely shortsighted. 

In recent years Congress has been concerned with the amount of 
State participation in programs for vocational rehabilitation. 

That was very evident in a reading of the committee’s report last 
year. 

The National Rehabilitation Association has continually urged that 
States secure the passage of basic rehabilitation laws which free the 
expenditure of their own funds, and that State legislatures appro 
priate large amounts for this important work. Substantial — 
has been made along both lines, as this committee knows. The Na 
tional Rehabilitation Association is far more concerned with the total 
number of persons rehabilitated than it is with the ratio of State to 
Federal participation. It is only fair to point out, however, that in 
Public Law 113 of the 78th Congress, the Federal Government accepted 
certain financial obligations with respect to vocational rehabilitation, 
and that these obligations are not being met, in recent years. Under 
these conditions the Federal Government must share the responsibility 
for some of the confusion that exists in the States with respect to 
financing vocational rehabilitation. A statement in a report accom 
panying a Federal appropriation bill is not always accepted by State 
legislatures and State budget officials as a justification for revising 
methods of financing an established State-Federal program. 

We understand that State budgets for 1954 indicate the need for 
over $28 million instead of $23 million found in the budget. We are 
convinced that the appropriation of this higher figure would be the 
policy of wisdom; for rehabilitation is the truly American way of 
solving the problem of disability, and the more rehabilitation we have, 
the stronger America we have. 

Because we have had so much to say in this statement about the eco- 
nomic justifications of rehabilitation, let us conclude in another vein. 

When a severely handicapped man, following rehabilitation, swings 
into a welfare office to announce that he no longer needs the grant he 
has been receiving, the economic values are apparent. But how much 
more important to him than the dollars he earns is the feeling he now 
has for himself and others; and how much more important to society 
than the tax dollars being saved is the gain in good citizenship. If 
takes little imagination to comprehend the great difference it makes 
to the State that all its citizens be able to hold their heads high with a 
sense of belong, of participation, of contribution. 
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Yet, we have failed to meet this challenge realistically. Vaguely 
disturbed and with some feeling of guilt, we have erected mountains 
of masonry to house the mentally handie apped but until very recently 
have done very little to restore them to self-respect and usefulness. 
We have built chronic-illness hospitals—homes for incurables, we 
used appropriately to call them—but the patients have been allowed 
to rot away physically and mentally in idleness and hopelessness. Be- 
cause we consider ourselves a humane people, we have established 
public-assistance programs for the blind and the otherwise dis- 
abled; but we have eased our qualms of conscience with a monthly 
check—a poor substitute for what most of them need: opportunity for 
physical and spiritual uplift. 

As we work together to get this job done, regardless of all the other 
justifications for it, let our main concern be to help our fellow human 
beings achieve the dignity that goes with useful, constructive living. 

Mr. Bussry. Thank you, Mr. Whitten. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Fogarry. I think that you have made a very fine statement, Mr. 
Whitten. As you know, I have always thought that this is one of 
the best agencies in Government because it is helping these unfortu- 
nate people to get back on their feet and become self-supporting. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. I know that you have been an ardent sup- 
porter. 

In connection with this, I have two items here that I would ap- 
preciate your inserting in the record. One is an article, very short, 
written by Georgia France McCoy and Howard A. Rusk, M. D., 
stating the economic values of rehabilitation, and a second item whic h 
is even shorter, which shows the results of a project that was carried on 
in Gallinger Hospital here in Washington, where the Public Health 
Service instituted a rehabilitation unit and where they were able to 
take out of their beds some spinal-injury cases that had been in the 
hospital for years. They were able to get them out as a result of re- 
habilitation. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, the articles will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The articles referred to are as follows:) 


DorES REHABILITATION Pay? 


By Georgia France McCoy and Howard A. Rusk, M. D., Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York University-Bellervue Medical Center 


Disability resulting from chronic disease and age, injuries, and congenital 
defect in our population is one of the gravest problems of our society. Rehabili- 
tation as the only method available for dealing with this problem has demon- 
strated that while abilities lost cannot be recreated, capacities which are left 
can, through special treatment and training, be conserved and developed. As 
long as there is life there is capacity for living. But rehabilitation is a costly 
service; and since the insidious cost of disability tends to lie hidden below the 
surface and in the backwaters of our society where it is not easily seen by the 
community, while the open cost of rehabilitation, which appears to be high, is 
clearly seen in its direct charges, this question arises: Is rehabilitation medically, 
socially, and economically feasible? 

In brief, the problem of disability is recognized and the effectiveness of re- 
habilitation as a method of dealing with it has been demonstrated. But a ques- 
tion still lingers as to whether or not rehabilitation pays. Rehabilitation, there- 
fore, faces two primary problems in its development as a broad program of pub- 
lic policy to meet the challenge of disability: First, how to provide more adequate 
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public information on the nature, extent, and meaning of disability in our popu- 
lation: second, how to provide a definite answer to the persistent question, Does 
rehabilitation pay? 

Recognizing the need for more information on the eventual medical, economic, 
and social effects of rehabilitation services upon the individual patient and the 
community in which he resides, the physical medicine and rehabilitation services 
of the New York University-Bellevue Medical Center organized a followup study 
in 1950, to analyze the results obtained with patients discharged in 1949 from 
its service in the four New York City hospitals in which it operates. In this 
group were 2 general city hospitals—Bellevue and Goldwater Memorial—and 2 
private institutions—University Hospital and the Institute of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation. This study, financed by the New York Foundation, in- 
cluded not only a record analysis but actual visits by a trained social worker 
to the homes and places of employment of these patients. 

Of a total 476 cases discharged in 1949, there were 208 cases visited, in general 
chronological order, a minimum of 1 year after discharge. The study produced 
a wide range of data regarding the characteristics of these individuals, but its 
most important findings related to its primary objective, that of determining 
the concrete values of rehabilitation to these individuals as reflected in their 
activities. As implied, therefore, the simple measure of social achievement used 
in the study was the activity status of the individual. This was defined accord- 
ing to “mobility status,” “therapeutic goal,” and “occupational status.” ‘Mo- 
bility status” was, in turn, defined by brvad standards of “walking” (with no 
aids and only slight difficulty) ; “limited walking’; ‘full ambulation” (ability 
to perform all walking activities with crutches and braces); “limited ambula- 
tion”: “wheelchair”: and “bedfast.” “Therapeutic goal” was defined accord- 
ing to the general ability of the patient to function, from ability for full self- 
care and employment to complete incapacity as reflected in his ADL (activities 
of daily living) chart and other basic reports in his medical record. ‘Occupa- 
tional status’’ was defined according to whether “employed by others”; “employ- 
ed in own business”; “in training’; or able to work but “unemployed.” 

The first broad test of rehabilitation used in this study was its results in terms 
of mobility (table I). At admission, 141 (67.8 percent) of these individuals were 
in a wheelchair or were bedfast; at finding, those in wheelchair or bedfast 
were reduced to 67 (32.2 percent). Analysis of these figures revealed that of 
the original 75 bedfast at admission only 10 were bedfast at finding, and an ad- 
ditional 13 had regressed to bedfast status as a result of progressive or acute ill- 
ness, of whom 9 were presumably only temporarily hospitalized. 


TABLE I.—Mobility status 


Limited | Ambula- | Limited | Wheel 


Walking walking tion ambulation} chair 


Bed fast 


} 
At admission ll a a 2 | | 66 | 75 
At discharge ___- 4 29 { a8 6 
At finding -......- } ‘ ‘ 44 23 


The results of rehabilitation as reflected in mobility status were encourag- 
ing. But ability to move about is not the critical measure of ability “to live and 
to work with what is left.” The significance to a disabled individual of an in- 
crease in his freedom to move is something upon which it is diffieult to place a 
value. The common expression of these patients in trying to describe what re- 
habilitation has meant to them was, “It gave me freedom”; but the “thera- 
peutic goal” and the individual’s “occupational status” in relationship to his 
therapeutic goal are more definitive of rehabilitation results. The crux of any 
rehabilitation program is ability to work. 

At admission, there were 19 (9.1 percent) of these 208 disabled individuals 
eapable of employment or training outside of the home; anether 17 (8.2 percent) 
were capable of employment in the home; and an additional 2 cases (1 percent), 
while incapable of self-care, were capable of carrying on some work: a total of 
18.3 percent capable of some kind of employment. There were only 39 (18.7 
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percent) capable of self-care; 131 (63 percent) were not capable of minimal 
self-care or employment (table II). 


TaBLE II.— Therapeutic goal of 208 cases at admission and at finding 


At admission | At finding 


Total Percentage Total Percentage 


Total ue 100, 208 | 100.0 


Capable of employment 13 18. ° 3124 59.7 
Capable of self-care only 18.7 46 » 6 


Not capable of se l{-care 3 63 38 7 


1 Included 2 not capable of self-care but able to work. 
2 Included 4 not capable of self-care but able to work. 


At discharge, there were 98 (47.1 percent) capable of employment outside the 
home; another 22 (10.6 percent) capable of employment in their home, an addi- 
tional 4 (2 percent) while not capable of self-care were capable of carrying on 
some work; a total of 59.7 percent capable of some type of employment, as 
against 18.3 percent at admission. There were now 22.6 percent capable of self- 
care and only 18.7 percent not capable of minimal self-care or employment as 
against 63 percent at admission. 

Changes in therapeutic goal from admission to discharge and from discharge 
to finding were interesting. At discharge, there was improvement in therapeutic 
goal in 161 cases. It was static in 47 cases. From discharge to finding, the 
therapeutic goal had improved in 51 cases; in 123 cases it had remained static, 
and in 34 cases had regressed. From admission to finding, the therapeutic goal 
had improved in 149 cases, remained static in 52 cases, and had regressed in 7. 

The social and economic benefits of the increases in mobility and in function 
indicated by these figures are difficult to evaluate. Kconomic benefits may, how- 
ever, be estimated more explicitly from results of rehabilitation reflected in 
“occupational status” than from change in mobility and therapeutic goal alone. 

Information on therapeutic goal shows that at admission there were 38 in 
dividuals able to do some type of work. Of these 38, only 12 had been employed 
since disability and only 7 had been attending school or were in training; a total 
of 19, or 9.1 percent At finding, SO (38.4 percent) were employed or in training, 
an increase of from less than 10 percent to almost 40 percent—a 400 percent 
increase in the number of individuals able to do some type of work following re- 
habilitation training. But in 10 cases increased ability for self-care had 
released others for employment, and the release of hosiptal beds in 15 cases and 
the lightening of burdens of home care in 29 cases have definite economic as well 
as social value (table IIT). 


TaBLe III Occupational status of 208 cases at finding 


Occupational status tal Percent cupationa tus Total Percent 


Employed by others 111.1 Home-care facilitated 29 
Own business { 18,8 Hospital bed released 15 
In training ] 28.6 No benefit 20 
Unemployed 3 4 20. 2 Hospital care 12 
Others released for employ 

ment * 1.8 


1 29.9 percent at work 

238.5 percent at work or in training 

* There were 2 additional cases able to be employed but temporarily not available for work because of 
acute conditions not directly related to their disabilities 


It is difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy what the economic gains 
reflected in these figures are; but available figures on income of the 23 indi- 
viduals employed by others show that their combined incomes are approximately 
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$50,000 a year, with individual incomes ranging from $400 (three with part-time 
employment) to $6,000 a year (table IV). 


TABLE 1V.—Economic gains reflected by yearly earnings 


"2 


23 employed by others adie __. $50, 000 
Less 4 previously employed , ci aga ree et 

Net gain = = ‘ : 42, 800 
22. self-employed * ; 3 ” 70, 000 
Less 10 previously self-employed__ bi : . oo . 538,000 


Net gain i . C22 17, 000 


Potential earnings of 18 in school or training--——- . ‘. pid . 36, 000 


Total met gain kahit dienes ee --=- 95, 800 


There were four of these individuals, however, who had been employed 
since disability although further treatment or training was needed to overcome 
increasing physical problems to make continued employment easier or possible. 
Eliminating the income of these four cases, the total yearly income of the 
remaining 19 individuals was approximately $42,800. 

There were 22 individuals in the group operating their own businesses, with a 
total income approximately $70,000 a year. Among these 22 cases who were 
self-employed there were 3 who apparently had sufficient resources to maintain 
an adequate income even if unable to continue to be active in their businesses. 
In two of these cases (one of them a dentist), rehabilitation definitely affected 
the amount of their income by making active work possible; the third individual 
continued to carry on his business following disability although he was not 
capable of self-care. There were also seven additional cases in this group who 
had carried on businesses following disability and prior to rehabilitation. Elim- 
inating these 10 cases, the income of this group was about $27,000 a year. 

In brief, the income of 31 individuals who had not been employed since dis- 
ability (and, it seems safe to say, never would have been, without rehabiltation) 
was approximately $60,000 per year. The earning capacity of the 12 who had 
been employed since disability was improved and stabilized. 

There were 18 additional individuals in school or in training, 7 of whom had 
previously been in school, but needed rehabilitation treatment or training for 
continued attendance; in 11 cases training was made possible by rehabilitation. 
The earning capacity of these individuals can reasonably be estimated at the 
average of individuals already employed, which was about $2,000 a year. On 
this basis, the dollar value of the employment of these 49 individuals is approxi- 
mately $96,000 per year—representing production by individuals, the majority 
of whom would certainly never have been in the labor market again. 

The basic cost of rehabilitation of these 49 individuals was roundly $140,000— 
without including cost of surgery, appliances, etc. The amount of their income 
in 2 years would, therefore, liquidate the cost of their rehabilitation. Few 
investments pay so well. 

The potential value of the production of 42 unemployed workers is another 
economic asset created by rehabilitation treatment or training which adds to net 
value in assessing the worth of rehabilitation to the individual and the com- 
munity. 

Added to the actual dollar earnings of these 49 persons there were additional] 
economic gains from 17 individuals taking care of their own homes, only one of 
whom had been managing her home prior to rehabilitation. The value of the 
work of these 17 individuals doing housework is difficult to estimate, as is the 
value of increased ability in self-care which releases others and eliminates the 
charge of cost in homes and institutions. With regard to this last point it should 
be noted that at finding only 9 individuals were living ini institutions; of 17 in 
hospitals it appeared that only 9 would require continued custodial care. In 
other words, more than 90 percent of these severely disabled persons were 
capable of caring for themselves or capable of being cared for outside of an insti- 
tution, although at admission 75 of them, or 36 percent, were bedfast. 

In respect to gains from improvement in capacity to work, it should be pointed 
out, moreover, that the value of increased ability to produce among those em- 
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loved is compounded by this fact: Not only are they productive or potentially 
roductive; they are no longer costly charges on their families and communities. 
For example, one woman now practicing her profession was a patient in Gold- 
water Memorial Hospital’s chronic ward for over 4 years prior to being admitted 
o rehabilitation. Her rehabilitation training required between 4 and 5 months. 
She is now not only earning her living but releasing a costly hospital bed— 
which the medical record indicated she would have occupied to the end of her 
fe. The saving in this one case would pay for a great deal of “costly” re- 
abilitation. In another case, the patient had been in Goldwater Memorial 
Hospital for 6 years before being transferred to rehabilitation—and releasing a 
istly hospital bed. Ivery one of the cases in which ability to work was im- 
ved represents in varying degrees the same situation. 
Another broad measure of gain was defined by analysis of these data ac- 
rding to whether or not any identifiable benefit was received from rehabilita 
m even though there may have been no improvement in mobility status or 
herapeutic goal. This analysis revealed that in 90 percent of these cases such 
gains were made. If we eliminate 14 cases in which rehabilitation training 
is not completed, this figure is raised to 97.7 percent. 
In summary, the findings of this study provide substantial evidence that re 
abilitation does pay. Among the 208 cases, 90 percent received identifiable 
benefits; the number able to walk or ambulate to some degree rose from 32.2 
o 67.8 percent, and the number confined to wheelchairs and beds decreased 
from 67.8 to 32.2 percent; the number able to do some work increased from 
18.3 to 59.6 percent; the number incapable of even minimal self-care decreased 
rom 63 to 18.3 percent. Less than 10 percent of these severely disabled indi 
iduals were under custodial care. 
These findings provide proof that comprehensive rehabilitation offers an effec- 
ve solution to the grave problem of mounting disability in our society and re 
emphasize the responsibility of the rehabilitation movement to meet the chal 
enge of service which its power for service creates. To discharge this obligation 
there must be concentrated arid coordnated effort to expand and develop pro- 
grams of rehabilitation and to make evidence of the results of these programs 
vailable to the community. 


DEMONSTRATION PROJECT IN A MUNIcIPAL HOSPITAL 


The question “Does rehabilitation pay?” has been answered with a resounding 
affirmative at Gallinger Hospital, in Washington, D. C., where a demonstration 
project has been in operation for 2 years under the direction of Dr. Josephine J. 
Buchanan, Its story will be featured in a future issue of the Journal. Meanwhile 
we cite, from an article prepared by Dr. Buchanan for the Medical Annals of the 
District of Columbia (September 1952), certain facts and figures which serve the 
specific purpose of this special issue. 

The project represents, in its planning and execution, a joint effort of the United 
States Public Health Service (Division of Chronic Disease), the District of 
Columbia Vocational Rehabilitation Service, and Gallinger Municipal Hos- 
pital. When the chief of the new service began active duty, in September 1950, 
it was in a hospital which had no physical medicine or rehabilitation program, in 
a community which had little awareness of (@) how much of waste and loss is 
occasioned by disability and long-term illness, and (b) how much good can be 
accomplished by vigorous and intelligent mobilizing of existing resources. That 
is to say, the Situation was quite typical for the country as a whole. Typical, too, 
were the problems encountered: Finding hospital space, securing funds, staffing, 
procuring suitable but inexpensive equipment. Now, what of the results? 

During the first 3 months, treatment was given to 278 patients whose average of 
days in hospital at that time was 99.5. By the end of 1 year, 883 patients had 
been treated, and the average stay was 27.4 days. Six spinal cord injury patients 
whose hospital stay prior to the initiation of the service averaged 366 days (total, 
2.198) were discharged after a further stay averaging 145 days (total, 868). On 
the basis of a patient-day cost of $13.44, the hospital's savings, on these 6 patients 
alone, was $17,875 in a single year. 

Of the 885 patients treated, 538 were discharged as totally independent, 191 as 
partially so. Practically all of the former were able to find jobs without further 
assistance from Government agencies. A total of 50 persons, most of them “parti- 
ally independent,” were placed in employment, after counseling and training by 
the local Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 
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The total expenditure for services rendered was $58,501, an average per patient 
of $66.25. Dividends on this investment included: Tremendously reduced cost to 
the hospital ($122,485 for a single group, the 369 orthopedic cases) ; savings to the 
community through the tax savings represented, plus the economic and social 
contribution of citizens no longer disabled; and incalculable gains to individuals 
in terms of restored dignity, happiness, and general well-being. Shall we call the 
experimental first year a success? 


Mr. Wuirren. Thank you very much, Mr. Busbey. 














VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 
WITNESS 


JOHN RANDOLPH SMITH, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 









Mr. Bussry. We will now hear from Mr. John Smith, field repre 
sentative of the Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, I am here to testify. 

Mr. Bussey. We are glad to give you this opportunity to testify 
before the committee this mor ning, Mr. Smith. We will be happy to 
listen to or receive any statement that you have to make. 

Mr. Smirn. You will want my identification. I am John Randolph 
Smith, a native of the State of Georgia. I came to Philadelphia from 
Atlanta. Of course, my interest in ‘asking for an opportunity to ap 
pear before the committee is because I know this is the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and I am interested in thé progress of 350,000 blind 
individuals in the United States. Those are the figures that we use. 
My goal for more than 25 years has been for more training facilities, 
equal job opportunities for the 35,000 blind Negroes of the United 
States. 

Now, we are not certain, and certainly we do not believe that the 
figure of 35,000 is sufficient or adequate, because we know that due 
to the low economic standards of living of Negroes we believe this 
figure should be raised. And it is based on the fact that the Negro 


population totals 10 percent of the total population of the United 
States. 















Now, I think it is needless for me to review for the committee the 
fact that we have had a rehabilitation program since 1920, which was 
enacted by Congress and very little was done for the rehabilitation of 
the blind from 1920 until, we will say, 1937, when the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act was enacted for the blind and a department was set up 
in the Office of Education. 

Randolph-Sheppard Act, as you know, provided that blind 
persons can operate vending machines in Federal buildings free of 
rent. It was 1943 when Congress enacted a law known as the Barden- 
La Follette Act, which actually put some teeth, or some funds into a 
rehabilitation program. 

lt is my understanding that after the insistent request of Capt. 
Watson Miller. who at that time was Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, a special section was written into the act for the 
blind. And from this report a factual document, Public Law 113, was 
enacted. 

In 1944 an adequate State-Federal program for the rehabilitation 
of the blind came into effect. I believe that North Carolina was first 
to be allotted Federal money for the rehabilitation of the blind. 
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Now, we believe in our American democracy that all people should 
iave and enjoy the freedom of becoming all we are capable of, and 
[ believe that. possibly from neglect that in many instances in many 
States my people have not received adequate recognition of the serv 

‘es made available through the Federal-State programs for the blind. 

I do not want it to appear from my testimony that I am antagonistic. 
Neither do 1 want it to appear that I am selfish in my requests, but 
| must review some of the things which I have advocated and a few of 
ihe things that I have accomplished to get over to you factual evidence 
fo support my testimony. 

My hometown is Dawson, Ga., in southwest Georgia, and I was 
narried in 1937 and moved to Atlanta to go into business. Being a 
resident of a metropolitan area, I was interested in doing something 

n my capacity for the rank and file of whom I am a member. I got 
together a group of professional men and women and organized 
committee for the welfare of the colored blind of Atlanta, Ga. From 
this committee we formed an organization known as the Metropolitan 
Association for the Colored Blind. We started a center that provided 
recreation and leisure-time activities for the adult blind of the Atlanta 
metropolitan area. We carried this on for 2 years by contributions 
from interested persons and were able to get it into the Community 
Chest. 

In 1948 I made a visit to the office of Mr. Oscar Ewing, who was at 
that time the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, and dis 
cussed with Mr. J. Donald Kingsley these problems and my idea of 
how we could find a solution. 

On October 7, 1948, I was given a temporary 3-month contract to 
make a survey of the existing conditions of the Negro blind in the 
States included in the regional office of the Federal Security Agency, 
region No. 6, the office being at Atlanta, Ga. It was revealed to me at 
this time that at the expiration of this 3-month period I was to make 
a report of my findings, and whatever recommendations I thought 
would be valid would be submitted to Congress as a request for in 
reased appropriations to set up the program on a national level and 
to concentrate efforts:in the Southern States. 

At the expir ation of this temporary period I complied with this 
request, and I am not sure whether it was submitted to Congress, but 
the answer was that there were no funds available to give this matte: 
the proper consideration. At this point the group were at a low ebb 
and nothing was being done toward promoting a proper understanding 
of our group. 

Now, I have a copy of this report which I made of this survey. If 
Lam permitted, I would like to submit it for the record. 

Then, in 1950, when Mrs. Mary Switzer was appointed Director of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, it seems that she saw a copy 
of this report and sent down to Atlanta for me to come to Washington 
for a conference with her. 

On December 28 I was given another 3-month assignment on a tem- 
porary contract to promote interest for equal training facilities and 
more job opportunities for the competent and qualified blind Negroes. 
My first assignment was in the State of North Carolina. 

Now, in the program for the blind we have what is known as the 
business enterprise program from which the vending stands can be 
established in private businesses or public buildings. 


32602—53——26 
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The officials of the North Carolina State commission were very 
receptive to my approach and in the vending stand program in North 
Carolina we found that the commission was operating 85 vending 
stands and only 2 were operated by Negroes. 

Now, the officials say the reason they ‘did not have more Negro vend- 
ing sts inds in operation was they could not afford to set them up in 
a stand in the lobby of the post office building and the courthouses, 
or in the public buildings, ete. So my suggestion was that I be per- 
mitted to go over the State to locate the Negro hospitals and Negro 
colleges and schools. It was my opinion that these institutions would 
offer a large enough clientele to warrant the investment of a stand 
operation. 

In the State of North Carolina we found 12 Negro hospitals, 
Negro colleges, and we were able to get the consent of the officials, in 
cluding the board of directors of hospitals and colleges, to put into 
operation in the State of North Carolina, I believe, 9 vending stands 
operated by Negroes. 

Going back to my home State of Georgia, in Georgia we found only 
one vending stand operated by Negroes, and the opinion was just 
about the same as we found in North Carolina. We were able to put 
Negro operators of vending stands in the Negro colleges in Georgia, 
and in the hospitals, and we put vending stands in the Scripto pencil 
factory. 

That was a concern that employed approximately 400 colored girls 
and perhaps 100 white individuals who worked in the administrative 
end of the business. 

Now, for the training facilities. Since World War II, we have 
found that the officials and professional workers in the work for the 
blind had overlooked one factor in the training of the blind, and that 
was an adjustment program. So for the past 7 or 8 years much effort, 
time, and money have been and are being devoted to the establishment 
of rehabilitation centers for the blind. I believe today we have in the 
States where we have separate training facilities 6 rehabilitation 
centers for the Negro blind. 

I went back to Atlanta as representative of the Federal program for 
the blind and met with the board of directors of the Metropolitan Asso 
ciation of Atlanta, Ga., that was operating a recreational and leisure- 
time program for the ‘adult blind of that area and convinced them 
that we should do a more constructive job for our people in that area. 
We interested the board to the point that they went out and found 
suitable property which would give adequate floor space for the es- 
tablishment of a rehabilitation center for the Negro blind of Georgia. 

I believe that this property was purchased at a cost of $25,000. We 
today have a rehabilitation center for the Negro blind operating in 
Atlanta, Ga., exclusively under the control and management of the 
Negro organization. 

In May of 1952 when I was with the Federal services for the blind 
I went to Little Rock, Ark., to work on the State program for the 
blind. We found that a retired colored schoolteacher of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., had offered to the Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind her home 
as a gift to be used for a rehabilitation center for the blind, and this 
offer had been made 4 years previous to my coming to the State of 


Arkansas. 
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I spent 2 weeks in Arkansas getting together a committee of pro- 
fessional Negro men and women and requested this group to get busy 
and raise $90, 000 so that we could take advantage of the offer of this 
16-room brick structure. 

Now we have 335 professional workers in work for the blind through- 
out the State. There is always a lack of funds to educate and inte- 
grate Negro professional workers into this program. 

I want to ask the committee to make an investigation to see if there 
can be some concession made for funds to employ some Negro profes- 
sional workers in the work program for the blind. I believe that is 
the answer to the problem. 

Now, we do not ask for the fund to be earmarked to be used for the 
Negro workers. 

That is my request. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. The committee ap- 
preciates your very informative explanation of your experience in 
this field. I think that you are to be congratulated upon the wonder- 
ful work that you have been doing for your people. I, as chairman 
of the committee, will assure you “that your request will be brought 
to the attention of the proper authorities. 

Mr. Smiru. May I add this: That I did not come to appear to ask 
for a job for John Randolph Smith. I am only asking that some 
concession be made available for Negro profession: al workers to get 
into the program, because we know, especially in States where we have 
segregation, that the Negro workers are doing a good job and are not 
bringing any embarrassment to the Federal Government or the State 
administrations. I think that we have blind Negroes who can prove 


themselves as worthy as our sighted brothers in other fields of en- 


deavor. 
Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 


Wepnespay, Aprit 15, 1952. 
EMPLOYMENT-SEcuRITY ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 
H. FRED GARRETT, PRESIDENT, INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF 
EMPLOYMENT-SECURITY AGENCIES, AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
OF THE EMPLOYMENT-SECURITY AGENCY OF THE STATE OF 
IDAHO 
HAROLD CASH, INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT- 
SECURITY AGENCIES 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Garrett, will you identify yourself and Mr. Cash 
for the record, please ¢ 

Mr. Garrett. I am H. Fred Garrett, president of the Interstate 
Conference of Employment-Security Agencies, and I am also execu- 
tive director of the Employment-Security Agency of the State of 
Idaho. 

Mr. Bussey. You have a statement you would like to make? 

Mr. Garrett. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman, 
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STATEMENT OF H. FRED GARRETT 


First I want to express my appreciation, in behalf of the Interstate 
Conference of Employment-Security Agencies, for this opportunity 
to appear before your committee. 

The interstate conference is a voluntary association of administi 
tors of the unemployment-compensation and public-employment, 
service programs in each of the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia. 

In behalf of the 51 jurisdictions engaged in the operation of the 
employment-security program, I wish to speak in connection with 
the request now being considered by you for $213.6 million for admi 
istrative expenditures of the program during fiscal year 1954. This 
request, approved by the Bureau of the Budget, is substantially lower 
than the amounts estimated as necessary by both the Bureau of Em 
ployment Security and the States themselves. It does not allow for 
any new programs, makes an actual reduction necessary in employ 
ment-service activities, and makes little provision for constantly 
mounting costs of goods and services. The source of this Se 
tion is the revenue from the Federal unemployment tax, and this ta 
is expected to yield $282.4 million in fiseal 1954. 

All State employment-security agencies are mindful of their 
sponsl ibility to carry out the’ ir public duty at the lowest cost possible 
They must observe the mandatory requirements of their unemploy 
ment-compensation laws, however, and they must soe an acd 
quate system of public employment offices. Experience has demo 
strated that reductions by the Congress of amounts initially requests 
for appropriations result in insufficient funds which must be aug 
mented by supplementary appropriations. During the past 5 fisca 

rs there have been 7 such supplemental! appropr lations. 

Dependence on supplemental appropriations results in damage 
the program and less efficient use of funds, because almost all suc! 
suppleme ntal appropriations come late in the fiscal year. The uncer 
ainty as to the availability of funds ee ne planning im 
possible: and, to be on the safe side. it is often neces ary to curta 
essen fia) services. When the rae mental “ppropr lation come 
through late in the fiscal year, the curtailed services either cannot } 
ahi or, if they are restored, the cost is higher than would hav 
been the case if the services could have been maintained. Moreover, 
inadequate appropriations require State administrators to take short 
cuts in the claims-taking process, with the result that claimants for 
benefits cannot be screened properly to determine whether they are 
entitled to benefits. Thus, claimants not entitled to benefits receive 
them. Consequently, what may appear to be a saving in administra 
tive costs simply results in an increase in benefit costs. This increase 
in benefit costs does not show up in the Federal budget, since benefit 
costs are State costs. The important consideration is, however, that 
the improper payment of benefits brings disrepute to the whole em- 
ployment-security system. The Congress inevitably shares respon- 
sibility for this disrepute with the States. 

A continuation of this unsatisfactory condition may well develop 
even if all of the requested $213.6 million is made available and cer- 
tainly will occur if it is reduced further. 
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Much of the difficulty in operating State employment-security 
agencies lies in the unpredictable fluctuations of their benefit-claim 
load. The Congress has recognized this factor by its provision of a 
contingency fund to pay for ‘benefit-claims loads greater than orig- 
nally ‘anticipated. A considerable part of the value of such rec ogni- 
tion is lost unless initial appropriations for both the contingency 
fund and the basic budget are large enough to assure reasonable ade- 
quacy without, in most years, further supplementation. There is no 
risk attached to adequate appropriations as the States are not granted 
the funds unless workloads actually develop. 

In my opinion, the States will need more than the $213.6 million 
requested for fiscal year 1954 if the employment-security program, as 

e know it, is to be maintained at a level of satisfactory public service. 

Mr. Bussey. You are in contact with the various State directors of 

» State employment-security programs, are you not? 

“Mr. Garrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there not some frills in this program—activities 
that are not really necessary ? 

Mr. Garrerr. I do not know of any administrator that feels that 
there are. 

TESTING AND COUNSELING SERVICE 


Mr. Bussey. How about the testing and counseling service ? 

Mr. Garrett. The testing and counseling service is a part of our 
regular employment-service function. It is something that must be 
done, whether we call it by that name or not, if we are to render the 
type of service that our program was set up to accomplish. 


The testing is necessary to determine the aptitude of an individual 
who finds it necessary to enter the labor market for the first time, not 
knowing what kind of a job he would fit into and what kind of work he 
would bec capable of doing. 

We find that partic ularly true with students coming out of school, 
and with veterans returning from service and not previously attac hed 
toany job. 

Counseling is a part of the process of fitting people into jobs where 
they will render satisfactory service to the employer, where they will 
do the best work. You cannot, for example, place a person who may 
come in and register as a mechanic or a machinist without knowing 
something of his background. Frequently that leads to what might 
be called a counseling case. 

Testing and counseling has been set up more as a device of determin- 
ing how far we should go to find the cost element. We have had con- 
siderable trouble in financi ing during the year, and the question has 
arisen: How much does it cost to make a placement? So we make 
an analysis of the various components of the job that has to be done 
to make a satisfactory placement. That leads us to the field of testing 
and counseling. If we eliminated that by name, the functions would 
still have to be performed in many cases. 

The question might be raised: How far do we go in the testing pro- 
gram? There might be some difference of opinion, but I feel very 
sincerely it is something that cannot be eliminated if we are going to 
operate a good effective employment service. 
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SPECIAL EMPLOYER SERVICES 


Mr. Bussey. What about the special-employer services? Do you 
have special services you render to employers under this program ¢ 

Mr. Garrerr. We do have services that we re nder to employers. | 
think perhaps what you might: have reference to is when we go over 
with them the classifications of employees that they may need in bh 
recruitment programs. Again, that is a service that leads to maki 
placements of people who will render good service to the employer a 
who will be best satisfied in the jobs to which they are referred. 
attempt to make good placements from the standpoint both of 
employee and the employer. 


PLACEMENT OF VETERANS 


Mr. Buspry. What about your placement of veterans, and how dee: 
the Veterans’ Employment. Service tie into your work ? 

Mr. Garretr. We are required by law to give preference to veterans. 
We are also required by law to give veterans some special services 
Counseling is one of them. That, of course, is given special attentio: 

The Veterans’ Employment Service—I am speaking from experi 
ence in my own State—the Veterans’ Employment Service representa 
tive serves as a liaison, and he performs a necessary function. If hi 
were not there I would have to have some other staff member perform 
that function. He keeps in touch with the veterans’s organizations 
and acquaints them with the services that are available in our office. 

Very frequently unemployed veterans apply to their local Legion 
post, for example, for assistance. If that Legion post is familiar with 
the services of our office, they can refer those veterans to us for job 
placement assistance. The Veterans’ Employment Service representa- 
tive works with us to tell us the best technique in dealing with veterans’ 
problems. He has worked with our office in making contact with the 
separation centers, so that the veterans coming out of the service know 
of the services that are available to them in case they need help. 


EFFECT OF LIMITING STATE OPERATIONS TO PERCENTAGE OF TAX COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. What would happen if each State were required to 
operate within the three-tenths of 1 percent of taxes collected under 
this program in the State ? 

Mr. Garretr. Approximately 15. States would have to curtail their 
existing programs very severely, and I feel that that would be a very 
serious ‘thing. My State happens to be one of those. We serve quite 
a large segment of agriculture, and agriculture, while it pays no tax, 
might be termed as getting a free ride, but it does not work out that 
way, because many of our workers work part of the time in agriculture 
and part of the time in covered employment. If we were not covering 
the agricultural placement field, many of those workers would become 
claimants and might draw benefits against the wages earned from 
covered employment at a time when agriculture needed help. So by 
serving the entire group we have a better overall service. 

Actually, employment services were originally established to cover 
the entire field. That was before unemployment-compensation laws 
were passed. It was on a matching-fund basis, and the purpose was 
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to serve the unemployed worker, and I think we should continue to 
ook upon our employment office as being a place where an unemployed 
worker may apply for work; and, unless we have a listing of all the 
bs available in the area, we cannot best serve the unemployed 
worker. 

So, I feel it would be a serious mistake to limit each State to the 
three-tenths-of-1-percent tax collection. 

Another thing that would occur: There is a considerable mobility of 

ibor. People cross State lines. Under the present arrangements 
there are reciprocal State agreements for handling claims between 
States. If each State were operating on its own tax collections, it 
would be reluctant to handle a claim for another State, and I think 
that might be one of the things that could cause a breakdown of the 
whole system. 

I am very much opposed to federalization. I think the States ought 
to run this program, and I fear that the limitation of operating within 
three-tenths of 1 percent collected in a particular State would be the 
longest step in the direction of federalization we could take. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Foearry. No questions. 

Br. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Garrett and Mr, Cash, for 
appearing before our committee. 

Mr. Garretrr. We want to thank you for the opportunity of ap 
pearing. 


Wepnesbay, Aprin 15, 1953. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


RALPH H. LAVERS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSION, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 

CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Bussey. Will you identify yourselves for the record, gentle- 
men ¢ 

Mr. Orson. My name is Clarence H. Olson, assistant director of 
the national legislative commission of the American Legion. I have 
with me Mr. Ralph H. Lavers, director of the national economic com- 
mission of the American Legion, who generally takes care of such mat- 
ters as this. If it is agreeable with you, at this time Mr. Lavers will 
take over. 

Mr. Bussey. Anyway you wish to proceed. 

Mr. Lavers. Rather than read this statement, I will submit it for 
the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RateH H,. LaAvers 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Appropriations Subcommittee; on 
behalf of the American Legion, I wish to express our appreciation to the subcom- 
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mittee for the privilege of presenting our views relative to the appropriations for 
the Veterans’ Employment Service and to reiterate our recommendations to 
previous sessions of Congress as to the necessity for the continuation of this 
service and recommendations as to the amount, in our judgment, will be required 
for the proper functioning during the coming fiscal year for that Service. 

Dollar for dollar, there is no comparable Federal agency that can equal the 
results produced by the small force of the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

Since 1947 the Veterans’ Employment Service has experienced reductions in its 
staff from 795 positions to 163 as of December 31, 1952, this being slightly over the 
number of empleyees in this agency prior to the beginning of World War II. 
Since July 1951 the staff of the Veterans’ Employment Service fell from 2538 to 
163. During this same period the monthly discharge rate of the Armed Forces 
has been steadily increased, with approximately 80,000 being discharged monthly, 
which has increased the workload in the local Employment Service offices. 

The Congress, in enacting the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (GI 
bill), pronounced in title IV, in creating the Veterans’ Employment Service, that 
it was the object of the Congress to provide an “Effective job-counseling and 
employment-placement service for veterans * * * so as to provide for them the 
maximum of job opportunity in the field of gainful employment * * *.” This 
was reiterated when the Congress passed the Korean Assistance Act (Public Law 
550), and an effective job-counseling and employment-placement service would be 
denied them if the Congress approves any further reductions recommended in the 
appropriations of the Veterans’ Employment Service. You cannot reduce the 
Veterans’ Employment Service personnel with the veteran group increasing and 
keep the promise made to them when Congress passed the aforementioned acts. 

I do not of necessity care to go into the history of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service as many of you gentlemen are familiar with this through your years of 
serving in the Congress of the United States; however, we are fearful that the 
young men and women returning from the Armed Forces will be denied the 
privileges in job counseling and placement unless the Veterans’ Employment 
Service is strengthened. 

While it is the primary functions of the State employment services to provide 
this service to the returning men and women, the Veterans’ Employment Service 
is charged with the supervision of veterans’ benefits by the State employment 
service, and over the years of experience I can say that if it were not for the 
watchful eye of the Veterans’ Employment Service, veterans would be lost in 
the labor market without proper recognition. 

We have even heard that the Veterans’ Employment Service is a duplication ; 
however, this is not true, and in my humble judgment, after watching this pro 
gram operate for the past 10 years, it is an augumentation of service welcomed 
by the State directors of employment services who are operating efficiently and, 
in many cases, has assisted them in getting recognition from employers who 
otherwise have been reluctant to use the public employment services. 

It has been asked what the results would be if this service was discontinued, 
and we of the American Legion, and I, personally, by my own observation, would 
say that it would be a catastrophe to the young men and women returning from 
the Korean conflict and for those serving faithfully in the wars in which this 
Nation has been engaged. 

I am not going to bore you with statistics as to what this service has accom- 
plished, as I feel that is a function of the head of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service itself, but I can refer you to the statement of Mr. Perry Faulkner, Chief, 
Veterans’ Employment Service before the Senate Subcommittee on Labor and 
Federal Security Appropriations, March 30, 1953, outlining four major programs 
which the Veterans’ Employment Service, and its field representatives, must 
carry out during the next fiscal year. 

The American Legion sponsored the formation of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service when the Wagner-Peyser Act was adopted in 1933. At that time it was 
evident that the veteran who had served in World War I was not getting recog- 
nition by those charged with the public employment services, therefore, the 
Veterans’ Employment Service was established to see to it that the veterans were 
given a rightful opportunity in the field of gainful employment. When World 
War II came along, this service, at the request of the American Legion was 
expanded and as I have mentioned before has been all but annihilated within 
the past 2 years and this we feel leaves a question of doubt as to the ability of 
the Veterans’ Employment Service to carry out the mandates of Congress as 
set up under the laws giving employment preference rights to veterans, and 
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with the returning of over a million men and women from the Armed Forces 
within the next year sincerely must be on an astringent basis due to the differen 
il in age, as those returning from the Korean conflict are in that age group 
vho have never had job experience, and inadequate counseling upon leaving the 
{rmed Forces could place them in a position which might handicap them for 
eir entire future. Therefore, the American Legion urges that the appropria 
on Of $1,119,000 requested by the Veterans’ Employment Service, through the 
epartment of Labor, be appropriated to carry out this very worthwhile service 
r the men and women who have so faithfully served their Nation in time of 
mergency. 
I again wish to express my sincere thanks and appreciation on behalf of 
vself and the American Legion to the members of this subcommittee for thei! 
msideration of our stand on this important matter 


STATEMENT OF RALPIT H, LAVERS 


Mr. Lavers. The American Legion, being sponsors of the Veterans’ 
‘mployment Service, are deeply interested in it. We realize there are 
uts to be made. However, the appropriation for Veterans’ Em 
ployment Service has been so small, we are back with the figure we 
ad in 1989 as far as personnel is concerned, and we have 80,000 vet- 
erans a month coming out of the Armed Forces. that we feel the ap 
propriation for Veterans’ Employment Service should be maintained 
asitisatthistime. We would like to see the figure of $1,119,000 main 
tained for this year, which is the same figure they had for 1953. 

Mr. Bussey. Are you familiar with the reasons back of some reduc 
tion in employees of the Veterans’ Employment Service recently / 

Mr. Lavers. No; I am not. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I have a letter in my file regarding the elimi 
nation of one of the men in the Chicago office. I have been so busy 
on committee work that I have not had time to get in touch with Mr. 
Goodwin, but I wondered if that was brought to your attention. 

Mr. Lavers. Is that Kelly? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr, Lavers. He was put on the staff built up to take care of unem- 
ployment compensation for veterans, and when that appropriation 
was cut he was taken out of Washington, sent back to Chicago, and 
placed in the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

Mr. Bussey. Isee. Any questions, Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Foearry. I think Mr. Lavers summed up the situation very well 
ina few words. I think it isa good program and should be continued. 

Mr. Lavers. We would like to see it continued. Many times the 
employment services in the States have not been able to get jobs for 
veterans, while the people in the Veterans’ Employment Service could 
get them jobs. The Veterans’ Employment Service was built up i 
i933 when we only had World War I veterans, because they were 
being given the runaround, and we feel they have done a good job. 


COUNSELING SERVICE 


There is another thing coming up, and that is counseling serv- 
ice. Unless there is someone to watch it and see that it is carried out, 
it will not be done. The Veterans’ Employment Service has watched 
that and seen that the veterans were taken care of very well. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course I do not have to explain to you my interest 
in the Veterans’ Employment Service. 
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Mr. Lavers. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. But just to satisfy myself, I took the trouble of mak. 
ing a rather detailed inspection of how it was being run in the Chicago 
office under Col. Herman Weimer, and when I finished I was satisfied 
that that office was doing a splendid job. 

Mr. Lavers. He is one of the finest men in the country. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpnay, Apri 20, 1953. 
Micratrory Lanor ProgramM—BoureAv oF LABor STANDARDS 


WITNESS 


DR. ELEANOR M. HADLEY, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE FOR FAIR LABOR STAND- 
ARDS 


Mr. Bussey. We are ple ased to have Dr. Eleanor M. Hadley, Wash 
ington representative of the National Consumers League for Fair 
Labor Standards, before the committee. 

You may proceed Dr. Hadley. 

Dr. Haptey. I am Eleanor M. Hadley, Washington representative 
of the National Consumers League for Fair Labor Standards, an 
organization founded over 50 years ago for the purpose of arousing 
consumers’ interest in their responsibility for conditions under which 
goods are produced and distributed, and through investigation, edu 
cation, and legislation to promote fair labor standards. On the mi- 
gratory problem, the league has a long record of its keen concern with 
this issue. 

A word on my own background, I was a staff member of the 
prea Truman’s Commission on Migratory Labor and last year 

vas with the Labor and Labor-M: anagement Relations Subcommittee 
of the Senate Labor Committee handling the staff work on the migra- 
tory labor hearings and bills. 

For the greater part of the last two decades, the United States has 
been faced with a labor shortage for seasonal work in cotton, fruits, 
and vegetables, and sugar beets. Each cultivation and harvest season 
newspapers headline growers’ concern over the adequacy of their 
labor supply and recurrently delegations make their way to Washing- 
ton to demand something be done to relieve these crises. Only 
last week on the floor of the House in debate on H. R. 3480 was the 
Nation again warned of the labor crisis facing these growers. 

Evidence of this labor shortage is to be seen in the certifications 
made by the Secretary of Labor. Since 1943, the Secretary has been 
making official certifications of labor shortages for cotton, fruits, 
vegetables, and sugar beets and has been authorizing the Attorney 
General to admit contract labor into the United States for work 
on them. 

If we take the number of foreign contract workers employed in the 
United States at seasonal peak as indicative of the extent of our 
shortage, we find that in 1943 we were short 45,000 workers, in 1944 
we were short 91,000, in 1945 we were short 92,000, in 1946 we were 
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short 69,000, in 1947 we were short 95,000, in 1948 we were short 43,000, 

1949 we were short 108,000, in 1950 we were short 90,000, in 1951 
we were short 125,000, and in 1952 we were short 150,000. 

By this index it will be noted that shortages have been greater since 
the end of World War IT than during those war years. No doubt 
nereases in 1951 and 1952 are seen to reflect the Korean war, but it is 
noteworthy that with the number of persons in our services today but 
one-fifth of World War II figures, we claim to be needing two-thirds 
again as man foreign workers ‘for these crops. 

Now, the National Consumers League has given much study to this 
manpower problem on these crops. The league is unable to reach any 
other explanation for this shortage than that of labor standards. It 
may of course be that the certifications of the Secretary of Labor give 
a somewhat exaggerated picture of the problem but to admit this is 
not to deny that growers of cotton, fruits and vegetables, and sugar 
beets face a real problem in assuring themselves of an adequate, 
reliable labor supply. 

Members of this committee do not need to be reminded that in the 
market place, supply is related to price. The higher the price offered 
for a commodity, the greater will be the supply that is put on the 
market. Expressing this in labor terms, we may say that the more 
attractive the terms and conditions of employment, the greater will 
the number of workers be who will offer their services. What the 
certifications of shortage made by the Secretary indicate is that the 
employment offer made by the growers of these crops is below that 
which is required to attract sufficient American workers. 

Surprising as it may seem, however, we do not know how to offer 
better standards for employment on these crops. Notwithstanding the 
fact that employment needs are brief, that timing is uncertain, “that 
needs are widely scattered and are frequently in areas lacking housing 
and social facilities, some of our growers have learned how to m: ake 
attractive employment offers without jeopardizing their position in 
the market. They have learned how to overcome what constitutes 
major drawbacks to the recruitment of American workers. 

Important among the drawbacks to the recruitment of American 
workers are: 

Earnings: Although wage rates may not compare too unfavorably 
with alternative employment, earnings are the product of the wage 

rate times the amount of employment. American workers average only 
about 30 percent full employment in this work. 

Housing: Much housing in areas using American workers is inade- 
quate to unfit. A State inspector of a major migratory labor State 
described the standards for migratory housing to be “reasonable pro- 
tection against the weather. 

Child-care facilities: American workers travel in family groups. 
Inasmuch as both parents work and frequently the older children 
there is urgent need of child-care facilities for the smallest ones. Only 

rarely is provisions for this made. 

Workmen’s compensation: Although the use of tractors and other 
machines, of knives and other cutting tools, of high ladders, and of 
noxious gases in fumigation, as well as the truck tr ansportation of 
workers on farms and to and from work, have all contributed to make 
the accident rate in agriculture one of the highest, most American 
workers are not covered by workmen’s compensation. 
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Given the peculiarities of the employment base in these crops, it 
requires more chem good will for growers to learn how to make attr 
tive employment offers. Certain growers, however, have learned a 
to do this, Such growers have learned how: 

To provide a guarantee of earnings: Growers employing Puerto 
Rican workers provide a guarantee of 160 hours of employment in ea: 
4-week period. Growers employing Mexican workers guarantee thre: 
quarters full employment for the contract period which averages 5 | 
6 months, but may run up to 18 months. 

To provide decent housing: Growers employing contract work 
guarantee decent housing to the workers. 

To provide workmen’s compensation: Growers employing contra 
workers provide workmen’s compensation. 

The foregoing illustrations will serve to indicate we have much mor 
knowledge of how to improve labor standards for employment in thes 
crops than we areusing. The tools exist, but they are not being widely 
employed. It seems apparent to the National Consumers League that 
more effective dissemination of this knowledge is called for. 

Dissemination of labor standards information is the very functio 
of the Bureau of Labor Standards. It is the agency of the Govern 
ment charged with the responsibility of making such information 
available to growers, workers, State legislators, State administrators, 
civic and other interested groups. 

Now the administration has asked that $156,000 be granted to the 
Bureau of Labor Standards for the purpose of tackling the manpower 
problem in cotton, fruits and vegetables, and sugar beets. The Con 
sumers League believes that this committee could make a very real 
contribution to the solution of the difficult employment problem by 
granting the administration’s request. 

The league believes that an appropriation to the Bureau for this 
work is fully in keeping with the desire of this administration to keep 
responsibilities to the maximum extent possible at the local level. The 

sureau of Labor Standards is not an operating agency. It is a service 
agency which has as its purpose the pooling of information. It exists 
to enable local groups to profit by whatever progress has been mad 
elsewhere in the country on the problem which they may be tackling 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Dr. Hadley 

Any questions, Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Buper. I am a new member of this subcommittee. Would you 
give me a little more of the background of the National Consumers 
League for Fair Labor Standards? I am not familiar with it. Who 
are the officers of the league and how is it financed and so forth. 

Dr. Haptry. The league is financed entirely by personal contribu- 
tions to it. Dr. Howland Lathrop of New York City is the President 
of it and Mrs. Thomas McAllister of Michigan is the chairman of 
the board. Dr. Slichter of Harvard University is a member of the 
organization; Senator Paul Douglas is a member of the council. I 
would say the officers of the organization are largely drawn from 
people interested in social welfare issues. 

Mr. Bunce. Who are some of the major contributors 

Dr. Haptry.I could not answer that, but it is arene personal 
contributions; it is not organizations which contribute to the financing 
of the National Consumers League; it is individuals. 
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Mr. Buper. Who are some of the individuals who contribute? 

Dr. Hapiey. I would not be able to answer that question adequately 
for you. The membership fee, has, for many years, been $2 a member 
and various people give larger donations. I, tmyself, have never seen 
the list of anual contributions to it, so, I would not be able to answer 
the question, but I do know it is not through organizations, but 
through personal, individual contributions that the money comes. 

Mr. Buper. Who has the list of the people who have contributed 
ind the amounts which have been contributed ? 

Dr. Haptey. I should presume that it would be Elizabeth Magee, 
who is the general secretary of the league, with headquarters. in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Bunce. How large an office do they maintain in Cleveland and 
other places ? 

Dr. Hapiey. I have never visited the Cleveland office. I, therefore, 
could not properly answer your question. Elizabeth Magee is the 
head of that office and, making a guess, I would say there probably 
are 5 or 6 people in the office assisting her. Here in Washington 
there is an office only for the legislative session and I am its representa- 
tive here. 

Mr. Buper. Does the league publish any pamphlets or publications 
of any kind? 

Dr. Hapiry. Yes; it puts out a bulletin on a quarterly basis. 

Mr. Bunce. I suppose that is published in Cleveland, too, is it not? 

Dr. Haptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buper. What is the name of that ? 

Dr. Haptery. It is just called The Bulletin. 

Mr. Bupee. What subjects does it cover ? 

Dr. Haptey. Any subject which the league is interested in. Actu- 
ally, in the last 2 years the league has concentrated its efforts on this 
migratory labor problem r: ather heavily. It is also, however, actively 
interested in child labor, social security, industrial safety, wages and 
hours. For example, I recall at the time of the passage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, it was very active in that legislation. 

Mr. Buper. Do you have a membership list of the people who pay 
the $2 for menabecehip | 

Dr. Haptey. I do not, personally. Elizabeth Magee, who is general 
secretary, has that. 

Mr. Buper. Do you have annual meetings? 

Dr. Haptey. Yes. The annual meeting Tast year was here in Wash- 
ington in May. The meeting was at the Willard Hotel. It consisted 
of a morning program of different speakers, a large luncheon gath- 
ering, and a business meeting. 

Mr. Buper. How many people attended that meeting? 

Dr. Haptery. As a guess, I would say that there were probably about 
80 people during the morning meeting and, maybe, 150 or 200 at the 
luncheon; something of that sort. 

Mr. Buper. Those are the ones who pay $2 each as annual dues? 

Dr. Haver. Yes; and I daresay there were guests who had been 
invited by members, or by Miss Magee, who is the general secretary. 

Mr. Buper, What officers were elected at that time? 

Dr. Haptey. I am not able to answer that question for you, because 
I did not stay for the business part of the meeting, which followed the 
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luncheon. I think most of the office terms, however, are greater than 
l year. It is my impression that there were a few vacancies, but only a 
few. 

Mr. Bunce. Do you know of anyone who has contributed any sizable 
amount of money ¢ 

Dr. Haptey. No; I do not personally; no, sir. 

Mr. Buper. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. In appearing here this afternoon, are you appearing 
here, speaking for the National Consumers League in behalf of this 
question ¢ 

Dr. Haptey. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. That isall. Thank you very much. 


Wepnespay, Aprin 15, 1953. 
GUIDANCE AND PreRSONNEL ServicE—OFFrICcE oF EpucaTion 


WITNESSES 


DR. MITCHELL DREESE, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 

DR. MAX BAER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 

DR. JOHN GUSTAD, MEMBER, COUNSELOR TRAINING COMMITTEE, 
DIVISION OF COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE, AMERICAN PSYCHO 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey, Dr. Dreese, will you identify yourself and your col 


leagues for the record, please, so the record will show who is present / 

Dr. Dreese. My name is Mitchell Dreese. I am representing the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association and also the Division 
of Counseling and Guidance of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. 

The gentleman on my immediate left is Dr. Max Baer, who is presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 

My other colleague is Dr. ian Gustad, of the University of Mary- 
land, who is representing the National Vocational Guidance Associa 
tion and also the Division of Counseling and Guidance, American 
Psychological Association. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have a statement you would like to make to 
the committee ? 

Dr. Dreese. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. You may proceed. 

Dr. Drerse. On April 9, 1952, the six staff members of the Guidance 
and Personnel Services Branch of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation were advised that the Branch was abolished, effective that 
date, and the positions in it, therefore, vacant. The four individuals in 
the Branch employed on the vocational education payroll were given 
separation notices effective May 16, 1952. The two persons whose 
presence there resulted from the am: ugamation order of February 9, 
1951, were ordered to report to the Division of State and Loeal Se hool 
Systems the next morning. This action came as a complete surprise 
to the staff and to the profession: al associations interested in guidance 
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and counseling. May I add that this service has been in effect since 
1938 and had been the coordinating counseling and guilding activities 
throughout the country. 

The American Personnel and Guidance Association appointed a 
committee to investigate the circumstances pertaining to the slenlinb 
ment of the branch, consisting of Mitchell Dreese of George Washing- 
ton University, Carrol L. Shartle of Ohio State University, and Ed- 
nund G. Williamson of the U niversity of Minnesota. The committee 
conferred with Commissioner Earl J. McGrath and requested him to 
inswer, in writing, 10 questions pertaining to the elimination of the 
Service. The re port of the committee is herewith attached. The rea- 
son advanced by Commissioner McGrath was that a reduction in vo- 
cational education funds made it necessary for him to eliminate cer- 
tain services and that he had decided that the guidance and personnel 
services should be dispensed with. This action was dise ‘retionary with 
the Commissioner, for the Guidance and Personnel Services Branch 
iad not been singled out for criticism by the House committee and 
there was no suggestion that this Service be eliminated. The commit- 
tee refused to regard the Commissioner’s explanation as adequate and 
irged him to retain at least a skeleton staff in the Branch until a more 
comprehensive guidance organization could be constituted in another 
division. ‘This recommendation was not acted upon favorably. 

Subsequently, the four staff members, who had been given separa 
tion notices, were transferred to other divisions and all of them are 
still in the employ of the United States Office of Education, so that 

o overall economy was effected. 

In September 1952, Commissioner MeGrath called a conference of 
representatives of interested professional associations and they urged 
that immediate action be taken to reconstitute a Guidance and Per- 
onnel Services Branch in the United States Office of Education. 
Later in the fall at a meeting of the National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, the Commissioner was again 
urged to take immediate steps in regard to reconstituting a Guidance 
Branch. A year has passed since the Branch was eliminated and no 
concrete steps have been taken to reconstitute it. This is a matter of 
orave concern to the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
which is composed of the following divisions: American College Per 
onnel Association, American School Counselors Association, National 
Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, and Student Personnel Asso 
ciation for Teacher Education. I should like to add it is also a matter 
of great concern to the division of counseling and guidance of the 
Ameri ican Psychological Association, of whic ‘h I am president. 

As a result of avolishme nt of the Guidance and Personnel Services 
Branch, the guidance movement in education has suffered a serious 
setback which ean be remedied only by recreating a branch in the 
United States Office of Education which will provide stimulation 
and national leadership to those who counsel the youth of the Nation. 

We. therefore, recommend: (1) That a Guidance and Personnel 
Services Branch be immediately reconstituted with personnel already 
on the staff of the United St ites Office of Education, and (2) that ade- 
quate budgetary provisions be made available to establish a branch 
commensurate In size to its national responsibilities in this field. 
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Our concern is with the boys and girls and the college students of 
America. We represent the counselors who advise these young peo- 
ple concerning their choice of occupation, how to make goodein schoo] 
and how to make good judgments while in school, and we have bee: 
accustomed to look to the Office of Education for leadership and help, 

I have been in this field for 25 years as a counselor and trainer jn 
guidance up here at George Washington, and I know how indebted to 
the Office of Education I have been. We are very much at a loss to 
understand why this service should be eliminated. The reason ad- 
vanced by the Commissioner was that of economy. I happen to know 
that after that notice was given, the travel budget for the Division of 
Vocational Education was increased from $35,000 to $50,000 during 
the past year, and they have not been able to spend that. Iam advised 
that from $8,000 to $18,000 of that will be left as surplus. 

So we feel the situation requires pretty careful scrutiny. 

Mr. Bussey. Briefly, tell us about the makeup of these various as- 
sociations you speak of, starting with the American College Personne! 
Association. 

Dr. Drerse. That is composed of counselors of colleges and unive1 
sities, deans of men and deans of women, deans of students, directors 
of student personnel services, those who provide program services 
other than curricular to help young men and women get the most out 
of their college education in tabulating their life plan. 

Mr. Busrey. What would be the approximate membership of that 
association / 

Dr. Drersr. Approximately 100, I would say. 

Dr. Barr. The American College Personnel Association now would 
he close to 1.300. 

Mr. Bussey. What about the American School Counselors Asso- 
ciation ¢ 

Dr. Drersr. That is a new division with a membership of approxi- 
mately 400. 

Mr. Bussey. What constitutes the membership of that association ? 

Dr. Drerse. They are all counselors, mostly from elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Mr. Bussey. What about the National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers? 

Dr. Drersz. That is composed of State directors of guidance, city 
directors of guidance, and those who are engaged in training coun 
selors on the job throughout the country. 

Mr. Bussey. And the National Vocational Guidance Association ’ 

Dr. Drexse. That is the largest of these organizations. It has a 
membership at the present time of about 6,500. It is composed of 
school counselors and counselors from the United States Employment 
Service, Veterans’ Administration, and other organizations that advise 
with young people and more mature folks as well concerning their 
vocational plans. : 

Mr. Bussey. And the Student Personnel Association for Teacher 
Education ? 

Dr. Dreese. That is those who are engaged in teachers colleges 
primarily and who are advising students in preparation to be teachers. 

And may I add that the Division of Counseling and Guidance of 
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the American Psychological Association has a membership of 800, and 
they are leaders in guidance work throughout the country, usually 
holding positions of rather high responsibility. 

Mr. Bussey. Do these various associations have a coordinating 


committee ¢ 

Dr. Drerse. This is the coordinating committee in regard to this 
particular project. 

- Mr. Bussey. I mean among their own fields. 

Dr. Drersr. Well, the APGA is the overall coordinating organiza- 
tion for all of the other associations except the Division of Counseling 
ind Guidance, which is a separate organization. 

Mr. Busrzy. Do you wish to have this report incorporated in the 
record as a part of your testimony ¢ 

Dr. Dreese. Yes, sir: I think it would be well to have that in- 
corporated in the record. 

Mr. Bussry. This “Report of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association Committee To Investigate the Abolition of the Guid- 
ince and Personnel Services Branch, Vocational Education Division, 
U. S. Office of Education,” will be inserted in the record without 
objection. 

If there are no questions, thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Dr. Drerse. Thank you. 

The report submitted for the record by Dr. Dreese is as follows: ) 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN PENSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE THE ABOLITION OF THE GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICES BRANCH, 
VOCATIONAL EpUCATION DIVISION, UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


On April 9, 1952, the staff of the Guidance and Personnel Services Branch was 
summoned 1 by 1 by the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education and 
the Personnel Officer and advised that the Branch was abolished and the posi- 
tions in it, therefore, vacant. The four individuals in the Branch employed on 
the Vocational Education payroll were given separation notices effective May 
16, 1952. The two persons whose presence there resulted from the amalgama- 
tion order of February 9, 1951, were ordered to report to the Division of State 
and Local School Systems the next morning. The committee has been informed 
that neither the Chief of the Branch nor any of his personnel had been consulted 
or warned of this action before it took place or been summoned to an interview 
with any superior officer since. The reason for abolishing the Branch given to 
the staff was that the budget for 1953 required a reduction in force. 

On April 23, two members of your committee, Mitchell Dreese and E. G. Wil- 
liamson, had a conference with Commissioner Earl J. McGrath and the follow- 
ing members of his staff: James C. O’Brien, Assistant Commissioner for De- 
fense-related Activities, and Director of the National Scientific Register, Wayne 
O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner, Division of State and Local School Systems, 
and Ward Beard, Acting Head, Division of Vocational Education. We were 
cordially received and assured by the Commissioner that he welcomed the op- 
portunity to explain the reasons why he had abolished the Branch. In the 
course of an hour’s exploratory conversation, it became apparent that there were 
many questions pertinent to the action that needed to be clarified. The Com- 
missioner agreed to answer in writing any questions we wished to submit and 
expressed the hope that wide distribution would be given to his replies. To 
save time, the ten questions were first submitted by telephone on April 24 and 
then clarified in writing on April 25 after a telephone conversation between the 
Commissioner and the Chairman of the Committee. The April 29 reply of the 
Commissioner to the ten questions raised, along with his letter of transmittal, 
is herewith attached. 

“Question 1.—In our conference yesterday, you stated that the Guidance and 
Personal Services Branch was being closed as of May 15, 1952, because the 
House of Representatives had yoted a substantial reduction in the Vocational 
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Education budget for 1952-53. Please give us the pertinent facts concerning 
this budget reduction. What was the extent of this reduction and how does the 
Vocational Education budget for 1952-53 compare with 1951-52?” 

“Commissioner's answer.—The report of the House Appropriations Committee 
set a figure of $500,000 for salaries and expenses in the Division of Vocationa 
Education in the fiscal year 1953. Since this figure is considerably below the 
current rate of expenditures for the Division of Vocational Education it became 
necessary to make some reduction in staff to bring the total expenditures for 
salaries and expenses in 1953 down to the figure of $500,000. Moreover, the 
committee recommended in its report that the additional staff needed to carr 
on the activities of the School Assistance Program established under Publix 
Laws 815 and 874 be secured from funds made available by reduction in staff in 
the Divisions of Vocational Education and Higher Education.” 

Committee comment.—The comparative figures requested are not provided, but 
in our conference with the Commissioner, it was learned that the reduction in 
vocational education funds from the previous year was $50,000. Apparently the 
House Appropriations Committee Report referred to is that from this committer 
to the Committee of the Whole of the House of Representatives, printed in March 
1952. The entire reference to the matter at issue is contained on page 7 of that 
report, and reads as follows: 

“The committee believes there is a demonstrated need for more funds for this 
activity (the school-assistance program) and recommends that funds be trans 
ferred from activities where the need is not so great. Funds can be transferred 
from the supervision of vocational education since this work will be reduced with 
the elimination of distributive education. Additional small amounts can be trans 
ferred from such activities as services to higher education institutions, with no 
serious impairment of essential functions.” 

Again— 

“* * * Tt will be noted that the appropriation earmarking not less than $500,000 
for this work (supervision of the vocational education program) has been re 
tained. This will enable the Division to carry on its regular work and complete 
a thorough study of the program in each State for the purpose of determining 
not only where the States may have deficiencies but also to determine where 
there may be weak points in the administration at the Federal level. * * * The 
committee expects to go into this matter (the Hardy report) when the next 
request for funds is before it.” 

The Commissioner here is directed to save money from distributive education 
and from higher education, but no economy in the Guidance and Personnel Serv 
ices Branch was suggested. Your committee has learned that 1 professional 
position and 1 stenographer have been eliminated from the Business Education 
Branch. Two professional positions have been saved from the whole Higher 
Education Division. But 5 professional positions and 3 stenographic positions 
were abolished from the Guidance and Personnel Services Branch. The House 
committee obviously intended the Division, during fiscal 1953, to carry on its 
regular work and complete a thorough study of the program as well as to deter- 
mine where there may be weak points in the administration at the Federal level. 
The Guidance Service, now 14 years old, is certainly one of the regular activities 
of the Division. 

“Question 2.—Why is the Branch being eliminated at this time, instead of wait 
ing to see what the 1952-53 budget will be when acted upon by the Senate and 
the Senate-House conferees?” 

“Commissioner's answer.—It is a well-known fact that the Congress is under 
tremendous pressure to keep expenditures in all departments of the Government 
within reasonable limits. In eliminating these positions I was acting in the spirit 
of the recommendations of the House committee and in accordance with my con- 
viction growing out of the hearings in the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
that a reduction in salaries and expenses would have to be sustained by the 
office in the fiscal year 1953. Moreover, under Federal regulations at least 30 
days’ notice must be given Federal employees prior to the time of their release 
from the payroll because of budget restrictions. In addition, these employees 
are entitled by law to be paid for all their accrued annual leave at the time they 
are dropped. If the office had continued the eliminated positions it would have 
entered the next fiscal year operating at an expenditure rate which would eventu 
ally have created a deficit.” 

“Information has just reached me that the Senate Appropriations Committee 
has decreased by $28,000 further the reduction in the item of salaries and ex- 
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penses. This does not mean a further reduction in the guidance services, but it 
does confirm the earlier actions taken in regard to these services.” 

Committee comment.—Apparently the Commissioner’s advance information as 
to the likely action of the Senate was well founded for the only budget increase 
for vocational education in the Senate is specifically earmarked for distributive 
education. What might have happened in the Senate if the friends of Guidance 
had had time to exert legitimate political pressure for an increase in budget 
for Guidance can only be guessed at. 

“Question 3—Why isn’t this anticipated budget cut in vocational education 
being spread throughout the division of vocational education instead of being 
absorbed by the Guidance and Personnel Services Branch and distributive edu- 
cation?” 

“Commissioner's answer.—Federal funds for vocational education are appro- 
priated primarily and specifically for education in agriculture, home economics, 
trade and industry, and distributive occupations. States maintain their guid- 
ance programs from funds appropriated for these fields. For each of these 
fields the Division of Vocational Education maintains a branch staffed with 
specialists. None of these branches is adequately staffed to do all that needs to 
be done in the respective fields. To have reduced personnel in these branches and 
to have retained the guidance branch would have been contrary to the spirit 
and purposes of the Federal vocational education acts. The Guidance and 
Personnel Services Branch in the Vocational Division, as well as the vocational 
guidance programs in the States, has been justified on the basis of a service to 
the programs in agriculture, home economies, trade and industry, and distribu- 
tive occupations fields.” 

Committee comment: Bulletin No. 1, Administration of Vocational Education, 
revised 1948, the official Federal guide for all reimbursed vocational pro- 
grams, gives a very different picture of the position of guidance services in reim- 
bursed programs from that implied in the answer to question 3. 

The justification of guidance services in Bulletin No. 1, page 81, is stated in 
part, as follows: 

“* * * the selection of the persons to be trained and their vocational adjust- 
ment are among the requirements for a successful program of vocational educa- 
tionand * * * a vocational guidance program is necessary for modern selection 
and adjustment methods. It follows, therefore, that a program of vocational! 
guidance is an essential factor in a vocational education program.” 

Further— 

“The vocational guidance program is designed to result in efficiency in edu- 
cation and training, both for the individual and the school, and to improve the 
chances of the individual for progress and satisfaction in his occupation.” 

And further— 

“They (guidance services) do not recruit for any phase of education or train- 
ing, but aid the individual to make an educational plan which will lead to an 
attainable vocational objective from the standpoint of enlightened self-interest 
and understanding.” 

It will be noted that guidance services have not been justified on the basis of 
service to the programs in agriculture, home economics, trade and industrial, and 
distributive fields. They have been justified on the basis of service to individuals, 
a purpose clearly discernable in the programs adopted by the various States. 
For these purposes the Division of Vocational Education has maintained a branch 
staffed with specialists since 1938. Since Bulletin No. 1 states specifically that 
these services are “an essential factor in the vocational education programs,” 
the answer to question 3 seems quite inadequate. It is common practice in the 
Federal service in the face of a budget reduction to maintain at least a reduced 
staff in all essential services rather than to completely eliminate a service. As 
further evidence of the opinion of professional vocational educators there is 
submitted in part a resolution adopted by the American Vocational Association 
at its annual convention in December 1951, as follows: 

“That the existing and growing status of vocational guidance has lead to a 
general recognition of vocational guidance as a fifth constituent category of 
vocational service to the youth and adults of this Nation.” 

“Question 4.—What effect will closing the Guidance and Personnel Services 
Branch in the United States Office of Education have on the allocation of Federal 
funds to the States for the promotion of guidance services? Since the Office of 
Cducation has decided to expand no vocational education funds for guidance 
services, isn’t it likely that the States will follow the example?” 
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“Commissioner's ansiwer.—Abolishment of the Guidance and Personnel Services 
Branch will have no effect on the allocation of Federal vocational education 
funds to States. The allocations are made for education in agriculture, home 
economics, trade and industry, and distributive occupations. Guidance is not a 
factor in the allocation. Funds granted to the States for vocational education 
are available for vocational guidance services. The traditions of the United 
States leave education to State and local control, a policy which I as Commis 
sioner of Education completely endorse. Whether the States wish to inaugurat: 
or discontinue guidance services is a matter within their own discretion. Since 
funds are available and may still be used for such services within the States, | 
would hope that States will choose to continue guidance services. Several 
States are maintaining guidance programs without the use of Federal funds 
even though available.” 

Committee comment.—The allocation by State boards for vocational education 
for guidance services has been directly influenced by the Federal pattern to the 
extent that the 40 or more States which have made plants for this allocation 
have been brought to this point of view only through field services on the Federal] 
level. Without these there would have been no allocations in the past, and it is 
conceivable that those in the future will steadily diminish. 

“Question 5.—In the event a State continues to use vocational-education funds 
for guidance services, who at the national level will monitor the expenditure of 
these funds, as required by law? 

“Commissioner's answer.—The Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion and members of his administrative staff have the responsibility for deter 
mining that expenditures for vocational guidance are made in compliance with 
the provisions of the Federal vocational-education acts.” 

Committee comment.—Directives issued by the Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education and made available to State officials have indicated that he 
personally and members of his administrative staff have been concerned only 
with Federal-State relationships and administrtive problems which cut cross 
all areas of vocational education. These directives further have in detail dele- 
gated to the branches the determining of specific compliance with law and the 
policies, and what has been called the program review of quality elements in 
using funds. These last two factors depend essentially on professionally quali- 
fied supervision. With the abolition of the Guidance and Personnel Services 
sranch, there is no qualified supervision in this field in the Vocational Division 
of the Federal service. 

The Hardy report, on page 8 under the heading, “Observations and Conclu- 
sions,” has the following statements which bear on this problem : 

“Such procedures as do exist in the Division of Vocational Education are not 
adequate for effectuating a sound program review.” 

We believe that this statement obviously does not refer only to administrative 
matters. 

Again— 

“Furthermore, there is ample evidence of poor administration with insufficient 
supervision and followup of authority delegated.” 

It further says under “‘Recommendations”’— 

“It is strongly urged that the Division of Vocational Education revise its in- 
ternal structure and procedures * * * to perform readily and competently the 
duties with which it is charged * * * through the maintenance of a closer 
relationship with the States through periodic visits of qualified professional per- 
sonnel for regular program analyses and reviews ; and 

“Through a more effective method of determining whether professional person- 
nel meet the qualifications as set forth in the State plans.” 

Since the elimination of the only professionally qualified branch in the field 
of guidance in the Division makes these particular recommendations impossible 
to carry out with respect to guidance services, it is difficult to see how adequate 
program review can be maintained. 

“Question 6.—Does the inactivation of the Guidance and Personnel Services 
Branch in the Division of Vocational Education mean that there will be no guid- 
ance unit in the Office of Education or is it planned to reconstitute it in another 
division? 

“Commissioner's answer.—There are now, and will continue to be, specialists 
in Guidance and Personnel Services in the Division of State and Local School 
Systems and the Division of Higher Education. As you know, top representa- 
tives of the guidance profession had requested the Commissioner of Education 
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ore than a year ago to remove vocational guidance from the Division of Voca 
tional Education and establish a more rounded guidance program in another 
division of the Office. The present plan is to build up such a rounded and full 
program of guidance services as rapidly as resources become available. In the 
meantime the specialists mentioned above will give advisory and consultative 
services in their respective fields. They will be available for technical advisory 
services on vocational guidance matters.” 

Committee comment.—The specialist in the Division of Higher Education 
represents no addition to or subtraction from guidance and personnel services 
He has been and will continue to be confined to personnel problems in institutions 
of higher learning. 

The guidance services to be provided in the Division of State and Local School 
Systems consist of 1 specialist in tests and measurements and 1 specialist in 
counseling, pupil personnel, and work programs. However competent these two 
individuals may be, their separate functions can scarcely furnish adequate advis 
ory and consultative services * * * and also technical advisory services on 
vocational guidance matters. 

This committee does not know, and has not been informed, of any official rep 
resentation of guidance and personnel associations which have requested to 
make, or have made, any report to the Commissioner of Education. A few indi 
viduals have been consulted to express individual opinions, but no official recom 
mendations have been sought. The committee is unaware of any individual 
recommendations to abolish the Guidance and Personnel Services Branch 
although sentiment has been expressed to incorporate it into a more rounded 
program in another division of the Office. The committee does not question 
the Commissioner’s sincerity in his desire to establish a more rounded guidance 
program in another division as rapidly as resources become available, but is 
dubious as to when and how this can be accomplished. Congressional limita 
tions limit the filling of vacancies to a fraction of the previous number en:ployed 
and current general budget reductions in the Office of Education will make it 
extremely difficult to reestablish guidance posts in the next fiscal year. The 
current action, therefore, sacrifices the present guidance setup and offers onl) 
a sincere hope that it may be reestablished at an early date. The normal course 
of action would have been to retain the present program in reduced force until 
it could be incorporated in a broader guidance organization in another division 

“(mestion 7.—What is to happen to the present incumbents in the Guidance 
and Personnel Branch? 

“Commissioner's answer.—Under the civil-service system employees released 
through a reduction in force are considered for any positions which exist in the 
Federal Security Agency for which they are qualified when such positions are 
vacant, or filled by persons with lower retention status. Every effort will be 
made to place these individuals in appropriate positions. I should add, however, 
that the Congress of the United States, when it reduces budgetary items in order 
to make a saving for the taxpayer or, as it did in this instance, instructs an 
administrative officer of the Government to reduce an operation in scope in 
order to improve or strengthen another (the activities carried on under Public 
Laws 815 and 874) rightly expects the administrative officer concerned to make 
a bona fide effort to carry out the intentions of the Congress. I intend to do 
this,” 

Committee comment.—lt is reassuring that every effort will be made to place 
the present incumbents in appropriate positions, in conformity with civil-service 
regulations. Your committee plans to follow up to ascertain to what extent 
they are transferred to suitable posts. Unless their equities are given due con 
sideration, it may be extremely difficult to induce qualified personnel to accept 
a guidance position in the United States Office of Education. 

“Question 8—Have any professional associations or committees been consulted 
in regard to the inactivation of the Guidance and Personnel Services Branch? 
What coordination with professional associations concerned is contemplated in 
regard to future plans for guidance services in the United State Office of 
Education? 

“Commissioner's answer. -Budget reductions directed by Congress do not pro- 
vide sufficient time to make any widespread consultation possible. I have, of 
course, from time to time over the past months had informal conversations with 
members of the profession about the guidance program of the Office. Many 
opinions have been expressed, as I have said, to the effect that the present 
service was fragmented and wrongly located. Though the present actions 
require a reduction in the scope of the guidance work in the Office, the location 
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of the remaining service in the Division of State and Local School Systems and 
the Division of Higher Education, constitutes the basis for a future development 
of the full service which I believe the profession desires. In the development of 
the plans for the future of guidance in the Office of Education I expect to appoint 
a representative committee of the profession.” 

Committee comment.—It is encouraging that the Commissioner plans to for- 
mulate future plans in consultation with a representative committee of the pro- 
fession. Occasional informl conferences with individuals selected for con- 
sultation are no substitute for official representation from the professional soci 
eties concerned. The Occupational Information and Guidance Service was es- 
tablished in 1938 largely due to the efforts of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association and the professional societies rightly feel that they have a stake 
in the guidance activities of the United States Office of Education. 

“Question 9.—Would it serve a useful purpose, if the professional associations 
concerned exercised immediate pressure through the usual political channels to 
have the House cut in vocational education funds restored in the Senate and acted 
upon favorably by the House-Senate conferees? 

“Commissioner's answer.—We do not advocate that outside groups bring pres 
sure upon Congress to restore budget cuts. The chairman of both committees 
have specifically directed us not to encourage such immediate pressures. At 
the time budget hearings are held, congressional appropriation committees usu- 
ally afford professional groups and others the opportunity to express their views 
on programs,” 

Committee comment.—The Senate has already acted on the budget for the 
Office of Education and it is now too late to make an attempt to restore budget 
cuts for the coming fiscal year. 

“Question 10.—Were there any considerations other than the likely budget 
reduction which caused the Guidance and Personnel Services Branch to be 
closed? Was this change made because of dissatisfaction with the quality of 
the service or the qualifications of the present incumbents? 

“Commissioner's answer.—I have stated above the reasons for my action in 
abolishing the Guidance and Personnel Service Branch. You will note that they 
are based on administrative and fiscal considerations ; not on any other grounds.” 

Committee comments.—The Commissioner is emphatic in stating that the 
Branch was eliminated solely on administrative and fiscal considerations. Despite 
rumors to the contrary, this must be accepted as the official explanation. The 
committee, therefore, deemed it unnecessary to secure evidence concerning the 
quality of the service and the competency of the present staff. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Because of a $50,000 reduction in the 1952-53 budget for vocational education 
in the United States Office of Education, Commissioner Earl J. McGrath has 
made an administrative decision to abolish to Guidance and Personnel Services 
Branch immediately and has given separation notices effective May 15, 1952, to 
Harry A. Jager, Royce Brewster, Walter Greenleaf, and Frank L. Sievers, who 
have been paid out of vocational education funds. The decision to affect the 
total economy by eliminating the Branch along with distributive education 
was purely discretionary with the Commissioner for in neither the House nor 
the Senate was there any criticism of or objection to the guidance service. In 
fact, the House appropiration act states specifically that 

“While the committee recommends some reduction in the funds for supervision 
of the vocational education program due to a drop in workload, it will be noted 
that the appropiration language earmarking not less than $500,000 for this 
work has been retained. This will enable the Division to carry on its regular 
work and complete a thorough study of the program in each State with the 
purpose not only of determining where the States may have deficiencies, but also 
to determine where there may be weak points in administartion at the Federal 
level.” 

Commissioner McGrath has taken the position that the interests of vocational 
education are best served by eliminating the supporting guidance service in the 
United States Office of Education rather than absorbing the cut by effective 
economies across the board in the Vocational Education Division. He has 
stated categorically that the Branch is being abolished purely on fiscal grounds 
and that he has no criticism of the quality of the guidance service or the compe- 
tency of the incumbents. He has expressed his continuing interest in guidance 
and has promised to establish a comprehensive guidance service in another 
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division as soon as budget permits. In view of budget restrictions and political 
uncertainties, it is difficult to estimate when or if this will occur. 

Che elimination of the Guidance and Personnel Services Branch is of grave 
encern to guidance workers throughout the country. It has been a symbol of 
he importance atached to guidance in the United States Office of Education 

d has coordinated the programs of guidance conducted in the various States 
under vocational education funds. Should the divisions of vocational education 
in the States follow the example of the United States Office of Education and 

efuse to use any vocational education funds for guidance purposes, many of 
the State programs of guidance will soon disappear, with consequent loss to 
vocational education and the students its serves. When a substitute program 
of guidance on a broader base than vocational education is in immediate prospect 
in the United States Office of Education, many friends of guidance would look 
kindly on a transfer of some of the guidance functions of vocational education 
to such a new unit. But, until that time, we now lose what we have worked 
so hard to establish during the past 15 years and gain only assurance from the 
Commissioner that at a later date we shall again have a Guidance Branch in 
another division of the United States Office of Education. 

We therefore recommend that in the interests of continuity of our present and 
past guidance program: 

(1) APGA make an immediate effort to induce the Commissioner to reconsider 
is action and maintain at least a skeleton staff in the Branch until a more com- 
prehensive guidance organization may be constituted in another division. 

(2) In the event the Commisioner refues to reconsider his action, an appeal 
be made to his Administrator, Oscar Ewing, to change the decision. 

(3) In the event no favorable action is obtained, friends of guidance and 
personnel services in the House and Senate be requested to investigate why such 
aun essential service as guidance was eliminated. 

(4) An edited draft of this report be disseminated immediately by the most 
appropriate media among the members of APGA, so that guidance workers may 
be informed concerning the situation. Immediate action is necessary for after 
May 15, the Guidance and Personnel Services Branch will no longer be in 

existence. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MITCHELL Dreese, Chairman. 
CARROLL L. SHARTLE. 
B. G. WILLIAMSON. 


Wepnespay, Aprin 15, 1953. 
VocATIONAL EpucATION 


WITNESSES 


C. M. MILLER, STATE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
TOPEKA, KANS. 

M. D. MOBLEY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Miller, will you identify yourself and your asso- 
ciate who is here with you this morning? 

Mr. Mixer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you 
know there is an organization for just about every human field of 
endeavor, and there is one for vacational education known as the 
American Vocational Association, an organization of about 30,000 
members—teachers of vocational subjects and administrators. I hap- 
en to be the State director of vocational education in Kansas and am 
ere representing the American Vocational Association, as well as 
the State board for vocational education in Kansas. 

I think you know Dr. Mobley, who is executive secretary of the 
American Vocational Assocition, 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have a statement for the committee? 
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Mr. Mitzer. I have a prepared statement; yes, sir. It will take 
about 20 minutes to read. It is very important to us, but I do not want 
to impose on your time too greatly. I shall not insist on reading ey: ry 
word of it, but I would like to leave it with you and hope you wil] 
read it. 

Mr. Bussey. We will insert it in the record at this point, and the: 
you feel free to summarize it for the committee, if you will. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


The first public high schools in this country met the needs of youth for classica 
and academic education. For a century and a half those same schools, without 
great change, continued to meet the needs of a highly selected few, and schoo] 
men diligently developed a philosophy of education and tradition that set its 
roots deep into the educational consciousness of a growing America. That 
philosophy, developed slowly, became so much a part of American democracy that 
its effect endures. It is well that it does, for education is so important to Ame 
can democracy as to be almost sacred, and should not be too easily diverted from 
its course. 

We in vocational education do not condemn those who cling to the educational! 
theory that all education can be acquired with equal results to the individua 
by reading books. We praise them for it, because they force vocational education 
to prove its worth as it inches forward, step by step. 

By the turn of the century, public secondary schools had increased greatly in 
numbers, and even greater in enrollments. By reason of this great increas 
thousands of young people, with widely varying interests and educational needs, 
came into our public high schools and it became evident that a greater variety of 
educational offerings should be made available to them. To liberalize and extend 
these offerings without doing violence to our academic traditions presented 
problem of no small proportions. 

After a thorough study by a commission consisting almost entirely of laymen, 
the first of the several vocational education acts was passed in 1917, just 36 
vears ago. 

Pursuant to the provisions of that act, it became the task of those charged 
with the responsibility of administering vocational education to inaugurate a 
program which would “develop citizens who work as well as play: produce as 
well as consume; create as well as appreciate. Vocational education for youth 
and adults is playing a major role in reaching these objectives.” 

To accomplish these objectives and secure acceptance of the whole concept 
of vocational education across this country and overcome the inertia of a century 
and a half is too much to be accomplished in the 36 years we have been working at 
the job. We are in desperate need of continued support of Federal and State and 
local cooperation. The Federal Government and State government and the local 
community are about equally concerned with the vocational education of youth, 
for one cannot be a citizen of one without being a citizen of the other two. On 
cannot make a contribution to one without making his contribution to the other 
two. One cannot serve one without serving the other two. A young man, for 
instance, Who grows up in Altamont or Garden City, Kans., or Mason City, Iowa 
or Grand Island, Nebr., may find his lifework in Detroit or Chicago or Cleveland 
or New York, in which case his vocational education becomes a matter of Federal 
and State, as well as local concern. 

As exhibit A of this presentation, I offer a letter from President Eisenhower, 
dated September 27, 1952, in which he says, among other fine things, ‘““The wealth 
of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw materials.” Of course. 
society needs trained minds for planning and management, and so forth, but it 
also must have skilled hands. Without the work of skilled hands it is impossible 
to build a building or a ship or an airplane or a farm tractor or a farm terrace 
or produce a bushel of coal or a gallon of gasoline. Specifically, it is the business 
of vocational education to train skilled hands and these skilled hands produce all 
the wealth that supports everything in Government, including vocational edu 
eation 

A representative of a great producing industry said, in my hearing the 
other day, that “Only a strong people can be free and only a productive people 
can be strong.” Vocational education teaches people to produce, 

Scientific and technological developments have come simultaneously with 
vocational education. No one can say to what extent each contributed to the 
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other, but by the same token, no one can deny that each has contributed to the 
other. Without vocational education scientific and technological advance could 
not have come so rapidly. 

Pursuant to that thought, we are reminded that during World War II voca- 
tional education was called upon to train workers for the production of war 
equipment and materials. More than 10 million men and women availed them- 
selves of this training. Not long after the close of World War II the president of 
the Boeing Aircraft Co. said in a public meeting in his hometown of Wichita, 
Kans., that during a single month of the war 139 B—29’s were produced in this 
country and 100 of them were produced in the Wichita factory. He added, sig- 

iticantly. “I shudder to think how much longer it would have taken us to get 
nto production without the contribution of vocational education.” 

In this connection it is pertinent to recall that immediately following World 
War II Russia launched a tremendous program of vocational education in which 
they enrolled half a million boys and girls at the beginning, and by 1948 had 
trained 314 million skilled workers in vocational schools. At that time Russia’s 
Ministry of Labor planned greater emphasis on vocational training. 

\t this very moment, “Our strength among the nations of the world depends 
upon our ability to maintain a high level of productivity. This will be possible 
only through increasing the skill and efficiency of the labor force and improved 
efficiency on the part of business, industry, and agriculture.” 

The appropriation for which we ask will be used for the promotion and support 
of a program of vocational education in agriculture, homemaking, trade subject, 
distributive education, and guidance. 


AGRICULTURE 


The farmers of this country are confronted with the job of producing food and 
fiber for a population that is increasing at the rate of 24 million per year. 
It is admitted that at the moment there are surpluses in some commodities 
but half or more of the people of the world are hungry, and we may feel 
secure in the thought that we could never cease to produce surpluses. We must 
remember, however, that there are slim possibilities of increased acreage. In- 
creased production, when accomplished, must be by greater efficiency. People 
who are hungry are in that condition for 1 or 2 reasons. Kither they do not 
know how to produce sufficient of their needs, or their land has become so eroded 
and depleted that it is incapable of producing enough food. 

America’s strength among world powers lies largely in its ability to produce 
food and fiber. American industry is immediately dependent upon American 
agriculture. 

As the business of farming becomes more complex, with all its problems of soil 
conservation, disease and insect control, machinery maintenance, and business 
management, it becomes necessary that men who till the soil be trained for that 
job. 

Furthermore, this country spends vast sums of money maintaining agricultural 
colleges whose business it is, by experimentation and demonstration, to develop 
a scientfic approach to the most basic of all industries—agriculture. These 
developments are useless until they become the working capital of the man who 
tills the soil. And teaching vocational agriculture to high-school boys who use 
the home farm as their laboratory is one of the most effective ways to bridge the 
gap between the college and the farmer. 

A prominent farmer of our State said the other day that a good course in voca- 
tional agriculture, under a well-prepared teacher, was more valuable to a boy who 
really intended to farm than a course in an agricultural college, for a college, 
of necessity, tends to specialize too much for general farming. 

The Future Farmers of America is an organization of boys enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture. There are 353,00 of them in this country. It is an organi- 
zation in which boys learn to assume the responsibilities of men and to become 
useful, producing citizens. 

Any reduction in the amount of money made available for vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture will inevitably result in a reduction in the number of schools 
and a return to academic courses for the farm boys who now profit so largely by 
vocational agriculture. 


HOMEM AKING 


The most important values in the business of homemaking are intangibles, 
but of tremendous importance. All the durable satisfactions of life center largely 
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around the home. Homemaking is a basic industry and education for home and 
family living is essential to happiness and to progress in our society. Home- 
making is that part of education which has for its major purpose the preparation 
of youth and adults for satisfying personal, home, and community living. 

Crime and delinquency costs the Federal, State, and local governments large 
sums of money. Not all of crime and delinquency is traceable to unhappy home- 
life, but happy, satisfying homelife does much to prevent it. Every individual 
has an interest in some kind of a home. It may be ever so humble, or ever so 
palatial. Still, it’s home and exerts an influence. 

A democratic homelife prepares individuals for living in a democratic society. 
Indeed, the home is the springboard from which members of a democratic so- 
ciety go forth to their tasks of production and distribution, and even war, if 
need be. 

Indeed, it is the homes of America for which our fighting men fight. 

Scientific and technological developments affect the home quite as much as in- 
dustry, and the homemaker needs training in the business of buying and using the 
gadgets that are thus put at her command, and then the profitable use of the 
time she has left from her homemaking activities. 

Future Homemakers of America is an organization of girls enrolled in home 
economics. It is one of the youth organizations of this country in which girls 
learn many of the things that are so essential to good citizenship. There are 
nearly 345,000 of them seattered all over this country. That is enough to make 
a difference in the direction our country make take. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Without the stimulus of Federal funds and Federal consultative service, local 
communities would operate a poor substitute for real vocational education. It 
would not command the respect of workers in any area. 

Graduates of trade schools advance rapidly in industry to positions as fore- 
men and shop superintendents. They become the leaders in industry. Besides 
their training in skills, they have training in attitudes toward their responsibility 
as workers among other workers. They have training in citizenship. Enough 
of them in any labor force will make it a much more effective labor force than 
one composed of men, all of whose training has been acquired within the industry. 

Small industries, and there are many, draw their labor force from trade 
schools and depend on the trade school to upgrade workers so that they advance 
in their many vocations. 

Only very large industries can afford to set up training programs without out- 
side help, and society pays even then. 

In one community in our State we spent $7,500 training workers for the air- 
craft industry and within a year that industry had paid those workers $1,353,- 
600. The income tax those workers paid to the Federal Government compen- 
sated many times for the money spent for their training. 

The apprenticeship system, so effective in early industry, went out with the 
coming of scientific and technological changes. It has come back, to a certain 
extent, but it can no more come back to its full effectiveness than you could 
fit a Cadillac engine into an old-fashioned buggy. 

Workers often seek employment, only to find that they must come back to 
the trade school and acquire some skills before they have any marketable 
usefulness. 

The displacement of older workers has brought that group back into classes 
for adults in order that they may keep themselves self-supporting and off 
relief rolls. 

School enrollments are on the increase, and will continue so for several 
years. Local communities of our State are hard pressed, and will be even 
more hard pressed in the years ahead, to maintain just the legally required 
school subjects, without any thinght of vocational education. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


More people are employed in distributive occupations in our State than in any 
other area. Distributive education has become popular with youth and their 
parents and with businessmen. We are often told by businessmen that this 
is the best thing in the whole school program. 

Distributive education serves occupations in which 30 percent of our total 
population is employed. Of the 62,000,000 workers in the United States in 
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1950, nearly one-third were in distributive occupations. From 1938 to 1950 
distributive education increased from 36,000 to 364,000 enrollees. 

Distribution has been and continues to be one of the major problems of our 
society. Commodities rot while people are hungry because distribution breaks 
down. 

Three out of five small businesses fail before the end of 5 years because of 
untrained management. Distributive education trains in the essentials of 
operating a business. When a business fails, not only the individual loses, but 
the Government suffers loss of income. 


GUIDANCE AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


It is as important to an individual that he find the vocation best suited to 
his interest and abilities as that he be trained in the skills of his vocation. 

There are two problems closely related to vocational education that confront 
each youth at some time: 

1. Occupational choice. 

2. Occupational adjustment necessary to successful and satisfying employ- 
ment. 

Each youth will be in a better position to solve these problems if he has the 
advantage of a functioning guidance service program at his disposal. In- 
dividuals who are not able to solve each of these problems are not able to make 
their optimum contributions as worthy citizens, efficient workers, and intelligent 
members of a democratic society. 

These returns may be expected from the expenditure of vocational education 
funds for guidance, keeping in mind the current Federal Vocational Education 
Act: 

1. A guidance program places the emphasis on the problems and needs of the 
individual. 

2. A guidance program should help individuals better to understand them- 
selves—their interests, aptitudes, special abilities, and their limitations—in re- 
lation to the requirements of different occupations. 

3. As schools help pupils discover their real interests, needs, and abilities, 
they and their parents will insist upon the schools’ providing an enriched and 
diversified program. 

4. A functioning guidance program develops improved school and community 
relationships. 

The solution of the problems and the receipt of the returns listed above are 
essential to the well-being of any educational program and especially a program 
of vocational education. 

CONCLUSION 


Finally, in times of economic stress persons charged with the responsibility 
for fiscal affairs look for opportunities to save money. In that process two ques- 
tions immediately immerge. First, is it essential to continued well-being? Sec- 
ond, can the budget be adjusted to include it? 

Surely vocational education has demonstrated its worthiness to be continued. 
Millions of American youth and adults have profited largely by it. Millions more 
will profit in the years ahead. The value of vocational education is so well 
known that there should be no argument on that point. 

The question remains, can we afford it? If the country can afford billions 
for war, it can afford a few millions for vocational education. We are asking 
youth these days to make tremendous sacrifices. Youth fights our wars. Because 
the coutnry relies so heavily on them, it owes them an opportunity to get train- 
ing for the vocation of their choice. 

We in vocational education have been diligent in teaching youth that there is 
no other country in the world that comes close to affording the opportunity for 
youth that this country affords. For the country to withdraw a part of those 
opportunities could have the effect of dulling the edge of their faith in the 
country that needs them so badly and needs them strong. This is an extrava- 
gance of morale that our country can ill afford. 

The States of this country spend many millions of dollars annually in order 
to afford a college education for 15 percent or maybe 20 percent of youth. Are 
not the other 80 or 85 percent who do not go to college entitled to some training 
for the vocation in which they will find their usefulness and in which they will 
render their service? Vocational education is designed to meet their needs and 
vocational education should become, in very real truth, the people’s terminal 
school. 
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Society will pay for the training of skilled hands, whether it pays in the 
orderly, efficient, and satisfying arrangement of cooperation between school and 
industry, or whether it pays in the more expensive and less satisfying arrange 
ment of allowing youth to get its training in the haphazard catch-as-catch-can 
plan of entering industry untrained. 

Every good citizen wants government to operate economically. Every good 
citizen wants all extravagance taken out of government. Every good Citizen 
wants taxes reduced, if taxes can be reduced without curtailing services that 
are absolutely vital to the future of our country. We in vocational education 
believe it is false economy to withdraw funds which will mean so much to s 
many in such a critical time. 


Orrice o¥ Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
New York, N. Y., September 27, 1952. 
Mr. C. M. MILier, 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Dear MR. MILLER: I understand you would like to have from me a brief stats 
ment which you might use in the October issue of several publications dealing 
with vocational education. You are free to use the following: 

“One of the greatest things about the United States is the fact that it has 
achieved the highest level of mass education in history. This American system 
has many unique and valuable phases, among the most important of which are 
the land-grant colleges, the experiment stations, the vocational education pro 
gram in high schools, the county agent system, and the Future Farmers and 
1-H programs. 

“The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw ma 
terials. Our magnificent system of vocational education is constantly develop- 
ing increased understanding of raw materials, and is helping to develop the 
skilled hands and the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials inio 
useful wealth. 

“Qne thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for genuine 
understanding and cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and local agencies. 
Here, the Federal Government is a helpful partner, not an officious boss. That 
is how it should be.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Mr. Mitier. My statement begins with the very earliest. education 
in this country. The first public high schools in this country were 
provided to meet the needs of people who required an academic educa- 
tion, and this persisted for 150 years. Then there was a time, about 
the turn of the century, when we found ourselves with a greatly re- 
duced number of high schools and a greatly increased number of 
students, students with divergent interests. Soon after the turn of 
the century, it occurred to educators that there should be a liberalizing 
and expansion of the school offerings. It became our job in vocational 
education, after the enactment. of the Smith-Hughes law in 1917, to 
set up a type of education that would develop citizens who work as 
well as play, produce as well as consume, create as well as appreciate. 
And vocational education, we think, has given a pretty good account 
of itself with respect to those objectives. 

As exhibit A, I offer to this committee a letter that came to me from 
President Eisenhower, written last September, and I want to read it 
if I may. He says: 

One of the greatest things about the United States is the fact that it has 
achieved the highest level of mass education in history. This American system 
has many unique and valuable phases, among the most important of which are 
the land-grant colleges, the experiment stations, the vocational education pro- 


grams in high schools, the county agent system, and the Future Farmers and 
4-H programs. 
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And this next paragraph we think is very pertinent: 

The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw 
materials, 

We need managerial and planning abilities developed, but without 
the work of skilled hands we could not build a building or a ship or an 
airplane or an automobile or a farm terracer or a tractor, produce a 
ton of coal or a gallon of gasoline. It is the business of vocational 
education to train those skilled hands, and the skilled hands produce 
all of the wealth in the world which supports everything in govern- 
ment, including vocational education. 

The letter continues: 

* * * Our magnificient system of vocational education is constantly develop- 
ing increased understanding of raw materials, and is helping to develop the 
skilled hands and the clear minds essential to turn those raw materials into 
useful wealth. 

One thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for genuine 
understanding and cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and local agencies. 


And this last sentence I think is very pertinent: 


Here, the Federal Government is a helpful partner, not an officious boss. That 
is how it should be. 

And we in vocational education subscribe to that. 

In my prepared ststement, I have discussed all of the phases of 
vocational education—agriculture, homemaking, trade and indus- 
trial education, distributive education, and vocational guidance. | 
am not asking for time to read this to you, but I have drawn some 
conclusions that I would like to take the time to read. 

In times of economic stress persons charged with the responsibility 
for fiscal affairs look for opportunities to save money. In that process 
two questions immediately emerge. First, is it essential to contained 
well-being? Second, can the budget be adjusted to include it? 

Surely vocational education has demonstrated its worthiness to 
be continued. Millons of American youth and adults have profited 
largely by it. Millions more will profit in the years ahead. The value 
of vocational education is so well known that there should be no argu- 
ment on that point. 

The question remains, Can we afford it? If the country can afford 
billions for war, it can afford a few millions for vocational education. 
We are asking youth these days to make tremendous sacrifices. Youth 
fights our wars. Because the country relies so heavily on them, it 
owes them an opportunity to get training for the vocation of their 
choice. 

We in vocational education have been diligent in teaching youth 
that there is no other country in the world that comes close to afford- 
ing the opportunity for youth that this country affords. For the 
country to withdraw a part of those opportunities could have the 
effect of dulling the edge of their faith in the country that needs them 
so badly and needs them strong. This is an extravagance of morale 
that our country can ill afford. 

The States of this country spend many millions of dollars annually 
in order to afford a college education for 15 percent or maybe 20 per- 
cent of youth. Are not the other 80 percent or 85 percent who do not 
go to college entitled to some training for the vocation in which they 
will find their usefulness and in which thev wil! » 
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Vocational education is designed to meet their needs and vocational 
education should become, in very real truth, the people’s terminal 
school. 

Society will pay for the training of skilled hands, whether it pays 
in the orderly, efficient, and satisfying arrangement of cooperation 
between school and industry or whether it pays in the more expensive 
and less satisfying arrangement of allowing youth to get its training 
in the haphazard, catch-as-catch-can plan of entering industry un- 
trained. 

Every good citizen wants Government to operate economically. 
Every good citizen wants all extravagance taken out of Government 
Every good citizen wants taxes reduced, if taxes can be reduced with 
out curtailing services that are absolutely vital to the future of our 
country. We in vocational education believe it is false economy to 
withdraw funds which will mean so much to so many in such a critical 
time. 

I have some telegrams from a few places across the country from 
people who knew I was coming here. I would like to read them. 

This one comes from Mr. J. Warren Smith, director of vocational 
education of South Carolina. He says: 


Disturbed by rumor about proposed cut Federal vocational appropriations 
Although State and local appropriations for a half million are four and one-half 
times Federal allotment, could not proceed with further developments including 
65 new schools without full amount of Federal allotment. The Federal dollars 
are more important than are the local and State. Any cut in Federal funds 
would seriously curtail our plans. 


I was requested to include that in the record. 
Here is one that comes from Mr. E. C. Comstock of Denver, Colo., 
State director of vocational education in Colorado: 


Have just had meeting with local school superintendents and others. Every- 
one raised question why Bureau of Budget recommended 20-percent increase 
for apprenticeship, nearly 4-percent increase for rehabilitation, and 25-percent 
cut for vocational education. They want to know what is back of this. Agreed 
to uniform cut if necessary but do not like the discrimination. 


Another telegram comes from A. L. Cunningham, president of the 
Indiana Industrial Education Association : 


The Indiana Industrial Education Association of 700 members protests pro 
posed cuts of the George-Barden appropriation. All apprentice programs would 
be curtailed by any cut below the $18 million appropriation. We hope you will 
use your influence to prevent curtailment of the appropriation. 


This next one is from Mr. O. I. Paulson, director of vocational edu- 
cation in Oregon: 


Vocational education in Oregon needs at least the present funds for carrying 
on its program. Increasing population and need for vocational training greater 
at this time than ever before. Any cut in appropriations would seriously affect 
the program and would mean reduction in service and enrollment in all services. 


Then I have one from Mr. George I. Martin, director of vocational 
education in Georgia. He says: 


Just heard consideration being given to drastic cut in vocational funds. This 
will just about wreck program in this State, particularly in rural counties. 
What can we do to convince Congressmen that cut in vocational funds is not 
economy. Such cut will hit hardest people who are least able to stand the blow. 
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| would also like to include in the record, a letter received from 
John A. McCarthy, State director of vocational education in New 
Jersey : 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Trenton, April 13, 1958. 
Mr. C. M. MILieEr, 
Care of American Vocational Association, 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Mitier: The New York Times of this morning indicates that 
there is to be a considerable cut in appropriations as proposed by the Bureau 
of the Budget. While the news item does not make any specific reference to 
the cuts to vocational education, I assume that this field of education will be 
affected also. For the past several months I have been receiving communica- 
tions from boards of education in New Jersey asking why there has been a 
reduction in funds available for vocational education. 

New Jersey has already suffered the loss of some $40,000 in vocational appro- 
priations since the 1950 census reports have been released and local boards of 
education have been affected seriously by even this reduction. If there is to 
be a further reduction in funds for vocation, it is going to seriously hamper the 
activities in all fields included in the George-Barden Act. 

I hope something can be done to impress upon Congress the contribution 
which the programs of vocational education have made during the war and 
the contribution which the trade and industrial schools are continuing to make 
in training workers for industries involved in defense production. The con- 
tribution of the trade and industrial schools have placed an additional burden 
upon local boards of education and they are anxious to continue to make these 
facilities available for the defense of the Nation. Any further cut of appropria- 
tions for the George-Barden Act will in some instances wipe out programs that 
are serving the needs of youth and adults in the State of New Jersey. If 
Congress finds it necessary to make these cuts, I would suggest that consideration 
be given to making the cut on the basis of the appropriations received by the 
States before the 1950 census figures were used in the population ratio formula. 

Very truly yours, 
JouHn A. MoCartuy, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education. 


Now, with respect to our own State, the George-Barden Act of 
1946 authorized a final appropriation of $29.3 million, and our peo- 
ple confidently expected that appropriations would increase accord- 
ing to the need. ‘There are at least 100 schools in our State which 
have gone ahead and built buildings that cost them from $50,000 to 
$75,000 apiece, just for vocational agriculture alone. They are usually 
built on the edge of the school grounds and are just for vocational 
agriculture—nothing else in those buildings. There was a special 
reason why they built a special building, and they did it confidently 
expecting that additional funds would gradually be made available. 
And they are going to be terribly disappointed now if funds are cut, 
because they believe so thoroughly in the program of vocational agri- 
culture. 

A prominent farmer in our State said to me the other day “I do 
not know why there should be any question whatever in any indi- 
vidual’s mind about appropriations for vocational education in agri- 
culture.” He proceeded to say this: “For the purpose of entering the 
business of farming, I would rather have my son have an opportunity 
to go to a good vocational agriculture school for 4 years than to go to 
an agricultural college.” And he is not fighting the agric altura! col- 
lege. He understands the relationship that exists between them. Then 
he said “Vocational agriculture provides a general education for the 
business of farming, and the college tends to specialize, of necessity.” 
And that is the testimony of one of our most prominent farmers. 
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And this, it seems to me, is pertinent to the whole situation. Ou 
local communities put a lot of money into vocational] education. In the 
first place, they provide all of the physical facilities. In addition to 
that, they put a lot more money into the salaries of teachers. And 
that is the only item for which Federal funds are available—the sa] 
aries of teachers. The local communities put in a lot more mon 
than both the Federal and State appropriations. They do that becaus: 
they believe in the program. 

I think that is all I want to say to you unless there are some questions 
that occur to you that you want to ask of me. I will try to answer them 
I may not be able to. You may ask some questions I do not have thi 
answer to. If you do, I will say I do not know. 

Mr. Bussey. This committee is not interested in asking questions of 
people who are not familiar with the subject, that they cannot answer, 
or any trick questions, I assure you. 

Mr. Mixer. I have that feeling. 

Mr. Bussey. How is the American Vocational Association financed / 

Mr. Mitier. By memberships. That is the only thing I know of 
that goes into its financing. 

Mr. Monuey. I will try to answer that, if you like. It is financed 
primarily by memberships in the association. The membership fee is 
$3 per year. Our membership includes school administrators, voca 
tional teachers and supervisors, school board members, and some in 
private industry and business who are interested. Almost all of our 
money comes from that source. 

We do sell advertising space in our professional magazine, which 
goes to all of our members, and that brings in a small amount of money. 

Each year, at our annual convention, we sell space for exhibits to 
commercial exhibitors. That brings in a small amount. 

We are not subsidized by any outside agency. We operate as a pro 
fessional organization designed to try to improve the work of our 
members. We publish bulletins which show ways and means of increas 
ing the efficiency of our program, 

Mr. Mixer. Pursuant to that thought, may I go one step further? 
It happens that on this trip my expenses are paid by the American 
Vocational Association. But I have made many more trips at the 
expense of our State in the interest of vocational education, coming 
to Washington and going to meetings, than I ever have at the expense 
of the American Vocational Association. I happened to be its presi- 
dent once. Come the first day of June, believe it or not, I will have been 
for 31 years, the director of vocational education in Kansas. I have 
had a long time to absorb a lot of vocational education. I have devoted 
my life to it, because I believe the boys and girls are our leaven of 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure not only yourself but many other State di- 
rectors of vocational education have also done wonderful work along 
this line. 

Mr. Miller, what is your idea in regard to the States and local com- 
munities eventually taking over the entire cost of this program ? 

Mr. Minier. Before we had any Federal participation, we had very 
little vocational education. I can only say what I think would hap- 
pen. Nobody can predict accurately, but I think this would happen. 
A few communities and a few States would carry on a fairly good 
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program of vocational education. But, I was told only within the 

ionth by the appropriating committee in our legislature—and I am 
sorry this is true in a State where I have been ‘leader for so many 
vears—that “there is talk of Federal appropriations drying up and, 
when they do, the State appropriations are going to dry up, too.” 
hose were the words used by the appropriating committee for voca- 
tional education. I am terribly sorry that is true. 

That man, however, happe ned to be prejudiced a little bit. I grant 
that. I want to be entirely honest. 1 think there would be sporadic 
attempts at vocational education but nothing like a uniform program. 
Phat is just my opinion. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you mean to leave the impresssion with this com 
mittee that the program of vocational education is of no greater im 
portance to the local communities and the States than this: that it 
would be dropped if they did not receive Federal funds? 

Mr. Miter. This is the attitude they take. I think I am accurate 
in this. They very much believe, as I believe, in the vocational educa 
tion of our youth, and I have said in my statement that it is of about 
equal importance to the Federal and State one local governments. 
But in addition to the money we get from the Federal Gover: ment, 
we have through the years gotten consultative services that have been 
most valuable in developing programs of vocational education across 
this country. And if any one of those were eliminated—I mean Fed- 
eral, State, or local—it would hinder the program. 

I would not want to administer a program that was all federally 
financed. I had that experience in war production training and have 
it now in the training of veterans. I do not like it. I would much 
rather have Federal, State, and local participation in finance and con- 
trol. For if you go into a community—let me talk about folks just as 
folks are—if you go into a community and say, “I am coming in here 
to help you start a program that is all federally financed,” they get 
their hands just as deep in your pocket as they can get them. That is 
people, just so long as people are what they are. But if I go in and 
say, “We have a certain amount of Feder: al money and want the State 
to put up part, but you are going to have to put up all of the facilities 
and pay part of the salaries of the teachers,” th: at produces economy. 
They put in their own money and want to operate is as economically as 
they can. 

Do I make myself clear? 

I do not know whether I am making a case for vocational education 
or not, but I am trying to tell the truth as I see it. I think this is true, 
that the Federal Government gets into these projects because the 
States have neglected them. I do not like to see the Federal Govern- 
ment forced to get in and do the whole thing. I would rather see the 
program operated through participation by all three. 

Mr. Bussey. But would you not agree—not at this point particu- 
larly, but at some future date—that the Federal Government’s partici 
pation in this program could be on a consultative and coordinating 
basis, in which it would gather the latest information and disseminate 
it to the States and communities ? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. And let the communities carry on this program at the 
local level? 

Mr. Mitier. There is some value that accrues to you if a little bit of 
Federal money goes in there—that is, a little bit in respect to the total. 


82602— 
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There is a value that accrues there that is a little difficult to explain. 
But having watched it for these many years, I know it is awfully im- 
portant. Our folk are - tty largely proud of our Federal Govern- 
ment, and they like to say “Well, the Federal Government puts its 
stamp of approval on this thing, because it makes an appropriation 
for it.” That is the way I got into vocational education in the first 
place. 

And as I said in the document which I presented to you, the mobili 
of skilled workers in this country is another reason why Federal laws 
should be applied to this program. A boy may grow up in Atlamont, 
Kans., Carbondale, Kans., or Mason City, lowa, or any other sma!! 
town, and receive his training there. Then he goes to New York City 
Cleveland, or Detroit, and there lives his life and renders his servic: 
He becomes not a citizen just of that community but a citizen of th. 
whole country. 

I have given as 1 reason why I think there should be Federal, State, 
and local participation in finance and control of vocational programs 
the fact that one cannot be a citizen of the Federal Government with- 
out being a citizen also of the State and local, and cannot be a citizen 
of any State without being also a citizen of the Federal and local, and 
cannot be a citizen of the local without being a citizen of the other two. 
He cannot render service to 1 without rendering service to the 2 others: 
he cannot be loyal to the 1 without being loyal to the 2 others. And 
that is pretty important with respect to this whole business of educat- 
ing youth. The young person is our most important asset. 

Mr. Bussey. I was quite concerned and most interested in your 
statement about these various schools that have been built and are 
depending upon these Federal funds that we appropriate. 

Mr. Mitier. They have expected them because it has been on the 
statute books that “There is authorized to be appropriated,” and they 
have confidently expected additional funds to become available from 
both Federal and State. 

Mr. Bussey. For how many years did you say you have been direc 
tor of vocational education in Kansas? 

Mr. Mittrr. I do not know how I got by with it, but 31 years come 
the 1st day of June. And you look at me and wonder how I got along 
the way I did, and I wondered, too. 

Mr. Bussey. In your experience as State director, you, of necessity, 
have had a great deal of contact nd experience with legislative bodies. 

Mr. Mituer. Yes; I have. Sometimes they have spanked me. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure you must know that an authorization by a 
legislative committee of the Congress or the State is not a guaranty 
of appropriation. 

Mr. Mitter. Of course I know that. But, after all, it is on the 
statute books. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, in the cause of wisdom, I believe you had a re- 
sponsibility to advise these school districts and communities that they 
had better wait until the actual appropriation was made by Congress 
rather than to go ahead on a program on the basis of a legislative au- 
thoriztion. 

Mr. Mixer. I have said this to them, Mr. Chairman. They have 
come to me and asked “Are we free to do this?” And I have said 
“Sure you are. I am nobody to tell you you cannot build a school 
building here, there, or anyplace else. But you know as well as I that 
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that is just an authorization on the books, and I cannot predict any 
better than you can, what the appropriations are going to be, either 
Federal or State.” I have to confess that we thought, “Well, since this 
is written on the books, we can with some confide nce anticipate those 
appropriations being made.” But it is only in anticipation, I have to 
confess, and I have never misled the community. 

Mr. Bussey. All legislative bodies I know anything about have 
appropriations committees. 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes. Iam well aware of that. 

Mr. Bussey. And the reason for appropriations committees is - 
help decide how much should be spent under authorizations. If 1 
were not for that, then all legislative committees would be given 
authority to make appropriations with the legislation. 

Mr. Murr. That is right. I agree. But I am a little disturbed 
here, Mr. Chairman. In my statement I have said this: That appren- 
tic eship, the old craftsman ‘apprenticeship, went out with the coming 
of technological advances. It is not coming back. You can no more 
have an apprenticeship program under modern tec hnology than you 
can fit a Cadillac engine into an old-fashioned buggy and make it 
work. There may be some better w ay than we have worked out for 
training skills in the young boys and girls, but they have not found a 
better way to do it in the schools. 

There is another thing I would like to mention. The States of this 
country spend billions of dollars to maintain agricultural colleges, for 
instance, and their business is to work out the scientific principles and 
so forth that are applicable to American agriculture. But they are 
not worth a dime so long as they stay on the shelves of the libraries. 
[ do not know of any more effective way—our agricultural colleges in 
our State say there is no more effective way—to turn that knowledge 
into working capital for the dirt farmer than to teach it to high-school 
boys by men trained in the business of teaching and in the business of 
agriculture. It is the delivery system. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Fogarty. I want to say, Mr. Miller, that I think you have made 
an excellent statement in support of vocational education. I thank 
you. 

Mr. Mitter. We appreciate that and thank you. I know how busy 
you men are. I hope you will have time to read that statement of 
mine. It was out of consideration for you that I did not ask to read 
the whole of it, but I hope you will read it. 

Mr. Bussey. As chairman of the committee, I will assure you that 
I will not only read it, but I will study it carefully. 


VocaTIOnAL EDUCATION 
WITNESSES 


JOHN A. BAKER, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARM- 
ERS UNION; 

RICHARD C. SHIPMAN, MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NA- 
TIONAL FARMERS UNION; ACTING PRESIDENT, MONTANA FARM- 
ERS UNION 


Mr. Busser. Mr. Baker, will you identify yourself and your col- 
league ? 

Mr. Baxer. Iam John A. Baker, assistant to the president, National 
Farmers Union. With me is Mr. Richard C. Shipman, a member of 
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the executive committee and acting president of the Montana Farmer: 
Union. 
Mr. Bussey. You may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER 


Mr. Baker. We wish to discuss with you, Mr. Chairman, two items 
in the appropriation before you: the item of Federal appropriations 
to land-grant colleges, and the item of Federal appropriations for 
vocational education. 

The situation, as 1 understand it—and I am not sure that I have 
the complete story—is that for the land-grant college item under the 
Bankhead-Jones Act, there was appropriated and is being used { 
fiscal 1953, $2,480,000, and that the original request for 1954 was 
$2,501,000; that in the last several days a revised budget request was 
sent up by the Budget Bureau requesting $1,250,750, which was a 50 
percent cut; and that since that time, possibly the last day or so, 
there was a reversal of position and the recommendation was changed 
to the original recommendation made in January. So that now the 
recommendation before you provides for no cut in the land-grant co] 
lege item. 

For vocational education under the George-Barden Act, there was 
appropriated and is being used $18,673,261 for the 1953 fiscal year, 
with an original budget request for 1954 for the same amount; and a 
revised budget request received just the last few days for $14,048,840, 
or approximately a 25 percent cut, which recommendation, I under- 
stand, has not since been revised. My information, however, is as of 
yesterday at 4:30 or 5 o’clock, and it may have been revised; I hope 
it has been overnight. 

Mr. Bussey. I was just wondering, Mr. Baker, where you got your 
information ¢ 

Mr. Baker. From the assistant to Mr, Stephens, the budget offi 
cer of the Federal Security Agency. That is the way he identified 
himself on the telephone. 

I assume from this overnight change in the land grant college item, 
with the thorough consideration that had gone into budget prepara- 
tions, there was obviously an error of some kind, which raises in my 
mind the thought that perhaps a similar type of error in arithmetic 
or handling has occurred on this vocational education item. I do not 
know if that is true or not. I would hope that the circumstances are 
such that your committee may want to look into it rather closely to 
see if there was an error, on account of the way the other one was so 
quickly changed. Maybe this one had the same type of error in it. 

On the basis of alloe ations in past years, from the limited informa- 
tion I was able to obtain, it appears that a 25 percent cut in the 
entire George-Barden appropriation as set up in the recommendation 
to the committee is a 31 percent cut in funds for vocational agricul- 
tural education and about a 30 percent cut in home economies, that 
being due to somewhat of an increase in the proposed funds for dis- 
tributive education. 

I would ask the permission of the committee to include a brief 
prepared statement for the record at this point, to save your time. 

Mr. Busrry. Without objection it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


he program of vocational education that has been developed in every State, 
ferritory, and insular possession was stimulated and developed after a very 
ietailed study made by the Commission on Nationa] Aid to Vocational Education 

t was appointed in 1914. Largely as a result of the report made by the 
Commission that vocational education is a matter of national interest and essen- 
tial to the national welfare and that Federal funds are necessary to stimulate and 
issist States in making adequate provision for vocational education, the several 

ts providing Federal funds for vocational education were passed by the 

mgress. Anyone who is familiar with the achievements of the Federal-State 
ooperative program of vocational education realizes that the Federal funds 
ippropriated for it were sound investments on the part of the Federal 
Government, 

lo provide in our educational system some opportunities for our workers 

improve their efficiency and thereby better their own and the community well- 
being was and must still be conceived as a joint obligation on the part of the 
Federal, State, and local governments. The Congress has recognized this obli- 
gation by providing funds for the promotion and further development of voca- 
tional education. This stimulation on the part of the Federal Government has 
resulted in a program witk high standards including qualified administrators, 
supervisor, teachers, desirable facilities, and effective instruction. 

Our youth who are preparing for the work of our farms, homes, and indus- 
tries and the employed workers of the Nation are being provided an opportunity 
for education and training in vocational schools and classes to increase their 
understanding, skills, and abilities. While thousands of youth and adults have 
opportunities for education to meet their needs and the needs for trained workers, 
there are thousands of other persons and hundreds of communities that do not 
vet have such educational programs provided for them, 

This failure to have vocational education available to all persons who need 
and can profit by it is largely due to inadequate funds to pay the cost of the 
vocational education program. The Congress can ill afford to make drastic 
reductions in appropriations for vocational education until States are assisted 
with the further development of vocational education to make it available to 
more individuals and communities. 

While the organization that I represent has a genuine interest and concern 
for programs of vocational education in trades and industry, home economics, 
and distributive occupations, we have a particular interest in the program of 
vocational agriculture. The decreasing percentage of our population living on 
farms places a greater responsibility on those who remain on the farms to pro 
duce food and fiber needed for our increasing population and for our economy. 
They must not only be efficient producers but also must conserve our soils and 
other resources for future generations. Technological developments, mechaniza- 
tion, increased production costs, scarcity of farm labor, the more recent decrease 
in the prices received by farmers for their commodities, and declining net in- 
come of famers demands that there be well-trained persons on the farms. It 
would be most unfortunate in this situation for the Federal Government to take 
steps that will result in a decrease in the opportunities for farmers of this 
country for education and training that is so essential to their well-being. 

The training received by the farm youth in vocational agriculture not only 
develops their abilities in farming but also their leadership abilities that are 
so essential in the rural areas of this country. Any drastic reduction in appro- 
priations for vocational education will have a tendency to discourage States 
and local governments to continue the further development of vocational educa- 
tion and would, no doubt, result in the lowering of the standards in some of the 
programs that now exist. 

A strong economy is the Nation’s greatest asset. Such an economy is based 
on the productive capacity of the Nation’s workers. The productive capacity 
of the workers is dependent on their skills and abilities. Their skills and abilities 
are dependent upon their opportunities for vocational education. The Federal 
Government should take action which will result in the further development of 
vocational education rather than any action that will hamper or discourage its 
development. 

The Federal cooperative program of vocational education is essential to the 
welfare of the Nation and the people. 

It would seem appropriate that more funds be made available for voca- 
tional education rather than a drastic decrease in the amount that would srrely 
retard the improvement and further development of the program. 
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It is fitting that the Federal Government continue to demonstrate its interest 
and responsibility for vocational education by providing funds that are author- 
ized under the provisions of the George-Barden Act. While all of us believe 
in a program of economy, we do not think that it is sound economy for the 
Federal Government to make drastic decreases in programs of education that 
are so essential to the welfare of our people and the security of the Nation. 

Mr. Baxer. The work of the vocational agricultural departments 
of the high schools, and of the home economics departments of the 
high schools, has been a very important part of the high school train- 
ing of boys and girls in rural areas in all of the years since 1917 when 
the work was started. 

More recently, since World War II, and with another bulge in the 
work since the Korean incident, the vocational departments in the 
high schools have had supervision of the GI on-farm training pro- 
grams under the GI bill of rights. That has resulted in the regular 
vocational agricultural teachers having a great deal of their time 
taken up with supervision of agricultural instructors employed 
through the Veterans’ Administration on the GI on-farm training 
program, which has resulted in a greater need for additional regular 
vocational education teachers if the boys in the high schools are to 
continue to be served on the same level. 

The importance of this type of work in the high schools, both for 
the future homemakers on the farms and for the future farmers, is 
increasing, as the committee members know, along with the increasing 
technological developments on the farm. I will not go into that in 
detail. I know you are familiar with that. It has been well docu 
mented in other committees. 

I know it is not the issue before this committee as to whether voca- 
tional agricultural or home economics education is a good thing or not. 
Actually, the crux of the matter before the committee is whether there 
is a justification for a Federal appropriation for what is agreed by 
practically everyone to be a good thing for the school systems to do. 

The additional justification, it seems to me, for Federal aid on this, 
is the fact that the high-school students that need this training are in 
one set of States, as far as large numbers are concerned, whereas the 
highest tax base for maintaining schools is in another set of States. 
There is a difference of per pupil valuation in New York compared 
to Mississippi; or Pennsylvania compared to South Carolina; or New 
Jersey compared to Montana; or Wisconsin compared to Georgia; 
meaning that if you are going to move partially toward providing the 
kind of vocational education opportunity for boys and girls in ‘high 
schools out in Georgia comparable with Wisconsin, there has to be an 
equalizing factor of some sort. 

Even more important in another sense is the fact that more than 
one-fourth of the students in these rural high schools never stay in 
those rural areas to do their productive work. I believe it is almost 
one-fourth, or perhaps an even one-fourth, of such boys and girls that 
actually leave the rural area and move to a city, often in another State, 
before they are 25 years old, and almost all of their productive lives are 
spent in a city somewhere instead of in the school district where they 
got their education, which, again, is a justification for Federal 
participation. 

The members of the committee are quite familiar, I know, with the 
fact that within 25 years there is going to be a fifth plate at every 
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table. Where there are now four people eating, there will have to be 
a fifth plate. That means getting a higher yield per acre, which means 
table. Where there are now four people eating, there will have to be 
to get a greater yield per acre, all of which involves greater skill in 
farming. 

The first couple of years I was in high school we had no Federal 
participation in the local agricultural system in the high school. We 
had a course in agriculture where we had one textbook, and every 
week we were supposed to read a chapter. You cannot learn how to 
farm by reading a book and going to class. 

When Federal participation under the Smith-Hughes Act, at that 
time, came into the high school, we then started having the supervised 
on-farm projects. We had the workshop where we learned to repair 
machinery and keep it in repair; where we learned how to build im- 
proved hog feeders, and things of that kind, which are much more 
complicated now than they were 40 years ago. 

I have gotten the impression somewhere—and I could well have 
the wrong impression—that this is considered, at least by some who 
have made the recommendation for the 25-percent cut, to be the first 
step of eventual elimination of Federal participation under the 
George-Barden Act. I hope this is not true. If it were true, I think 
it would be tragic to the vocational agricultural education and home 
economics schools in at least 30 of the 48 States that have the lowest 
tax base to aks ae this type of work. 

Mr. Kenneth Hones, president of the Wisconsin Farmers Union, 
happened to be in town when we received word of the recommenda- 
tion that a cut be made in this appropriation for land-grant colleges 
and vocational education. He was right disturbed about it, and not 
knowing exactly what that would mean in Wisconsin colleges, he 
wired the president of the University of Wisconsin, Mr. E. B. Fred, 
and Mr. Fred replied, saying: 

Appreciate your help at Wednesday hearing. With State appropriation already 
reduced, a reduction in Federal support would be very serious. 

FB. B. FRep, 
President, University of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Hones also wired the supervisor of vocational work in the State 
of Wisconsin, Mr. C. L. Grieber, regarding the same question : “What 
in specific terms, will be the effect of this reduction on your work?” 


Mr. Grieber replied : 


Federal aids in Wisconsin have been used for promotion of new programs and 
maintaining standards of existing programs. Reduction of Federal aids will 
reduce reimbursement to localities and will seriously endanger the maintenance 
of sound standards and program of vocational education, including vocational 
agricultural and home economics. Approximately 275 local communities will be 
affected by cut in vocational agricultural funds and about 200 by cut in home- 
economics~ducation funds. Reduction of these funds may also have adverse 
effect on Future Farmers of America and Future Homemakers of America. 
Apprenticeship training in Wisconsin will be adversely affected by reduction in 
funds for trade and industrial education. This step may be in direction of 
eventual elimination of all Federal aids for vocational education. This would 
have disastrous effect. The organization established by the federally aided pro- 
grams was utilized in World War II to train needed workers for war-production 
industries, to increase production of agricultural goods, and the effective con- 
servation of our resources. Elimination of Federal aid would destroy the future 
use of the vocational education program for purposes of this type. 


C. L. GRIEBER, 
State Director of Vocational and Adult Education. 
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It also happened that this week we in the Washington office of the 
National Farmers’ Union had the privilege of having in town with us 
the acting president of the Montana Farmers’ Union, Mr. Shipman, 
who would like to make a statement at this time. 

Mr. Bussey. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Shipman. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD ©. SHIPMAN 


Mr. Suipman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as Mr. 
Baker said, I was down here on other matters when the world came of 
the proposed cuts in these educational funds. 

Out in Montana we always have a serious problem with education 
anyway. Weare a very sparsely settled State, as you are well aware, 
and it constitutes considerably more of a problem in Montana than in 
many areas to finance our educational institutions, because of the hig! 
cost of getting students to the schools, and things of that kind; so any 
money we might not receive from the Federal Government as a result 
of a cut would seriously cripple our educational program in Montana. 

As acting president of the Montana Farmers’ Union, I serve on the 
advisory council to President Gaines, of Montana State College, the 
Montana land-grant college, and I have occasion to go on the campus 
and look over the curriculum, classroom programs, our buildings, and 
things of that kind. I do not know if you gentlemen have gone to 
Montana or not, but if you were to see our educational institutions 
you would realize how meager and poorly financed they are. We got 
along with quonset huts for buildings for a long time, and we did not 
even have a library for some time; the books were stored in basements 
in Bozeman. 

So any cut in funds for land-grant colleges would really work a 
hardship on us. 

I wired President Gaines when I heard of the proposed cuts, and 
received this reply : 

A cut in Federal appropriation for land-grant colleges proposed by Budget 
Bureau would seriously cripple Montana State College during the next biennium, 
because budget for fiscal 1954 already approved by the State board of education 
and salary contracts also executed. Any cut in funds would cause unusual hard- 
ship for next year. 

P. C, GAINES, 
Acting President, Montana State College. 


[ also wired Mary Condon, State superintendent of public instrue- 
tion, in regard to the vocational education funds, the proposed cut of 
25 percent, and I received this reply from her : 


Less than 25 percent of vocational education salaries now reimbursed to local 
schools. Any further decrease in Federal funds would mean fewer schools offer- 
ing training in agricultural education and home economics: 100 Montana high 
schools instead of 60 would offer these programs if funds were available. 

In Montana we only have 178 high schools, and only 60 of them offer 
vocational education because of lack of funds. As she said, we would 
like to have it in 100 of them if we had the funds available. 

So that I would urge that instead of any cuts, that the program be 
increased, and that we get, if possible, additional funds for those 
purposes. 

I also have a wire from Mr. A. W. Johnson, State director of voca- 
tional education at Helena, Mont. Hesays: 
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Seventy-five percent of Montana high-school farm boys go directly to the farm 
from high school. These boys need vocational agricultural training to substitute 
for college agricultural training. The same is true for girls, who are the fu- 
ture homemakers. - Less than one-third of Montana’s 178 high schools offer these 

yurses due to lack of funds. 

[ have a personal interest in this. I have four children, and I have 
a daughter who is a future homemaker in high school in Montana, and 
! would very much hate to see those funds cut. We have a very diffi- 
cult time with education. I happened to be fortunate enough to get 
i. college education. I do not know how I am going to educate my 
four children properly in Montana if these Federal appropriations 
ire eliminated. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Apri 20, 1953. 
VOcaATIONAL EpuCATION 
WITNESS 


WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Blake, if you will identify yourself for the 
record, we will be pleased to hear your statement. And if you want 
to make the presence of your associate known for the record, we 
will be glad to have that. 

Mr. Biake, Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is William 
Rhea Blake; I am executive vice president of the National Cotton 
Council of America with headquarters in Memphis, Tenn. I have 
here with me this morning Mr. Charlie Jones of our Washington 
office. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Cotton Council is the overall industry- 
wide organization of the entire cotton industry representing the cot- 
ton farmers, the ginners, the warehousemen, merchants, cottonspin- 
ners, and the cottonseed crushers in all of the 79 cotton-producing 
States from the Carolinas to California. 

I do not have any prepared statement this morning. As a matter 
of fact, we just learned shotit this very sharp reduction in the appro- 
priation for vocational agriculture at the end of last week, I happened 
to be here in W ashington, and I did want to make known to the com- 
mittee the views of our organization on this subject. 

First of all, let me say that our organization is on record in as many 
different ways as an organization can be with respect to economy in 

Government. I think we passed all of the resolutions on that subject 
that at least our group has been able to think up. We take very seri- 
ously the responsibility of organizations with respect to Federal ap- 
propriations, and we ~ ive a full appreciation of the need for balancing 
the budget. There are a number of Federal programs that are of 
interest to our ovutnieetieuen! 

Mr. Bussey. I do not want to interrupt you, but do you know of 
any Federal program in which some segment of our society or industry 
does not have a definite interest ¢ 
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Mr, Buaxe. No, sir. I am quite sure that is right. Our interest is 
very broad, and we have a direct interest in many , of the Federal pro- 
grams. Of course, an indirect interest in all of them. But there are 
1 or 2 items with respect to Federal appropriations that we feel, 
strongly expressed in our resolutions passed over a period of many 
years, are in need of a considerable increase. Those two items are 
agricultural research and agricultural education. They are the only 
two items which we have gone on record with respect to an increase, » 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Blake, you certainly would be in accord with the 
committee appropriating funds for the military, public health, and 
the other myriad of activities of the Federal Government; would you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Buiaxe. Yes, sir; I certainly am. Actually, we are more inti- 
mately familiar with the Department of Agriculture appropriations 
than perhaps any other branch of the Government. We feel that 
there are places even in that budget where reductions can be effected 
without injury to programs that the people rely on so heavily. How- 
ever, with respect to the matter of agricultural research and education 
in the Department of Agriculture’s budget, we are supporting signifi- 
cant increases. I am going before Mr. Andresen’s committee on 
Thursday of this week on the agricultural-research appropriation. | 
mention this only as a bac kground of our basic position. 

Frankly, we are thoroughly convinced we cannot develop a sound 
agricultural program unless an adequate foundation of research and 
education is developed. We are firmly convinced that agricultural 
research and education has been badly neglected for a great many 
years. We know what the situation is in the Cotton Belt. Our in- 
dustry is actually on the threshold of a complete revolution in cotton 
production. The loss of some 800,000 farm workers in the Cotton Belt 
alone in the past 13 years has necessitated and forced a lot of changes 
in mechanization and scientific farming that actually have been good 
for us. But, nevertheless, we do have a terrific problem in this transi- 
tion from the man-and-mule type of agriculture to a considerably 
more skilled, highly mechanized type of farming. This is true not 
only in cotton production but in all phases of southern agriculture. 
Obviously, the things we need most to make that transition in an 
orderly and efficient way is an adequate research program to solve our 
problems and get the answers for better methods of farming. An 
adequate program of education is equally as important if we are to 
adopt the information developed by research into sound and economi- 
cal practices at the farm level. 

That is our basic situation and, frankly, we were most gratified 
by the President’s statement during the campaign regarding agricul- 
tural research and education. As you probably remember, it was one 
of the few things he placed a lot of emphasis on insofar as increased 
Federal appropr iations were concerned. He made the statement in 
at least 3 different speeches heavily underscoring the need for ex- 
panded research and education and condemning very thoroughly the 
neglect that these 2 items have suffered over a period of many years. 
We subscribe completely to that philosophy. Frankly, we hope that 
such a program will gain the full support of this committee and the 
Congress. 

I realize at the moment that the new administration has not had 
time, to develop a really adequate program of agricultural educa- 
tion. The educational phase of agriculture is in need of perhaps even 
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more emphasis and attention at the moment than the research. We 
think, gentlemen, it would be most unfortunate to start off with a 
very large percentagewise cut in agricultural education when we are 
actually hoping and committed in our thinking to a considerable ex- 
pansion in that activity. I would not say there cannot be cuts here 
and there in a completely rearranged and thoroughly adequate pro- 
gram of research and education. 1 do say, however, that it would not 
seem to be the part of wisdom to drastically cut this particular activity 
at the moment, It is highly desirable for us to make every effort to 
develop a sound and adequate program of agricultural education and, 
of course, keeping in mind the making of all economies that can be 
made and still get the job done. 

I think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that about concludes the 
report I wanted to make. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Blake. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Bupexr. I would like to state that I am in complete sympathy 
with the two programs Mr. Blake has covered here. I believe in 
agricultural research, because I think it increases the productivity of 
our farms in direct ratio, and anything which increases the produc- 
tivity of the farms increases the welfare of this Nation. 

Also, I am very much in sympathy with the vocational education 
program, because I feel that is a field of our education which has been 
sorely neglected in the teaching of the youth of the Nation how to make 
a living, and that anything we can do in that direction will be dollars 
well spent. 

Of course, I know you appreciate the difficulty of the committee in 
attempting to secure tax dollars to do all of the things we would like to 
do, but I would like to state for myself—and I believe for all of the 


other members of the committee—our sympathy toward these pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Buaxe. Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Blake. 


VocaTIONAL EpuCATION 
WITNESS 


J. WARREN SMITH, STATE DIRECTOR, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Smith, will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Smiru. I am J. Warren Smith, State director of vocational 
education, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say we are pleased to have you before us, Mr. 
Smith. One of our colleagues, Congressman Fountain, told me of his 
friendship with you, and said that you were coming. 

Mr. Smiru. I appreciate the privilege of coming. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I appreciate your willingness to allow me 
to make a statement in behalf of the appropriation for vocational 
education needed to carry out the purposes of the George-Barden Act. 
I am not an official delegate representing any association or group of 
States. I am here primarily as a representative from my own State, 
North Carolina. I want to explain how the proposed appropriation 
affects my State and to make a statement of evidence that vocational 
education, certainly in part, is a national responsibility, and to point 





out the importance of the Federal dollars. Although I am speaking 
specifically for North Carolina, I feel sure the situation I describe is 
typical of most. other States and that all of the States share my notion 
about the importance of the Federal appropriation. 


THE NEEDS ARE GREATER THAN IN 1918 


At the present time the Nation’s public high schools have enrolled 
more than 6 million pupils. Within the years since the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act, high-school enrollment has doubled and the: 
redoubled. This means that only 35 years ago there were only 11; 
million pupils attending our high schools. "By 1960, just 7 years 
hence, it is estimated that there will be 8 million pupils enrolled. 
For North Carolina, there were 23,000 high-school pupils in 1918 and 
193,000 in 1952. This tremendous influx causes many problems, 
mainly such as: (1) How to cope with pupils of all intellectual levels, 
and (2) What kind of curriculum will function for a student body 
with such a wide diversity of interest. 

College preparatory courses on the secondary level are vital. They 
should be made as effective as possible because we need, if anything, 
more of the leadership for all endeavors which come from the product 
of our higher educational institutions. However, no longer is a college 
preparatory secondary education sufficient. The other most vital 
phase of public education is vocational education. With the rapidly 
increasing enrollments, vocational education becomes more and more 
important. 

Vocational education was important in 1918, but never as impo 
tant as it is right now. The need is intensified by the rapidl) 
changing pattern of our occupational employment. We are living 
today in the most highly developed scientific period in world history. 
We are at the peak of an ever-accelerating development of science 
and technology which is affecting every aspect of our lives and our 
occupations. The needs are greater, the problems are more difficult, 
new types of schools should be developed. It would be a tragic blow 
to vocational education to lose even a part of the Federal support at 
this crucial time. The Federal perenne must continue to en 
courage the States by their participation in the program so that this 
intensified need can be met. 


THE SMITH-HUGHES AND THE MORRILL ACTS 


The Smith-Hughes Act, enacted in 1917, with its supplements, has 
affected secondary education in the same manner as the Morrill Act. 
which was passed in 1862, has affected higher education. It is a well- 
recognized fact that the land-grant. colleges have had a tremendous 
effect on the economic development of this country. In the same gen- 
eral way, the vocational education acts have affected secondary edu- 

cation. No other influence has so vitally affected secondary education 
in this country during the last 35 years as has vocational education. 
By its development of vocational skills for the below -college level for 
high-school pupils and adults, vocational education has made a con- 
tribution to the economy and general welfare of the Nation which 
makes it highly worthy of continued Federal support. Vocational 
education, for the Nation’s good, must be kept strong. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IMPORTANT TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


It is vitally important to the Federal Government that vocational 
education be kept strong and ready for emergency training. We are 
now in a precarious position. We hope not, but tomorrow we could 
easily become involved in another worldwide war. The two American 
planes which were shot down in cold blood during the second week of 
March are reminders of current and continuing threats to our freedom. 

We now have in readiness standby buildings and equipment. We 
also have standby stockpiles of supplies and materials. But we do not 
have standby supplies of skilled workers. Vocational Education is 
the only agency with facilities, trained staffs, and technical know-how 
to train workers quickly, as was demonstrated during World War II, 
when the vocational schools of this country trained tor employment in 
our war industries 7,469,506 workers. The Federal Government can- 
not afford to not help keep this Service strong and ready. 


SKILLED WORKERS MIGRATE 


A very important reason for continued Federal support is that 
trained workers move voluntarily or are moved by the United States 
Employment Service from State to State for employment. An ex- 
ample of this is the present activity of the aircraft industry on the 
west coast. Skilled workers either moved voluntarily or were re- 
cruited by the Employment Service from all over the country to build 
a strong aircraft industry so necessary at this time. This must surely 
be interpreted as an obvious reason for Federal support. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AFFECTS NATIONAL BCONOMY 


An important reason for considering vocational education as a na- 
tional program with Federal support is its influence on the national 
economy. A community prospers to the degree that all of its workers 
are trained, a State prospers to the degree that all of its communities 
prosper, and a nation prospers to the degree that all of the States 
prosper. Although the training must be done in the local community, 
the Federal economy is affected. Proper training, therefore, becomes 
an important factor in our national economy. 

The strength and well-being of America depends on the productive 
capacity of its people. To be efficient producers, people must be 
trained. America’s vocational program, stimulated and financed in 
part with Federal funds, has played a most important role in our 
present position of leadership among the nations of the earth. 


THE FEDERAL DOLLARS ARE IMPORTANT 


The States are now assuming the major part of the cost of vocational 
education. This is as it should be; however, there is a strength to the 
program by the Federal Government’s participation which is very 
important to its continued success. 

The Federal participation helps to keep the program alive and 
growing. By this participation, there is a stimulation to the voca- 
tional leaders which is important and also a stimulation to those who 
provide the State money. Somehow the endorsement by the Federal 
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Government by a Federal appropriation helps to convince a legislator 
of the value of the program. 

The Federal participation has made possible a unified effort by the 
States working together which would be less effective without the 
Federal dollars. There is a leadership influence by the Federal par- 
ticipation which must be maintained. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Since there has been some question about the importance of dis 
tributive education, I am defending it as an important phase of voca- 
tional education. Intelligent distribution of goods and services is im- 
portant to our economy. Effective handling of distribution makes 
mass production possible. It is, therefore, important to industry, to 
agriculture, and to the consuming public. Selling today has been made 
more complicated by advances in technology to the same degree that 
these changes have affected other occupations. Congress, in good 
faith, provided for this training and authorized an appropriation in 
the George-Barden Act. The boys and girls who plan for careers in 
distributive occupations are equally worthy of the training provided 
by vocational education as are those who plan to enter other 
occupations. 

Surveys in North Carolina schools reveal that high-school pupils 
trained in the distributive education program get full-time positions 
earlier, make progress faster, and earn better wages after graduation 
than they could otherwise. We know too that many pupils who have 
had training in distributive education become junior executives, buy- 
ers, department managers, and in some cases store managers, shortly 
after graduation from high school. 

When the fact is considered that the students earn while they learn, 
pay Federal income tax themselves and cease to be a dependent for 
their parents, the appropriation is not an expense but an investment. 

A study of the current year’s operation in one county in North 
Carolina indicates that $15 to $18 in Federal taxes are collected for 
each Federal dollar spent in the county. This statement is based on 
a study of the earnings of pupils during the school year, the amount 
of taxes withheld, and the fact that parents must pay approximately 
$133 more for each exemption lost when a child earns more than 
$600. Probably this same situation exists in all States. 

As important as these taxes are to our Government and as important 
as the wages are to pupils and their families, this is only incidental to 
the major values of the program. 

Distributive education is a sound educational program. 

Coordinator-teachers must be well trained and have successful work 
experience in distributive occupations. Pupils are selected and en- 
rolled on the basis of interest in and aptitude for distributive occupa- 
tions. They are placed as trainees in wholesale, retail, or service 
occupations for employment for 15 hours per week. A training plan 
is prepared jointly by the manager of the business and the coordi- 
nator (teacher) which includes all the jobs the pupil must learn in 
order to reach his objective. A part of the pupil’s schoolwork con- 
sists of distributive education—individual supervised study of re- 
lated materials and group instruction. The coordinator also checks 
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the progress of the pupil on the job to see that he gets adequate in- 
struction on the job and that provisions of the training plan are car- 
ried out. School administrators all over the country have come to 
believe in work experience as a phase of education. 

I am happy to learn that the administration has restored in the 
budget recommendation a much more satisfactory appropriation for 
distribution. 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATION SERIOUSLY CURTAILS NORTH CAROLINA PROGRAM 


The proposed cut in the Federal appropriation will seriously affect 
the vocational-education program planned in North Carolina for the 
year 1953-54. 

It has been reported that the administration has recommended a 
budget estimate for the States of $13,873,874 for 1954. This repre- 
sents a 26-percent decrease from the amount appropriated last year 
and the estimate recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for 1954. 
This, if enacted, would mean a cut of approximately $195,000 in the 
allotment of Federal funds to North Carolina, and interpreted in 
terms of schools affected, it would mean 75 fewer teachers than were 
planned for 1954. This is a tragic blow to the program for North 
Carolina, and I feel sure other States would likewise be affected. 

Mr. Buper. May I interrupt you there, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Buper. Does that take into account the minimum amount of 
$40,000 for each program ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. We rate much above that. We have been getting nearly 
$1 million. We are not one of the minimum States. We have been 
getting a $958,000 allotment to North Carolina. 

Mr. Buper. That is the figure I wanted. 

Mr. Smiru. We are not a minimum State in any of the services. 

This is what we planned with our appropriation which the general 
assembly made. They are about ready to go home. They did not give 
us as many as we wanted, but we had settled on the figure of providing 
46 new teachers next year. If we get this cut of $195,000 we cannot 
put any of those on, and it will cut back 30 already employed. In 
other words, it amounts to 75 teachers, so it is really a right serious 
matter. 

The North Carolina General Assembly has about finished its pres- 
ent session and is getting ready to adjourn. They appropriated very 
liberally for vocational education, with the idea of receiving at least 
as diac from the Federal Government as we have been receiving. 
With this proposed cut, it means that the program in North Carolina 
will be greatly reduced. It means that 30 teachers will have to be cut 
off and that we cannot add any new teachers in schools that have been 
begging for the program for a number of years. 

This gentleman, is our situation, and I believe you will agree that it 
is @ very serious one. 

Gentleman, I do appreciate the financial position faced by our 
Government and the need for rigid economy by all agencies at this 
time. At the same time, because I am so close personally to this service 
and know the needs, the importance of this program to our national 
welfare and the seriousness of the effect of a cut at this time, I do 
plead with you to seriously consider this as one of the services that 
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must have full support from the Federal Government. We need for 
1953-54 at least the amount appropriated for 1952-53. 

I appreciate your allowing me to present this testimony. 

Mr. Bussey. I know that North Carolina has been one of the fore 
most States in this whole program of vocational education. I think 
your distinguished Member of the House of Representatives, Mr 
Graham Barden, has been responsible for much of that. 

Mr. Suir. He is a very ardent supporter. Our people have really 
taken the ball in a great many respects in this stimulation, and have 
moved forward and really supported this in a pretty good way. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 


VocaTIONAL EpuCATION 
WITNESS 


MRS. ELIZABETH SWEENEY HERBERT, PRESIDENT OF THE AMER- 
ICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. Will you identify yourself for the record, Mrs. 
Herbert ? 

Mrs. Herserr. I am Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, a home econ 
omist, a wage earner and a homemaker. My husband is Dr. Leo 
Herbert of Syracuse. 

As a wage earner I am the household equipment editor of McCall’s 
magazine. It happens that during this 2-year period I am president 
of my national professional organization, which is the American 
Home Economics Association, so I am. appearing here this afternoon 
on behalf of the American Home Economics Association, and also 
the Home Economics Department of the National Education 
Association. 

We are here on behalf of the appropriation for vocational home 
economics education. I brought some copies of the statement which 
I have prepared, and I would like to have a copy inserted in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Buszey. The complete statement will be filed in the record : 
this point and you may summarize, 

Mrs. Herserv. I think it is rather obvious why the American Home 
Economics Association would be here on behalf of the home econ- 
omics appropriation, Our aim as a home economics association is 
the betterment of families and individuals and all home economists 
work toward that end. 

We believe in this vocational home economics program, and we are 
very proud of the support that has been given to it by the Federal 
Government since 1918. 

It seems to me that if I were to summarize in a few points what 
we believe has been accomplished by the vocational home economics 
program it would be the best thing that I could do. 

We know that many of the departments of home economics in the 
public school systems are directly the result of Federal support of 
vocational home economics. Federal support meant ‘the establish- 
ment of strong teacher-education programs in colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country. The excellent State supervision 
within the States has been another outgrowth. That is true of all 
the States and the Territories. 

Then what happens in the home seems of especially great interest 
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tome. One of the fairly recent developments has been the introduc- 
tion of home projects into our curriculum so that the girls who are 
in the home economics program have a chance to apply their schoo! 

earning. A part of this program has been the supervision of the 
work by the teacher through home visits. 

One very fortunate aspect of that has been a better relationship 
between the schools and the teachers. 

Becuase of my own work, I suppose, in adult homemaking educa- 
ion—because that is what a magazine like McCall’s is; it is a woman’s 
service magazine—the adult homemaking education program seems 
o me espec ally a fine dividend which has come from vocational home 
economies. It is primarily in schools with vocational home economics 

programs that the adult homemaking centers exist. 

There are some 5,000 of those centers. This has been a fair ly recent 
development, within the last 10 or 12 years. 

The thing that interests me very much jis that the enrollment in 

hose adult “classes has increased tremendously in the postwar years, 
the years when we have been establishing millions of new family units. 
Chere are now almost 1 million women homemakers who are enrolled 
n adult homemaking education classes. 

The Office of Education does a splendid job. The Home Economics 
Education Branch within that office has done a wonderful job of cor- 
elating what goes on in one State with that which goes on in another 
ind helping the States to help one another. 

It has always been true that the schools with the vocational home 

conomics programs have been the leaders in establishing departments 
with good equipment and in broadening and strengthening and ex- 
panding the teachers programs. 

Another aspect of growth is the youth group known as buture 
ep akers of America. That started in 1944. It is less than 10 

ears old; yet we have half a million of high school economics girls 
an are members of the Future Homemakers of America, and their 
nterest goes much beyond the orthodox home economics subjects. 
[hey have really as their key purposes better citizenship and better 
international understanding. ' 

I want to mention a program which they themselves developed, this 
program of family together activities, because I think from the very 
ame of it you can see that they are conce ntrating on stre sngthening 
these sound underlying values of family life, and it is the homemaking 
teacher who is the adviser to these Future Homemakers of America 
groups. 

It seems to us that the Federal support has been important, and 
always will be important because it registers the Government’s aware- 
ness of the importance of the American family as the heart and 
kernel of this country, and the well-being of homes as an aim of our 
Federal Government and the development of homemakers who are 
equal to the challenging jobs that they face today. 

It seems to me that as a committee one of the things you might ask 
is whether the States and local communities believe in vocational home 
economics, and the record speaks for itself. 

Out of the total expenditure last year, 1952, of $42,609,979 for voea- 
tional home economics, only $5,555,323 was Federal appropriation. Ini 
other words, the States and localities have always more than matched 
these appropriations. 
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I want again to emphasize that these eight sound developments that 
I have enumerated all started with Federal funds. It is doubtful, | 
think, if some of them ever would have originated without that en- 
couragement. It seems to me that the history in your own State, Mr. 
Chairman, was an impressive one last year, with practically eight 
times the amount given in Federal aid appropriated by States and 
localities. 

Mr. Busney. We are a very progressive State. 

Mrs. Hersert. I am sure of that. The record bears that out in 
every detail. That is the way it has gone along. States always have 
matched the funds, and the interesting thing is that even when the 
funds have been upped a great bit the appropriations at the local 
level and the State level have never fallen off. And it would seem to 
prove, we think, that that sound and firm foundation of Federal sup- 
port to home economics has been responsible for this healthy growth. 

I would like to say in perhaps an off-the-record way, because it maj 
not seem important to bring this in, but home economics is a young 
profession. It isinitsinfancy. There are a great many schools where 
there is one teacher now who is handling classes in the school-lunch 
program and the study hall. There should be two. There are still 
thousands of secondary areas through the country where there is no 
home economics, some 6,000. More than half of the 25,000 school 
centers in this country do have some vocational home economics. The 
rest have some home economics which do not have Federal reimburse- 
ment, but we still have this 6,000 out of 25,000, that is a quarter of the 
se reve centers of this country without home economics education ; that 

, training for a living for these young girls, or training for making 
a eke It would certainly seem true that there is still need to keep 
this strong foundation, this underpinning upon which have been built 
programs. 

I would like to point out two of the reasons why home economics is 
so important. You know that about a third of the girls who come out 
of high school-are married within 3 years; in other words, about a 
third of them are married before they are 20, and they need to have had 
home economics education in high school. Then, in their early mar- 
riage the adult homemaking programs, which are being offered in- 
creasingly throughout the country, are a great help to them. It goes 
beyond cooking and sewing. It goes into child care, help in the selec- 
tion of equipment. Home economics helps these girls who in increas- 
ing numbers find themselves working even though married. It helps 
them to do the best kind of a three- part job, a wife, a mother, and a 
job outside. That means managing their time and their household 
and their energy just as intelligently as possible, and I truly believe 
that home economists more than other groups have contributed toward 
establishing a respect for homemaking as an important profession. 

Another reason why home economics has so much to give today is 
this terrific figure of married women who are working. It is the first 
time in the history of our country, as you undoubtedly know, that more 
than half of the women who work are married. Twenty million 
women are working and a little more than half of them are married. 
About a third of those have youngsters under 18, so they certainly 
need everything that home economists have to offer on this science and 
art of homemaking. 
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I was especially spurred to speak as fervently as I possibly could 
when I heard just as I was preparing this statement that the Bureau 
of Budget had recommended that the appropriation for vocational 
home economics be reduced from $5,555,323 to $3,870,000 for 1954. Mr. 
Chairman, we believe that it would be a great mistake to reduce that 
appropriation. We feel that the needs of the times, realistically ap- 
praised, certainly indicate at the very least the present appropriation 
should continue. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mrs. Herbert. 

(The prepared statement referred to is as follows:) 


I am Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert and, like many women of today, am 
fulfilling the multiple role of homemaker, citizen, and wage earner. I am a 
homemaker in Syracuse, N. Y., and the wife of Dr. Leo Herbert. As a wage 
earner, I am household equipment editor of McCall’s magazine. I am here 
today not only as a homemaker and wage earner but as president of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. I am here to represent that association and 
the home economics department of the National Education Association and 
to tell you why we care so deeply about the vocational home economics program. 
Both our associations are professional organizations of 22,000 college-trained 
women, all of whom are home economists. 

The AHEA is to our profession what the AMA is to my husband’s profession. 
A bit about its aims may help you to understand my reason for wanting to 
come before you in behalf of the appropriations of the vocational home economics 
program. As association members, we work together for the attainment of the 
well-being of individuals and of families, for the improvement of homes, and 
for the preservation of those values so significant in homelife. The home 
economists have done more than any other group, I believe, to bring about an 
appreciation of the significant role of the homemaker in our society and recogni 
tion of homemaking as a profession. 

We believe in the vocational home-economics program and we believe in 
Federal support for it. We know that millions of American families are 
indebted to the United States Congress for its vision in establishing the voca- 
tional home-economics program in 1918 and for your continued support. 

Federal support of vocational home economics has meant : 

1. The establishment of departments of home economics in thousands of high 
schools in every State across the country. 

2. The establishment of strong teacher-education programs in our colleges and 
universities. 

8. The establishment of State home economics supervisors in all the States 
and Territories. 

4, The introduction of home projects—an immediate opportunity for supervised 
application of “school learning” at home. 

5. The home projects have taken home economics teachers into the homes 
of the communities bringing the schools and the homes closer together. The 
combination of student-home projects and teacher-home calls has been a very 
sound development. 

6. The establishment of:a much-needed program of adult education in home 
making. Close to a million adults were enrolled in homemaking classes for the 
school year 1951-52. 

7. The establishment of a home economics education service in the Office 
of Education—a service which has provided leadership, experience, and materials 
for home economics teachers. It has helped States help each other and worked 
toward a coordinated program with increasingly higher standards. 

8. It has meant the development of our Future Homemakers of America—an 
organization with nearly a half million high-school home-economics students. 
Better citizenship and better international understanding are two of their key 
purposes. The program of family-together activities which these youngsters 
initiated is a typical example of their strengthening the fundamental values 
of family life. The home economies teachers are the advisers to these groups. 

Federal support has indicated national recognition of the importance of family 
life to our country’s well-being. You have pointed the way to a growing realiza- 
tion that national and international developments—economic, social, political, 
and spiritual-—are dependent upon the well-being of homes and the adequacy of 
homemakers. 
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If you ask whether States and local comimunities believe in and support 
tional home economics, the answer is “Yes” to both questions. The total ex; 
ture for vocational home economics in all Territories during 1952 was $42.4 
979.94. Of these forty-two and a half million, only $5,555,323.88 were Fe 
funds. It is, however, this basic support from the Federal Government tiat 
stabilized, expanded, and upgraded the quality and prestige of home econon 
Each of the eight developments I mentioned got underway with Federal fu 

\ few figures from 1 or 2 of your States will bring us a bit closer to home. I] 
us take Illinois, for example. Federal funds for Illinois for 1952 were $2 
526.24, whereas State and local funds equaled $1,815,568.08—nearly 8 times the 
Federal allocation. Or to present this partnership another way, for every 
dollar of Federal reimbursement paid on teachers’ salaries during 1952 the 
of Illinois paid $2 and the local communities paid $3.67. The picture in I 
is somewhat different—imore local and less State support—50 cents fron 
State and $5.13 locally. 

And so it goes. States have always more than matched’ the funds, and 
increases in State and local funds have outdistanced greatly any increases 
amount of Federal appropriations. Even when there has been a sharp “upping 
in Federal funds, this has not brought about any decrease in the ratio of Stat 
to Federal expenditure—in fact, it seems as if increases in Federal appropria 
tions have stimulated an increase in State and local spending. It seems that 
the more you value the home economics program, the higher it is held in esteen 
by the States and local communities. 

Vocational home economics education, as you well know, has had a healthy 
growth. However, of the 25,484 secondary school centers in this country only 
some 11,000 have vocational home economics. And nearly 7,000 secondary schoo 
centers have no home economics program. This is evidence surely of a gre 
unfilled need. 

Che adult homemaking education program within vocational home economics 
is indeed flourishing—5,000 centers with an enrollment of 66 percent over that 
of only 5 years ago. The need is great, the interest is high. And your continued 
support is essential to the ongoing and growth of home economics education 

Some reasons why home economics is so important today include: 

1. About one-third of our girls marry today before they are 20 years of age 
This means that these young women need help during teen age when they 
in high school. 

2. Early marriage means that they need continuing help as adults and hon 
makers in knowing how to care for their young children, how to buy and prepare 
food for their families, how to manage their time, their energy, their money. 

3. Home economics education helps families adjust to changes that are taking 
place in our industrial and social picture. Women’s Bureau statistics for 1952 
show that about 20 million women are working today. That is one-third of all 
the women in the United States. And for the first time in our history over half 
of those employed women are married. They badly need the kind of help they 
are receiving from home economics. 

I hope that what I have said will help you to understand how deeply we care 
and how much we need your continued support. Just as I was concluding th: 
preparation of this statement I learned that the Bureau of the Budget had 
recommended that the appropriation for vocational home economics be reduced 
from the 1953 figure of $5,555,823 to $3,870,209 for 1954. This came as a great 
shock, for it represents a drastic reversal of your support of this program since 
1918, 
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Gentlemen, we believe that such a reduction would be a great mistake. It 
would be unwise and unrealistic in the face of our present-day needs and inter 
ests. The current need is plainly for a stronger program of vocational home 
economics for girls, boys, and adults. The American Home Economics Asso 
ciation and the home economics department of the National Education Asso 
ciation urge you to recommend an appropriation for the home economics edu 
eation program at least equal to the 1953 appropriation of $5,555,323. 


VocaTIonaL Epucation 
WITNESS 


J.T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, THE NATIONAL GRANGE 
Mr. Bussey. We will now hear from Mr. J. T. Sanders, legislative 
counsel, the National Grange. 


Mr. Sanpers. I might say first that I am the legislative counsel of 
the Grange. 
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rhe Grange is the oldest farm organization, general farm organi- 
sation, with about 875,000 paid-up members, men and women, ‘girls 

| boys above 16 years of age. 
. George Washington, in his Farewell Address, made a strong plea 
for national appropriations to promote improved agriculture, and 
described such expenditures as “cheap instruments of immense na- 
ti nal benefits.” 
». Despite this eary vigorous support by the Father of our Country, 
and the fact that agric ulture is the greatest natural resource, very little 
was done by way of national support of agriculture until the historic 
vear of 1862 when the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
State land-grant college system under the Morrill Act, and the Home- 
stead Act establishing in this country for the first time legal recogni- 
tion of the family farm, were all passed under Lincoln. 
The prior decade had seen a great expansion of independent agri 
cultural societies—an expansion from 300 to over 1,000. Out of this 
same decade and a half of great awakening in agric ulture, the National 
Grange was born also in 1867. No wiser thing was done to lay the 
foundation for present-day greatness of our Nation than these series 
of events in the decade of the 1860’s which laid the foundation of mod- 
ern American agriculture. 
4. Both George Washington and the immortal Lincoln used prac- 
cally the same words in describing national expenditures for agri- 
‘ultural advancement as “the wisest expenditures the Nation could 
make.” No dollars this Nation has ever spent, I am certain, have 
brought to all its citizens, both urban and rural, as handsome returns 
as have Federal expenditures to advance agriculture. 
5. It is the narrowest of viewpoints and a grevious error to think 
iat such expenditures go solely to benefit rural folks. There are now 
514 million separate farm business units in the country. On an av- 
erage, these units operate with the highest percentage of fixed cost 
of any type business—around 75 percent of farm expenses being fixed, 
ind that cannot be reduced when a depression hits. Nonagricultural 
businesses, on an average, operate with only 25 percent fixed costs, and 
can, and do, restrict output when depression hits. Agriculture, on 
the other hand, is so competitive, so persistently a full-output indus- 
try, that it runs full speed through good and bad times alike. With 
such a nature any improvement in agriculture immediately reflects it- 
self into cheaper, better, and stes vier supplies of food ; and the farmer 
is a producer is able to retain only a trace of the gain in a very short 
time artef the improved method is started. Almost all of tis benefits 
go to consumers in the form of cheaper food, and since farmers are now 
only one-sixth of our population, they get only one-sixth of the gains 
from cheaper foods. 

There is another valid reason for Federal aid to agriculture and 
education. Excess births over deaths give farm districts more than a 
half-million annual surplus of young men and women, all reared and 
educated at the expense of farm income; but these young folks are 
donated by the farms to the cities almost free of charge. What valid 

reason can any give to ask that the great flood of new workers in their 
prime, be given free to urban centers, without the cities contributing 
some meager part of the costs of this rural contribution? On top of 
this drain of our choice farm-reared boys and girls, there are num- 
erous and complex economic net drains of rural wealth to the city 
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without compensatory back flow of urban wealth to the country—e. g., 
social security has cost farmers billions of dollars in higher prices of 
goods which farmers buy and which have incorporated in them a 
social security assessment as part of costs. Yet farmers, as yet, have 
not benefited a bit by direct social security payments. 

Federal education, therefore, rests on the soundest of economic 
Pro senae that population centers benefit far more from improve- 
ment in agriculture than do farmers, in that the farms of the United 
States contribute enor mously in human resources each year to urban 
welfare and strength, and in that enormous amounts of wealth, origi- 
nating on farms, gravitate to the urban centers. Thus Federal redis- 
tribution of taxes from concentrated industrial and urban centers is 
the only basis for balanced support of certain services that are national 
in scope and in which there is Federal, State, and local interest. 

8. Vocational agriculture is such a service of great National, State, 
and local interest “and concern. This, we believe, i is the sound basis 
ee Federal support of vocational agriculture and home economics. 

When the Budget Bureau recommended a cut of over 30 percent 
in ‘this year’s appropration for vocational agriculture and home 
economics, it did a thing that we think is absurd. Vocational agricul- 
ture has been so squeezed in the past several years, between the pres- 
sure for expanded work and new schools on the one hand and rising 
costs without adequate funds to keep up with these costs on the other 
hand, that it has been impossible to keep this work up to anything 
like the standard it should be kept up to. Salaries of vocational agri- 
culture teachers in 1951-52 averaged $3,956 and salaries of county 
agents averaged $4,904, or 24 percent more than vocational teachers 
received. Yet the Budget Bureau wisely recommended a slight in 
crease in extension funds and at the same time, for some mysterious 
and unexplainable reason, a cut of 30 percent in vocational agricul 
ture and home economics. 

10. I understand that part of this proposed cut comes from the 
false notion that some entertain that the Federal Government should 
get out of the field of assistance to educaion. The National Grange is 
very much opposed to any control of education by the Federal Govern 
ment; but, at the same time, it is unalterably opposed to the Federal! 
Government shirking its responsibility in financing this and other 

spects of education. We believe there is the soundest of economi 
reasons for Federal aid as we have indicated above; and the strength, 
security, and future welfare of the Nation demands an increase in 
this support rather than a decrease. 

11. 1 was connected with Oklahoma A. and M. College for several 
years, and asked my personal friend, the State director ‘of vocational 
education, J. P. Perky, to write to me and let me know what these 
proposed cuts to vocational agriculture and home economics meant 
to my home State. I would like to make his entire reply a part of the 
record of these hearings if there is no objection, but would like to 
quote three brief paragraphs at this point as follows: 

The proposed cut would mean a reduction in Federal funds to Oklahoma of 
approximately $49,000 in agriculture, $34,000 in home economics, $33,000 in the 
trade and industrial program, and an increase of approximately $7,500 in dis- 
tributive education, based on current allocations. 

These reductions would result in the loss of 35 established departments of 


vocational agriculture in Oklahoma, and would make idle as many agriculture 
buildings and farm shops which have cost the local communities from $15,000 
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to $80,000 each. It would also disrupt the training of 2,730 of our farm people. 
Likewise, the proposed reduction in home economics would result in the loss 
of 56 departments, affecting 5,000 or more students. 

This proposed cut seriously raises the question as to whether the Federal 
Government is interested in providing training for our youth essential to develop 
the job skills necessary to keep this Nation strong. With the combined Federal, 
State, and local efforts to date, less than half of America’s youth have been 
reached by the program of vocational education. 


[ would like to insert the entire letter in the record at this point. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


STATE BoarD OF EDUCATION, 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
Stillwater, Okla., April 15, 1953 
Mr. J. T. SANDERS, 
National Grange, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Sanpvers: I understand that the amended budget for the Federal 
Security Agency recommends only $14,048,840 for carrying out the provisions 
of the George-Barden Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. This recom- 
mendation provides a cut of $4,624,391 in the amount made available for voca- 
tional education for fiscal 1953. 

If Congress follows the recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget, it 
will mean destruction of much of America’s program of vocational education, 
and will seriously cripple the whole program. 

In Oklahoma, Federal, State, and local funds are now being used to maintain 
357 departments of vocational agriculture with Future Farmers of America and 
New Farmers of America chapters; 244 departments of vocational home eco- 
nomics with Future Homemakers and New Homemakers of America chapters; 
198 classes in vocational trade and industrial education, and 21 programs in 
vocational distributive education. We have on file requests for 60 additional 
departments in agriculture ; 80 departments in home economics ; 46 units in trade 
and industrial, and 6 units in distributive education. 

The program of vocational training in Oklahoma is in operation in all of the 
77 counties and involves 15,000 Future Farmers of America, 1,100 New Farmers 
of America, 13,463 adult and young farmers; 22,982 vocational home economics 
students and 5,322 adults; 3,230 in distributive education, and 6,117 in trade and 
industrial education. 

The proposed cut would mean a reduction in Federal funds to Oklahoma of 
approximately $49,000 in agriculture, $34,000 in home economics, $33,000 in the 
trade and industrial program, and an increase of approximately $7,500 in dis- 
tributive education, based on current allocations. 

These reductions would result in the loss of 35 established departments of 
vocational agriculture in Oklahoma, and would make idle as many agriculture 
huildings and farm shops which have cost the local communities from $15,000 to 
$80,000 each. It would also disrupt the training of 2,730 of our farm people. 
Likewise, the proposed reduction in home economics would result in the loss of 
56 departments, affecting 5,000 or more students. 

This proposed cut seriously raises the question as to whether the Federal 
Government is interested in providing training for our youth essential to develop 
the job skills necessary to keep this Nation strong. With the combined Federal, 
State and local efforts to date, less than half of America’s youth have been 
reached by the program of vocational education. 

The fact that the Extension Service has been recommended for an increase, 
and the fact that the land grant college item originally reduced has been restored, 
raises the question of discrimination. Discrimination invaribly draws fire 
against the discriminator. 

If the Federal Government takes this attitude at this time, it will not only 
cripple the splendid program in operation, but will lead to its total destruction. 
The morale of the faithful teachers in vocational education who have achieved 
outstanding records under the most adverse circumstances will be irreparably 
damaged. 

You will find additional information for your use in presenting arguments be- 
fore the committee in you refforts to resist this proposed reduction in funds 
made available to the States. 
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We desperately need all Federal funds we are now receiving and coulk 
profitably use double the amount of the present allocation. This will at least 
give you some background for Oklahoma. 

This cut is being proposed in the wrong place at the wrong time. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. B. PERKY, 
State Director, Vocational Education 

Mr. Sanpers. 12. In closing, I would like to emphasize that th: 
is no part of our entire agricultural research and educational p1 
gram that the National Grange thinks more highly of than vocational 
agriculture. We are very proud of the fact that we strongly sup- 
ported Federal aid for it when it was first established in 1917, 
have never wavered in our support of it a single year since. For y 
believe, like George Washington and Lincoln believed, that there 
are no wiser expenditures made by the National Government than 
those for promoting a sounder agriculture. We know that. this 
no self-centered request but is one that brings its benefit equally to 
every person in the land, whether he lives on the farm or in our most 
populous cities. We know that there is no sounder, nor more justified 
expenditure of the Federal Government. It is inconceivable that the 
proposed budget cut will be allowed to stand by this committee. This, 
to our way of thinking, is the least that should be done. Our organi- 
zation arose out of the same fermenting period and decade that gav 
birth to the Department of Agric uulture, the land grant college system, 
and the Homestead Act. Indeed, if we can take any pride in our 
legislative accomplishments during our 86 years of exirtence, it is that 
this great system is like a brother to the Grange, and we to it. We 
never expect to see the day when we regret our support of it, and we 
an upon this committee to reinstate the crippling cut which th 
31 oe Bureau has so unwisely recommended. 

. May I assure you that the Grange stands firmly for reductio 

ati every Federal expendi iture possible during these days; and that 
we are proposing, in the overall budget for the Department of Agri- 
culture, a cut of sizable proportions although we realize that since 
early in 1940 agricultural appropraitions have suffered much worse 
than other nondefense appropriations of the Federal Government 

sut vocational agriculture and home economics is not the proper 
and sound place to try to cut the budget since we believe that these 
expenditures are highly essential for the continued strength and 
security of the Nation. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to present our views before 
the committee. 


Monpay, Apri 20, 1953. 
Vocations, Epucation 


WITNESS 


WADE G. M’CARGO, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RETAIL DRY GOODS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. McCargo, if you will, tae identify yourself 
for the record. 

Mr. McCareo. My name is Wade G. McCargo. I am president 
and owner of the H. V. Baldwin Co., a small department store in 
Richmond, Va. I am also president of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 
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Mr. Bussey. Would you like to identify the gentleman who is 
vith you? 

Mr. McCareo. He is John Hazen, Washington director and in 
charge of Government affairs of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

As you know, we are a voluntary trade association comprising 
approximately 7,500. retail department, specialty and dry goods 
stores—large and small located in every State in the Union. I ap- 
pear before you on my own behalf, as a small merchant, and on be- 
half of the National Retail Dry Goods Association on the problem 
of Federal aid to vocational training in the distributive occupations. 
In doing so, I believe I speak for ‘the thousands and thousands of 
wholesalers, retailers, and service establishments upon whom this 
country depends for the distribution of the goods and services so 
necessary to our civilian economy. 

In asking for adequate Federal support for training in the dis- 
tributive field, I want to make it very clear at the outset that the 
stores which I represent are not seeking Government support to 
staff and run their businesses. I am speaking solely and directly 
on behalf of the individual who wishes to make a career in the 
distributive field. We, as retailers, are not asking the Government 
to pay for the training of the regular employees upon whom we 
depend. You know, we have been ‘accused of that on a good many 
occasions. Stores over the country are spending millions of dol- 
lars of their own money for their own training needs. We are ask- 
ing that comparable training opportunities ‘be afforded to those 
young men and women who wish to prepare themselves to enter 
into distribution as provided for those entering agriculture, home 
economics, or trade and industry. 

Efficient and expanded distribution is the greatest challenge to 
our present economy. Without it, the products produced on the 
farm or in the factory have no meaning unless they can be placed 
in the hands of the individual consumer. Efficient selling, and not 
pepgeetinn, is today’s greatest need. 

The Government is now spending, under the George- Barden Act, 
approximately $6,889,000 to train people i in agric ulture, and $5,604,000 
for those in trade and industry. This does not include additional 
appropriations available to these two areas under the Smith-Hughes 
Act. For home economics, it is spending approximately $5,555,000. 
Not a penny of the money spent for training people in these voca- 
tions has any meaning unless the products and services which they 
produce clear the last 36 inches in the distributive process—namely, 
the retail counter. 

Until the customer says “I will take it,” nothing has really hap- 
pened in our geoncany. And yet, the Government is currently al- 
locating only $450,000 to help train individuals responsible for sell- 
ing and distributing our Nation’s products. And, it has now pro- 
posed to further reduce this totally inadequate distributive educa- 
tion appropriation. 

I do not have to remind this committee that since 1949 the only re- 
duction in Federal aid to vocational education has been applied to the 
distributive occupations. Federal aid to the other areas has remained 
unchanged. In 1949 approximately $1,795,000 was appropriated for 
distributive education. In fiscal 1952 this amount was reduced to 
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$900,000, and for fiscal year 1953, only $450,000 was allocated. This 
represents a reduction of approximately 75 percent for distributive 
education as against no cuts in other vocational areas. This, in it 
self, is highly discriminatory, not against retailers as employers, but 
against the many, many thousands of young boys and girls who want 
2 make a career in retailing or wholesaling, who want training t 
help them qualify for employment and additional training to hel lp 
them improve their abilities and progress to better jobs. 

I do not want to bore you with figures, but it is necessary to use a 
few to dramatize the disproportionate treatment of Federal aid to 
those seeking vocational training. Our total civilian employment 
as of January 1953 was approximately 60 million persons. Of this 
number, 14,700,000, or 24.3 percent, are engaged in distribution, com- 
prising wholesaling, retailing, and service establishments. The dis- 
tributive trade is the second largest source of employment, exceeded 
only by manufacturing, which employs 16,600,000, or 27.4 percent. 
Employment in agriculture accounted for only 5,450,000 or 9 percent 
Of course, this was a time when employment was low, but the average 
would only reach about 6,800,000 or 11 percent against 23.3 percent 
for the distribution. This is an off month for agriculture, but the aver- 
age employed in 1952 was 6,808,000, or about 11 percent. 

How do these employment figures relate to the allocation of Federal 
aid for vocational training? Agriculture, with its 11 percent of the 
labor force, was allocated 37.3 percent of Federal aid. Trade and in 
dustry was allotted 30.3 percent against a manufacturing employ- 
ment percentage of 27.4 percent, which is more nearly in line. Dis 
tributive education, cad ‘ver, accounting for one-quarter of our labor 
force, was allotted only 2.4 percent of Federal aid appropriated. Th 
1949 Federal funds for distributive education represented only 9 per 
cent of the total vocational funds appropriated, and in fise ‘al 1953 it 
now represents only 2.4 percent. This is in sharp and distorted con 
trast to the fact that 1 out of every 4 persons currently employed works 
in the distributive and service trades. 

During the past 20 years the number of workers in distributive oc- 
cupations has increased much more rapidly than in agriculture and 
manufacturing. Agriculture employment actually has decreased. I 
am sure you are well aware of that. In the face of this increased em- 
ployment, it is difficult to understand why Federal support to dis- 
tributive education has been reduced. The total reduction Congress 
has made for vocational training in the last 2 years has amounted to 
$1,340,000 and has been taken entirely out of distributive education 
funds. 

Since Federal aid to distributive education has been drastically re- 
duced, enrollment in distributive education programs has fallen off 
considerably. Because of the lack of adequate Federal aid, many 
States have had to curtail their operations, and reduce staff personnel 
and the programs offered. This has not only affected the cooperative 
phase of this training, but has also severely curtailed the adult pro- 
gram, thus depriving existing workers of the opportunity of improv- 
ing their job status. 

This has reduced the number of cooperative training classes and 
thereby curtailed the opportunities of thousands of students to ob- 
tain work experience along with their classroom activities. It has 





also reduced adult programs, thus depriving a large segment of the 
working population of promotional training to qui alify them for bet- 
t jobs and higher earnings. 

"the great majority of distributive education cooperative students 
are individuals who either do not intend or cannot afford to go on to 
college. I think that is very important, because these young people 
i) most cases are in families that will not enable them to go to college. 

he distributive education cooperative training program gives them 
the opportunity of getting practical working experience in their 
chosen field of endeavor while still in school. It qualifies them to 
obtain and hold full-time employment, to advance more rapidly on a 
successful business career. 

It is just as important therefore that adequate Federal aid be 
extended to those interested in distribution as to those interested in 
other vocational areas 

We are not asking for special consideration for distributive educa- 
tion. We realize the need for economy in Government and have 
consistently supported such a position. We have not or do not now 
oppose overall reduction in Federal aid to vocational training—I am 
willing to put my name on the line to that—but we do object to the 
discriminatory approach which has already been applied. We 
strongly urge, therefore, that this highly inequitable situation be 
corrected by first reinstating the amount allotted to distributive 
education in 1949, namely, $1, 795,000, and that Congress then apply 
to the overall vocational funds any percentage reduction which is 
required to achieve the economy needed. And you won’t find us up 
here pleading with you not to make the cut. This is the only fair 
and equitable approach if individuals wishing to make their liveli- 
hood in the distributive occupations are to be given proportionate 
opportunity with those entering the other voce: ational areas involved. 

I cannot emphasize to you too strongly the importance of distribu- 
tion to our economy. Many questions have been raised in previous 
hearings as to why training is needed in distribution, which imply 
that efficient selling is not an important and necessary factor in our 
economy. I can tell you gentlemen it is the most import: ant job that 
we have to do today, if we are to avoid a recession in business and a 
drastic increase in unemployment. Goods do not just move them- 
selves. Consumers need to be stimulated to buy. This requires com- 
petent employees interested in serving the customer. If, because of 
inadequate training opportunities, the supply of such individuals is 
cut off, distribution will not be able to fulfill its vital role in our 
economy. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. McCargo. 

Mr. McCareo. I will be glad to answer any questions you might have 
in your own minds about why I am here and why I feel so deeply that 
we should be put on an equitable basis and then make the cut wherever 
it is necessary and to what extent it is necessary. 

Mr. Bussey. You just do not want to be discriminated against; do 
you? 

Mr. McCaroo. TI do not want the young people who belong to these 
distributive education clubs throughout the country, these young folks 
who are coming up in distribution, to be discriminated against. And 
there seems to be an idea around the country that retailing is able 
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to carry its own load; there is no reason for the Government to be 
training retail clerks. I want to leave this with you. I would not 
come up here and plead with you to train my clerks. However, the 
young person who is going into retailing—I have had it vividly demon- 
strated in my own store—the young person who is coming into retail. 
ing and has had the opportunity of high- -school training in distributive 
education, and then, of course, if they are able to take some college 
work, that pe rson can start several years ahead of the person who ha as 
failed to sal this training in his earlier experience and will make m 
more rapid progress as he goes along. 

I can give you a concrete ex: umple, if you do not mind getting one. 
I have a young man working in our store right now who took dis- 
tributive education in his senior year in high school and then went : 
years to the Richmond Pr ofessional Institute. This young man went 
down to Paul Hammer’s store to work for $45 a week and was very 
rapidly pushed up to $55 a week. At the same time, I had a man 60 
years of age working with me down in the retail business all of his 
life, and a good salesman, making $47 a week. This man had to drop 
out on account of health. I went after this boy and, knowing his 
background, I employed him from Paul Hammer’s at $60 a week. 
So a boy 26 years old replaces a man of 60 and gets $13 a week more 
salary and is earning it, because that boy has a knowledge of retailing, 
a knowledge that enables him to grasp retailing much faster. And 
that thing goes right straight on through the line. 

[ know there are some very unsatisfactory distributive educatio1 
programs that have gone on in the United States. 

Mr. Bussey. I am glad you recognize that. 

Mr. McCareo. I recognize it perfectly. But, as the saying has gone 
around, there is no need of throwing the baby out with the dirty water. 
Let us get the water clean. Let us see that the programs are cleaned 
up. 

I can name you some States that are doing a bangup job. For i: 
stance, Virginia, the State I live in, I think has one of the finest pro- 
grams that you have in the United States: Texas has an excellent 
program; your own State (Illinois) has an excellent program, I am 
told; Ohio has an excellent program. And I daresay there are some 
agricultural programs that are not up to the very top and some trade 
and industry programs in some of the States that are not going quite 
as well as they might. 

As you understand, there is no question about it. I am not coming 
in to argue with you and telling you I am speaking for something that 
is just the most wonderful thing on earth. Iam not at all. There are 
faults that need to be corrected. We believe our Virginia training is 
tops, but we do not believe it is any less necessary today to train a per 
son who is going to sell in the future than it is to train a person who is 
going to manufacture or engage in agriculture in the future. And we 
are coming to you and asking for equal treatment and then put the ax 
in wherever it is needed and as deep as it is needed. And I can promise 
you that neither our association nor I as an individual will ever come 
down here and ask you to put something in, because T voted for this 
administration in order to cut expenses. I want to see it done. I am 
one of those little birds called a “Byrd Democrat.” TI have been fight 
ing along with our Senator for a good many years for economy. And 
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are not coming up here to try to get a few million dollars; we are 

\ing up here to try to get a program that can be adequately carried 

provided there is going to be vocational education. And, Congress- 

n, if vocational education is not needed at all, then the Federal 
Government ought not to be in it at all; but, if it is needed, then all 

ises of it should have somewhere near comparable treatment. 

Vr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. McCargo. 


VocatTIonaL EDUCATION 


Mr. Bussey. We had planned to hear from Mr. Harrill Jones, pres- 

nt of the Distributive Education Clubs of America at this time but 

[ have been advised by Congressman Jonas of North Carolina that 

Mr. Jones has found it unpossible to be here because of other pressing 

ness. We are glad, however, to place in the record at this point 
ritten statement he has forwarded to us. 


rEMENT OF HARRILL JONES, PREPARED FOR COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


My name is Harrill Jones. I represent the distributive education phase of the 
ocational education program and as president of the Distributive Education 
ubs of America, a national organization composed of students enrolled in 

ibutive education, I am speaking for past and future members of this 
rganization. 

I live in a mill village on the outskirts of Gastonia, N. C. I am the oldest of 
three children. My father operates a one-man neighborhood grocery store. In 

vy immediate neighborhood, very few boys ever complete high school and most 

the girls who complete high school are those enrolled in distributive education. 
In the tenth grade in high school, I considered stopping school because we needed 
the money I could earn. I felt that I could make a living then as well as I could 
fter 2 more years in high school. Also, I had failed Latin which threw me 
1 year behind my class. At that time, our coordinator of distributive education, 
Miss Carolyn Moser, showed me how I could prepare for a career in retailing 

r some other phase of distribution, and at the same time earn enough to be 
-elf-supporting. I enrolled in distributive education in my junior year and was 
graduated from Gastonia High School last June. For the first time I began to 

some definite relationship between education and the ability to make a 
ving and to be a good citizen. My grades in all subjects began to improve 
teadily and during my senior year I was on the honor roll every month. 

As you know, distributive education is a vocational education program or- 
ganized on a schoolwork basis. All of us work part-time in retail or wholesale 
husinesses where we have an opportunity to learn business methods. In the 
listributive education class we learned such things as merchandising, accuracy 
in arithmetic, information about the merchandise which customers need, good 
elling methods, inventory, stock control, advertising, store organization, and 
ie importance of distribution in our free enterprise system. On the job, we 
earn how to put this information into practical use. We also had to learn good 
work habits; to be prompt, courteous and probably most important, how to get 
along with many different people; our bosses, coworkers, and the public. We 
levelop self-confidence and initiative in the business world much earlier because 
ve have our coordinator to help us over rough spots. 

The employers in Gastonia take a real interest in training distributive educa- 
on students and feel a responsibility for helping them. They seem to take a 
great deal of pride in their co-op students. 

The Distributive Education Clubs make up an important part of our training. 
Our clubs provide an opportunity to discuss problems common to all of us, give us 
an opportunity for organized social activities, build morale, and develop ambition 
to succeed in our chosen careers in distribution. In addition to our local clubs, 
ve have a State club and a national organization called the Distributive Educa- 

on Clubs of America, DECA. 

Most State clubs have a newspaper and DECA has a national publication called 
the Distributor. The purposes of our club work are to encourage professional 
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training for those in the field of distribution in order to give better service to 
customers, to promote good citizenship, and to develop character and leadership 
ability. 

I found our classwork and club activities inspirational and took an active part 
in our organization. Last year I was honored by being elected president of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of North Carolina and later at the national conven- 
tion of DECA in Kansas, by being elected president of the Distributive Education 
Clubs of America. Since that time, it has been my privilege to meet with DE 
club members in 10 States. Everywhere the same attitude exists among these 
students. They are ambitious and alert. They are studying and planning for 
promotion and progress instead of looking at immediate wages, hours, and how 
much vacation they get. If it were possible for you to see all of us at wor 
learning various retail, wholesale and other distributive businesses, in our class- 
rooms, and in our club activities, it would not be necessary for me or for anyone 
else to tell you what the distributive education program has meant to thousands 
of us in all parts of the country. I realize now that I was very fortunate in living 
in one of the few communities in our State where distributive education is offered 
As president of the Distributive Education Clubs of America, I am representing 
the past members of this organization who are now out of school and in business, 
those who are now in distributive education programs training for careers and 
those who will need opportunities for training. It has been my one ambition to 
do something to help insure the expansion of opportunities for future students 
who want to make careers in the field of distribution. I understand that the dis- 
tributive education program was begun by the Federal Government in 1937. The 
vocational funds for distributive education were the only ones to be cut during 
the past 2 years. We can’t understand why we should be singled out for such 
discrimination. Retailing alone is the third largest industry in the United States, 
In North Carolina, at least a fifth of us earn livings in some field of distribution. 
We believe that young people wanting to make careers in this field are as worthy 
of training as those planning to enter any other occupation. I hope you will see 
fit to restore the full apropriation for this program which means so much to so 
many boys and girls. 

Of course, it takes noney to continue this program and the only way the Goy 
ernment has to get money is through taxes. One of the first things we learn when 
we begin part-time work in the distributive education program, is that we do 
not receive the full amount of our wages. There is a little item marked “With- 
holding Tax.” Then, about this time of year our parents discover that we 
are no longer dependents and they must pay additional taxes, usually from 
$105 to $133 each. This year, in addition to student withholding taxes, their 
parents must pay between $3,500 and $4,500 in Federal taxes. Five hundred dol- 
lars is the total amount of Federal funds used in the program in Gastonia this 
year, approximately one-eighth of the additional Federal taxes paid by parents. 
Doubtless, this occurs in all other States. Therefore, funds for distributive edu- 
eation are an investment that pays not only in the training of youth, but in 
actually producing a profit for the Federal Government in taxes, 

I am deeply grateful for the vocational education opportunities I have had 
and for greater opportunities I expect to have in the future. I have a good oppor- 
tunity for advancement in the company for which I have worked since graduation 
from high school, but I’ve realized my need for further training. I hope to go 
to college and major in business administration. At present these plans have 
to be postponed. I am proud to have been found acceptable for the Armed 
Forees. Probably, I will be called within the next month. Like most other young 
men, I am not anxious to spend 2 years in the Army, and I’m not quite sure that 
I understand just why it’s necessary, but I do know that I am proud to serve 
a country which has provided me the opportunities and privileges I have had 
during the past 3 years. I hope you will see fit to continue to offer the same 
opportunities to boys and girls who need vocational training for distribution. 
Thank you very much. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee is in receipt of a statement of the 
{merican Farm Bureau Federation relative to vocational agricul- 
tural education which will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE MAINTENANCE OF THE VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
APPROPRIATION AT THE 1 03 LEVEL 


By Kenneth W. Ingwalson, American Farm Bureau Federation, April 21, 1953 


Che American Farm Bureau Federation believes that policies of our Govern 
vent should be such as to encourage thrift, industry, and responsibility of the 
ndividual. We believe further that local communities and the States should be 
permitted and encouraged to solve their problems with minimum subsidy and 
control by the Federal Government 

We believe in policies that encourage the development of intelligent, self-reliant 
citizens, using the power of science and education for more efficient desirable 
production and competent citizenship. Programs that help us move in this di- 
rection deserve our support. 

The program of vocational agriculture in the field of in-school education is 
onsistent with such objectives. So are the 4-H Club programs for all rural 
vouth between 10 and 20 years and the cooperative extension service of the 
land-grant colleges and the United States Department of Agriculture for farm 
families. (We are at this time, however, concerned only with the vocational 
agricultural program as supported by the Smith-Hughes funds and the George- 
Barden funds. ) 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has always supported vocational 
agricultural education as being of primary importance in our in-school program 
for the rural high-school boy, and we do so again, now. We know that, as 
fewer and fewer people are needed to produce the marketable food and fiber for 
all, those remaining on the farm must be well educated in the science and tech- 
nology of agriculture. We need, too, in the rural community those young peo- 
ple equipped to provide civic leadership of a caliber that the future will demand 
of them. A well-administered vocational agricultural program, properly co- 
ordinated in the counties, is doing this job side by side with other constructive 
forces, and it is doing it well. 

Vocational agriculture meets another standard which, we believe, is sound, 
namely, it is a grant-in-aid program with major responsibilities for administra 
tion and curricula resting in the States. Vocational agriculture has served to 
encourage the States and the communities to participate in full measure with 
local funds to the extent that local problems, needs, and interests demand. The 
fact that last year the communities and the States put in $3.12 for every $1 
received from the Federal Treasury illustrates the point in question. 

We have for several years pointed out the need for balancing the budget 
We support the efforts of this Congress and the administration in this regard 
now. We will testify on a later date regarding our position in support of 
reductions in the total Federal budget. We will appear before the subcommittee 
considering the United States Department of Agriculture budget and will make 
specific recommendations. Suffice to say now that in general, we approve the 
recommendations made by the Secretary of Agriculture. We are not in a position 
to point out how further cuts in programs of less importance can be made in 
the health, education, and welfare budget to compensate for essential voca- 
tional agriculture’s minimum needs. We believe, however, that cuts in vocational 
agriculture appropriations are unwise, and the funds should be restored to the 
1953 fiscal year level. 

We, therefore, urge that not less than the amount of funds expended in the 
fiseal year 1952-53 (or a total of $9,947,537.52) be appropriated and earmarked 
for allotment to the States for vocational agricultural education. 

We respectfully request that this statement be included in the record of the 
proceedings of the hearing of the subcommittee considering this appropriation. 
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Monpay, Aprin 20, 195: 


VocATIONAL EpucATION 
WITNESSES 


HON. C. M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Bussey. We are very glad to have our colleague, Mr. Baile) 
of West Virginia, appear before us this morning. 

Mr. Balttey. Nir. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for 
the purpose of the record, I am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey 
of the Third West Virginia District. 

I would like for the committee to note the presence of my colleague, 
Hon. Robert C. Byrd of West Virginia, Sixth District, who is als: 
interested in this same proble m. 

Mr. Buspry. We are very happy and pleased to have both of you 
before the committee this morning. 

Mr. Battery. My intention in asking the privilege of making thi: 
appearance is to discuss with you briefly the request for funds t 
properly implement Public Laws Nos. 815 and 874, as well as the 
overall appropriation under the George-Barden Act, for distribution 
to the several] States to assist in their vocational educational programs 

May I explain my interest in these matters by saying that as a 
former top level school official, I am intensely concerned about the 
welfare and proper education of our boys and girls, whom I consider 
the Nation’s greatest single asset. I am also a member of the Com 
mittee on Education and Labor in the House of Representatives, and 
was during the 8Ist and 82d Congress, chairman of the special Sub 
committee on Education. 

As the author of legislation which led to the approval of Public 
Laws Nos. 815 and 874 of the 81st Congress, may I take this opportun- 
ity of complimenting the Bureau of the Budget officials for their 
foresight and judgment in recommending the authori ization of the sum 
of $900,000 out of funds already appropriated to be used by the Di 
vision of Community Facilities of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, to cover costs of inspection of projects now being processed 
under Public Law No. 815. 

I, also, wish to commend the Bureau of the Budget for their recom- 
mendations that $66,500,000 be made available in fiscal year 1954 for 
the school maintenance and operations program being carried on 
under the provisions of Public Law No. 874. In this connection, I 
desire to call the attention of the committee to the fact that the esti- 
mate requested by the Office of Education was $72,818,620, which the 

sureau of the Budget cut back to an item of $70,000,000, and on which 
I have been advised your committee contemplates a further decrease 
to $66,500,000. 

Mr. Bussey. May I interrupt you right there? The committee has 
contemplated no increase or decrease, or action of any kind on this or 
any appropriation. We will not do that until we have completed our 
hearings and meet in executive session. 
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Mr. Battey. Should I strike that remark out of the record? 

Mr. Bussey. I just wanted to keep the record straight. 

Mr. Batriry. I am not in a position to say that this will not be 

adequate for that program. I do, however, wish to call the committee’s 
tention to the fact that the $2 billion atomic energy installation, on 
hich construction has already started in Pike County, Ohio, may very 

well affect this situation before the end of fiscal year 1954, and should 
do so, it will make necessary a request for a jeter supplemental 
propr lation. 

| would like to register a vigorous protest against the excessive cut 

iat has been made in the overall appropriation to the several States 
to carry on vocational education activities under the provisions of 

he George-Barden Act. Checking the appropriations for this item 
for the fiscal year 1951-52, I find that the Federal Government appro- 
wanes as its share of the program, $18,498,260, and further checking 
Truman budget certified to the Congress early in January, I 
otice that it contains the same item of $18,498,260. I have uncon- 
firmed information that the so-called Eisenhower budget when it is 
made available to the Members of Congress will carry an item for this 
purpose of $14,048,870, which is a reduction of approximately 25 
percent. 

This proposed cut of $4,624,390, cannot be absorbed by the several 
States without materially reducing the present level of vocational 
activities being carried on under this program. 

As proof of my position, I would like to call your attention to the 
program in my home State of West Virginia, where the overall 
program costs $1,728,164, of which the State pays $231,780, the local 
school districts supply $1,082,031, and the Federal Government, $414,- 
353. This cut would mean a reduction in the allocation to West 
Virginia of Federal funds of approximately $103,588. 

As a former director of the budget and ex-oflicio secretary of the 
State board of school finance, I had charge of approving and ad- 
ministering the budgets of all county se hool boards and I can assure 
the members of this committee that it is a matter of counting pennies to 
balance these school budgets. I see no possible source from which they 
could get the funds to replace the $103,588 which would be lost to this 
program by the action proposed in making the overall 25 percent 
reduction. 

For each Federal dollar spent $3 of State and local funds were used 
in financing vocational education in West Virginia. 

The foregoing amounts just cited for West Virginia include costs 
of State administration and supervision, salaries, and travel of voca- 
tional teachers, and teacher training. They do not include expendi- 
tures by local boards of education ‘for building, equipment, mainte- 
nance of buildings and equipment, instructional supplies and mate- 
rials, and administration and supervision. 

For the past several years the percentage of reimbursement which 
the State board for vocational education was able to pay local boards 
of education on the salaries of vocational teachers has decreased stead- 
ily. New programs have been established and vld programs expanded 
without any increase in vocational education funds (in fact there has 
been a decrease in funds available for vocational education due to the 
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decrease in the Federal allotment for distributive education). Due to 
these new and expanded programs and to the additional costs of main- 
taining old programs, it has been necessary to reduce the percentage 
of reimbursement to all programs year by year with local school boards 
assuming an ever-increasing larger share of the costs. 

The point has been reac hed in reimbursement below which the State 
cannot go and maintain standards necessary to an efficient program of 
vocational education. Without additional funds the need and de- 
mands for more programs of vocational education cannot be met. 

The West Virginia Board of Public Works, acting as the State 
budget commission, approved an increase in the State appropriation 
for vocational education of $100,000 for each year of the next bi- 
ennium. In approving the increase for the State appropriation the 
budget commission anticipated no decrease in the Federal allotment 
for vocational education. Any decrease in Federal funds for the next 
fiscal year would be a serious handicap to the needed development of 
vocational education in the State. 


SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN WEST VIRGINIA DAY 
SCHOOLS 


There are 268 high schools in West Virginia and during the current 
fiscal year 176 of them are offering one or more programs which re- 
ceive reimbursement from Federal and State vocational education 
funds. 

High schools offering courses in 
Vocational agriculture_- 
Vocational home economics_ 
Trade and industrial education_ 
Distributive education 


Reimbursed programs in 176 high schools___ 


Enrollments in high school vocational classes, 1951-52 


Vocational agriculture 
Vocational home ec onomics 
Trade ¢ 

Distributive education__-_ 


Total enrollment_ 


Here is something I want to point particularly to the committee’s 
attention— 

The boys enrolled in vocational agriculture in 1951-52 conducted 
supervised farming programs which included crop and _ livestock 
enterprises in addition to farm and home improvement, conservation, 
and farm mechanics projects. Their productive enterprises had 
total value of $2,014,199. The cost of producing these enterprises was 
$1,005,817, leaving a return for their labor of $1,008,382. 

Many of the products from these supervised farming programs 
were sold at various shows and sales sponsored by the Future Farmers 
of America in the State. 

The girls enrolled in vocational home economics classes in 1951-52 
conducted a total of 23,000 home projects under the supervision of 
their teachers. 
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The boys and girls enrolled in distributive education classes in 
1951-52 earned a total of $207,000 while employed as a part of their 
cooperative training program. 

A total of 400 high school vocational teachers are employed in the 
State in 1952-53. Of these 127 are teachers of vocational agriculture, 
134 are teachers of vocational home economics, 125 are teachers of 
trade and industries subjects, and 13 are teachers of distributive 
asia ion. 

CLASSES FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL GROUPS 


In addition to high-school courses for youth preparing for a voca- 
tion, classes for young and adult farmers, for adult homemakers, for 
workers employed in trade and industrial occupations, and for adults 
employed in distributive occupations were conducted as a part of the 
vocational education program. 

One hundred and ninety-eight teachers conducted 294 classes for 
adults in which 22,251 persons were enrolled. 

Classes for adults included farm management, crop and livestock 
production, soil and water conservation, food production and preserva- 
Soa farm mechanics and others for young and adult farmers, cloth- 
ing construction, tailoring, meal planning and preparation, home 
nursing, child care, and other subjects pertaining to the home and to 

family life. 

Trade and industrial education classes were conducted for workers 
employed as miners, fire fighters, machinists, electricians, welders, 
auto mechanics, sheetmetal workers, foremen radio ne ree cabinet- 
makers, school custodians, apprentices, and as other skilled tradesmen. 

Workers employed in distributive occupations were enrolled in 
classes in customer service, merchandise information, and retail sales- 
manship. 

[ am particularly interested in this next subject. 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


Four youth organizations function as an integral part of the pro- 
grams of voc: ational agriculture and home economics. The organiza 
tions are: 

The Future Farmers of America, and 

The New Farmers of America (Negro) for boys enrolled in vo- 
cational agriculture classes. 

The Future Homemakers of America, and The New Homemak- 
ers of America (Negro) for girls enrolled in home economics 
classes. 

These last two are for girls. 

The youth organizations are designed to supplement training op- 
portunities for boys who are progressing toward the goal of estab- 
lishment in a farming business, and for girls progressing toward the 
goal of establishing a home. 

The foundation upon which these youth organizations are built, 
includes leadership and character development, “sportsmanship, coop- 
eration, service, thrift, scholarship, improved vocations, organized 
recreation, citizenship, ‘and patriotism. 

The total membership in the 4 youth organizations in 1951-52 was 
10,240 in 259 local chapters. 
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Mr. Bussey. May I interrupt? That figure represents only t! 
figure for West Virginia, does it not? 

Mr. Battery. That is true. I would not be aware of the situati: 
in any other State. This is the picture in my own State. I gave ) 
the fiscal picture and I am following it up here. 

May I add this: Gentlemen, I know the situation facing us i 
attempt to have a balanced budget, and I can sympathize with 
problems facing this committee. I can see no reason why those fund 
could not, in keeping with your desire to have an overall 10 per re 

reduction in our national budget, be reasonably cut 10 percent, but J 
want to protest your going quite so deeply as proposed here. T c 
have no reason for objection if it is going to be the general rule to 
them all overall approximately 10 percent, but as a former schooln 
and as a member of the Committee on Education, I would like 
protest vigorously making cuts at the expense of our boys and gir] 
| consider them the greatest asset we have in the Nation. We 
take whatever cut is the average cut in order to balance the budget 
but I do not believe that you ought to go 25 percent. 

I want to thank you. I know your problem. I am just here to try 
to reason with you as a schoolman and as one who is familiar witi 
the problem and knows the problem. I think circumstances prob 
ably warrant that we are all going to have to take a cut, but do not 
make it unreasonable on the boys and girls. We can cut in other places 
to better advantage, so if we have to have a cut, let us keep it at th 
lowest possible figure. 


NEED FOR FUNDS 


Approximately 85 percent of our boys and girls who enter the 9th 
grade of our schools each year complete their formal education b 
fore, or at the completion of, the 12th grade. 

About 20 percent of those who attend high school are enrolled 
courses of vocational education for 1 or more years. Less than 25 
percent of the boys and girls who are graduated from our high schools 
go on to higher institutions of learning. 

One objective of vocational education is to provide training for the 
youth who drop out of high school, and for those who do not go on to 
college, which will fit them to enter the world of work as efficient pro 
ducers and good citizens. 

Another objective of vocational education is to provide training for 
employed workers that will increase their efficiency as producers of 
goods and services. 

The demand for new programs of vocational education for those 
preparing for a vocation and for those already employed is ever in 
creasing. The State and local communities are willing to assume to 
the limit of their ability, the financial responsibility for new and ex 
panded programs of vocational education provided the financ ial 
assistance from Federal funds is not reduced. ' 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Bailey, on behalf of the committee, I want to 
express our appreciation to you for coming before the committee 
this morning and giving us the benefit of your testimony from many 
years of experience in working with this problem. 
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[ think that every Member of the Congress is well aware this is a 
problem that is very dear to your heart, and you have spent many 
years in that field. 

_ Mr. Barger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Turspay, Apri 21, 1953. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
WITNESS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Busszy. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Landrum, we are glad to welcome you here this morning and we 
will be very happy to hear from you to start today’s hearings. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am very 
clad indeed to have the opportunity to appear before this committee in. 
the interest of adequate support for vocational education. For many 
years I have kept in close touch with this phase of education in my own 
Congressional District as well as the State as a whole. I have seen the 
program grow from its infancy. Aithough great progress has been 
made, the program is far from adequate. There are still m: iny schools 
in my district, as well as in all parts of the Nation, that do not have 
vocational programs. Then there are many schools with partial pro- 
grams that need one or more additional teachers to adequately serve 
all those who need and are seeking vocational training. 

Vocational education has often been referred to as the poor man’s 
college. As developed and carried on in my district—which differs 
little from other parts of the Nation—it seeks to provide for youth 
who do not, and, usually cannot, attend college, an opportunity to 
learn how to do something well and thus prov ide economic secur ity for 
themselves and help establish and maintain a sound economy for their 
community, State, and Nation. 

From information I have received, though I’ve been unable to obtain 
the full particulars, there appears s to be a plan i in the making to reduce 
the appropriation for vocational education. I have heard reports 
that there are those who would eventually eliminate the entire Federal 
appropriation for vocational education. This, to me, would be a tragic 
blunder. I believe in economy in government and I am pledged a 
wholeheartedly as anyone in the Congress to support economy meas- 
ures, but I am not willing to rob youth of their opportunity for voca- 
tional training and call it economy. Weshould not tamper with funds 
being made available for vocational education—except to increase 
them, and to see that they are appropriately used. We should refuse to 
reduce the pittance of vocational funds in the name of economy because 
it would not be real economy. 

I want to be on record against a cut in any appropriation that is to 
be taken out of the “hides” of boys and girls of America—and that’s 
what a cut in yoeational funds would amount to. 
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From what I can learn of the revised budget. when first submitted, 
it carried a cut of 50 percent in the appropriation for the land-grant 
colleges. I have heard that this item has been restored. If so, I con 
gratulate those who were responsible for its restoration, I can’t un- 
derstand, however, why the item for vocational education should not 
also be restored. Are we less interested in those who are prevented 
from attending college than we are those who are fortunate enough to 
receive their vocational training at the college level ? 

I am for all phases of vocational education—agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, distributive education, and trades and industry—whether at 
the college level or less than college grade. In my district all phases 
of vocational education of less than college grade are being carried on 
in a most successful manner. All phases of the program mean much 
to the youth and adults of my district and my State. My constituents 
are proud, and rightly so, of the record of accomplishments of voca 
tional pupils and teachers. 

As one example of accomplishment—and there are many—last year, 
a Future Farmer of America member from Towns County in my dis 
trict, Jack McCay, produced 160 bushels of corn per acre and 1952 
was not an unusually good farming year. He is only one of many 
who through proper vocational education has learned to produce much 
more per acre or unit than farmers were able to produce only a few 
years ago. 

Youth and adults enrolled in vocational agriculture study the latest 
findings of experiment stations and immediately put these findings to 
use on their home farms. Agriculture research is of little value until 
its findings are put to use on American farms. Vocational education 
in agriculture is one of the very best means of accomplishing this. 
It is my understanding that the budget carries a recommendation for 
a substantial increase in funds for agricultural research. This is it 
deed a sound proposal, but research without an accompanying pro- 
gram of education can be of little value. I seem to remember that I 
heard a good deal of discussion last fall about increasing agricultural 
research and education. The two go together like ham and eggs. As 
we step up funds for agricultural research it certainly doesn’t seem 
reasonable or sound to reduce funds for the only agricultural educa- 
tion program in the Nation that is operated on a systematic organized 
instructional school basis as a regular and integral part of our second- 
ary public school system. 

The homemaking teachers of my district are doing much to improve 
and enrich home living which helps materially to strengthen the 
morale of our people. The home is the first unit of our democratic 
society. The stability of any Nation depends on the quality of its 
family living. 

We have almost 6,000 girls and young adult women enrolled in the 
homemaking program in my district. Through their training they 
are learning among other things how to se ‘lect, prepare, serve, store, 
and conserve food for family use. Knowledge of these things—and 
the skill to do—plays such an important part in the health of young 
people and adults. They also learn how to care for the sick and ad 
minister first aid; how to select, care for, renovate, and construct 
clothing; how to select, use, and care for home equipment and furnish- 
ings; and most important of all, they are taught to love and cherish 
the occupation of homemaking. 





Through their participation in the youth organization known as the 
Future Homemakers of America, which is an integral part of voca- 
tional home economics education, they are gaining inspiration that 
helps them to understand the value of good home life and to appreciate 
and honor the occupation of homemaking. The emblem of their or- 
ganization consists of the hands of a boy and a girl holding a home, 
which signifies that the homes of the future are in the hands of the 
youth of today. A cut in Federal funds for vocational education 
would be a step toward the undermining of American homes. 

In my district, we have an institution known as the North Georgi: 
Trade Vocational School. 

[ might make an aside remark at this point to say this particular 
institution is a wonderful example of the utilization of plants 
formerly used by State institutions in the old A. and M. program. 
[hey were abandoned and finally accepted by the vocational program 
and today it is one of the finest institutions in the whole Nation; par- 
ticularly one of the finest in the South. 

This institution has made it possible for thousands of young men 
to receive training to fit them for specific and useful occupations. 
They are now employed in industries throughout my district and 
indeed throughout the Nation. 

America is a mobile nation. Many of our people do not remain in 
the community where they are born and educated. They move to all 
parts of the Nation to find employment. This is why the Federal 
Government has a stake in vocational education. People should be 
trained wherever they are so they may find employment wherever 
they can. 

During the past 30 years, 1 out of every 4 who were bor n in Georgia 
moved to other States before they reached the age of 25. This is 
essentially true for most States. The Nation has a responsibility in 
providing opportunities for these people to be trained for efficient, 
productive, and satisfying work. 

Should Federal funds be severely cut, as I understand is presently 
proposed, it would mean a serious cut in the trade and industry pro- 
gram of my district. It would result in a lack of adequate facilities 
for veterans of the Korean war, as well as for nonveterans seeking 
vocational trade training. 

According to the educational authorities in my State, there is at 
this very moment a demand and need for at least 88 additional voca- 
tional teachers in my home district. We need more teachers in this 
field, not less. This means more money, not less. 

During the inflationary period from 1947 to the present, the funds 
for vocational education were not increased as were the appropria- 
tions for some other programs. In fact, during each of the past 2 
years, the appropriation was cut. For the present fiscal year of 1953 
the appropriation is $1,345,000 less than it was for 1951. This entire 
amount was cut from the appropriation for distributive education. 
During this same period we greatly increased our expenditures for aid 
to education in foreign countries. Most of the education that received 
aid was vocational and technical in character. 

According to the reports that have been provided my office by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress, we spent 
in fiseal 1951 a total of $28,007,010 to assist 13,069 foreign students and 
scholars who were brought to this country or were sent to other coun- 
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tries for special training. During fiscal 1952 the amount of Federa| 
money spent for this same ge neral program increased to $49,807,417, 
This was spent on a total of 13,476 persons of other countries who 
were brought to the United States for special training and 3,252 
Americans who were sent to foreign countries to help establish and 
promote education, most of which was of a vocational and technica] 
nature. 

I bring this to your attention not to criticize what we are doing to 
help foreign countries to establish vocational education programs but 
as a basis for comparison. Probably the best way to help foreig 
countries, if we must extend aid, is through vocational and technica al 
education. This helps them to help themselves. I can’t, however, 
agree to a policy of increasing expenditures for vocational and tech- 
nical education and assistance for foreign people while at the very 
same time we reduce aid for our own people. If we had an adequate 
program in this country, it might make sense, but we don’t. From the 
best information I can obtain we are presently serving only about 50 
percent of our own people who need and can profit by vocational 
training. The program is in need of further promotion and develop- 
ment. 

During fiscal 1952 we made available a total of $26,408,383—includ 
ing Smith-Hughes funds—as aid to States for vocational education 
for our own people. This was just a little more than one-half the 
amount of Federal funds we spent to aid foreign countries in the 
development of vocational anc technical and other programs of educa 
tion. In our federally aided vocational programs we had an enroll 
ment of 3,165,998 of our own youth and adults. 

In closing, I repeat that I am for economy—but I do not consider it 
economy to cut vocational appropriations. Vocational education is 
an investment in boys and girls—the homemakers—the business and 
political leaders of tomorrow. We need to increase the appropria 
tion—not decrease it. I strongly recommend increasing it to the full 
amount, $29,300,000, authorized by the George- Barden Act. 

I thank the committee for the time allotted me this morning. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Landrum. 


VocATIONAL EpuCcATION 
WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Bussey. We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. Jones of 
Alabama. 

Mr. Jones. In 14 Southern States, we have a larger percent of our 
population classified as rural than any other similar area in the United 
States, Also, there is a higher rate of farm tenancy in this area than 
that of any other area of our Nation. Unfortunately, the highest 
percent of illiteracy is in the Southern States. The income of the 
workers in the South is small in comparison to the other areas. As- 
sociated with farm tenancy, illiteracy, and low income is a standard 
of living that is low in comparison to that enjoyed by other people 
of the Nation. Many of the problems of the Southern States can be 
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lved through education to develop the ability of the masses of our 
people to per ‘form the work of the Nation’s oce upations. The greatest 
issets of the South that enter into the production of wealth are human 

d natural resources. The full utilization and conservation of both 

every area of this Nation are essential to our welfare and security. 
if we are to retain the position that the United States has in world 
fairs and have the ability to cope with the problems we are facing 

day, ow’ lack of manpower in comparison to that of other nations 
of the world must be offset. by the proficiency of our workers and by 
technological developments. 

Vocational education as it has developed in this country since the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, to provide for the pro- 
motion of vocational education, has made a notable contribution to the 
development of the abilities and skills of our working people. The 
accomplishme nts as a result of the stimulation of the Federal funds 

hat this basic act appropriated were indeed notable. Therefore, the 
Congress of the United States felt justified in passing the George- 
Barden Act in 1946 to help meet the need for the further development 
of vocational education. This act authorized the Congress to appro- 
priate funds in the amount of $10 million for voc ational educ ation in 
agriculture; $8 million for vocational education in home economics; 
$8 million for vocational education in trades and industry ; and $2,500,- 
000 for vocational education in distributive occupations. The act also 
authorized appropriations to provide minimum allotments to the 
States in the amount of $40,000 for agriculture, home eccnomics, and 
trades and industry, and $15,000 for distributive education. While the 
Congress was authorized by the George-Barden Act to appropriate 
$29,300,000 for the further development of vocational education, it 
has never appropriated in excess of $19,842,000. In fact, there was a 
decrease in the amounts in 1952 and 1953 at a time when States were 
in need of additional funds for the further development of vocational 
education. 

Vocational education has played a significant role in helping to 
change Alabama from one of our Nation’s economic problems to one 
of the promising States. Throughout the years, all phases of the 
program have been staffed by competent and effective administrators 
and teachers. The local schools throughout the State have been stimu- 
lated and helped by Federal funds to provide vocational training to 
meet. the needs of the individuals in the communities. 

Three hundred and eight departments of vocational education in 
agriculture have been established in our State. Programs of instruc- 
tion for high-school boys to prepare them for farming and for the 
adult farmers to improve themselves in farming bring to these groups 
the vast amount of scientific information that has been developed by 
our experiment stations and from other sources. The education and 
training these farmers receive develops their ability to produce and, 
at the same time, conserves our soils and other natural resources. The 
Future Farmers of America organization for our high-school students 
of vocational agriculture is helping to develop the leadership that is 
needed in our rural communities. There is a notable improvement in 
the standards of living of the farmers of Alabama who have had the 
advantage of this sound educational program in vocational agri- 
culture. Our job has not been completed. As an example, the State 
officials report to me that they have applications for about 54 new 
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departments of vocational agriculture and that 60 departments are 
in need of additional teachers. 

The vocational home-economics instruction that is provided in the 
secondary schools of our State is helping prepare girls for vocational 
homemaking, the vocation which the majority of girls enter. The pro- 
gram of vocational homemaking in Alabama is designed to improve 
family life. It is making an outstanding contribution to the improve- 
ment of family nutrition, housing, clothing, family relationship, and 
other recognized values of family living. We have in Alabama 297 
departments of home economics scattered throughout the State. The 
schools where these departments are located employ our competent and 
well-trained young women as home-economics teachers. I am in- 
formed that the State has requests for 97 additional departments 
and that there are more than 100 departments that need additional 
teachers to provide instruction for the girls in the public secondary 
schools of our State who want to take courses in home economics. The 
communities where the departments are located also provide instruc- 
tion for adult women. 

Trade and industrial education is helping to provide skilled and 
technically trained workers needed for the new industries that are 
coming to Alabama and to meet the normal demand for workers for 
the old industries of our State. Not many years ago, there were 
relatively few workers in our State who possessed the skill or had the 
technical knowledge essential to industry. In the recent trend in 
Alabama from rural to urban centers, vocational education has played 
a major role in meeting the need for skilled workers. The trade and 
industrial and the distributive education program in Alabama em- 
braces many areas of specialized training. The program not only 
serves the youth of our State but also adults who are preparing to enter 
and to make progress in a trade, industrial, or distributive occupation. 
This program of education has been established and is being main 
tained in many communities in the State. However, the job has not 
been completed. Additional communities are requesting assistance in 
the establishment of the program of trade and industrial and distrib- 
utive education. 

There is a demand for the further development of vocational educa- 
tion in other States similar to that in Alabama. The interest in and 
responsibility for providing vocational education to develop the human 
resources of the Nation is broader than that of any one State or area of 
the Nation. This was recognized when Congress passed the George- 
Barden Act in 1946 and authorized appropriations to assist States in 
the further development of vocational education. There is no justi- 
fication that the Federal Government does not have the resources to 
continue the stimulation and further development of vocational educa- 
tion by providing funds to assist the States in this all-important 
Federal-State cooperative program. 

I want to thank you and the committee for giving me an opportu- 
nity to present my case. 

We in Alabama have a very earnest affection for this program be- 
cause it has been demonstrated to us over and over again it is import- 
ant in our educational program. 

The record might disclose that I am speaking in behalf of the other 
members of the Alabama delegation who were not able to attend this 
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morning, and the statement that I made will be corroborated by them 
in urging the full amount of appropriation request. 
I thank you very much. 
Mr. Bussey. We thank you for the information that you have given 
the committee. 
VocaTIonaL EpucatTion 


WITNESS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Bussey. We will now hear from our colleague, Hon. Carl 
Elliott, of Alabama. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am appearing before your group today to urge strongly the approval 
of adequate appropriations for a continued and strengthened pro- 
gram of aid to the States for vocational education. 

More particularly, I wish to speak about the accomplishments and 
ye needs of the program in the Seventh Congressional District 

Alabama, which I have the privilege to represent in the Congress. 

" Bae ‘+h year increasing numbers of students are completing vocational 
training courses in the Seventh District. They are leaving their 
classrooms and on-the-job apprenticeships for full- time employment. 
Here, they not only earn a better living than any preceding generation 
but they are contributing, in overwhelming ‘fashion, to the area’s 
supply of highly skilled trade and industrial workers, better farmers 
possessed of “all the modern know-how of their profession, and more 
efficient homemakers who are accounting for more abundant family 
living. 

Permit me to outline br iefly each phase of the vocational education 
program as it operates in the Seventh District, along with the con- 
vincing facts which so effectively stress the need for the continuation 
of this program on an expanded scale. 

I thank the committee for allowing me to appear before it this 
morning. 

Mr. Bussey. We appreciate the information that you have given 
the committee. 

Mr. Exutorr. I would like to add, in connection with my statement, 
that Congressman Albert Rains, of the Fifth Alabama District, asked 
to be associated with Congressman Jones and myself in our state- 
ment in behalf of a full appropriation for this vocational education 
work. 

I. Trade and industrial education: Probably the biggest single 
economic development in the Seventh District of Al: vbama duri ing the 
past several years has been the wealth of new industries w hich are 
growing up in the area, matched by the growth and expansion of ex- 
isting industrial establishments. This much-heralded industrial de- 
velopment has been needed for a long time. And there is still a 
crying need for more industry to employ more persons. Some areas 
of the district are experiencing serious problems of unemployment. 
The encouragement of further industrial growth is the best way I 
know of attacking and finally conquering this threatening problem. 

Certainly one of the major factors responsible for the increase of 
new industry in my district—and it will also be an encouraging factor 
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in the further industrial growth which we so badly need—has ly 
the availability of well-trained and skilled workmen for employn 

in these various trades and industries. The alert and active depart 
ment of trade and industrial education and distributive educatior 
our high schools, and the trade and industrial-education programs for 
adult training can share a large part of the responsibility for ¢ 
progress. 

The Seventh District now boasts four departments of trade and 
industrial education, located at Cullman High School, Cullman, Ala.: 
Russellville High School, Russellville, Ala.; Walker County High 
School, Jasper, Ala.; and Haleyville High School, Haleyville, Ala. 
Walker County High School also has its own department of distri! 
tive education. Trade and industrial-education classes which are 
operated on all-day, part-time, and eveninng class bases are being ca 
ried on by the cities of Cullman and Russellville, and by the county 
boards of education of Marion and Walker Counties. 

The challenging fact is, however, that the needs of the Sevent 
District for new and expanded classes in trade and industrial educa 
tion far exceeds existing facilities. Four Seventh District high schools 
presently have applications pending for their own departments of 
trade and industrial education. These high schools are Fayette 
County High School, Fayette, Ala.: Marion County High School, 
Guin, Ala.; Winfield High School, Winfield, Ala.; and Carbon Hill 
High School, Carbon Hill, Ala. 

Skilled workers are being demanded as never before in the histor) 
of the Seventh District. The Alabama State Department of Educa 
tion reports that it receives constant requests both from local school 
officials and from the lay public asking the department to cooperate 
with them financially and otherwise in making possible the extensio: 
of this phase of the vocational-education program for which the need 
is So great. 

Student participants in the trade and industrial-education program 
are enthusiastic about their training because it means better future 
salaries for them. Recently I received a letter from Mr. J. F. In 
gram, Alabama State Supervisor of Vocational Industrial Education. 
Mr. Ingram included with his letter a series of direct quotations from 
reputable business people throughout the State of Alabama, testifying 
with liberal praise as to the values of distributive education and trade 
and industrial education both to themselves and to their students. 
Mr. Ingram’s letter also explained: 

You might be interested to know that this same group of employers have said 
over their own signatures that they pay graduates from the high-school coopera 
tive program on an average of $16 a week more than they pay other high-schoo! 
graduates at the time such graduates leave high school. A little simple arith 
metic shows clearly that the boys and girls who take advantage of this program 
actually return to local, State and Federal Governments in dollars and cents, 
through taxes, far more than the cost of such training. The Southern States 
have this one opportunity to improve the economic status of the people. We can 
ill afford to do less when we need to do so much more. 

II. Vocational agriculture: Alabama’s Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict is predominantly agricultural. The greatest percentage of its 
citizens live on the farm, devote their energies to farming, and depend 
upon the farm for their sole source of income. It is small wonder, 
therefore, that the vocational agriculture courses of the vocational 
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lucation program have been so necessary and are now so greatly in 

eed of further expansion. 

Che vocational agriculture program in my district has done a great 
deal more than simply help account for better and increased produe- 
tion for our farms. It has done this, of course, but possibly its greatest 
accomplishment has been a much broader and more fundamental 
development. 

The Seventh District, in common with great areas of Alabama and 
other Southern States, had for many years been plagued by an agri- 
cultural economy which was greatly restricted in its scope and, con- 
sequently, in its productive and earning capacities. Cotton was the 
almost undisputed king, even in areas ‘which were better suited for 
more diversified crop production. In addition, individual farm 
ownership was at a low ebb; tenancy was an ever-vexing problem, 
setting an almost insurmountable obstacle in the road to self- 
sufficiency and individual prosperity. 

During the past few years this situation is changing and changing 
rapidly. Farmers are planting corn and other grains, truck crops, 
and grasses. Livestock production is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant, with the raising of fine herds of beef cattle bringing in a pro- 
gressively greater proportion of farm income each year. Milk trucks 
are seins up the farmer’s milk at his door. The production of eggs 
and broilers is increasing yearly by leaps and bounds. 

Hand in hand with this great movement toward diversification has 
gone a better living for farm families and a richer economy for the 
entire area, both rural and urban. Farm tenancy is on the decline; 
more farm families find they can own and operate their farms and 
still make ends meet. 

It is obvious, of course, that better and more advanced knowledge 
of farming methods has been an important factor in this agricultural 
revolution. Thousands of persons in the Seventh District have availed 
themselves of training courses made possible by the vocational agri- 
culture program in the high schools, the GI institutional on-farm 
program, and in general adult farming courses. 

We are proud of the 48 departments of vocational agriculture 
presently in operation in the Seventh District, located in each of the 
district’s 9 counties. They include— 

Blount County : Blountsville, Cleveland, Hayden, Locust Fork High 
School, Remlap; Oneonta, and Susan Moore High School; 

Culman County: Cold Springs High School, Bremen; Fairview 
High School, Hanceville, Holly Pond, and West Point High School; 

F ayette County: Berry, F ayette, and Hubbertville High School; 

Franklin County: Belgreen, Phil Campbell, Red Bay, Russellville, 
and Vina; 

Lamar County: Kennedy, Millport, Sulligent, Vernon, and Lamar 
County Training School, Vernon ; 

Marion County: Bear Creek, Brilliant, Guin, Hackelburg, Hamil- 
ton, and Winfield ; 

Pickens County: Aliceville, Carrollton, Gordo, Liberty, Palmetto, 
Reform, Pickens County Training School, Carrollton; and Summer- 

ville High School, Aliceville; 

Walker County: Carbon Hill, Curry, Jasper, and Oakman; 

Winston County: Addison, Arley, Double Springs, Haleyville, and 
Lynn. 
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These departments have met with magnificent success. Enroll. 
ment has been so high, in fact, that today an additional teacher o, 
teachers are needed for 10 of these departments, located at Oneonta. 
Susan Moore High School, Cullman, Holly Pond, Fayette, Phij 
Campbell, Sulligent, Vernon, Hamilton, and Summerville High 
School. These teachers must be provided if the vocational agrici] 
ture program is to operate at full efficiency to serve all students wie 
desire training. 

In addition to the demand for more teachers at existing schools, 
2 applications have been made in the district for new departments of 
vocational agriculture, 1 to be located at Reedtown High School, Rus- 
sell ville. and the other at the Fayette County Training Se hool, Fayette. 

IIT. Vocational home economics: Just as the vocational agriculture 
program is accounting for better farmers among Seventh District 
voung men, the vocational home economics program is contributing to 
better homemakers among young women in the Seventh District. 

This is a realistic program which recognizes that most girls will 
make a full- or part-time career of homemaking and that while better 
family life cannot necessarily be guaranteed in the schools, more effi 
cient home planning and up-to-date housekeeping methods can, none- 
theless, make powerful contributions to better homelife for all mem- 
bers of the family. 

Improvements in family nutrition, clothing, housing, human rela 
tionships, and the recognition of fundamental values of family living 
are the goals. The contributions are evident by examining the bet- 
ter homes being maintained by the graduates of each of the 45 estab. 
lished departments of vocational home economics in Alabama’s 
Seventh Congressional District. As is the case with the vocational 
agriculture departments, the vocational home economics program is 
being carried on in each of the district’s 9 counties, and include the 
following: 

3lount County: Blount County High School, Oneonta; Hayden, 
Susan Moore High School, and J. B. Pennington High School, 
Blountsville; 

Cullman County: Cold Springs High School, Bremen; Fairview 
High School, Hat oville, Holly Pond, ‘West Point High School, and 
Cullman; 

Fayette County: Berry, Fayette County High School, Fayette; and 
Hubbertville High Se hool; 

Franklin County: Belgreen, Phil Campbell, Red Bay, Vina, and 
Russellville ; 

amar County: Lamar County High School, Vernon; Kennedy, 
Millport, Sulligent, and Lamar County Training School, Vernon; 

Marion County: Brilliant, Marion County High School, Guin; 
Hackleburg, Hamilton, Phillips, and Winfield ; 

Pickens County: Aliceville, Carrollton, Pickens County High 
School, Reform: Gordo, Liberty, Palmetto, Pickens County Train- 
ing School, Carrollton; and Summerville High School, Aliceville; 

Walker C ounty: Curry, Oakman, and Carbon Hill; 

Winston County: Addison, Winston County High School, Double 
Springs; Haleyville, Lynn, and Meek High School, Arley. 

The need for additional vocational home ec onomics teachers and 
for new departments of vocational home economics is even greater 
than for vocational agriculture. 
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High enrollments in 11 separate departments make it necessary that 
additional teachers be employed at Blount County High, J. B. Pen- 

ngton High, Cullman High, Fairview, Hanceville, West Point, Fay- 

te County High, Russellville, Lamar County High, Winfield, and 
Haleyville. 

Six new departments of vocational home economics have already 
been applied for and today are needed badly. These new departments 
would be located at Cleveland, Locust Fork High School, Remlap; 
Fayette County Training School, Fayette; Reedtown High School, 
Russellville; Jasper, and Parrish. 

From the facts which have been prese ted, it is clear that the needs 
of the Seventh Congressional District of Alabama for the various 
phases of the vocational education program are not only continuing 
needs but expanding needs. 

I cannot help but note with some disappointment that the Adminis- 
tration has made as its estimate for Federal expenditures in this field 
for the fiscal year 1954 a proposed appropriation of $14,048,870. This 
sum is a reduction below actual expenditures this year for vocational 
education of $4,260,626. 

Individual States have consistently borne the heaviest burden of 
financial cost for this vocational education program. There is pres- 
ently available in Alabama, for instance, $2,404,900 in State funds 
as as Comper with $670,986.77 in Federal funds. I feel certain the 

tate of Alabama will continue to give heavy financial support to 

\is program, as it has in the past. However, the States cannot at 
this time do an adequate job alone. Federal funds in sufficient 
amounts will be needed to operate the program at full capacity. With 
each additional dollar of Federal money appropriated, States and 
localities will raise several times that amount and the result will be a 
vocational education program which will more closely meet the heavy 
demands of today. 

An additional burden which faces the State of Alabama and a num- 
ber of other States arises from the reduction of Federal funds result- 

ng from the reapportionment of Federal allotments to the States 
following the 1950 census. This provision of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946 has meant a cut in Federal funds for the State of 
Alabama this year of $32,481.84 in the vocational education program 
and $6,346.16 in the distributive education program. It is especially 
distressing that these cuts are occurring now, when the need hor ade- 
quate funds is greater than it has ever been before. 

In passing I would like to say that it is my earnest hope that the 
Congress will take affirmative action on H. R. 248, which I have been 
privileged to introduce and which would authorize the appropriation 
of additional funds to cover these reductions to the States which 
resulted from the 1950 United States census. 

Also, I want to be understood by this subcommittee as endorsing an 
adequate appropriation for vocational rehabilitation. We cannot do 
too much in the field of rehabilitation of our human resources. 

Today our Federal Government spends a little less than $20 million 
annually for vocational rehabilitation. This year we are expending 
about. 12 times that amount, in cash, for the rehabilitation of our soils. 
I’m one who feels that the agricultu ‘al conservation payments should 
not be cut. At the same time, insofar as my vote is concerned, I want 
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it to be on the side of a strong vocational rehabilitation program. One 
reason we have been able to operate the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
be so economically is that that program has had the free use of 
facilities provided by the vocational education program. 

If the budget cut here proposed is adopted by the Congress I am 
advised that Alabama will lose 150 departments of vocational educa 
tion from her schools, and this at a time when she needs today an 
increase of 190 departments. 

This vocational education program is a program of progress. Let’s 
vo forward, not backward. 


VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 
WITNESS 


HON. J. W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Bussey. We now have before the committee our colleague, Hon 
J. W. Trimble, of Arkansas. 

Mr. Trimpite. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I re 
quested this appearance before you to speak on behalf of the George- 
Barden appropriation for vocational education. I feel that the voca- 
tional education program under the George-Barden Act has been of 
great benefit to our educational system and to the country as a whole 
It has raised the standard of living of our people and has helped 
high-school graduates to become self-supporting at an early age. 

We are all familiar with the dilemma of the high-school graduate 
when he applies for a job in his chosen field and is turned down because 
of lack of experience. It is the purpose of the vocational education 
program to aid these young people in getting that much needed know 
how and experience. U nder this plan the ‘student takes tr: Lining 01 
the job with one of the business establishments in the community for 
half of each day and attends school for half of each day. Training 
on the job is arranged by the high school coordinator in the occupa 
tion in which a student is interested. The school gives the student 
credit for the training. The school provides instruction in related 
subjects that helps the student learn the job faster and make advance- 
ment. The plan was primarily made for those students who would 
not be able to attend college, but mz uny who plan to go to college later 
may benefit from the pr actical experience in their future vocation 01 
from experience that will help them to work their way through co! 
lege. Training may be taken in all types of professions—selling in 
all types of stores, auto mechanics, radio service, printing, photog- 
raphy, banking, electrical work, carpentry, and scores of other trades 
and professions. 

This program is very advantageous to students. It gives them prac 
tical experience and training, opportunity for a job after graduation, 
assistance with problems on ‘the job, school credit for work experience. 
instruction in technical information, and a chance to earn as the 
learn. In some sections of our country, students do not get to finish 
high school unless they can work part time. This part- -time work 
also keeps them in spending money and good clothes—a very impor- 
tant factor when a student’s family cannot give him everything h: 
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ueeds due to financial troubles. The students in these programs form 

rganizations, such as the Future Tradesmen of Arkansas. They 

have contests and carry on other activities which raise student interest 
| these programs, 

The program gives the student an understanding of production and 
distribution, It provides for the discovery and de ‘velopme nt of talents 
and is an outlet for them in business and social activities. It increases 
their knowledge of community activities and vocational opportunities 

ifforded. It increases their knowledge of business, industrial, and 
civie organizations. 

rhis program benefits the consumer by training salespeople to help 
the public buy wisely. It benefits businessmen by providing them 
with qualified and experienced young people who are interested in a 
areer With their business. 

be feel that vocational education has done much for my home dis- 
trict. Vocational agriculture training in 54 of the schools in my dis- 
trict has made a definite contribution to our agricultural communities, 
Agriculture is faced with a serious manpower problem these days. 
Many of our young people who ordinarily would operate farms are 
being drawn from the farm to cities to obtain better paving jobs in 
ndustry. This type of training interests our young people i in farm- 
ing and trains them to operate a farm more economically than before. 

We have 52 home economics classes in my district for our girl stu- 
dents. It has enabled them to become better homemakers by prepar- 
ing better foods, clothing, and running a home economically. 

We have classes such as printing, auto mechanics, and woodworking 
in three of the large centers to prepare boys for the skilled trades. 
These boys are making successful mechanics in their trades with a 
head start on their careers by the time they finish school. These skilled 
boys are a big factor in the industrial growth of my district and 
State. 

[ am especially concerned about the distributive education appro- 
priation because most of our towns are distribution centers, and this is 
where a large number of our students are going to make their living. 
We have distributive education programs in only four schools in my 
district. They are doing an outstanding job of preparing the students 
for careers in merchandising, retailing, “and other distributive occ upa- 
tions. Take the example of Billy Stockburger, a distributive educa- 
tion student in one of the schools in my district. 

Billy was placed at Budd’s Self-Service Dry Goods Store in Fayet- 
teville, Ark., as a salesperson in September of 1949 at the age of 17. 
This job was a part of the distributive education program with the 
local high school. Billy progressed in his training, both on the job and 
in technical training in high school, and remained on the job as a full- 
time employee when he gr ‘aduated in Januar y of 1950. He progressed 
so well he became manager of the store in June of 1950, 5 months after 
he graduated from high school. 

Distributive education is the youngest of all vocational services and 
has not had the opportunity to become established. There are nearly 
20 million people engaged in distribution in the United States; and 
even though the distributive education program has increased its 
enrollment 10 times in 12 years, we are still providing this help to only 
a small portion of those needing it. 


32602—53 31 
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Public schools cannot continue this wonderful program without 
Government help. In reliance on this program, many schools hay. 
expanded their buildings and faculties. During his recent campaign, 
President Eisenhower made the following statement : 

“One of the greatest things about the United Sattes is the fact tl 
it has achieved the highest level of mass education in history. The 
American system has many unique and valuable phases, among then 
the most important of which are the land-grant colleges, the experi 
ment stations, the vocational education programs in high schools, th: 
county-agent system, and the Future Farmers and 4-H programs.” 

There are nine additional schools in my district which need and ar 
interested in distributive education, but they must have financial as 
sistance since they are having enough difficulty in paying for the basi 
high school courses. 

A survey of the income tax paid by high school distributive educa 
tion students in Arkansas shows that an average of $74.66 was deducted 
for Federal income tax. The 410 distributive education students in 
the high schools in Arkansas at this rate would have paid $30,610 iy 
Federal income tax. Nearly 4 times as much as the $8,654 present]; 
allocated to Arkansas for distributive education, and considerably 
more than the full amount of $23,793 originally allocated to Arkansas 
for distributive education. 

When you think about the taxes they will pay after graduation and 
have become successful in their field, and when you consider the in- 
creased incomes of store employers and managers as a result of the 
adult extension courses, you realize that distributive education is not 
an expenditure of funds but an investment that pays dividends. 

Because of the help that vocational education has been to boys and 
girls in becoming self-supporting citizens and strengthening our 
economy, I believe that vocational education is an investment of funds 
that will return to us in the form of future taxes. Congress has re 
duced the George-Barden appropriation for distributive education 
from $1,794,498 in 1950-51, to $900,000 in 1951-52, and again to 
$449,999 in 1952-53. I feel most sincerely that the Geor ge-Barden ap 
propriation for distributive education for 1953-54 should be increased 
at least to the extent of restoring the original $1,794,498. The George 
Barden Act carries authorization of $29 million, and I hope that we 
may appropriate the full authorization in the near future. As 
former teacher, I can vouch for the need for this program. I believe 
it to be an investment well made. 

The amount appropriated for vocational education for the fiscal year 
1953 was $18,673.261. The Truman budget estimate for 1954 was the 
same amount. The Eisenhower budget estimate for 1954 is only 
$14,048,840, or a 24.76 percent decrease from the 1953 appropriation. 
I believe such a cut would seriously impair the effectiveness. of our 
vocational education program. In view of the need for this program 
in our schools, I oppose such a cut. I advocate economy in Govern- 
ment operations. However, I believe that expenditures under this 
program are well-made investments and are essential to our high 
standard of education. They are an investment in the youth of our 
land—the greatest national asset. 

I thank the committee for allowing me to present my statement 
this morning. 
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Mr. Bussey. We thank you for the information that you have given 
the committee. 
VocaTionaL EpucaTIon 


WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Bussey. We will now hear from our colleague, Hon. Charles 
3. Deane of North Carolina. 

Mr. Deane. I am appearing before you propriations Sub 
committee because I am interested in vocs eal education. I am 
keenly interested in all four of the programs which train both adults 
and high school students in agriculture, trades and industry, home 
economies, and distributive education. 

Thirty-five years ago there were 114 million students attending our 
Nation’s high schools; now there are 6 million, It is estimated that 
by 1960 there will be § million. 

In 1918 North Carolina had 23,000 high-school pupils; today it has 
193,000. We must deal with pupils far apart intellectually and far 
apart in interests. While college preparatory courses are indeed im- 
portant, you can readily see that vocational education becomes more 
and more important with the changing times—and never more so than 
today. This type of training gives to those who do not go to college 
a chance to become better homemakers, better farmers, more skillful 
industrial workers, and more efficient personnel to operate our Ameri- 
can distributive system. 

The need for well-administered and well-taught vocational train- 
ing is intensified by the rapidly changing pattern of our occupational 
employment. We are living in the most highly developed scientific 
period in world history. T he development of science and technology 
is affecting every aspect of our lives and our occupations. We must 
continue to encourage the States to participate in the program so that 
this demand can be met. 

In fiscal 1951 more Federal money was spent in bringing foreign 
students to America to train them in vocational education than was 
provided for vocational students throughout the United States. In 
spite of this fact in fiscal 1952 our appropriation was cut $900,000. 
It seems to me that our own boys and girls deserve greater con- 
sideration. 

At this time, when national defense is uppermost in our minds, we 
must recognize the importance of vocational training in the defense 
program. While we have stockpiles of defense supplies and materials, 
ve have no “stockpiles” of skilled workers. We must turn to voca- 
tional education for this kind of manpower. Since skilled workers 
migrate from State to State, this program becomes, by a large measure, 
the responsibility of the United States Government. It should not be 
left entirely to the States. During World War II the schools in this 
country trained 7,469,506 workers for our war industries. Can the 
Federal Government afford to neglect this type of training. 

You already know that distributive education is the science of busi- 
hess management and distribution. Distribution is a profession which 
plays an important part in our economic system. Those trained in this 
field get full-time positions earlier, progress faster, and earn more 
money than they could do otherwise. 
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Distributive education is a sound educational program. Pupils 
selected and enrolled in distributive occupations on the basis of jn. 
terest and aptitude. They are placed as trainees in wholesale, retail, 
or service occupations for employment for 15 hours per week. A train 
ing plan is prepared Joa by the manager of the business and the 
coordinator (teacher) ; this plan includes all the jobs the pupils must 
learn in order to reach his objective. The coordinator teaches the 
related material at school and checks the progress of the coal while 
he is training on the job. 

Distributive education was initiated by the Federal Government and 
would not likely continue as an effective program without Federal 
support, leade rship, and encouragement. When Federal funds for 
this type of training were cut, the North Carolina Advisory Budget 
Commission took that as a signal to hold down the appropriation jn 
the States. The same attitude has been reported from other States 

The appropriation for distributive education is not a cost, but ai 
investment which more than pays for itself each year. For every 
Federal dollar spent the Federal Government collects several dollars 
in return. 

I have selected 5 high schools in North Carolina—1 Negro school 
included in this number—and computed the increase in Federal income 
tax derived from the distributive-education program in these schools. 
This increased tax is the amount the students pay on the salaries 
earned while employed in connection with their schoolwork, and also 
the increase in taxes their parents must pay because of the loss of one 
or more exemptions—for nearly all pupils earn more than $600 during 
the school year. In these five schools, the estimated Federal ineome for 
each Federal dollar spent is $18. The method of arriving at this 
figure is given below: 


Comparison of estimated tar returns to Federal Government resulting from 
highs-chool distributive-education programs, with cost in Federal and State 
dollars on teachers’ salaries * 


Total student membership bnisetmesdne Manic ie Loi 


Actual earnings, 444 months (Sept. 15—Jan. 2) Seay 
Projected earnings for 10 months (no earnings included for 2 2 summer 

months, since pupils are out of school working anyway) ; 133, M02 37 
Average earnings per student : ‘i . 
Average Federal income tax per student (based on 1952 income- 

tax table) tie cS Be ‘ Joes 39. 00 


Total Federal tax on student earnings (157 « 39)_____-_ 25, 00 
Increased Federal taxes from parents due to loss of one » exemption 
caused by earnings of child (157 at $133 each) _.-._-____________ 20, 881. 00 
Estimated grand total Federal income taxes due to distribu- 
tive-education program__-__-_-______~_- 27, 004. 


Total State aid (State and Federal dollars) on teachers’ salaries______ 7, 968. 
Total Federal dollars used in these schools . 1, 500. 


Estimated Federal income for each Federal dollar spent- 18. 00 


From a financial standpoint, this seems to me to be a good invest- 
ment for the United States Government. However, this is only in- 
cidental to the program’s real value, which lies in its training of good 


1 Includes 5 high schools 1 in Mecklenburg County, 3 white schools, and 1 Negro school 
in Charlotte—school year 1952-53. 
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self-supporting citizens. Important also is the fact that distribution 
must move the products of industry and agriculture in order to raise, 
or even continue, our standard of living. 

North Carolina appropriated for vocational education this year 
(1952-53) $3,389,522. $2,458,289 of this is State money and $931,283 
s Federal—a ratio of more than 2.6 to 1. In distributive education the 
State appropriates $72,997 and the Federal Government $8,650—a 
ratio of more than 8.4 to 1. 

North Carolina’s request to the general assembly for 1953-54 and 
1954-55 includes a provision for the employment of 145 additional 
vocational-education teachers. If the Federal appropriation is exactly 
the same for these years as for 1952-53, we will be able to employ only 
(1 of these. This means that requests for 94 teachers, based on a defi- 
nite need for service, will have to be denied. 

Members of the committee, these are facts. I have not used flowery 
words or exaggerated illustrations to tell you vocational education 
can do the impossible. It cannot. Yet, this type of tr aining, when 
well administered and well taught, is most important in our world 
today. It is essential to our national welfare. I am asking you to 
protect this program—train both adults and young people to become 
better farmers, better homemakers, more skillful industrial workers, 
and more efficient distributors of American goods. This job well done 
means a greater America. 

We appreciate your patience, and we also appreciate the fact that 
you heard Dr. Smith of North Carolina yesterday. 

This statement that I have given the committee is in line with the 
others. I call especial attention to the distributive education feature 
of our four-point program. I am fearful that when we come to a 
final decision we might cut that too deep and not give a fair adjust- 
ment to each of the programs. 

In my statement I have taken five high schools in North Carolina 
and shown the amount of tax that the students who participated in 
the distributive-education program paid to the Federal Government 
and what their parents had to pay in view of the fact that they had 
this part-time work. I feel on that point alone the distributive- educa- 
tion feature is extremely important. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Bussey. The committee thanks you for the information that 
you have given the committee, Mr. Deane. 


VocaTIONAL EpucATION 
WITNESS 


HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Bussey. We will now hear from our colleague, Congressman 
Golden of Kentucky. 

Mr. Goipen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, if I 
have your permission, I would like to sit down and talk with you a few 
minutes and then I will file a statement. 

I feel this vocational-education training is of vital importance to the 
State of Kentucky, and I think it is especially important to my Con- 
gressional District, the Eighth District. 
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For a few years we have had this program going down there, and 
I know of no program anywhere that seems to yield more good for 
the money that is put into it. 

Now, we are training through this program 10,000 farm boys in 
scientific farming. Many of those boys are veterans of World War 
II and several of them are veterans of the Korean war, and a few 
of them are in class 4 and could not make the armed services. 

In addition to that, we have 6,000 adult farmers that are taking this 
vocational training and learning how to conserve the soil and to pro- 
duce crops that the Nation needs. 

Through this program we are training now 16,000 high school girls 
in home economics and equipping them so they can have better homes 
in the future. It does not take years to accomplish that purpose. 

These programs are short and they really equip the students to 
make a living and to get dividends right away. 

Besides these agricultural and home economics courses we have 25 
trade schools in Kentucky and we are training many young men a! a 
young women in trades that constitute the basic industries of 
American life. We give them skill and training so that they can be 
useful citizens and become taxpayers to the Federal Government and 
the State government. 

I think that we are in a period in our economy where we have to 
economize, but I think it is up to this great Committee on Appropria 
tions, and you folks are one of the most important mubananiniitees, 
to use a great deal of good judgment and discretion and not cut down 
on benefits to this domestic program that yields such a high return to 
the American people, but save enough out of wasteful programs that 
are practically worthless and let the American people enjoy the good 
programs that they should have. I think that is a big job that you 
people | ave. Ido a know as much about it as you, but I think that 
members on both sides of the aisle can reap a rich harvest from the 
exercise of keen discretion on the part of this committee to save the 
good programs and cut out the ones that are worthless. 

Now, I have received a great many letters about this vocational 
education training, a great many from Republicans and from Demo- 
crats. I think it has been well operated. 

We have had about $1 million down there in Kentucky. The Fed 
eral Government put up $600,000 of that amount, roughly, and the 
local government put up $410,000. They have the program set up 
and it. is going very well. I hope it is continued. 

Most of the letters that I have received want it expanded. That is 
a matter for you gentlemen to decide. 

I thank you very much and I wish to file my written statement. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it will be filed for the record 
this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES S. GOLDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
F’RoM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in my opinion it is important and 
beneficial that appropriations be made to continue the vocational education 
program during the next fiscal year. 

My State of Kentucky has benefited greatly from this vocational education pro- 
gram in the past and there are many thousands of people that will be trem=2n- 
dously injured and disappointed should the program not be continued. 
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I want to state to the committee that my State of Kentucky does not have 
ficient money to educate her children and to furnish vocational education to 
ults equivalent to that of the average State of the Union. Furthermore, my 
congressional district has several thousand young men and women who have 
ken advantage of this opportunity for vocational education and it has made 
them into useful, productive citizens. To cut off this program would retard and 
image the people of Kentucky to a very material extent. During the last fiscal 
year, our part of the Federal appropriation in Kentucky amounted to $680,790.28. 
The State’s part of this program was $410,000. This made a grand total of 
$1,090,790.28. 
here were programs set up in the schools, colleges, high schools, and in some 
ining schools and trade schools, that many a young man and woman who did 
tt have an opportunity early in life took advantage of and by reason of voca- 
mal education are now earning a much larger salary and paying taxes to the 
Federal Government and State government that will in a large measure repay all 
f the cost of this education. 
There were extensive courses in agriculture, home economics, trades and in 
ries throughout the State of Kentucky. There were 264 departments of 
wational home economics in operation last year and there were 293 teachers 
ployed in this work. They gave an opportunity to 16,000 high school girls to 
educated in home economics and in addition, there were 25 adult classes 
here older people took advantage of this educational training. 
In the field of agriculture last year, we had 234 departments where vocational 
lucation could be had operating in Kentucky. They employed 246 teachers of 
igriculture in this program. This program was helping to train and educare 
000 farm boys in scientific farming. In addition, there were 217 classes of 
duit farmers that were learning scientific agriculture through the vocational 
education program. The sum total of the agriculture program was approximately 
0,000 young men on the farms and nearly 6,000 older men that were being 
ained in scientific farming and agriculture. 
In the trades and industrial education field, there were 12 area trade schools 
n operation in the State which provided basic training in all of the trades thai 
re so useful in our American way of life. There were 3,280 young men and 
vomen in these trade schools and there were more than 1,000 that took part-time 
aining in these schools, and the same program and same teachers gave evening 
1ight schools to 1,200 more people who were learning trades. This made ap- 
ximately 5,600 people that were taking these trade school courses and in all 
he above programs that are in operation in Kentucky, the majority of the 
dents are veterans. I think this is the fact. 
re has been a great interest in Kentucky and in the Eighth Congressional 
ict which I have the honor to represent urging not only that I appear before 
honorable subcommittee and ask that the appropriations be continued, but 
all instances they have requested me to urge the committee to permit sufficient 
nds to be appropriated to expand this program. 
[ know this program is doing a great good for our people in Kentucky and 
[ think it is doing a great good in every other State of the Union. I am not un- 
indful of the huge size of our national debt or of the necessity to economize, 
ut I think it would be most unwise to economize in this program that builds 
nany, many thousands of useful citizens every year and who will greatly 
trengthen and contribute to the whole United States by giving so many young 
en and women, as well as adults, a practical education out of which they can 
not only support themselves but from which they can contribute in taxes to 
the Federal and State governments and also build up the intelligence of our 
people. 
I have had many letters from both Democrats and Republicans and they all 
rge a continuation and expansion of the vocational training program in our 
State. 
I sincerely trust that this honorable committee will authorize the appropria- 
tion of sufficient funds to keep this very fine program going in all parts of the 
United States. 


Mr. Gotpen. I thank you for the opportunity to appear before your 
committee. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Congressman Golden, for the information 
that you have given the committee. 
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VocaTIONAL EpuUcaATIoNn 
WITNESS 


HON. FRANK SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Bussey. We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. Smith of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Smirn. I appreciate the chance to be with you all today. 

My interest, I presume, is the same as Mr. Golden’s in regard to 
vocational agricultural training. 

Mr. Bussey. We are always glad to see you. This is not the first 
time that you have appeared before the committee. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

I am here to support not merely vocation agricultural training, 
but the whole vocational training program. We have been very much: 
disturbed with regard to the report about the budget recommendations 
in this field. 

According to information received by vocational people in Mis 
sissippi, there are indications there will be a loss to the State of about 
$125,000. For an operation up here that is not a great sum, but from 
my experience in the State legislature, it is an important part of the 
overall fund allotted each year to the vocational education program 
in Mississippi. 

I do not know of any education program in the State that has con 
tributed more in immediate, practical, results, to the development of 
good citizens who are able to earn their own living and contribute 
something to the economy than the vocational education program, 
which, as you know, has been developed largely through this joint 
Federal-State program. 

We had a great deal of a about its potential when the George 
Barden Act was passed a few years ago. Unfortunately, the Con 
gress has not, since the peng of that ‘act, given the full funds that 
were authorized under it, and we have not yet had a chance to reach 
the potential. 

I can tell you that there is no better program to demonstrate how 
an effective working relationship can be achieved between the Fed 
eral and State Governments that has been carried on in Mississippi, 
and I am sure throughout the rest of the country, with a minimum 
of interference—none whatsoever so far as the violation of the tradi- 
tional rights of the States are concerned to exercise their functions in 
the educational field. 

The Federal program has actually been the incentive to set up an 
improved educational standard, and I am sure it is applied to the 
rural areas throughout the country. I think this is the type of pro- 
gram, if you start cutting back, you are going to find repercussions 
and popular reactions, and whether you “have repercussion or not, 
you are going to be taking a tragic step as far as educational progress 
of our country is concerned. 

I do not know about the various economies that can be achieved 
in the administration of the program. You know more about that 
than I, but I know from the practical aspect of financing the pro- 

‘gram at the State level which I encountered when I was a member of 
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similar committee in the Mississippi State Senate, that if you cut 
out $125,000 for this program it means that a large number of students 
we not going to get vocational education next year. There is no 
possibility in our State of the funds being replaced. 

If past history is any criterion to judge the present, they have 
already appropriated to the limit in taking care of the vocational 
program for the coming year with the idea that they will get this par- 
ticular assistance. Lf it is cut out it means that 30 or 40 classes will 
be cut out over the State. 

[ thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before your 
committee, 

Mr. Bussey. We thank you for the information that you have given 
the committee. 

Vocation AL EpucatTion 


WITNESSES 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


JAMES I. PATTON, DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Bussey. We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. Perkins, 
of Kentucky. 

Mr. Perkins. First, I would like to say that I have a statement here 
signed by the dean of our delegation, Hon. Brent Spence, and also 
signed by Hon. Noble J. Gregory, Hon. Frank L. Chelf, Hon. Garrett 
L. Withers, Hon. John C. Watts, and myself. 

This is a joint statement of the various Congressmen urging that the 
original budget for vocational education be adopted by this committee. 
It sets out the ways we think the revised budget interferes with 
vocational education. 

| will read the statement. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The public school system of our country actually predates the 
Constitution, and originated in the separate local communities. The 
economic development of our country was such that it was soon 
recognized that the public school system was at least a statewide pro- 
gram and the States gradually became partners with the local com- 
munities in the financing of the schools. This was followed by Fed- 
eral appropriations and land grants establishing colleges or State 
universities in a Federal-State relationship. This was the first recog- 
nition by the Federal Government of the national need for vocational 
education. This need was recognized during a period that had been 
predominately agricultural and was limited to agricultural pursuits. 
The industrial revolution, during the Ist half of the 19th century, 
was centered in New England and the Northeast, and the need for 
industrial vocational education was not generally recognized else- 
where until after the Civil War. This did not become a national 
problem until the industrial expansion of the Ist half of the 20th 
century, which was accentuated by the development of numerous 
industrial centers such as Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Seattle, which drew 
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their labor from rural areas hundreds and even thousands of miles 
from the centers. For example, the reservoir of labor for the Detroit 
area includes such States as Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, while the Pacific coast centers, such as Seattle and San 
Francisco, depended on the Midwestern Plains States for their labo, 
reserve. 

This creates a problem that was not foreseeable when our Founding 
Fathers wrote the Constitution and outlined the governmental pro 
gram that is recognized as the nearest thing to perfection that the 
world has ever known. The resources of such States as Alabama, 
Kentucky, and South Dakota are not adequate to provide industrial 
vocational education for workers who will inevitably migrate to suc] 
centers as Detroit and Seattle. The training of the youth in these 
agricultural areas should not be limited to agricultural training as 
is a recorded fact that a substantial portion of this population inevit- 
ably lands in the industrial centers of the country. 

The Federal Government has long recognized its responsibility by 
participating in the financial support of vocational] education in these 
and all other areas. The population trend is such that these rural] 
areas have a higher percentage of the population in the school age 
than do the industrial centers, so that the need for educational facil- 
ities is greater in these rural areas with relatively low cash income 
than it is in the industrial with the higher cash income. Thus, we 
find the greatest need in the areas with the least ability to carry the 
load. For this reason it is necessary that the Federal Government 
not only continue its present efforts, but actually increase these efforts 
at the earliest possible date. 

The regular annual budget proposal for 1954 includes $7,138,331 
for agricultural vocational education under the Smith-Hughes Act. 
It also includes $18,673,261 for vocational education under the pro- 
visions of the George-Barden Act. The revised budget proposal of 
April 9, 1953, includes only $14,048,870 for the George-Barden funds, 
or a reduction of approximately 25 percent in the funds for industrial 
vocational education. 

While the necessity of balancing the budget at the earliest possible 
date is recognized, we do not believe that it is essential that the cur- 
tailment of the opportunities of our youth be one of the first steps in 
this effort. It is more essential that our students be trained not only 
to earn a livelihood, but also to make the maximum contribution to 
the economy of our country in both peace and war. The Defense 
Department has repeatedly stressed the value of mechanical and in- 
dustrial training both in the armed services and in defense production. 
The $18 million for industrial vocational education included in the 
1953 budget is even now inadequate to provide general vocational edu- 
cation. For example, our home State of Kentucky, with almost 700,- 
000 school children, was able to maintain only 12 area trade schools 
devoted to industrial education. In fact, only 3,280 young men and 
women were enrolled in these schools, or less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the total school population in the State. Of all the training 
programs now in operation this one, so essential to both our defense 
production and the armed services, is facing a proposed 25 percent 
budgetary cut. To make savings at the expense of our future is false 
economy. We are opposed to the reduction of the potential produc- 
tion abilities of our youth as a method of balancing the budget. 
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And this is signed by Brent Spence, Noble J. Gregory, Frank L. 
Chelf, Garrett L. Withers, John C. Watts, and Carl D. Perkins. 

I also have before me a statement entitled “Status of Vocational 
Education in Kentucky.” This was prepared by the director of vo- 
cational education in Kentucky, Prof. James I. Patton of Frankfort. 
I would like to have this statement inserted in the record at this 
int, 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATUS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 


The following are the amounts of Federal and State money allotted to voca- 
tional education in Kentucky for the fiscal year 1952-53: 


Service | Federal State 


Agriculture | $371, 235. 86 $127, 027. 30 
Home economics 183, 494. 55 123, 838.15 
Trades and industries 117, 406. 03 142, 324. 70 
Distributive . 5 8, 653. 84 16, 809. 85 


Total. ’ ‘ 680, 790. 28 410, 000, 00 
Grand total . 7 ont 1, 090, 790. 28 


The amount of money stated above is for the following educational services in 
ihe Bureau of Vocational Education: Home economics, agriculture, trades and 
industries, and distributive education. 

The services rendered to the State of Kentucky by this money’s being available, 
and future needs of the different services, are summarized as follows: 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


Services being rendered 

1. There are 264 departments of vocational home economics in operation in 
the State of Kentucky. 

2. There are 293 home-economics instructors employed. 

3. Sixteen thousand high-school girls have an opportunity for home economics 
education. 

1. Twenty-five adult classes are in operation in the State for the upgrading and 
educational training for people who are meeting the problems of establishing a 
home, 


{dditional needs 

1. To meet the needs of Kentucky's youth, there should be an additional 168 
home economics departments organized in the public schools. 

2. This would also necessitate the employment of approximately 168 additional 
teachers. 

3. There are at present applications for 180 adult classes in the State, which 
demand cannot be met because of the lack of funds. 

It is easy to see from these figures that money available under the Federal 
law has not fulfilled the intent of the law to the State of Kentucky. There are at 
least 15,000 girls becoming new homemakers each year in the State who do not 
have an opportunity for home economics education. If we are to keep faith with 
these homemakers, all of them should have an opportunity for home economics 
education. To do this, there should be over 30,000 girls enrolled in homemaking 
classes in the State. This program in homemaking is just as vital to the national 
defense of our country as the making of the munitions of war. It would, there- 
fore, be false economy to tolerate the idea of failing to provide educational 
opportunities to the young women of our State and Nation, when the homes of 
our country are so vital to our national security. 


AGRICULTURE EDUCATION 
Services being rendered: 


1. Two hundred and thirty-four departments of agriculture are in operation 
in the State. 
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2. There are, for the present school year, 246 teachers of agriculture receiy 
reimbursement from Federal funds. 

3. These teachers and departments are serving 10,750 farm boys who 
enrolled in departments of agriculture throughout the State. 

4. There are 217 adult classes and 195 young adult classes in operation jn 
the State of Kentucky. These classes are serving, on the average, 5,850 people 
who are interested in keeping up with the scientific progress in the field of agri 
culture and who are interested in getting intelligently established in farming 
This is a highly important phase of educational service, due to the many changes 
that are taking place, and the need for scientific approach in the agricultural] 
field. 

These services listed do not include the large veterans’ program that has bee1 
in operation for the past several years. 
idditional needs: 

1. There are over 200,000 farm operators in the State of Kentucky. Approx 
mately 6,000 new farm operators are needed each year. If these new far: 
operators are to receive some basic training in vocational agriculture, it 
necessary that we have 

(a) Approximately 100 new additional departments organized in the State, 
and 50 departments now operating need 50 additional teachers to take care of the 
training of farm boys. This expanded program, along with the one in operation 
at present, would provide opportunities to approximately 25,000 boys. This, of 
course, would necessitate the employment of approximately 150 additiona 
instructors. 

(b) If Kentucky’s young farmers are to have an opportunity to get established 
in farming, there should be approximately 17,000 of them enrolled in evening 
and night classes each year. 

(c) The educational services for adult farmers should be expanded to provide 
opportunities to over 50,000 farmers. 

The services stated above are vital and essential to the State and nationa 
economy. It is also vital to our national defense. We, in America, cannot neglect 
education for the farm population, and, at the same time, build for national secu 
rity and defense. Therefore, any movement to cut the available money, or fail 
to provide educational funds for extended services, is shortsightedness and 
putting into practice a philosophy that would eventually lead to the deteriora 
tion of the fundamental principles that insure national security. 


TRADES AND INDUSTRIES EDUCATION 


Services being rendered: 

The available money, as indicated in the beginning of this summary, provides 
the following services in trade and industrial education: 

1. There are 12 area trade schools in operation in the State. These trade 
schools provide training in 

a. The day trade program, which includes the teaching of all basic trades, 
and that is now serving 3,280 young men and women. 

b. Part-time extension courses—total service to 1,129 people. 

ec. Evening training, with service to 1,256 people. 

This makes a total service to 5,665 people and does not include the veterans’ 
training program, which is an integral part of the trade and industrial educa- 
tion program in Kentucky. The total number of veterans enrolled in fulltime 
and part-time education is 827. 
idditional needs: 

1. The present program not in operation in Kentucky, because of limited funds 
and facilities, is only taking care of about one-fourth of our needs in the train- 
ing of skilled workers, 

2. In view of the fact that there is a need based upon our industrial expan 
sion program, it is necessary that all phases of trade and industrial education he 
expanded to provide the necessary skills to meet the demands in this State as 
well as other parts of the Nation. To do this, it will be necessary that additional 
teachers be employed and more complete training facilities be established, both 
for day trade and the entire program of part-time and evening training. 

It has been generally agreed, by even military authorities, that the training 
of our people in the basic skills of the different mechanical pursuits is essential 
to national defense. This was recognized during the last World War by the 
millions of dollars that went into the war training program. It is, therefore, 
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helieved that it is a sound economic approach to have a continuous program of 
ining so as to not only meet our civilian needs but to have men trained in 

ase that emergency develops. In the case of future wars, we would not have 
ie to introduce a war-training program as we had during the last war. There 
e, in view of good, sound logic and judgment, it is better to have a sound 

permanent program in operation at all times so that education can play its part 
the preparation for national defense as well as for civilian industry. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
rices being re ndered 


There are five departments of distributive education in the vocational 

ools of the State. This has been decreased in recent years because of the 
it in Federal funds, 

». The records of the school year of 1952-58 show that there are 17 high-school 
epartments offering training in distributive education on a cooperative basis 
These are largely located in the areas of the State where there are great trad 
ng centers. This service, too, has been substantially cut during the past 2 
ears because of a shortage of Federal funds. 
Phere are approximately 3,110 people in the evening courses of the State 
rhe records indicate that there are around 600 people taking advantage of part 
me cooperative training in the distributive field. This service has been sub 
stantially d°creased because of the cut in Federal funds. 

In 1950-51, there was a total of 6,307 people served in distributive education. 
This was the last year that Kentucky received the full appropriation of Federal 
funds. The total people served at the end of the fiscal year 1951-52 was 3,722. 
It is anticipated that there will be a substantial decrease in the number of peo 
ple served this fiscal year. The condition as stated above is being brought about 
because of a cut in Federal funds for this important educational service. 


jdditional needs 


1. The funds originally available under the George Barden Act for distributive 
education should be reestablished in the budget. If this would be done, it would 
wake it possible for the following services to be offered in Kentucky : 

(a) Fifteen new high-school programs could be opened in the State, many 


of which have been forced to close because of a shortage of money. 

(b) The area vocational schools where they had distributive education 
programs, could be reestablished to bring this service to a large element 
of people who have been neglected in recent years. 

(c) To provide additional funds for distributive education would be keep- 
ing faith with the large backlog of people who would eventually find employ- 
ment in the retail, wholesale business in the State. This is important, since 
it ranks as the second largest industry in Kentucky. 

(d) The part-time cooperative program could be expanded substantially, 
and would be instrumental in keeping many young men and women in school] 
who otherwise would drop out. This program is substantially sound in 
theory in that it combines work with education. The individual would 
spend part time on the job and part time in school. In fact, if we are to 
meet the problem that faces education because of the high percentage of 
dropouts in our public schools, more and more attention should be given to 
the work education program. 


TEACILER TRAINING 


Teacher training is an integral part of all the services of vocational education. 
This is paid for by Federal and State funds, In view of the fact that there are 
around 600 teachers performing services in the different fields of vocational 
education, it is necessary that all people concerned be sensitive to the needs of 
sufficient training in this field. This is important because: 

1. The turnover, from marriage, retirement, and death, of people employed, 
from year to year 

2. The high percentage of people leaving the profession to seek higher paid, 
more attractive positions, 

3. It is necessary that an inservice training program be conducted through 
out the State so that all teaching personnel would be kept abreast of the progress 
in their respective fields. 

4. Opportunities should always be available for teachers to continue their 
education in school, which leads to an advanced degree, as well as an improve- 
ment in their ability to perform services. 





The progress of vocational education is closely related to teacher trainine 
personnel; and therefore, it must be recognized, and consideration be given, : 
the overall financial needs of the program. In view of the fact that Kentucky 
has the desire to make progress in vocational education, we are, therefore. in 
terested in progress being made in the teacher training staff. Scientific research 
in the different fields of service should become an integral part of the teacher 
training program. This is important if vocational education is to keep in 
touch with progress and also to adopt a curriculum that is in keeping with 
the needs of the people it is serving. The staff conducting inservice training 
should be expanded so as to provide educational opportunities as well as instru: 
tional aids to the entire teaching personnel of the State. The State has not 
been able to reach all of the instructors each year with such a program becaus 
of the limited funds available. 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATIONS FOR CONTINUED SUPPORT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


l. Federal aid has stimulated local support.—Local communities are making 
a financial effort in developing a program of vocational education in Kentucky, 
Piease note the following expenditure of funds for different services from loca 
districts in the State: 


Local funds aid to local districts, 1951-52 


Service: Amount 
Agriculture__- - ---.-- $016, 891. 26 
Home economics___- siinte he debian nategaeten 410, 235. 75 
Trades and industries___._._______ ‘ ee 176, 210. 88 
Distributive— : . an : : . 26, 859. 


engines . . canwnmndate ay Mey. S 


You can see from this that aid from the Federal Government and the State 
is inducing local support for the program. You can see that Federal money spent 
on vocational education is not in vain, and continued substantial support will 
induce further development of local support for the program. In view of this 
fact, the program of vocational education can eventually reach all youth, young 
adults, and adults who can profit substantially by such training. 

2. A total training program is a good insurance policy for the preservation of 
democracy.—General Hershey made this significant statement, “Preservation of 
our democracy demands a steady flow of trained men into our national life.’ 
Interpretation of “trained men” does not only mean trained in the use of 
machinery of modern war, but individuals who are trained in basic skills so 
as to keep industry and the farm going at top production. This cannot be done 
unless a continued sound program of vocational education is in operation at all 
times. 

3. The talents and aptitudes of youth must be recognized in the total develop 
ment of an educational program.—Commissioner McGrath, in a Defense Informa 
tion Bulletin of April 6, 1951, presented the following point of view, “The Nation 
needs the services of every man at his highest level of competency.” It is rather 
difficult to get a high level of competency if the talents of our people are neglected 
by failing to appropirate money to give young men and women an opportunity 
to develop their abilities and aptitudes. 

4. The Nation is faced with a manpower shortage for basic skilled jobs.—In 
the tightening labor market, defense production is lagging because of a manpower 
shortage in many of the basic skilled jobs. Mr, Charles E, Wilson, in his second 
quarterly report to the President, points out that two and a half million addi- 
tional persons are needed for defense production during the year 1952. This is 
significant, as it shows the trend toward the desperate need for additional man- 
power because of the expanded industrial program. The additions are required, 
both in the munitions industry and in the basic industries which support muni 
tions production, such as mining, agriculture, transportation, and steel. 

5. The shortage of farm labor has reached the critical point in America which 
makes it imperative for a sound training program.—The national manpower 
mobilization policy, released by the President in January 1951, showed a great 
concern relative to the agriculture problem. Again, Mr. Charles E. Wilson re 
ported, “Despite requirements for the highest farm production, the farm labor 
force is at its smallest in decades. Farm labor is being lost to expanding 
industrial employment and to the military.” In view of this fact, it is important 
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that the people still left on the farm must be well trained and efficient, or the 
ation will fall short in the production of the necessary food for our people. 
his is vital and highly important in case we were to get into an all-out war 
metime in the near future. Judging from the amount of money recommended 
the military and also included in the budget for the preparation for war, 
e leaders of the Nation seem to be aware of the danger of future conflict. 
6. The mechanization and changes in agriculture and industry are challenging 
ational education for a more aggressive trainng program.—The agricultural 
d, as well as industry, has become highly mechanized and is continuously 
anging. In view of this fact, it is important that vocational education change 
i expand in order to provide trained manpower in these fields, 
7. Inflationary prices are challenging the basic foundation of the American 
ne The inflationary period in which we are living brings quite a bit of 
ss on the American home relative to budgetary planning as well as providing 
ntelligent home management for our citizens. In view of this fact, it is im- 
rative that all agencies of Government recognize the need for well-trained 
memakers and home managers. Otherwise, the health of our people will be 
greatly impaired. 
\. Continued progress is needed in vocational education if we, as a Nation, are 
to meet the needs of occupational trends throughout our country.—lt is probably 
rue that we have in this country an accelerated industrial and agricultural 
onomy brought about perhaps by the tenseness of the world situation as well 
s our responsibility as a world leader, This, as pointed out in other state- 
ents, has brought a strain on the demand for skilled and semiskilled labor. 
According to the United States Census Bureau, studies of occupational trends 
from 1940 to 1950 show that in the Nation as a whole, a group of occupations 
described as craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers increased 49 percent, as 
mpared to 24 percent of all employed persons. During the same period, the 
roup defined as operative and kindred workers increased at a lower rate, namely, 
‘> percent. Unskilled laborers showed an increase of only 8 percent. This is 
vidence within itself of a clear-cut justification for a continued expanded pro- 
vram in vocational education. 


SUMMARY 

In view of the great service that vocational education is rendering to the people 
f Kentucky, and the need for a sound program of national defense and security, 
the program must not only be given an opportunity to maintain its present 
status, but should be provided additional funds to continue the onward march 


of progress. 

* the words of General Eisenhower, “A defense training-program based only on 

uns and tanks alone is a shortsighted economy.” Therefore, we cannot afford 

to be shortsighted in the face of our responsibility in world leadership and the 
nternational problems that face us as a Nation. 

Mr. Perkins. I would like to have Professor Patton summarize this 
statement briefly for the committee. 

Mr. Patron. I thank the members of the committee for this 
courtesy. 

The proposed cut in vocational education funds is giving the people 
of Kentucky a great deal of concern. I will summarize how the pro- 
posed cut in funds for vocational education will affect Kentucky and 
other reasons for Federal support of vocational education. 

1. The elimination of 66 home economics programs of 278 that are 
now in operation in the State. This would affect approximately 
1,000 girls . 

2. The elimination of 56 vocational agriculture departments of the 
249 now in operation. This cut would affect approximately 3,000 
rural youth. 

3. It would affect the evening training program by eliminating 
service to approximately 1,500 young and adult farmers. 

1. It would affect the trade training of approximately 600 regular 
day trade students, 500 veterans, 600 evening training students, ap- 
proximately 250 part-time apprentices. The total curtailment of 
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trade and industries training would affect approximately 1,95 
porte. 

The proposed cut would mean a total loss to Kentucky of a) 
proximately $179,000. 

Local boards of education have already employed teachers 
keeping with the Kentucky law, with the anticipation of reimburs 
ment from Federal and State funds for vocational education. 

7. The State has entered into contracts with local boards of educa 
tion covering the $179,000 proposed cut; therefore, a loss of this 
money would make it mandatory to repudiate contracts. 

8. The State cannot make up the loss that is being proposed because 
the legislature will not be in session until January 1954. Therefor 
we would have to operate on the curtailed program from July 1953 
until July 1954, even though the legislature saw fit to appropriat, 
sufficient funds to take care of the proposed cut by the Budget Burea 
This would mean the complete disruption of the vocational progra 
from the standpoint of curtailing service before the legislature had a 
chance to do anything about it. 

Budgets of boards of education are being made and teachers en 
ployed, with the proposed cut as anticipated revenue. 

10. Many of the counties affected have already levied their max 
mum tax rate and have no other way of raising local funds to abso 
the proposed cut. 

11. It would mean the elimination of training opportunities to many 
veterans, since they are being taught by teachers who are being pai 
half-time on the veterans’ program and half-time on the regular pr 
gram which is supported by State and Federal funds. This proble: 
has been brought about because of the introduction of the provisions 
of Public Law 550, the Korean bill, where many of the classes are too 
small to justify a full-time teacher. Therefore, the teacher teaches 
veterans half-time and regular students half-time. 

There are approximately 60 rural high schools in Kentucky that 
have no agricultural program. Programs should be introduced i 
these schools as soon as sufficient money is available. This would af 
fect approximately 4,000 farm boys. 

There are approximately 70 high schools in the State that do 
not have programs of home economics. Departments should be orga’ 
ized as soon as money is available. This would affect approximatel) 
6, rd girls. 

T he trade schools of the State have ap proxim: ately $ 5 million of 
guainiaeny used for trade training. Much of this equipment has bee 
purchased through war surplus or other types of Government pro 
grams and much of it would be standing idle if the proposed cut in th: 
budget is adopted in the law, thus giving a great loss on an investment 
of $5 million. 

15. Approximately 80 percent of the trade-school graduates now 
being trained in Kentucky vocational schools are going into defens 
industries throughout the Nation. 

16. Approximately 60 percent of the trade-school graduates leave 
the State of Kentucky to serve in the labor markets of other States and 
make a contribution by providing skilled manpower in the manufac 
turing of munitions of war. 

There is now a drain on the skilled manpower of Kentucky be 
cause of the atomic development at Paducah, Ky., and Piketon, Ohio. 
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Instead of curtailing training, there should be a definite increase to 
ti ” care of the demands of the skilled labor market. 

The State of Kentucky has made a reasonable effort toward pro 
\ ding funds for vocational education. Prior to 1945, only $45,000 was 
up propris ated by the State. In 1946, this was raised to $300,000. In 
952, the legislature increased vocational funds to $410,000. This does 
not include $328,000 which is the separate budget of the three State 
trade schools. Therefore, the funds set aside by the George-Barde: 

(ct have paid great dividends to our State and needs an cepestaiaty 
to continue. 

The Federal Government saw fit to spend approximately 

500,000 on the veterans training progr um in Kentucky in perform 

ing the same type of training that the Budget Bureau sees fit to curtai| 
at this time. 

20. From 1941 to 1945, the Federal Government spent $4,238,000 in 
| war-training program to provide the essential skills in trade training 
to man the war machine necessary to win the Second World War 
If such training was essential at that time, and in view of the interna 
tional picture, it is still essential. 

21. During the same period of time, from 1941 to 1945, there was a 
total expenditure of approximately $1,500,000 spent in the State of 
Kentucky on the agriculture program for war production so that we 
might have essential foods for our people during the war. If food was 
essential then in that emergency, then training in the production oi 
foods is still essential from the standpoint of national defense. There 
fore, the curtailment of the vocational program that weakens the pro- 
duction of food is weakening the total national-defense program. 

[ thank you for this privilege. 

Mr. Bussey. We thank you for the information that you have given 
the committee. 


VocATIONAL EDUCATION 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Bussey. We are happy to have with us Mr. Robsion, also of 
the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Rosston. Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the opportunity 
of joining my colleagues in opposition to any reduction in the ap- 
propriation for vocational education aid to the States for the fiscal 
year 1953-54. 

The Federal appropriation for 1952-53 was $18,673,261, which pro 
vided assistance for Kentucky in the amount of $680,790. The State 
of Kentucky added to this amount the sum of $410,000, making a total 
of $1,090,790, to be used for vocational education in our State during 
the present year. 

The new budget proposes to reduce the Federal appropriation by 
something over ‘$41, » million, and as a result of this reduction, Ken- 
tucky would lose about $130,000. That loss would immediately bring 
about a reduction of 25 percent in the services now being performed 
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by the vocational education department of the State. And, as the 
Kentuc ‘ky Legislature will not be in session during the coming year, 
there is no way that the deficit could be made up by State funds, 

My colleague, Congressman James Golden and other Kentuckians 
have detailed to your committee the work now being done and whic! 
needs to be done in vocational education, and I will not take the time 
of the committee in going further into such details. 

Of the money appropriated for the various forms of education, | 
believe that the amount spent for vocational training is of greater 
immediate value to the community and to the Nation than any other 
type of education. There is a constant scarcity and need for skilled 
workmen, and an adequate supply of such tec hnicians, on the farm 
and in the factory, is absolutely necessary for our national defense, 
Too, those without particular trades or skill are the first to become a 
financial burden on the community in the event of a recession or eco- 
nomic distress. 

Furthermore, it cannot be overlooked the very fine service rendere: 
the community through the training of thousands of young girls eac! 
year in home economics and home making through the vocation: 
education program. 

Federal assistance in vocational education has proved to be a great 
stimulant in developing widespread interest on State and local levels 
to provide adequate funds for this most vital educational need. To 
secure the Federal assistance, Kentucky in recent years has provded 
millions of dollars to educate her children in vocations. It has meant 
much to the business and social life and happiness of the people of 
our State. There is a great need and justification for increased ap- 
propriations instead of a decrease. 

I campaigned last fall for a reduction in Federal expenditures, and 
I am a staunch believer in reduced governmental activities and ex- 
penditures. But, I have always made it clear, and I want to reaffirm 
my position today, I am opposed to any cut which will impair any 
necessary governmental function. I am for cutting the fat and not 
the muscle. In my earnest opinion, the reduction proposed in this 
instance will seriously impair the muscle of education and will be 
very harmful in Kentucky at a time when we are striving so hard 


to lift the educational standards and opportunities for our children. 
Mr. Bussey. Thank you Mr. Robsion. 


VocaTIONAL Epucation 
WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE THIRD DISTRICT OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Dorn, we will be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take up but just 1 min- 
ute, and I apologize to you gentlemen for worrying you at all. I 
want to talk just a minute about the vocational program in my State. 
I cannot speak for other States, but I can speak for the situation 
down there. 

I urge this committee to give us an adequate appropriation to carry 
on this good work. I visited these schools personally down there, and 
we have kind of a unique situation. I mean with this atomic-bomb 





plant and the increase of industrial workers in the State of 25 percent 
* 10 years ago. 

W e have that, and then we have a change—almost a revolution— 
n our agriculture down there that is almost fantastic. It is unbe- 
evable. You take when I was a kid. In my home county, Green- 
rood, S. C., we produced 40,000 bales of cotton a year. Last year I 
think the production was between 1,500 and 2,000 bales. So that is 
just a complete turnabout in agriculture that has taken place in 
South Carolina in the last 10, 15, or 20 years. And it has necessitated 
the training of a lot of people even after they were grown, who were 
educated along the line of the old cotton economy. But today the 
State is going into cattle and into fruit growing and things of that 
nature, and this program has been of great benefit down there to those 
poopie who missed a lot of training in their school years, so that they 
‘an go back and catch up. 

And here is one good thing about it. We remember about the WPA 
nd a lot of the relief agencies that were set up purely for relief. It 
did not really rehabilitate people; it did not contr ibute anything per- 
manently to their lives. It was just something to give them the 
are necessities of life temporarily, whereas this program is a long- 
range program. It gives a fellow something to better himself, teaches 
him how to use libraries, how to do this and that, and which he can 
follow out and it will benefit him through life and keep him off the 
relief roll. That isthe thing I want to get to. 

I am against socialism, as you well know. I fought it and always 
fought a lot of these relief agencies back in the thirties as a mistake, 
because they did not offer a long-range program. But this program, 
| think, does. 

In South Carolina, we have an atomic-bomb plant; we have the 
reactivation of the Greenville airbase and the Shaw airbase, and 
almost $2 billion of Federal funds are being spent in that State re- 
cently in connection with national defense. ‘That is a lot of money, 
and it does create a lot of changes in the basic livelihood of the people. 
In the agricultural field, we have people down there lately going into 
dairying, truck farming, and things of that nature, and the training 
they do get in the vocational program in the way of distribution and 
things like that is of great help to them. 

That is all I have to say. I do want to reiterate that I have talked 
with a lot of these people who have gotten this training, and the 
emphasis there is on getting people off relief and things of that nature 
to where they can be doing things for themselves. If we could save 
a great deal of money by cutting the appropriations, I would prob- 
ibly be for it, but I do not think we can save too much in that way. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much for appearing before us this 
morning. 


VocaTIONAL EpUCATION 
WITNESS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. McCarthy, we will be pleased to hear from you. 
Mr. McCarruy. I wish to testify to the same point as Mr. Dorn. 
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As you know, Mr. Chairman, the vocational education program is 
almost as old as the Nation itself. The first program was initiated 
in 1779 as a means of retraining members of the Armed Services. Tha 
program has been continued down through the years, and it was ma 
fest in its fullest form under the G. I. Bill of Rights. I think the 
program under the G. I. Bill of Rights and the acceptance of that 
program were certainly a clear indication of the need of vocationa| 
training for the people of this country, because so many of our mer 
took advantage of it. It ismy feeling if we had developed a vocational 
training program previous to the war, the war effort itself would 
have been helped; there would not have been this almost 100 percent 
response to the G. I. education program, and these men and women, 
when they returned from the Armed Services, would have been read) 
to take their proper places in the economy of the country without hay 
ing to subject themselves to the additional training program. 

The vocational training program in the trades and industries and 
agriculture has been widely accepted in Minnesota and has worked 
out very successfully in the State and particularly in the city of St 
Paul, which has had a professional vocations high school since 1919 
In St. Paul—and I think it is true of Minnesota for the most. part 
we do not have many large industries which use the assembly line 
technique. What large industries we do have are of a scientific or 
technical nature, such as Minnesota Mining, which makes scotch 
tape and abrasives, Minneapolis-Honeywell which is engaged in th¢ 
manufacture of electronic instruments. That is not the kind of 
sembly line operation in which you take a person and give him a few 
day’s training and make him an effective worker. 

In addition to that, the Twin Cities, particularly St. Paul, are con 
mercial centers for the entire Middle West, and both of them have 
a number of small manufacturing and assembly plants and have a 
great number of building tradesmen, contractors and the workmen 
necessary to carry on those contracts. 

For these reasons, special vocational training, I think, is especially 
necessary because of the diversified and technical nature of much of 
our employment. Officials in charge of the vocational education 
program advise me that there has been a great increase in the numbe 
of persons requesting vocational training, especially since World War 
II. Since 1945, the apprentice and journeyman training programs 
alone have accommodated over 25,000 students. They tell me that 
without Federal funds this program could not have been carried on. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and the area adjacent to them have been the 
principal sources of building trades and construction workers for the 
construction of the defense projects of the Nation and especially 
those projects set up to protect the cold northern approaches to the 
country. The Alaska, Labrador, Iceland, and Greenland projects 
have drawn very heavily upon building tradesmen and craftsmen 1) 
order to provide the skill and manpower necessary there. 

In addition, in somewhat the same way as Mr. Dorn pointed out 
there has been a kind of revolution in Minnesota also in regard 
employment. The total employed has increased in the major occupa 
tion groups from 928,000 persons in 1940 to 1,143,000 in 1950, an 
increase of 23.1 percent. In that same period, the total population has 
increased by only 6.8 percent. So that a number of people in produc 
tive work in the major occupational pursuits have gone into that work 
and into other work. 
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[he increase in professional workers in the same period was about 
ys percent, but in that same period clerical and related workers have 
creased by 53.4 percent; in those 10 years, craftsmen, foremen, and 

lated workers have increased by 60.5 percent, and operatives and 
sini workers have increased by 57.7 percent. At the same time, 
ve have had a percentage decrease in the number employed in agri- 
ulture. 

So it seems to me, whereas the agricultural program, of course, is 
extremely important, we should not underestimate the importance of 
- ining in the clerical field, in industry, and craftsmen. I do not feel 

e present program is even adequate for training replacements, and 
certainly it does not begin to provide the training necessary to meet 
nerely the increased demand for technical and clerical workers, and 
| again recommend that the committee provide an adequate appropria- 
tion to continue this work. 

Phank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Busery. Thank you very much, Mr. McCarthy. 


VocatioNaL EDUCATION 
WITNBSS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Bussry. We have before us Representative Moulder of Mis- 
souri. Mr. Moulder, we would be very pleased to hear any statement 
you have to make. 

Mr. Moutper. I appreciate your granting me the opportunity to 
ippear before this important committee and. present my argument or 
statement in support of additional appropriation necessary for Federal 
assistance to vocational education. As you know vocational education 
s that phase of education designed to develop (1) the job skills and 
procedures, (2) the technical understanding and know-how and (3) 
the attitudes and work habits essential for occupational competency, 
neluding vocational agriculture, trade and industrial education, 
vocational home economics and vocational guidance. 

In my opinion no Federal moneys have been appropriated and ex- 
pended for better or more worthy purpose and results than the voca- 
tional education program. The educational program is complicated 
by nationwide manpower conditions, especially the uncertain demands 
of active military service, to say nothing of the restraints upon school 
construction and the increasing budget and taxation of our Federal 
(iovernment—due largely to our defense program. All of these con- 
ditions are in turn affected by worldwide economic forces and unrest. 
ln our present position of world leadership in the necessary struggle 
for national security and for peace and freedom for all peoples every- 
where, the expenditures of the Federal Government have increa sed 
by leaps and bounds, resulting in turn in tremendous increases in our 
Federal taxation. This combination of heavy Federal expenditures 
for defense and foreign aid, together with lower purchasing power 
and higher local and State governmental costs produces a general 
public reaction against any increase in local taxation for any pur- 
pose, no matter how essential. With this understandable reluctance to 
increase local and State taxes, it follows that any effort to meet the 
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need for higher teachers’ salaries, new school construction, and » 
cruitment in teacher education is seriously handicapped. 

The vocational educational program is the most important phase of 
our educational system for the security and future welfare of ow, 
great Nation. 

We all favor economy but not false economy in government. I 
confident that the distinguished members of this great committee 
better informed than the Bureau of the Budget on the value 
need to serve the youth of our country with vocational educatio 
opportunities in our schools. It is my opinion that the appropriatio 
for vocational education should wes increased over and above the 
amount appropriated last fiscal year. Certainly the amount should 
not be reduced as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget—at th 
expense and sacrifice of education for the youth of Americ: 

There are several reasons why the State of Missouri has a nee 
for the additional sum of money. One is that during the past 2 years 
Missouri has had under way a reorganization program in which smal 
schools are being consolidated into larger school districts. One of 
the first things which the reorganized schools look forward to is 
program of vocational agriculture or home economics or distributivy: 
education or trade education. 

Sometimes two or more of these programs are followed in the sani 
district. 

The State department of education in Missouri follows the practic: 
of approving all schools which meet standards under which the pro 
grams operate. This means that the money available is divided 
among a larger number of schools. Therefore, the reimbursement 
going to each school is smaller and smaller 

At this point I would also like to include as a part of my stat 
ment, pleading for restoration of the same amount of money appro- 
priated for the last fiscal year, a chart showing the percentage of 
Missouri high schools offering vocational subjec ts, and the percentage 
of Missouri high school youth enrolled in these subjects im relatio: 
to the distribution of the labor force. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, the table will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The document is as follows :) 


Percentage of Missouri h igh schools offering vocational subjects and percentage 
Missouri high school youth enrolled in these subjects in relation to the distribution 
of the labor force } 


| j 
| Percent | Percent 
In . | of 152,484 | of 609 
— of} Percent of | Number of wens Missouri | Missou 
ersons | erce O 
| ; United ersons ‘ | high-school public 
} employed acute pa i. anne youth tet pot 
in Unite . oe labor for | ’ 
ary tes | | labor force |in Missouri) 0 free | taking | offerins 
ee vocational | vocatio 
education | educatior 


Agriculture 6, 956, 000 12.5 271. 000 
Industrial and service \ rs_| 27, 636, 000 19. 5 673, 000 
Business 11, 476, 000 i8.8 283, 000 
Homemakers ? 32, 240, 000 28.8 895, 000 
Professional, technical, 

managerial workers , 954, 000 18. 0 248, 000 


*¢ data taken from 1950 Census of Population, Preliminary Reports, Bureau of the Censu 
Ww ashi ington, D. C. April 1951, tables TV and IX 

2 Homemakers not considered a part of labor forces; figures in this instance are percentages of total popu- 
lation 
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Mr. Moutper. If the proposed cut of the Bureau of the Budget down 
to $14,048,870 is favorably acted upon by the committee, this means 
that vocational educational training in Missouri will be drastically 
cut and that Missouri will lose many of the vocational agr icultural 
programs, such as home economics and trade education, right at the 
time when the need is greater and when we ought to be expanding the 
program. 

Reimbursement is already so low that the salaries in local schools 
are so reduced that many teachers in this field are leaving vocational 
educational training and school tee ching and are going into business, 
industry, and government circles. 

| respectfully urge the committee to appropriate the full amount of 
Re which was the same amount appropriated for the last 

cal year for vocational education, in fiscal year 1954. We request 
the re be appropriated not less than the amount appropriated for the 
last fiscal year. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Moulder. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
WITNESS 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Bussey. We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. Metcalf, of 
Montana. 

Mr. Mercatr. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
committee and to represent the First District of Montana in opposing 
a cut in the $18,500,000 recommended in the budget submitted prior to 
January 20 for State grants-in-aid for vocational education under 
the George-Barden Act. 

I also wish to speak briefly to you for appropriations for the Veter- 
ans Employment Service of the United States Employment Service 
and for vocational] rehabilitation. 

I was disturbed to read in a recent issue of the Washington Post 
that the administration has requested a 25-percent cut in the $18,500,- 
000 which President Truman said should be available for State grants- 
in-aid for vocational education under the George-Barden Act. At 
the same time, the article said, the Education Office would receive less 
money to administer this program. 

This proposed curtailment of the grassroots vocational education 
program will be felt in this Nation’s high schools, in its industries, in 
its business houses, and on its farms. 

We are appropriating, rightfully I believe, hundreds of millions 
of dollars to extend technical assistance abroad. I believe we can 
justify expenditure of this smal] amount to extend technical assistance 
to our own boys and girls. 

Montana is a large State with a small population. Its principal 
source of income is agriculture—crops, livestock, livestock products. 
Its principal source of employment is distribution. A large percent- 
ige of Montana youngsters live in remote areas and do not ‘attend col- 
lege or further their education beyond high school. Our educators 
and taxpayers feel that this situation should be met with a well- 
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balanced secondary education program since there are no trade schools 
in the State. In this balanced program, vocational education has 
played its rightful role. It has served the youth of Montana well. It 
has been geared to local needs. 

Many Montana youngsters who would have reached the end of t] 
road in achieving a formal education long before high-school gradua 
tion have found that vocational education opened a new door for 
them. ‘Therefore, they have stayed with their a received 
high-school diplomas and followed trades or professions with success, 

Half the high schools in Montana now offer one or more of the 
vocational education courses, Vocational education services now 
functioning in Montana under competent State and local leadershi 
are vocational agriculture, vocational home economics, distributive 
and business education, trade and industrial education, vocational 
wuidance and industrial arts. 

In 60 of Montana’s 176 high schools, farm youths can prepare them- 
selves for a better life by enrolling in vocational agriculture courses, 
Currently, over 2,400 Montana boys are preparing for tomorrow's 
efforts to increase farm production and to meet the challenge of com 
petition offered by those long established in the field. 

That these cooperative part-time work-study programs pay off is 
evidenced by some figures from Butte, Mont. According to a report 
published there about 80 percent of the vocational education graduates 
obtain full-time jobs in the kind of work for which they took training 
in high school. 

The high school in Butte, the largest city in my district, also provides 
statistics showing that only about 40 percent of high-school graduates 
continue their education. The remaining 60 percent are absorbed 
into business and industry. These youngsters need the kind of training 
they get from vocational education. 

As the Glasgow Courier put it recently in an editorial entitled 
“Something to Do” 

It is a recognized fact, not only among educators, but among all of us, that 
an excellent auto mechanic may be a more useful citizen than say, a poor 
iawyer. But when a boy or girl starts to seek specialized training in many of the 
skilled crafts or arts, the youth doesn’t find much in this State. Consequently, 
in eastern and northern Montana, many students have gravitated to such excel 
lent institutions as Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis or the State School of 
Science in North Dakota. 

It is true that, at Northern Montana College a beginning has been made in 
such vocational instruction. Eventually, we believe, this will hecome one of the 
most widespread and beneficial forms of education in Montana. We hope to see 
more of it. 

I am informed that the total investment—National, State, and 
local—in distributive education amounts to about $100 per student 
per year in Great Falls, Mont. I don’t know how much it costs to put 
a boy in jail. But I know that vocational education keeps up the 
interest of the school youngster who is earning while he is learning: 
the interested youngster does not drop out of school; and there is a 
close relationship between juvenile crime and dropping out of school. 

In Montana we have tax-supported State institutions, including a 
land-grant college, that teach business administration—and where we 
train young people to manage department stores, wholesale houses, and 
the like. Except for the distributive education program, there is no 
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omparable program for the boys and girls who cannot attend college 
d whose interests and abilities will lead them to work in the dis- 
butive field. 

The only thing a youngster, interested in working in a department 
store, Can do without distributive education, is to take his high-school 
diploma and go get a job as a shipping clerk—in competition with 
someone Who quit school after the eight grade, and who has since 
learned the special skill that qualifies him for that particular job. 

Why shouldn’t our young people be able to acquire in high school, 
long with a knowledge of Latin and history, at least the rudiments 

f the work in a department store, a wholesale house, or an office if he is 
nterested in this work? 

An impossible feature of this proposed cut, gentlemen, is that Mon- 
tana’s legislature has just completed its biennial session and will not 

eet again until 1955. Thus Montana cannot revamp our part of the 
dollar-matching formula to meet. the smaller Federal funds available. 

This can only result in the cancellation of programs scheduled to 
begin in many schools and curt: ailment of those already in operation. 

Turning now to the Veterans’ Employment Service, I wish to read 
into the record the following excerpts from a letter from R. B. Downs, 
veterans’ employment representative for Montana: 

Some 5 years ago our appropriation was approximately $4,000,000 and at that 
time the Veterans’ Employment Service in Montana consisted of myself, an 
assistant, 4 field assistants, and 2 secretaries. Subsequent cuts in our budget re 
duced it to $1,100,000 for last year so that personnel operating our service in 
Montana has been reduced to myself and one secretary. We are at the absolute 

nhimum if we are to continue as Congress intended in the passage of Public 
Law 346, title IV, commonly known as the GI bill of rights 

The Veterans’ Employment Service is confronted with servicing Korean vet- 
erans and returning them to gainful employment. We are charged with the 
responsibility of having functional supervision over the registration and place- 
ment of veterans through the system of public employment offices. Although 
lam a Federal employee, I am attached to the staff of the State director of the 
employment service in Montana and, as such, operate through the 26 local offices 
f the Montana State Employment Service. 

\t the present time there are in excess of 85,000 veterans in Montana, 11,000 
of whom are Korean veterans with little or no work experience who reguire 
selective placement. On April 1 of this year the total number of unemployed 
veterans in Montana was 2,831. Obviously it is a considerable task to get 
around a State as large in territory as Montana and to be of full service to those 
men with only myself to do the job. 

I understand that the budget request for the fiscal year 1954 is $1,100,000. 
If it is to suffer any cut it must not be done at the grassroots or in States where 
the Veterans’ Employment Services have been reduced to one man, Such as 
Montana. We must have a sufficient amount of travel funds in order to prop- 
erly supervise activities in the local State employment offices. * * * 

According to information reaching me, there are today at least 30 
million physically handicapped persons in our population, It is fur- 

ther estimated that 7 million of these are severely handicapped, being 
from 60 percent to 100 percent disabled. Of this 7 million, I am 
told that some 4 million may be restored to some degree of employ- 
ment status by application of needed treatment, training, and selec- 
tive placement. 

| agree with the program of the American Federation of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped—that if public money is to be spent on the handi- 
capped, the first consideration should and must be to help them to 
get back to work instead of carrying them on public assistance rolls. 
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Gentlemen, I respectfully urge you to resist any attempt to cut 
into the budget submitted prior to January 20 for the three items 
which I have discussed with you today. 

I want again to emphasize the need in a small State, as Mr. Budge 
and Mr. Fernandez know, of distributive education. We have jo 
opportunity in a State like Montana to train our boys and girls jy 
department store work, office management, and things of that sort, 
When we do train them they go out of the State to the Pacific coast 
or the Middle West. For some strange reason, there are boys ai 
girls in Montana who want to leave that western district of Mon- 
tana and go to the Pacific coast or the Northwest, or to the Centra 
States. 

In order to train them and give those boys and girls the opportunity 
they might get by going to college and business administratio; 
schools, we must have this distributive educational program, 

I know that all the other phases have been well covered. I want 
especially to emphasize the distributive education for our own State 
and our own region. 


Mr. Bussry. We thank you very much, Mr. Metcalf. 
VocaTIONAL EpUCATION 
WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Bussey. We are very pleased to have with us at this time C 
gressman Jenkins of Ohio. Will you please identify yourself for 
the record, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Thomas A. Jenkins, a Member of Congress from the 
10th Congressional District of Ohio. 

Gentlemen, having been a schoolteacher and a high-school teache1 
naturally I am“interested in what your committee does. 

My district comprises 8 counties, and is about 150 square miles. 
The upper part of my district, the two northern counties, are right 
up against I ranklin County, in which is located Ohio State Univer- 
sity, one of the largest universities in the country. Down in the mid- 
dle of my district is Ohio University, the oldest university west of 
the Allegheny Mountains, which is a university of great merit. A 
little farther down in our district. is Rio Grande College, which, al- 
though a small college, did develop the best basketball player in the 
whole country—I mean Bevo the great hero. Therefore [am ina 
real school area. 

My people are very wide awake to all of the advantages and respon- 
sibilities of education. Iam sure I can go so far as to say that by way 
of encouragement to you, my district is also thoroughly patriotic. 
Naturally, we all are interested in trying to balance the budget and 
saving as much as we can, but I want to give you a little illustration 
about what happened in my home community. 

In the last war, the Government came in and by one of the foundries 
in my hometown, which is a manufacturing town, they built a build- 
ing in which they held one of these manual training schools. It oper- 
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ited very successfully and they had a very complete machine shop 
stalled in that building. 
\Mir. Bussey. Was thisthe NYA? 
Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; that is right. 
Mr. Bussey. The National Youth Administration. 
Mr. Jenxins. That is right. They built a building there by the 
. foundry, and they put in these fine machines, which were used by 
lot of men there. Incidentally, there were also a lot of women who 
took tr aining there, because then they were training the women to 
vork on the airplane factories and so on, they were trained to do many 
of the things they do in making airplanes. If you have been in an 
‘ohne factory you know that a lot of women work there. 
Now, then, this NYA organization closed down. The Government 
vas in a quandary as to what to do with that building and that fine 
achinery, Which was worth more than $100,000, 1 got our board of 
ication interested in the matter and they built a building into which 
e machinery could be installed. The Government gave us that ma- 
unery, Which our city was very thankful to get. That machnery 
as been the nucleus of a fine training school. Our school has in- 
reased the opportunities of our students very greatly. In fact, I think 
\ese Opportunities have extended to boys and girls trom other schools. 
J think now they have night schools there and I think the board 
of education has some training schools at night fur some girls, and 
omen, who are going to school, learning something about sewing, 
perhaps, and things of that kind. 
[In any event, this kind of education has sold itself to our community 
long since and we are very strong for it in every county in my district. 
I know, gentlemen, that you cannot vote all the mone y that we re- 
uest; you cannot even vote all the money that you want to vote but 
! want to bring this word of encouragement to you. <As I said before, 
Ohio is a great educational State and my district is an outstanding 
district in this activity that you are talking about here. 
At the same time, because of the poor land in our country, we are 
poor people. Our tax rate is not high and consequently the revenues 
re not great. But we are very appreciative. We have good manners 
nd we pl own what anybody does for us and considering the 
character of the boys and girls who have come out of our schools, we 
ire proud to be able to claim that we have shown our appreciation by 
good citizenship. Whatever you do, we will be satisfied with it, and if 
you get into a tight place and want wih atever influence we have, or 
ny arguments that we can give, we shall be glad to help you. 
We are thoroughly sold on this proposition ; there is no argument 
ibout that. 
When I was in the State senate in Ohio, I tried this thing out by 
ntroducing a bill to provide aid for all our weak school districts. It is 
. long story, but we were the first State in the Union to provide a 
forma by which the whole State was taxed and from those taxes we 
provided the help that we are talking about. 
Mr. Fernanpez. When did you do that? 
Mr. Jenkins. That was about 30 years ago. 
Mr. Fernanprz. Well, you beat us by a few years. 
Mr. Jenxtns. I think we were probably the first State to establish 
that and it helped a lot of fine boys and girls whose opportunities for 
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school were only some very small country school. They had very little 
opportunity to get college educations. 

[ taught school. In my first year I got $25 a month. I think I was 
worth that much. I suppose I was, but that was as much as they 
could pay. But that has been changed now and we have a system under 
which the State is taxed through school taxes and we get what w; 
ought to have. 

I laid down the principle that you have got to educate the childre) 
where you find them and you have got to tax wealth where you find it. 

You gentlemen are legislators and can appreciate this. Every mai 
in the State senate in Ohio, from Cincinnati and Cleveland and all the 
big cities, voted for my bill. This showed how they felt toward 
meritorious educational program. They were willing to furnis 
school facilities to the poorer sections of the State. I am sure that you 
members of this important committee are anxious to do what you cai 
for the program of vocational education. 

Mr. Bunce. I would like to say that I appreciate very much Mr.. 
kins’ thanking the committee for appropriating such moneys as we are 
able to appropriate. The usual case is where they chastise us because 
we cannot appropriate what they ask us to appropriate. 

Mr. Jenkins. I have been on the Ways and Means Committee nov 
for 20 years and I have been preparing legislation that levies heavy, 
taxes; so I can sympathize with you in your difficult tasks. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Jenkins. 


VocaTIONAL EpucatTIon 
WITNESSES 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

H. H. LONDON,- PROFESSOR OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, UNIVER- 
SITY OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Bussey. Our next witnesses are Congressman Curtis, of Mis 
souri, and Mr. London. Will you please identify yourselves for the 
record, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I am Thomas B. Curtis, of the Second 
District of Missouri. I should like to introduce, if I may, Mr. London. 

Mr. Lonpon. I am H. H. London, professor of industrial education 
at the University of Missouri and chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Missouri Vocational Commission. I am here at the 
permission and request of Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. I am here, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of only one aspect 
of this budget, and that is the aspect which affects the vocational 
education funds. It is my understanding that there is being con- 
sidered the possibility of reducing the budget with regard to these 
items. 

I want to present this picture mainly from the standpoint of Mis 
souri, but also, I suspect, as it affects the Nation at large. 

First of all, I should like to say that in this vocational education 
program we have what I think is one of the vital programs that has 
been developed in the past generation toward preparing our citizens 
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for meeting the exigencies of life in a free economy. Most high 
«chools these ds LYS have : adopted eae ams where they have part of the 
students studying to go on to college but another part who now are 
studying to go right from high se hool into community life. It is in 
regard to this latter program that this vocational program is ex- 
tremely helpful. 

Also, of course, we have gone to the program of adult education. 

There are other organizations in Government which are doing 
the identical things our school systems throughout the country are 
doing in vocational training. I refer to the military organizations. 
| suspect that if there is any money which could well be saved it 
ould be saved in the programs the Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
setting up. The services are establishing schools to train people i1 
these very vocations which our high se chools are set up to train reas 

_as well as other vocational schools. 

We must consider the whole program. What people need to be 
trained and what schools are needed to train them in. What segment 
of our society is best set up to do the training adequately and what 
segment is best set up to do it with the least amount of money. 

[ think that our school systems throughout this country are much 
better able to handle the program of giving vocational education to 
our people than the military. I think furthermore that they can do it 
it one-fifth the cost. 

{ would suggest very humbly to this committee that at the same 
time it is looking into the vocational education program for our 
local school systems it should look into the military program, which 
is duplicating the vocational education program of our school system. 

I am going to file, if 1 may, a written statement of the legislative 
committee of the Missouri Vocational Education Commission, along 
with a further statement which contains a few charts and figures on 
this particular problem. 

(The information is as follows:) 


NEED FOR THE FurTHER PROMOTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRACTICAL ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL EpUCATION IN MISSOURI 


As taxpayers and citizens we are interested in the elimination of waste and 
inefficiency in government. We believe, however, that it is not sound to effect 
such savings at the expense of the youth of this country and our productive 
know-how, which is the real purpose of vocational education. 

Further, we feel it unwise to curtail our vocational programs at the time when 
our adversaries are expanding theirs at a rapid rate. It is rather reliably re 
ported that many leaders in the field of vocational education are being taken 
from the eastern section of Germany into Russia to assist with the expansion 
of the practical arts and vocational education. 

In the final analysis properly conceived and well operated programs of voca- 
tional education do not cost—they pay. Regardless of its natural resources, 
if a nation desires to improve its standard of living, it must provide vocational 
education and technical training for its people. For illustration, Denmark and 
Switzerland with poor natural resources and good education and technical train- 
ing have a high standard of living, while on the other hand, Mexico and Brazil 
with their great natural resources and low education and technical training have 
a low standard of living, and so it is all over the world. 

In Missouri the job of promoting and developing the practical arts and voca- 
tional education has been only partially completed. For example, while 18.1 
percent of the labor force of Missouri is engaged in agriculture, only 7.4 percent 
of the high school youth of the State are receiving training in this area. Too, 
while 44.5 percent of Missouri’s labor force is engaged in industrial and service 
occupations, only 5.4 percent of the high-school youth are receiving training 
in this field. Only 13.3 percent of the high schools of Missouri are offering 
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vocational industrial training. Similar circumstances exist in the fields of 
vocational distributive education and vocational home economics. The rapiq 
increase in the number of enlarged school districts in our State has resulteg 
in a great increase in requests for programs in vocational agriculture, vocati 
home economics, distributive and industrial education. Six years ago the | 
school district was being reimbursed $1,800 for a program of vocational 
culture. Today the reimbursement for such a program is only $1,350. As 
programs are approved, reimbursement to the local school for vocational ed 
tion becomes less. As a consequence of this reduction in reimbursement, m; 
local schools have failed to increase salaries in proportion to increases in th; 
cost of living, and many vocational teachers have left the profession for highe; 
paying jobs in business and industry. These teachers have done better 

the children of the State have been the losers. 

In the interest of national defense and economic well-being, in the interes; 
of a balanced manpower in the different occupational areas, and in the interest 
of the boys and girls of Missouri, we urge that the Federal aid for vocatio 
education be increased if at all possible, but at any rate, maintained at 
present level. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Missourr VocATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
JOSEPH CASTELLI, Guidance. 
H. W. Dantor, Jndustriai Education, 
Custer McDONALD, Distributive Education. 
PAULINE GARRETY, Home Economics Education 
EK. E. Scumip, Agricultural Education. 
Tracy E. Dare, State Director of Vocationa 
Education, Consultant. 
H. H. Lonpon, Committee Chairman, 


NEED FOR THE FURTHER PROMOTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRACTICAL Arts 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 


I. DEFINITIONS AND TERMINOLOGY 


In an economic sense, the practical arts are those activities through which 
the resources of the earth are secured, processed, distributed, and used to meet 
the physical needs of people. 

In the school those subjects in which these activities are studied for genera 
education purposes are commonly called the practical arts. They include gen 
eral agriculture, industrial arts, business education, and general home economics 

Vocational education is that phase of education designed to develop (1) the 
job skills and procedures, (2) the technical understanding and know-how, and 
(3) the attitudes and work habits essential for occupational competency. 

Our federally aided program of vocational education of less than college grad 
includes vocational agriculture, trade and industrial education, distributive 
education, vocational home economics, and vocational guidance. 


If. RELATION OF THE PRACTICAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO NATIONAI 
DEFENSE 


If a nation is to be strong defensively, it must have a strong program of prac 
tical arts and vocational education through which to develop: 

1. Skilled workers in agriculture to produce food and raw materials. 

2. Skilled workers in industry to manufacture and maintain armaments, 


munitions, ships, aircraft, and civilian goods. 

3. Skilled workers in business and the distributive occupations to distribute 
defense and civilian goods. 

4. Skilled homemakers to maintain stable home and family life, and to aid 
women in meeting employment needs outside the home. 

5. Skilled workers in the professions and managerial occupations, 

6. Soldiers skilled in the science of war. 

At the present time a considerable percentage of our Smith-Hughes and George 
Barden funds are going into defense training programs. 
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lif. RELATION OF THE PRACTICAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO ECONOMIC 
WELL-BEING 


Regardless of its natural resources, if a nation desires to improve its standard 
ing, it must provide education and technical training, including the prac- 
arts and vocational education, for its people, as the following chart so 

| illustrates." 


Economi 


Country Resources Education and technical training weithe 
ia Great resource Low educational! and technical training Low income 
Small natural re- | High educational and technical training.| High income 
sources 
Great resources Low educational and technical training.| Low income 
ealand Good resources High educational and technical train Very high income 
ing. 
Great resource Little education and technical training Low income 
i States do Relative high educational and tech High incor 
nical training. 
ia Fair resources Inadequate educational and technical | Low income 
| training 
Poor resources High educational and technical trai: High income 
ing 
inia Large resources Poor educational and technical train Low income 
ing 
and Poor resource Good educational and superior indus-- High income 


trial training 


I STATUS AND NEED FOR THE PRACTICAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
MISSOURI 


Table I on the following page indicates that the job of promoting and develop 

g the practical arts and vocational education in the schools of Missouri has only 
begun. Notice especially the large number of schools that do not as yet have 

cational programs and the large number of students not served by vocational 
ducation in relation to employment in the various occupational areas. 

able II on page 4 reveals Missouri's adult education program in the practical 

ts and vocational education. Here again both the number of schools not offer- 
ing the work and the number of adults not served are large. 


TaBLe I.—Percentage of Missouri high schools offering vocational subjects and 
percentage of Missouri high school youth enrolled in these subjects in relation to 
he distribution of the labor force ! 


Percent of Percent of 
152,484 609 Mis 


. et Blas ' 
Number of | Percent of | Number of Percent of | Missouri | souri pub 


} persons United persons M : ed = 
: issouri | high-school lie high 
»ccupational groups employed States employed | } 
—_ ~~ int nited | labor _ | — — = ools 
States force | Missouri ee . = on al | — 
‘ allo v¢ 2ab10 hi 
education | education 
| | 
ilture i 6, 956, 000 12.5 | 271, 000 18. 1 7.4 39.7 
trial and service work- | 
27, 636, 000 | 49. 5 | 673, 000 | 44 4 13.3 
ess 11, 476, 000 | 18.8 | 283, 000 | 19.0 34 1. 62 
emakers 2 ' 32, 240, 000 | 28. 8 895, 000 | 29. 6 11.1 47.9 
ional, technical, and 
nagerial workers 9, 954, 000 18.0 | 248, 000 17.3 
i 
' 





Labor force data taken from 1950 Census of Population, Preliminary Reports, Bureau of the Census 
shington, D. C., April 1951, tables IV and IX. 

Homemakers not considered a part of labor forces; figures in this instance are percentages of total 
population, 


W 


From Education Steps Up Living Standards, by Harold F. Clark, United States Cham 
ber of Commerce, 1945. 
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TABLE II.— Percentage of Missouri high schools offering adult classes in th 
arts and vocational subjects, with enrollment in each, in relation to the dist) 
of the labor force I 


Percent 
Number of Mis- Missou 
Per sieeve oo souri adults en- high sct 


Number of rolled in ing adult 


oonnee cent of of per cent of 
wy a | United | sons em Mis 
Occt ‘ roup lover 
ecupational grou] er States | ployed nniiet 
labor | in Mis- | labor 
force souri fores Prac- 
tical 


arts 


states Voca- 
tional 
educa- 
tion 


A griculture 956, 000 12. 5 271, 000 l l 9 385 
Industrial I 

workers 27. 636, 000 5 673, 000 5 , O04 9, 350 
Busines 11. 476, 000 18.8 283, 000 l 3, 2, 416 
Homemakers 2, 240, 000 28 895, 000 12,093 | 


Professior 


9, 944, 000 18 248, 000 


ce ¢ n 19%) “ensus of Population, Preliminary Reports, Bureau of the ( 
Washington, D 1 i tables 1V and IX. 

liomemakers no iered a part of labor forces; figures in this instance are percentages 
' } 
population, 


Of the 609 public high schools in Missouri, only 49 or 8 percent have certified 
counselors. These counselors serve 40 percent of the 152,484 high-school students 
of the State. 

Fifty-four additional schools have temporarily certified counselors serving a 
additional 11 percent of the high-school youth of the State. 

The expenditure of Federal and State funds for the training of counselors has 
greatly stimulated development in vocational guidance within the last decade 
Further promotion and development of guidance services is one of the most 
urgent needs of the schools of the State. 


V. RELATION OF THE PRACTICAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO THE ECONOMI( 
CYCLE 


Our programs of practical arts and vocational education provide training of 
skilled workers in the four essential phases of the economic cycle; namely, (1) 
raw production, (2) processing, (3) distribution, and (4) consumption, with 
vocational guidance serving as a means of balancing labor supply and demand 
and making the most of human resources. 

This relationship of the practical arts and vocational education to the basic 
economic processes is illustrated in the chart on next page. 
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Education of workers for 
raw producing occupations 


General 
Agriculture 


Education of 
workers for 
processing 
and service 
occupations 


| 


—_—_—$———, > 
Education of 
workers for 

nsumer oc- 
ations 


4 


& Industri® 


Education 
business and dis 


Since the four phases of the economic cycle—raw production, processing, dis- 
tribution, and consumption—are inseparably related, it follows that disturbance 
in one phase will affect the others. Similarly, if the training of workers in any 
of the four areas is out of balance all areas will be affected. It is, therefore, 

portant to develop and maintain all the essential phases of the practical arts 
ind vocational education in proper balance, 


VI. SUMMARY 


1. The practical arts and vocational education must be further promoted and 
de eloped E 
\, In the interest of national defense and economic well-being. 

In order that the number of youth and adults served by the different pro- 
grams may more nearly match the number employed in the corresponding occu- 
pational areas. 

C. In order to make programs available in the many schools which now lack 
these essential services 
2. All phases of the practical arts and vocational education, and vocational 
guidance, should be developed in balance so as to maintain a balanced labor 
force in the different areas of our economic system. 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, MISSOURI VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
JosePpH CASTELLI, Guidance. 
H. W. Dantor, Industrial Education. 
CUSTER MCDONALD, Distributive Education. 
PAULINE GarREtT?Y, Home Heonomics Education, 
E. E. Scumip, Agricultural Education 
Tracy E. DALE, State Director of Vocational Education, Con- 
sultant 
H. H. LoNpon, Committee ‘Chairman, 


82602—53 33 
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Allotments to States from Smith-Hughes and George-Barden funds 
federally aided phases of vocational education 


Distributive Home eco- Trade and 


ultur 
; education nomics industry 


1949 
Smith-Hughes $3, 058, 452. 99 $3, 111, 913. 15 


George-Barden. 6, 889, O84. 53 | $1, 794, 498.69 | $5, 555, 323. 88 §, 603, 852. 87 


Total. 9, 947, 537. 5 1, 794, 498. 69 5, 555, 323. 88 8, 715, 766. 02 


The same amount of Federal funds has been made available for each of the 
several phases of vocational education for 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953, wit) 
the exception of “Distributive education.” The amount appropriated by Co 
gress for “Distributive education” for fiscal year 1952 was $900,000, and 
fiscal year 1953 is $450,000. 


Total enrollment * in federally aided vocational classes 


Distributive Home eco- Trade 


griculture : 
Agriculture education nomics indust 


651, 604 313, 475 328, 521 
764, O75 364, 670 , 430, 3A6 
771, 028 341, 440 , 458, 605 
746, 358 234, 984 , 391, 289 


Chese figures taken from Digests of Annual Reports from State Boards for Vocational Education, 
by the United States Office of Education. 
Last year for which official reports are available (provisional 


Mr. Curtis. I think this statement here is particularly good, and 
{ should like to emphasize one feature of it, if I may. 

They believe—and I agree with them—that it is not sound to 
effect savings at the expense of the youth of this country and our 
productive know-how, which is the real purpose of vocational edu 
cation. 

It would be unwise to curtail our vocational programs at the time 
when our adversaries—and I am speaking there of Russia and the 
satellites—are expanding theirs at a very rapid rate. It is rather re- 
liably reported that many leaders in the field of vocational education 
are being taken from the eastern section of Germany into Russia to 
assist with the expansion of the practical arts and vocational educa 
tion. 

In the final analysis, properly conceived and well-operated pro 
grams of vocational education do not cost—they pay. Regardless of 
its natural resources, if a nation desires to improve its standard of 
living, it must provide vocational education and technical training 
for its people. For illustration, Denmark and Switzerland, with 
poor natural resources and good education and technical training. 
have a high standard of living; while, on the other hand, Mexico and 
Brazil, with their great natural resources and low education and 
technical training, have a low standard of living; and so it is all 
over the world. 

Mr. Bussey. Those charts may be inserted in the record, without 
objection. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 
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Now, I have one particular problem as it affects Missouri. These 
programs in Missouri are being enlarged rather than cut down, and 
[am very happy to say that they are. “One reason we are going ahead 
with this program in Missouri is the result of State legislation which 
permitted the school districts to consolidate. We used to have many 
school districts with a high school which was really incapable of giv- 
ng proper training, out in the rural areas, because of the limitation 
of facilities and also because of the limitation of the number of stu- 
dents. 

In 1950, for example, we had 802 high schools. In 1953, just 3 
years of this consolidation work has cut th: at to 609, which has meant 

iat we have larger and really adequate high schools. 

“One reason for passing this act is that these larger schools are the 
ones which can put in the vocational-education program and make it 
available to the people of the community. 

[ think I can leave this chart with you, although it is in writing. 
lr) A just shows the Missouri setup on vocational funds, pointing out 
what the local contribution is, the State contribution, the Federal con- 
tribution, and the total. You will notice that the local and State 
contribution is better than 2 to 1 of the Federal contribution. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Missouri vocational funds, 1951-52 


Local J $1, 699, 113. 74 
State 547, 751. 04 
Federal 749, 578. 85 

Total nd on 2, 996, 443. 63 

Youth Adults 

\ ional agriculture 11, 187 9, 385 
Vocational home economics i 16, 887 12, 093 
Vocational industrial education 8, 436 s2¢ 
Distributive education..-.-.-. j22 2, 416 


Mr. Curtis. I appreciate that the real question the committee will 
be going into is not the need to go ahead with vocational education, I 
think we are all agreed on that. It is rather a question of how much 
the Federal Government should be contributing to the program in 
relation to the State and local contribution. But I do submit that at 
this present time, until our State and local governments can become 
t little better geared to meeting these problems and also have the 
opportunity of collecting some of these taxes which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is taking from the communities, there is a need to still rely 
heavily on the Federal Government. 

Now, I should like to point out one final thing. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say that your colleague, Mr. Moulder, of 
Missouri, was here previous to your arrival and he did leave one chart 
which I believe you might have a duplicate of in your file. If it is a 
duplicate, is it all right to leave it out? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir; except that these do have a sequence in this 
presentation. However the committee would like to do it, is all right. 

This is really not an argument on the program, but it is something 
[ think we have to consider or should consider. I am impressed by the 
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amount of money we have been spending abroad in the cost of educa- 
tion of foreign students. The Legislative Reference Service recently 
ran down some figures for Senator George. I think those figures 
show that on this program abroad they were spending around $ $50 
million or had spent that amount over a period of time. Do you 
know the period of years? 

Mr. Lonpon. No, I do not. 

Mr. Bussey. We had testimony this morning for the committee 
from Mr. Landrum, of Georgia, on that situation. 

Mr. Curtis. Then I just want to refer to it. 

Mr. Bussey. I will say that so far as I am personally concerned [| 
would think we should take care of our own children in this vocational- 
education program first, because we start taking care of all the children 
around the world, regardless of how worthwhile the program over 
there may be. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir; that is the only reason I wanted to mention it. 

I believe we are properly in an economy mood, and we have to be, and 
we have to see what we can do. However, we should keep these funds 
intact or possibly increase them, where we know that money might be 
saved in the overall picture. That is why I suggested a look at the 
military vocational educational program and why I am suggesting 
that we might take a look at this foreign educational program, so that 
the money we hope to save can be taken from those programs. This 
program, in my opinion, should certainly have top priority and we 
should not cut it until we have cut all we can from those other two 
programs. Furthermore, shunting funds from military vocational 
training to civilian vocational training should get us considerably 
more training per dollar spent. 

Mr. Bussey. I might also say that if the rest of Congress had 
followed my voting program on this give-away to the foreign countries 
we would have over $100 billion to work with in this country which 
we do not have, and there would not be any question about an appro- 
priation for a worthwhile program such as vocational education. 

Mr. Curtis. I know the work you have done, Mr. Chairman, and I 
personally appreciate it. 

1 have finished, but I wonder if Mr. London might want to add a 
few words. 

Mr. Lonvon. I think this matter has been presented very well. I 
certainly appreciate it. However, I would like to make just a few 
additional remarks. 

The State department of education in Missouri has worked out its 
budget for the next school year on the assumption that it would receive 
from the Federal Government the same amount of voranvass educa- 
tion funds that it received during the last fiscal year. As I have al- 
ready mentioned, the State is ¢ onsolid: ating its small se tishola into larger 
school units, and one of the first things that these consolidated schools 
want to add is a program of vocational agriculture, home economics, 
distributive education, trade education, or two or more of the pro- 
grams, 

Now if Federal funds are cut, the State will simply have less money 
for its vocational program at a time when it really needs more. By 
reason of a new State constitutional amendment, the legislature is 
compelled to adjourn its regular session during May and there would 
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be no means of making up for reductions of Federal funds through 
State funds. The only alternative for more would be to close enough 
of por programs to compensate for the loss in Federal funds. 

s the data I have presented will show, the State and local govern- 
me wr are already putting in about three and one-half times as much 
money as the Federal Government is putting in vocational education. 
The reimbursement is already as low as it can go and still retain teach- 
ers. As a matter of fact, we are losing teac hers now faster than we 
can recruit and train them for these programs. If this 25 percent cut 
voes through, many of the programs in our smaller schools will simply 
have to be discontinued because of lack of funds to go around or to 
ittract teachers to remain in there. 

Mr. Bussry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Bupar. I should just like to remark that the duties of this Ap- 
propriations Committee could be materially lessened if we might have 
a repeat performance from Mr. Curtis on his finding of spare mone) 

he did last year. How much did you find there was going to a 
epartment as a result of a simple mistake in addition? 

Mr. Curtis. For just one there was $15 million, which was a pure 
iithmetical error. 

I was happy last year with eight amendments, working with other 
colleagues, to cut out of the budget about $300 million of what I termed 
foolish appropriations. Apparently the Congress agreed with me, 
because these cuts became law. 

Mr. Bouncer. I certainly think you are to be commended for your 
efforts in the last Congress in that respect. 

Mr. Curris. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fernanpez. With respect to these military appropriations, do 
you understand the vocational training which is furnished by the 
Navy and the Army to be for the boys who are in the service only? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir: that is true. 

Mr. Frrnanvez. Is it not more logical that vocational training 
should be given to the boys who are in the service, who cannot attend 
the schools, by the Federal Government rather than the Federal Gov 
ernment taking over the duties of the State and trying to furnish vo- 
cational training in the schools of the State? 

Mr. Curris. The Federal Government is not taking it over. As a 
matter of fact, the Federal Government is now merely contributing 
to the program which the local school boards are running. My sug- 
gestion is this: For eo if you want a boy who is a welder, and 
if you need him in the Navy—and you do need welders in the N: avy— 
I would rather see the boys trained through the vocational educa- 
tional program in their own communities, than by Navy welding 

schools. Let the Navy find out how many welders it needs and let the 
Navy match the personnel record sheets of its draftees and enlistees 
with the needs they have. This they are not doing. 

The amount of trained people which the milit: ary wastes through 
its failure to even analyze what those men have been trained to do 
is just phenomenal. That is what I am saying. They will take a 
fellow who has been trained as a truck driver or a truck mechanic, and 
they will send him away to a welding school; and if they have a 
welder they will take him and send him out to another field of voca- 
tional training. 
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Mr. Frernanpez. That is not my understanding of what they do, and 
I have a little knowledge about it, because I have served on the N Navy 
Subcommittee on Appropri lations. 

Mr. Curtis. I served in the Navy, sir, for 4 years, and I am telli 
you what happened, because I know it. 

Mr. Frernanpez. I am not disputing what you learned from being 
in the service, but I am saving that that is not what is intended they 
should be doing with the program which they have of vocational edy 
cation for the boys who have been yanked out of school. My unde: 
standing is that the ‘vy are given their preference as to what the *y may 
study, and they study any number of things which are not even con 
nected with the service, It is an effort to give them some educatioy 
while they are still training for the service. 

Mr. Curtis. I see what you mean. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I do not quite agree with you that we should e 
fect. the savings by doing away with the vocational training whic hi 18 
given to the boys who are forced into the service and taken away from 
school. 

Mr. Curtis. The main argument they have used is not that; it is 
that this training is to enable the boys to perform duties for the m i 
tary. I think that the whole thing should be gone into. 

Mr. Fernanvrz. That is where I do not agree with you. It is not 
that that is being done. That may enter into it, but, as I said before. 
they are being given vocational training in any number of fields and 
any number of subjects not connected with the service. 

Mr. Curtis. May I suggest, sir, that that is not the basis on which 
the military has said they need the men. They have come before thi 
Congress and have said they need men to perform certain functions, 
Now, if they are just running a big educational program I certainly) 
do think we should check that. They are not men trained in educa- 
tion. They are men trained in military science, I hope. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. They need men to go there to fight, and they have 
to be trained for military service, but while they are being trained 
for military service in their spare time they are being given vocational 
education. Is that what you want to do away with? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. I would put it this way: 90 percent of the 
men who are in the Armed Forces are not themselves in combat ac- 
tivity, and never will be. They are needed for technical work, and 
they are given this training to learn this technical work. That is 
what they say. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I have just one other question, which relates to 
one of the first statements you made. You are not suggesting to this 
committee that we should go into the vocational training or to expand 
it on a national basis merely because Russia is doing it? 

Mr. Curris. If you will notice my statement, sir, you will see the 
point. Incidentally, if Russia is doing something smart, I certainly 
think we might well learn from them or any other country. But it 
is not Russia; it is other countries as well, where they have set up 
good vocational educational programs. A great deal of our seaength, 
if you will trace it back, I think, comes from the fact that we have had 
to a certain extent a good vocational educational program. I am 
simply saying when we have something good, let us not hurt it but let 
us help it. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions thank you very much, 
Mr. Curtis. 
Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


VocaTIONAL EpucaTIoNn 
WITNESS 


HON. OREN HARRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Bussey. We have before us at this time Representative Oren 
Harris, of Arkansas. Mr. Harris, we would be glad to hear from 
Vou. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, permit me, if you will, to express my 
appreciation to the chairman and members of this committee for the 
privilege and opportunity of appearing before you at this time. 

\s has been stated by my colleague from Missouri, Mr. Moulder, 
the appropriation proposed for the various States under the George- 
Barden Act for vocational education is of some concern in my State, 
as he expressed the concern in his State of Missouri. 

Our State department of education, Mr. Chairman, is, I assume, 
as other State departments of education are, expressing its interest 
through Members of Congress in order that we may convey it to you. 

[ am sure other members of my delegation have received, as I have, 
from Mr. Adams, State director of vocational education, correspond- 
ence expressing quite an interest in the situation as it exists. 

Mr. Bussey. May I interrupt right there momentarily. I just want 
to confirm for the record that what you say is absolutely true. In 
my years of service in the House of Representatives I have never seen 
such well-organized pressure on the members of this committee to 
restore the reduction in the appropirations request made by the Bureau 
of the Budget under the so-called Eisenhower budget. Within 24 
hours after the revised budget figures were decided upon we were 
being flooded with letters and telegrams from people who are in this 
program in every State. It seemed as though they must have had 
the machinery all set and ready to go. 

Mr. Harris. I fully appreciate the diffic ulty as well as I appreciate 
the responsibility delegated to this committee, Mr. Chairman. I know 
your task is tremendous. 

The people throughout the country are interested, of course, in 
economy in Government; in reduction of expenditures wherever pos- 
sible, the elimination of waste and unnecessary expenditures, and, of 
course, finally relief in a reduction of taxes. 

Our people, I think, have vividly expressed themselves on this 
desire. Your committee, I Renee is endeavoring to carry out this 
feeling of the public generally. That is the reason why your respon- 
sibility is so terrific and immense in connection with this program, 
because you recognize, as they do, that in the face of all of this ‘there 
are certain services which are absolutely necessary and which must be 
provided for. 

Personally, I have been very sympathetic and very strong for the 
vocational educational program in the Congress. 

Mr. Bussey. This committee as a whole has, too. 
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Mr. Harris. I appreciate that. You have so expressed yourselvyex 
by your actions in the past. I know conditions and circumstances j) 
previous Congresses have caused this committee and its predecessors 
to report appropriation bills to the Congress in many instances 
amounts which you would like to have increased for the program, but 
under the conditions and circumstances with the national emergency 
and the war, it, of course, made it difficult to do so. 

Mr. Bussey. I am glad you have said that, because I am sure that 
every member of the committee wishes he were in a position to oiv 
every one of these requests a 100 percent increase over the amo 
requested, if he could do it consistent with economy and a balan 
of the budget. 

Mr. Harris. I appreciate that. Certainly | know your committe 
wants to be as charitable as possible as well as realistic as possibk 

Now, in the vocational education program I assume that the co 
mittee is more familiar with the history and the background of t] 

appropiration that I am, As I understand it, there is an authoriza 
tion of $29 million for this program. Last year I believe there was ar 
appropiration for the entire program of Federal funds of more than 
$18 million. I do not know what the breakdown is insofar as the 
various States are concerned, but I know there was a formula on whic! 
allocations were made out of the total for these various programs. 

I appear before this subcommittee to make a statement on this be 
cause of the interest in my State and because of what I know to be the 
accomplishments which have resulted from this program. 

In my congressional district, Mr. Chairman, I am advised that there 
are 73 vocational agricultural programs, 85 home economics programs, 
15 trade and industrial programs, 19 guidance programs, and 4 pro 
orams of distributive education. 

I am also aware of the fact that there is a need not only in my dis 
trict but throughout the country for an expansion of this program. 
We realize our big problem is that this need cannot be met without 
appropriate funds for such expansion. 

Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harris. From what I know about many of these programs 
with first-hand information, I have always felt that they merited 
our support. 

Particularly do T recall the difficulties we had on the distributive 
trades program in the last Congress. I think the House after quite a 
fight eliminated this program altogether. The body across the Capitol 
included some provisions in it, and then, of course, as usual, a compro 
mise was reached and there were some funds put into the distributive 
educational program, and my district did get some benefit from that. 

That is the situation insofar as my own area is concerned. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that this program of vocational education is 
something which we have to give more attention to in the future. You 
know, the best investment that we can make in this country is in ade- 
quately preparing by education the youth of this land. Therein lies 
the strength of the future of America. 

I feel that we have businesses and educational institutions in a pro 
gram of this kind cooperating together and giving opportunities to 
these people, and we certainly in the long run will see very definite 
results, results which we will be proud of. 
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| know that there is not any opportunity under present circum- 
sances, because of the budget and so forth, to get anything like the 
full amount appropriated which is authorized. We have not had that 
for several years, if ever. I know your problem is that you are now 
faced with budget requests which are even less than what you started 
out with when these hearings opened. 

But I do urge this committee to carefully and seriously give con- 
sideration to at least providing as many funds for this program as we 
had in the last fiscal year, or the present fiscal year, for the next fiscal 

ear. I know that you will. 

[ do not know whether you will be able to comply with the request 
or not, but I am speaking from my own personal information, as to 
vhat I believe this program is doing and the justification for it. I 
earnestly urge this committee to give consideration to that request. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Harris. We appreciate 


our giving us the value of your testimony. 
HosriraL Construction PRoGRAM 


Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the time you have given 
me. Could I use now just a very brief moment to discuss with you 
nother matter af appropriation in connection with the hospital pro- 
cram, or is that to be taken up at another time? 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I am afraid if you do not take it up now it will 
not be taken up at any other time, because we are getting ready to 
close our hearings. 

Mr. Harrts. You, of course, know that I am a member of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee which reported out what 
became the Hill-Burton Act, which is the Federal-aid hospital pro- 
cram. That program was initiated, I believe, about 1947. It became 
known as the Hill-Burton Act, sponsored by Senator Burton and 
Senator Hill in the Senate at that time. Mr. Priest of our committee 
ind Mr. Dolliver of our committee were the chief sponsors of the legis- 
lation on the House side. 

At first we authorized a total appropriation, I believe, of $75 mil- 
liona year. Then in 1951, I believe it was, the program was amended 
and it was extended an additional 5 years. 

Under the present law the act terminates or will expire in 1955. 
It has 1 more year to run after this year. 

Now, at the time we extended the act. the authorization, from the 

nformation we had then, was increased to $150 million. In the fiseal 
year 1952, the budget, under President Truman, reduced the amount 
which was recommended by half, to $75 million. This is the third 
year where we have continuously had a budget of $75 million. 

It is my understanding that a revised budget would reduce this 
hospital program for the next fiscal year to $60 million. That would 
be a reduction for the next fiscal year of $15 million, Mr. Chairman. 

I make this brief statement at this point in order to bring to the 
attention of your committee just what it would do in my own State. 
We have a University of Arkansas Medical Center which was started 
under this program and which is to be concluded about the time of the 
termination of the act. I am hoping that the act is going to be 
extended. I think probably most Members of Congress agree with 
that. Those I have heard express themselves on the matter agree. 
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Mr. Bussey. That extension will not be up until next year, though, 

Mr. Harris. There are proposals before both the House and the 
Senate to extend it now, because of the condition which exists with 
reference to the split projects. 

Nevertheless, under the present circumstances the act terminates 
in 1955. Now, these prays were allowed to be split. That is, the 
contracts were part for 1 year and part for another year. They were 
worked out on the vias of permitting these projects to be concluded 
under the present law. 

The University of Arkansas Medical Center is under construction 
at Little Rock, Ark. Our State legislature provided, I believe, 4 
certain tax on cigarettes, which I think was a 2-cent tax for a certain 
period of time to meet the sponsor’s share. 

That is a pretty big project. It is one of the most outstanding which 
is underway throughout the country. 

In addition to that, St. Vincent’s Infirmary or Hospital in Little 
Rock is another one underway, and that is to be completed under the 
Federal program at about the time the present act would terminate. 

We have also a hospital in Fort Smith, Ark., which is under the 
same program; and we have one in my own home town of El Dorado, 
and these are pretty big projects. They are pretty fair-sized projects 
though, of course, they are nothing like the University Medical Center. 

[ explain that because if this appropriaion is reduced for the next 
fiseal year by $15 million, thereby reducing the amounts allocated to 
the various States under the program, and with only 1 more year to 
go until the act expires, we are going to be in a pretty bad situation 
in our State under the program. 


Mr. Bussey, Let me ask you one question there. Have you any 
idea how the formula of the split contracts originated and who started 
that method of financing? 


SPLIT PROJECTS 


Mr. Harris. Yes. The Public Health Service permitted that in the 
administration of the act under a special regulation which they agreed 
to or adopted some 3 years ago, I believe. It was 2 or 3 years ago. 
They did that on the basis that the act was extended 5 years, and on 
the assumption that when the budget was cut back that was going to 
be the budget during the life of the law. 

Mr. Bussey. You would not agree that was a sound assumption, 
would you? 

Mr. Harris. Well, I cannot altogether agree that it was a most prac- 
tical assumption, because one Congress cannot bind another. We know 
that. 

Mr. Bussey. We also know that an authorization is not an appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Harrts. Absolutely. Absolutely. That is true. 

I will say this: The Public Health Service cannot be free from 
all fault and blame in this program. I am going to try to help 
correct some of it if I can because they have made some very serious 
mistakes in permitting some sponsors to make their applications and 
approving them and going in with their help and cooperation and 
floating bond issues, collecting taxes on them today, and yet finding 
that this is the third or fourth straight year in which the tax has been 
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collected and not one dime has been made available of Federal funds 

tomatch it. Now they are running into the threat of certain taxpayers 

filing suit to reclaim that tax money. They are collecting the taxes, 
it yet they are not expending the money. 

(here are some instances throughout the country like that. 

We have a bill now what was just reported out, to give relief to a 
situation which has developed out in Mr. Chenoweth’s area. There 
are several things which need correcting. I realize that. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If the chairman will yield and if the gentleman 

ill yield: It was the only practical thing they could do, because there 
vere projects which could not be started if they had to be provided 
for in full at the very beginning, unless they did so at the expense of 
all the rest of the smaller projects. There fore, there was an absolute 

ecessity to do it in that manner or not to do it at all, because the 
Congress did not follow out the law in providing the amount which 
was authorized in the law, under the plan which the Congress had 

| contemplation when the law was passed. Therefore, with limited 

unds some of these larger projects, such as the one the gentleman 
ot about in Arkansas, could not have been started if they had had 
to provide for it in full, unless that were done at the expense of all the 
rest of the State, and they certainly could not do that under the 
formula for distribution of these funds. 

Mr. Bussey. May I ask my good friend, Mr. Fernandez, if he 

aying that the Congress, because it did not appropriate the entire $150 
million of authorization, was not obeying the law ¢ 

Mr. Fernanpez. No. I am saying that the projects such as the 
one in Arkansas could not have been started unless they were provided 
for in full. Therefore the only practical solution was to permit them 
to start and to build them in sections or with the split formula which 
was provided by regulation, 

Mr, Harris. Well, Mr. Chairman, from what I know about it, there 
was a purpose for these split projects. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What I am trying to do is to keep the record 
straight. It seems that there is a te ‘ndene y to try to put the blame on 

Public Health Service for doing something it is intimated they 
should not have done. I disagree complete ‘ly with that. 

Mr. Harris. I say, Mr. Chairman, as did the gentleman from New 
Mexico, that the action of the Public Health Service was completely 
within the provision of law. They acted within authority which was 
given to them. I do not think that they could have accomplished 
nearly so much by any other manner of administration of the law 
than by using this method, in order that the number of projects 
could, after planning and so forth, be included in the program and get 
started. 

It takes time to do the planning and negotiate the contracts and 
so forth; and, from that standpoint, I think they were perfectly within 
their right under the law in starting the program as they did. It 
was a 5-year program. Everybody recognized it. If we continue to 
have to have hospitals it has to be extended. 

The point I make at this time is that we are going to be in a lot 
of trouble with our contracts down there if this appropriation is 
reduced. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I agree with that thoroughly. 

Mr. Harris. There is no question about it. 





Mr. Frrnanpez. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Harris. The Public Health Service cannot do anything else 
about it. I do not know what will happen to them, to tell you the 
truth about it. I mention that to you to show that it is a real proble m. 

I know the purpose in requesting the reduction of srepreee lations is 
to try to meet this ultimate objective of balancing the budget and al] 
of that, but I do want to caution the committee that it might cost 
a lot more in some instances to reduce the appropriation too much than 
it would cost by granting what should be provided in the carrying 
out of these contracts. 

I do present that to you to show what our interest is in our State, 
I think only about seven States will be caught in such a situation, as ] 
understand it, from having discussed it with the Public Health Service 
officials. 

I appreciate any consideration you can give to this matter. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Harris. 


VocaTIONAL EpucaTIon 
WITNESS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Buspsry. We are glad to have Congressman George of Kansas 
with us today. you may proceed, Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, I am Myron V. George, Representative 
of the Third Kansas District. I wish to urge that the full amount of 
$18,673,261 for vocational education be retained in the budget for 
fiseal year 1954, so that the present standards of this phase of American 
education may be maintained. Most high schools in my district re- 
ceive grants-in-aid for this program. One is the Labette County 
Community High School at Altamont. I mention this school because 
I have more personal knowledge of its field of activity than any other 
school in the third district. Scores of other schools in the third dis- 
trict are doing outstanding work in vocational training. 

Last Wednesday, April 15, C. M. Miller, State director of vocational 
education for Kansas a before your committee in behalf of 
these appropriations. For 4 years Mr. Miller was the able principal 
of the high school at Athenee which I have just mentioned. In 
fact, it was in May 1917, that a issued to me, in absentia, a high school 
diploma—I had left school a few weeks earlier to join the “Army at 
the beginning of World War I. Mr. Miller left our high school to 
become State director of vocational education for Kansas, and has 
given his entire life to this work—untiring, progressive, and ever 
mindful of how these programs may be improved for boys and girls 
who must earn a living by a vocation. The unqualified success of 
vocational educational departments in the high schools of our Nation 
may be largely attributed to Mr. Miller and others like him who have 
a vision of deve loping skills in our youth. 

Kighty-five percent of the boys and girls in Kansas do not go to 
college. Equipped with vocational training they have a means of 
making a living, which is the biggest job we have. Economic and 
industrial changes of recent years have been so fast that skillfully 
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trained young men and women have the greater advantage. Thus it 
is imperative that young people develop their skills while in high 
school since so many of them go no further. 

Records of LCCHS, in my hometown, show that from the mechanics 
shop 95 percent of its graduates are now in good jobs. During World 
War II, hundreds of men who had the : advantage of high school voca- 
tional training were able to go directly into our war ‘plants without 
serving an apprenticeship. They had the kind of training that pre 
pared them to step into any emergency. They had greater earning and 
produc tion power than the average men. 

Phe vocational edueation:program provides 4 to 5 years of practical 
training in many subjects—machine shop, farm equipment repair and 
reconditioning, printing, drafting, radio, agriculture and farm man 
agement, soils, fertility, feeding animals, homemaking, foods, clothing, 
ind related subjects. All these skills are invaluable assets to anyone 
engaged in earning a living. Students carry on their own home proj- 
ects while in school, contributing to their upkeep, and building up a 
reserve for the time when they start out on their own. Industry is 
enormous and still enlarging, and agriculture is certainly an industry 
today. 

In the courses in distributive occupations, and trades and industries, 
which are mostly part time, students may be gainfully employed while 
earning. The young farmer and his wife are able to attend part-time 
classes while they are getting started with their farming operations. 

In the State of Kansas 310 teachers are instructing in full-time 
classes approximately 30,000 youths in vocational subjects. Nation 
vide, the enrollment is around 314 million. 

[ hope it will be the judgment of the 83d Congress to continue this 
program on the basis on which it has operated for the past 36 years. 
We want it to continue to grow, and not fall back. To cut the appro- 
priations would cause a lowering of enrollments and many schools 

vill have to drop out. It will put an unnecessarily heavy load on the 
States and local schools, thus lowering the standards that the general 
public has come to expect in an era of high industrialization and 
scientific farming. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you for appearing before our committee today. 
Mr. George. . 


Hosprran Construction, EmMpLoyMENT SrEcuRITY, AND VOCATIONAI 
EDUCATION 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Bussry. The committee will now hear from Congressman 
Blatnik of Minnesota. I believe you are interested in several of our 
programs. We will be glad to have your views on any to which you 
vish to speak. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Chairman and members of the Labor-FSA Ap 
propriations Subcommittee, I appreciate having this opportunity to 
appear before your subcommittee today to testify in behalf of several 
tems in the Labor-Federal Security ap propriations bill, namely, 
funds for Federal aid for hospital construction under the Hill-Burton 
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Act, funds for the employment security, and funds for vocational 
education. Each of these are vital functions of great benefit to th 
public, and more adequate appropriations for these functions ar 
needed. 

[ will not use the subcommittee’s time to recite departmental : 
ings, budget recommendations, and fiscal policy, since committe 
members now have all that information at their disposal. Instead, 
I will speak of the lasting benefits of these programs. 


FEDERAL AID FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


The Federal aid for hospital construction program under the H 
surton Act, as amended, has been a real success in spite of the fact 

that it has been limited for want of funds. As you know, the origina] 
Hill-Burton Act authorized an appropriation of $75 million a yea 
be distributed to the States for hospital construction where the Fed 
eral Government furnished up to one-third of the funds for specifi 
hospital projects. You also know that the 81st Congress increased 
the authorization to $150 million and permitted the Federal Goy 
ernment to supply up to two-thirds of the costs of specific projects. 

Unfortunately, Congress has never appropriated more than $7 
million per year for this program and this greatly curtailed t) 
program, Nevertheless, there have been built some 96,500 hospital 
beds and 350 health centers under this program—a real step forward 
in providing adequs ite hospital space for our country. 

But this isn’t enough, and greater Federal efforts are needed. Wi 
still have a shortage of 870,000 hospital beds in this country, and 
due to our growing population this shortage is becoming more acut: 
At the best, the $75 million annual appropriations for the Hill-Burto: 
program has just been sufficient to replace those hospital beds that 
have been declared obsolete. In other words, we need to appropriat 
the full $150 million authorized by Public Law 380 (81st Cong.) to 
build the hospitals we need to cut down the present shortage. I urg 
the committee to appropriate $150 million for Federal aid for hos 
pital construction for the 1954 fiscal year. 


FUNDS FOR THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


It is not necessary for me to dwell at any length on the need for a 
more liberal appropriation for the Bureau of Employment Securit) 
in the Department of Labor. This Bureau performs a most worth 
while service. Its work in handling unemployment compensation, 
its employment services and job placement, and its aid in helping 
our veterans find suitable employment has been most valuable. 

This Bureau has received drastic cuts in its budgets in recent years, 
which in my opinion were most unfortunate. I have received nume1 
ous communications from labor organizations and employers alike 
from my district deploring past cuts in the funds of this agency and 
protesting against contemplated reductions for the next fiscal year. 
It is my hope that the committee will increase the funds for this 
Bureau so that it may properly administer the programs with which 
it is charged. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA 


Minnesota has always been recognized as a leading agricultural 
State but it has been definitely shown during the 10-year period from 

140 to 1950 that Minnesota has made tremendous strides in the de- 
elopment of its many industries including manufacturing, distribut- 
ng. and processing of its many natural resources. 

Che phases in which Minnesota’s people make their living have 

inged considerably during this 10-year period. 

Since vocational education has as its primary purpose the prepara- 

n of workers for jobs, it is very necessary that the deve ‘lopment of 

ational education programs in the great State of Minnesota be car- 
ed on with relentless effort in order that the industries of the State be 
given the trained manpower that is needed and also that the workers 

Minnesota be privileged to enter into employment with the skills, 

e knowledge, and the abilities so essential for success in a competi- 

ve employment market. 

Minnesota has acce pte “<_ the mi jor responsibility for deve loping 
ts vocational education program. From the beginning it recognized 

e opportunity that has been given to expand and improve its vo- 

tional education program through the Federal appropriations of 

e Smith-Hughes and George- Barden Acts. Minnesota has 446 

hool districts maintaining accredited secondary schools. These 

chools are giving to the boys and girls of Minnesota a program of 
general education that prov ides the basis on which to deve lop essential 
manpower not only for the well being of the State of Minnesota but 
ilso for the well being of the Nation. But we need more than general 
education for that great mass of people who will enter into the busi 
ess, industrial, homemaking, and agriculture pursuits. 
These people must have the advantage of vocational education as 
is being offered by a limited number of the secondary schools 
i1roughout the State. Minnesota is showing a consistent growth in 
the number of vocational departments in the secondary schools but 
tstill has a long way to go. I would like to point out that the ene our- 
agement that is being given through Federal funds for the develop- 
nt of vocational programs in the State of Minnesota has resulted 
1a continuous growth. 

Out of the 446 school districts maintaining accredited high schools 

Minnesota there are at the present time 194 schools giving voca- 
tional agriculture. This means 43 percent of the districts are pro- 

iding this much needed vocational agriculture program for the sec 
ondary students. 

Vocational homemaking education is being offered in 190 secondary 
schools which means that 43 percent of the schools are making avail 
able the many advantages of vocational education to the future home- 
makers of Minnesota. 

Minnesota industries are now beginning to come into their own and 
the tremendous needs in the field of trade and industrial education 
must be met by a much more extensive trade- and industrial-education 
program in the secondary schools. Let me cite to you, gentlemen, 
figures that show that we have in Minnesota in the past 10-year period 
from 1940 to 1950 increased the number of workers in trade and in- 
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dustrial pursuits from 88,000 to 141,000. ‘This is a 60 percent increase 
in the number of industrial workers. Actually this need for trained 
industrial workers is not being met for we have but 9 percent of ow 
secondary schools offering trade and industrial instruction at the 
present time. The need is tremendous and we must do everything 
possib le to give encouragement and support to local school district 
in order that they will establish the type of vocational training tha 
must be furnished if Minnesota industries and Minnesota workers ari 
to survive and prosper. 

With this tremendous growth in Minnesota industries, in manufac 
turing and processing of raw materials, there is another phase of 
commercial and industrial growth that must be greatly increased. 
This is the need for trained personnel in the field of distribution, 
Manufacturing the products calls for distribution, sales, and mer- 
chandising. This vital link in our total economy makes the demand 
extremely vital for distributive education to become a strong, active, 
and growing function of our secondary schools. At the present time 
only 4 percent of Minnesota secondary schools are providing distribu 
tive education to its high school boys and girls. 

Let me point out, that even though we are providing a very limited 
amount of Federal funds for support of vocational education pro 
grams, I know of no place where Federal funds are doing a greate1 
good for a greater number of people. We can’t afford to stop or to 
hesitate for 1 minute to support the vocational education programs 
for surely the well-being of our young people must never be sacrificed 
by the clutching of a few Federal dollars. 

Let me review briefly some figures that point to Minnesota needs 
in the vocational agriculture education programs. Minnesota en 
rolled over 2,500 boys in 1950-51 but the annual replacement needs 
in the agriculture industry of Minnesota calls for over 7,000. Can 
we afford to do anything to retard the present program or further 
development of vocational agriculture education programs? 

In trade and industrial vocational education programs, Minnesota 
trained approximately 1,500 youths but the replacement needs of 
expanding Minnesota industries calls for over 9,000 skilled workers 
each year. Can we afford to destroy the well-being of industria] 
growth in Minnesota by striking at the very root of its source of 
trained workers—vocational trade and industrial programs ? 

The distributing industry of Minnesota needs over 7,000 new dis- 
eeu workers each year, Yet our Minnesota distributive educa 

ion program for the boys and girls and for adults trains only 3,000 
each year. Nowhere in the State of Minnesota is the need for further 
training greater than in the distributive field. 

The encouragement given to schools and to the communities of 
Minnesota by Federal funds provided under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts is sorely needed. Minnesota schools are respond 
ing to the encouragement given by Federal funds. In the school yea 
1951-52 Minnesota received some $575.000 in Federal funds but Min 
nesota sup yported its own program of vocational education with over 
$990,000 in State funds and over $1,600,000 in local funds. As I pre- 
viously pointed out, Minnesota is spending over $2,590,000 of its State 
and loeal funds for the further development and support of its vo 
cational education programs. Minnesota is willing to spend mor 
of its own money because it believes that this investment in the wel 
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fare of its people and the continuous growth of its industries is essen- 
tial to the total economy of the State. Each year through the en 
couragement of limited’ Federal funds additional communities are 
ests ablishing vocational education programs in public schools. In 
the past school year, there has been a consistent growth in the num- 
ber of new vocational programs in the secondary schools including 
15 new vocational agriculture programs; 7 new distributive educ ation 
programs; 11 new homemaking programs; and 12 new programs in 
trade and industrial education. 

Let me emphasize, gentlemen, that the growth has been consistent 
and we must 1f we are to keep faith with the people of our State, con- 
tinue to encourage in our small way through the use of Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden funds, the further development of vocational 
education. 

I am not asking, nor do the people of Minnesota want, the Federal 
Government to pay for its vocational education program, What I 
am asking and what the people of Minnesota want is the encourage- 
ment which comes from Federal vocational funds in order that new 
programs may be established in the various fields of vocational edu- 
cation. We know that vocational education in its many activities 
places a financial responsibility upon every school district. If we 
in any way jeopardize the Federal encouragement to the fundamental 

ind far-reaching program of vocational education we will destroy the 
stionebien at the State and local level which is provided by the Smith 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts. 

May I, in all sincerity, ask that you recognize the essential needs 
of vocational education and provide continued encouragement 
through adequate appropriations. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Blatnik. 


VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 
WITNESS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Bussey. We are glad to have with us Mr. Poff, of Virginia. 
Would you proceed, Mr. Poff? 

Mr. Porr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Richard H. Poff. My home address is Radford, Va., and my local 
residence is 4312 South 45th Street, Arlington, Va. I have the respon- 
sibility and distinct honor to represent the Sixth Congressional Dis 
trict of the State of Virginia. 

[ appear before your committee to urge, if a balanced budget will so 
permit, an increase of the budgetary recommendation for vocational 

education for fiscal 1954. If a balanced budget will not so permit, I 
jo the subcommittee, on behalf of my constituents, not to decrease 
the budgetary recommendation of $18,538,261, which sum includes 
$450,000 for distributive education. 

Let me preface what I have to say by assuring this committee that 
no one in the Congress is more economy minded than I. Anyone who 
has, as I have, worked from his 13th birthday to put himself through 
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school, knows the real meaning of thrift. No one more than I, and ; 
of my private and public utterances will establish the fact, resents and 
resists the encroachment of socialism. However, I am persuaded that 
the program of Federal help for vocational education, as administere 
by our Government since 1917, is not calculated to socialize our edu 
cational system and is economically and morally commendable and 
justifiable. I have inquired searchingly and painstakingly of my co: 
stituents, of whom one is Miss Martha Creighton, professor of hoi 
economics education, at VPI, Blacksburg, Va., and recently elected, 
as the first woman to hold the office, to the position of president of th: 
American Vocational Association, and I am convinced that the Federal] 
Government is making no effort to usurp or interfere with State 
administration and control, and is not attempting to influence policy 
decisions in the execution of the program. In this regard, I want it 
plainly understood by one and all that if the Federal Government 
should ever attempt to invade the educational domain of the States, | 
would then advocate the complete abandonment of the Federal pro 
gram and the repeal of the Smith-Hughes Act and the George-Barden 
Act. 

As you gentlemen know, the George-Barden Act, which was passed 
in 1946, authorized the Congress to : appropriate up to but not exceeding 
$29,500,000 for vocational education, including $10,000,000 for agri 
culture, $8,000,000 for trades and industry, $8,000,000 for home eco- 
nomics and $2,500,000 for distributive education. Since fiscal year 
1951, the following funds have been made available for distribution to 
the States: 


t 


Fiscal year 1951 
Krom the Smith-Hughes Act $7, 285, 122. 03 
From lies: Seni farden Act 19, 977. 760 


Total__- 
Fiscal year 1952: 
From the Smith-Hughe 
From the George-Barde 


Total 


Fiscal year 1953 (budget recommendations) : 
From the Smith-Hughes Act (permanent appropriation ) 
From the George-Barden Act 


Total 26, 408, 383. 


The George-Barden Act figures quoted above include funds made 
available to Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, and minimum amounts to States as provided by law. 

Considering the economy feature involved, it seems to me that a 
( AD Yt arison of the total Federal money spent for vocational education 

America with the total Federal money spent to aid foreign students 
in the educational field is quite illuminating. In 1950-51, ‘the United 
States paid out $28,178,000.10 to bring 13,069 persons to the United 
States from abroad for educational training while 3,363,684 students 
resident in the continental United States, Territories, and possessions 
obtained only $27.262,882.03 for vocational education. During fiscal 
1951, the Federal Government spent $554,000 under the point 4 pro- 
gram to import 264 foreign vocational educational students. At the 
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ime time, the State of Virginia received only $626,464 for the voca- 
tional education of 147,525 Virginia students. More than 10 times as 

uch money as was spent for all phases of vocational education in 
Virginia in fiscal 1951 was spent by the Federal Government to import 

101 students from Germany and Austria. 

In fiseal 1952 (which ended June 30, 1952), we brought to this coun 
try a total of 13,476 foreign students and sent to foreign countries a 
total of 3.252 American technicians, specialists, teachers, and so forth 
ill at a total cost of $49,807,417. In addition to this sum of money, we 
spent $171,000 for assistance to American- sponsored schools in Lati: 
\merica, $65,000 for American participation in the Berlin Cultural 
Festival and the Berlin Industrial Fair, $15,337 for the Vienna Cul 
tural Festival, and $214,321 under Public Law 402 for operating costs 
for encouraging, facilitating, and servicing voluntary grograms not 
connected with the expenditure of funds for United States Govern- 
nent grants. Compare this vast sum of money with the sum of 
§26,408,383.03 spent on vocational education in the United States and 
ier Territories and possessions, 

I am not here to attack the foreign student educational program, but 
[ think that by way of comparison, these facts and figures are signifi 
ant in considering the economy question involved. 

To demonstrate on a comparative basis the need for supporting 
Federal funds for vocational education, I would like to compare the 
mount of Federal funds received by each geographical unit of my 
Sixth District of Virginia during fiscal 1952 with the total amount of 
noney spent in that unit on all phases of the program. 


Expenditures for vocational education, 1951-52 


Smith 
Hughes 


Alleghany County $1, 200. 00 ; $7, 200.19 | $17 
} lford Count 2, 650. 00 2 16. O57. 31 o4 
Botetourt County 1, 500. 00 16, 251. 00 
Campbell Count} 1, 800. 00 om 20. 561 


Craig County 300. 00 5 5, 811. 11 
Floyd County 900. 00 , 78 14, 138. 41 
Montgomery County O49 OR 24. 215. 6S 
Roanoke County 3, 800. 00 5 20, 399. 50 


Clifton Forges 62. 00 3, 842. 27 
Lynchburg 1, 041. 50 w) 


Radford 113 
Roanoke 5, 931. 59 995. 35 


Total 7, 775. 07 24, 608. 
source: Mr. F. B. Cale, director of vocational education, Virginia State Board of Education, Mar. 17, 1953. 


With these funds, the Sixth District of Virginia has done an ex- 
ellent job. Our teachers are extremely capable people and are dedi- 
ated and conscientiously devoted to the science of education. The 
eturn on the investment, in terms of individual and community im- 
provement and economic stability, cannot possibly be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. However, infinitely more could be done with a slightly 
larger monetary investment. Many of our schools which participate 
in the program are incompletely staffed and ill equipped, and many 

of our schools have been unable to participate at all. 
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In conclusion, our views of the economy program must be taken at 
long range. In looking at the trees we must be careful to see tly 
whole forest, and in looking at the whole forest we must not fail to 
see the individual trees. What I mean to say is that, in deciding hoy 
much we shall spend in fiscal 1954, we must not lose sight of the ulti 
mate long-range economic benefit to be derived from raising the leve| 
of our educational base and the economic opportunities of our cit} 
zens. I trust that the subcommittee will see fit to maintain the 
$450,000 alocation for distributive education and will, if a balanced 
budget will permit, increase, and if a balanced budget will not permit, 
maintain the present budgetary recommendations for all phases of 
vocational education. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Poff, for your statement. 


VocaTIONAL EpucaTIon 


WITNESS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Busrry. Congressman Long, I believe you, too, have a state 
ment you would like to make to the committee on this program. 

Mr. Lona. ¥es, Mr. Chairman, [ have. 

Vocational education means training to carry on a gainful occupa 
tion. Its purpose is to develop skills, abilities, understandings, work- 
ing habits and appreciations, and to impart knowledge needed by 
workers to enter and make progress in useful and productive employ 


ment. It is an integral part of the total educational program of the 
Nation. It is generally necessary to the full, efficient, and happy life 
of the individual and to his functioning as a good citizen under our 
American form of government. The adequate vocational educatior 
of our people is necessary for the maintenance of our independence 
and for our advancement as a Nation. 


WHY FEDERAL SUPPORT 


Our program of Federal-State cooperation in vocational education 
under the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts has contributed 
greatly to the development of the skill and industry which are founda- 
tion stones of America’s greatness. By drawing from the sources of 
revenue utilized by the Federal Government, we have maintained : 
far superior program of vocational education than could have bien 


supported by the States and localities drawing only from their 


limited revenue sources. 


NOT A SOCIALISTIC PROGRAM 


Federal support of vocational education cannot rightly be accused 
of being a socialistic or welfare-state idea. It was not instituted under 
the New Deal or the Fair Deal. The Morrill Act establishing the 
land-grant colleges was approved by President Abraham Lincoln in 


1862. The Smith-Hughes Act, which provided aid to the States for 


education in agriculture, trades and industries, and home economics, 
dates from 1917. 
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lhe George-Barden Act was specifically for the further develop- 
ment of vocational education. Not only do the words “further de- 
velopment” appear in the title to the act, but the reports of discussions 
in congressional committees which recommended the bill for passage 
onfirm this conception. 


[THE ADMINISTRATION IS COMMITTED TO FULLY SUPPORT VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


In a letter to the Kansas State director of vocational education 
dated September 27, 1952, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower said: 


One of the greatest things about the United States is the fact that it has 

hieved the highest level of mass education in history. This American system 
has many unique and valuable phases, among the most important of which are 
the land-grant colleges, the experiment stations, the vocational education pro- 
gram in high schools, the county-agent system, and the Future Farmers and 
\-H programs. 

Che wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw 

aterials. Our magnificent system of vocational education is constantly de- 
eloping increased understanding of raw materials, and is helping to develop 
the skilled hands and the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials 
into useful wealth. 

One thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for genuine 
inderstanding and cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and local agencies. 
Here, the Federal Government is a helpful partner, not an officious boss. That 
is how it should be. 


President Eisenhower’s statement on vocational education as a 
candidate for the Presidency speaks for itself. As the chosen leader 
of the Republican Party he expressed an understanding of the im- 
portant contribution which the Federal-State program of vocational 


education is making toward the national security and progress. 
THE RIGHT IDEA 


Our program of Federal aid to the States for vocational education 
is based upon the right idea for Federal participation in the support 
of education. Within recent years the Congress has increasingly given 
to Federal agencies, such as the Department of Defense, authori ity and 
funds to directly administer educational programs. These have in- 
cluded not merely military science and tactics but almost the entire 
range of vocational and academic education. This is the wrong idea. 
It leads toward Federal control of education. Let the Federal Gov- 
ernment instead draw from its revenue sources part of the money 
needed to support education and turn it over to the States for that 
purpose. In this way we can accomplish most of the Federal objectives 
in education and fulfill the Federal obligation to bear its share of the 
financial support of education. The very maintenance of our form of 
National Government depends upon the adequate education of the 
people. 

STUDY THE PROGRAM BEFORE REDUCING FUNDS 


President Eisenhower has asked Congress to authorize a Commission 
to make an exhaustive study of Feder al-State fiscal relations. Accord- 
ing to the President’s statement in connection with his request the 
purpose of the Commission would be “to make a thorough study of 
grants-in-aid activities and the problems of finance and F ederal-State 
relations which attend them.” 





There are now more than 30 grarits-in-aid programs, costing 
the Federal Government over $2 billion per year and constituting 
about one-fifth of the States’ revenues. It certainly would seem only 
fair to have the program of Federal aid to vocational educatio: 
studied along with the rest of the grants-in-aid programs before cut 
ting the vocational education program to shreds with a 25 percent 
reduction in appropriations. Let us establish the Commission pro 
posed by the President. Let us obtain a reasonable assurance that 
the Commission will make a nonpartisan, scholarly study and give us 
an objective report of its findings. Then we will be able more intelli- 
gently to consider which grant-in-aid programs, if any, should be 
reduced. In the meantime let us not act blindly in yielding the fund- 
slashing ax lest we do grave injury to the Nation we all love. Redu 
ing the opportunities for vocational education of the oncoming genera 
tion should come at the bottom of the list of any reductions we would 
consider. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Long. 


VocationaL Epucation 
WITNESS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will next hear from Congressmai 
Hays of Arkansas. 
Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity of present 


ing a brief statement with reference to the vocational-education pro 
gram. There are numerous examples in my district of the great bene 
fits of this program. 

There are in my district 35 vocational-agriculture programs, 
home-economics programs, 29 trade and industry programs, 5 dis 
tributive education programs, and 10 guidance programs, the major 
portion of the cost of these programs being borne by the State and 
local school districts. Many schools in the fifth district need one o1 
more vocational education programs but the funds available at pres 
ent make expansion impossible. The proposed reduction in the ap 
propriation would make it impossible to satisfy the demand for this 
service, 

I have recently seen some interesting statistics giving information 
about persons rehabilitated in Arkansas during the past year who 
were receiving some type of welfare assistance. These figures vividly 
illustrate the economic value of vocational rehabilitation. When ex 
tended over a period of years the savings from public-welfare grants 
on these persons alone will more than cover the cost of the operation 
of the program. There are also hundreds of others who have been 
prevented from becoming welfare recipients through the rendering of 
rehabilitation service before, or at the time of, application for as- 
sistance. Additional funds would enable the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division to serve additional persons who are now receiving pub- 
lic-welfare grants or who have made application for a grant. 

I urge the committee to make due provision for this service. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Hays. 
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VocaTIONAL EpucaTIon 
WITNESS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Bussey. Congressman Cooley, we will be glad to hear any state- 
ment you wish to make to the committee. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr, Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before this committee, for the purpose of urging the committee to 
provide adequate appropriations for voc ational education. For many 
years I have been an advocate of vocational education and I know 
something about. its real worth to the people of my State and, for 
that matter, to the people of our Nation. In my opinion, no phase of 
education is more popular or more worth while. 

To drastically reduce appropriations for this splendid work would, 
in my opinion, ultimately prove to be false economy. Rather than to 
cripple the programs now in operation, such programs should actually 
be expanded. The revised budgetary recommendations now under 
consideration, if adopted, would handicap and hamstring the pro- 
grams Which are planned for the next school year. I have received 
numerous communications from persons who are thoroughly familiar 
with the program of vocational education. I have utmost confidence in 
the opinions of the persons who have communicated with me regard- 
ing this very important matter. I am expressing their views as well 
as my own when I urge you not to cripple the work now being done. 
This proposed reduction in funds would have a disastrous impact on 
the programs of vocational education and would discourage those who 
are now so intensely interested in administering such programs. 

It appears that there is a strong possibility that the general as- 
sembly of North Carolina will provide an increase of about $500,000 
for vocational education, which with the requisite Federal funds 
would make possible very desirable implementations in the program 
in the way of additional teachers and a much-needed increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries. If the 25 percent reduction in Federal appropriations 
for vocational education is approved by the Congress, this will mean 
a reduction in funds for North Carolina of $183,000, with 70 less teach- 
ers employed in the different categories of vocational services than 
had been contemplated for the next fiscal year 

It is difficult to understand the stringent cut recommended in this 
appropriation in view of President Eisenhower’s avowed interest in 
vocational education expressed during the recent presidential cam- 
paign. I have been supplied by the director of vocational education 
in North Carolina with a copy of a letter — by General Eisen- 
hower on September 27, 1952, addressed to Mr. M. Miller, State 
director of vocational education in Kansas, Which I should like to 
submit for the record as exhibit A in support of my statement before 
the committee. 

I should like to dwell for a few moments on the four categories in- 
corporated “ the vocational education program—agriculture, home 
economies, trades and industry, and distributive education, all of 
which have sapertana implications for my own State of North Caro- 
lina and for every State in the Union. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


[ am naturally very much interested in that segment of the program 
which is concerned with the training of our rural youth in the neces- 
sary skills and practices to insure maximum production on their fam- 
ily farms, with the initiation and maintenance of desirable conserva- 
tion programs, the improvement of the good earth which they till, 
and with the making of a better way of agricultural life for them- 
selves and for generations to come. In North Carolina it has been 
estimated that less than 20 percent of rural high-school students attend 
institutions of higher learning after completing high school ; yet many 
of these students possess a high potential of aptitude and ability to 
learn and thereby to enrich the citizenship of the State. If these young 
men, the majority of whom go into farming as their life work, can 
in their formative high-school years have the benefit of training in 
the best agricultural practices, they will contribute immeasurably to 
the economic stability and improvement of the country. It stands to 
reason that their specialized training in vocational agricultural edu 
cation will inevitably result in increased farm income, which in turn 
means increased purchasing power and which affects the whole struc 
ture of our economic system. These boys deserve the best preparation 
possible through the public-school systems of our States, and I sin- 
cerely trust that ample Federal funds will be made available with 
which to supplement State funds in the maintenance and furtherance 
of this highly desirable training. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


A wise and well-beloved educator and statesman of North Carolina, 
Dr. Charles D. Melver, once said: “When you educate a man you 
educate an individual; when you educate a woman you educate a whole 
family.” No education is more important for women than that con- 
cerned with the science of homemaking, and it is here that home- 
economics training fills a great need and provides a service which is 
progressively important, not only for rural students but for those 
residing in urban locations. The formulation of balanced and ade 
quate family diets, the care of children and of the sick, the improve- 
ment and conservation of homefurnishings and clothing, the ability 
to market intelligently and to conserve farm produce—all these skills 
enter into the making of an orderly and well-run home. A mother 
trained in these skills will transmit such training to her daughters, 
and the standard of living in both rural and urban communities will 
thereby be greatly elevated. 


TRADES AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Needless to say, in the highly industrialized and mechanized world 
in which we live, skilled craftsmen are greatly in demand. Trade 
classes on the high-school level, with adjunct apprenticeship plans, 
provide our best means of supplying the industrial labor market with 
trained workers. ‘The instruction given to high-school girls in the 
art of practical nursing is of particular significance in view of the 
critical shortage of trained nurses and in light of the defense effort of 
our Nation. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


This program is fast becoming the stepchild of the vocational edu- 
cation field by reason of diminishing appropriations. The distribution 
of consumer goods is a cornerstone of our economic system and the 
need for trained workers in this field is obvious. The appropriation 
for this portion of the vocational education program has declined from 
$1,800,000 in 1951 to $900,000 in 1952, and further to $450,000 in 1953. 
In North Carolina it is estimated that about 20 percent of the working 
population is engaged in the service of distribution, with the percent 
age rapidly increasing. It is further estimated that at least a third 
of the boys and girls absorbed into the labor market each year without 
specialized training enter distributive occupations. I am told that 
without specialized training advancement is slow, their earnings 
meager, and the quality of their work poor. With such specialized 
instruction, in conjunction with the trainee system which enables boys 
and girls to earn while they learn, high-school graduates in this field 
are soon capable of becoming managers, buyers, and other responsible 
functionaries in distributive occupations. ‘Their employment in these 
occupations obviates the necessity of importing trained workers from 
other centers and results in the very desirable utilization of local labor 
for local firms. 

I should like to offer for the record as exhibit B a descriptive sum 
mary of this program and its workings which has been prepared by 
the North Carolina division of vocational education. 

As exhibit C, I should like to introduce for the record a statistical] 
summary made by this same division, based on a survey conducted for 
the Charlotte, N. C., area for the school year 1952-53. The result of 
such a study for the area concerned shows that for each Federal doliar 
spent for distributive education, $18 in Federal revenue is realized, 
by reason of the earnings of the high-school oe while under- 
going practical instruction and practical experience in distributive 
education. 

I sincerely hope and trust that the appropriation for vocational 
agriculture, home economics, and trades and industry may be main- 
tained for 1954 at a level at least as high as that of 1953; and in the 
case of the fourth category of distributive education, I urge an in- 
crease in the amount appropriated last year to a level commensurate 
with the significance and value of this program, which not only bene- 
fits the individual student and the occupation which he enters but 
which also enriches the lives of our people in all the communities 
where such programs are in operation. 

In the last two decades we in America have learned much of the 
arts of production in both our fields and factories, but we need to learn 
more about the arts and skills of distribution. We are a wasteful 
people.. Our distribution system is no doubt the best in the world, 
but there is still room for great improvement. It is foolish and 
wasteful to produce an abundance of food and fiber and other neces- 
saries if such abundant production cannot be intelligently distributed, 
both at home and abroad. Our one great economic problem is the 
problem of maldistribution and underconsumption. Production and 
distribution must go hand in hand, and we must improve both if we 
are to meet the increased demands of an expanding population. If 
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our distribution system is to be improved, we must start with the 
new generation which is preparing to assume the great responsibilities 
invoived, and the members thereof must be prepared to find new 
ways and improved methods. I can think of no better way to achieve 
this desired goal than through the program of distributive education. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Cooley. We will insert the exhibits 
vou referred to in the record at this point. 

(The exhibits follow: ) 


ExuHipir A 


OFrFice or DwicHtr D. EIseENHOWER, 
CoMMoDORE Horet, 
New York 17, N. Y., September 27, 195 
Mr. C. M. MILrer, 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Dear Mr. Miriter: I understand you would like to have from me a brief 
statement which you might use in the October issue of several publications 
dealing with vocational education. You are free to use the following: 

“One of the greatest things about the United States is the fact that it has 
achieved the highest level of mass education in history. This American system 
has many unique and valuable phases, among the most important of which are 
the land-grant colleges, the experiment stations, the vocational education pro 
gram in high schools, the county-agent system, and the Future Farmers and 
4-H programs. 

“The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on rav 
materials. Our magnificant system of vocational education is constantly de 
veloping increased understanding of raw materials, and is helping to develop 
the skilled hands and the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials 
into useful wealth. 

“One thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for genuine 
understanding and cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and local agencies 
Here, the Federal Government is a helpful partner, not an officious boss. That 
is how it should be.” 

Sincerely yours, 
DwicHr D. EIseENHOWER 


ExHisit B 


1. Distributive education in the high schools provides vocational training for 
boys and girls who wish to make careers in retail, wholesale, or service oc- 
cupations 

Approximately 30 percent of our young people find their first employment in 
distributive occupations. About 20 percent of our total working population are 
now engaged in some phase of distribution. At least 25 additional programs 
should be established in high schools to provide training badly needed by boys 
and girls who now find employment in this field at lower wage levels because 
they are untrained. 

2. Pupils trained in the distributive education programs get full-time positions 

earlier, earn better initial wages, and make progress faster after graduation 

This statement is based on evidence secured from school administrators, state- 

ments of employers and followup of graduates. Many pupils taking distributive 

education become junior executives, buyers, department managers, and in some 
cases, store managers shortly after graduation from high school. Others are 
better informed salespeople, able to give better customer service. 


3. Distributive education is a sound education program 


Coordinator-teachers must be well trained and have successful work experience 
in distributive occupations. Pupils are selected and enrolled on the basis of 
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interest in and aptitude for distributive occupations. They are placed as trainees 

wholesale, retail, or service occupations for employment for 15 hours per week. 
The manager of the business and the coordinator (teacher) together prepare 
. training plan which includes all the jobs the pupil must learn in order to reach 
his objective. A part of the pupil’s schoolwork consists of distributive educa- 
tion—individual supervised study of related materials and group instruction. 
rhe coordinator also checks the progress of the pupil on the job to see that he 
gets adequate instruction on the job and that provisions of the training plan are 
arried out. 


Because they earn while they learn, many pupils enrolled in distributive edu- 
cation are able to complete high school who could not do so otherwise 
Since pupils enrolled in distributive education must spend a part of their time 
actual work during the school year, they earn an average of six to eight 
indred dollars each. (In one county all distributive education pupils average 
earnings of $85 per month.) Thus many boys and girls who must help support 
themselves or their families are able to continue their training through high 


school, 


School administrators have come to believe that actual work experience is an 
essential phase of education 
“Learning by doing” is an accepted axiom of good education. Most boys and 
girls no longer have an opportunity to learn to work at home. Since most of them 
just go to work immediately on leaving high school, it is important for them 
» develop good work habits and good work attitudes while in school. 


Leadership provided by distributive education personnel has stimulated man- 
agement in distributive occupations to do a better job of training their per- 
sonnel to give better customer service 

\ very small percent of distributive education funds are used directly in pro- 

ding training for out-of-school ‘workers, but this stimulus is resulting in far 
nore training paid for by businesses and trade associations. This is important 
»our economy. Distribution must move the products of industry and agricul- 
ire in order to raise or even to continue our high standard of living. 


ExHIsIT C 


Comparison of estimated tar returns to Federal Government resulting from high 
school distributive education programs with cost in Federal and State dollars 
on teachers’ salaries 


Includes 5 high schools, 1 in Mecklenburg County, 3 white schools and 1 Negro school in 
Charlotte, school year 1952-53) 


Total student membership ‘. 


Actual earnings, 4144 months, Sept. 15—Jan. 2________ iste 256. 
Projected earnings for 10 months ad Pebaiaties o , 902. 
(No earnings included for 2 summer months, since pupils are 
out of school, working anyway.) 
Average earnings per student_— i a ce tiie aieeses’ 852. 8! 
Average Federal income tax per student (based on 1952 income tax 
table) oy Se SE AA . ui ; 89. 00 


Total Federal tax on student earnings (157 times $39) ___ igh 6, 1238. 00 
Increased Federal taxes from parents due to loss of 1 exemption 

caused by earnings of child (157 at $133 each) ~__________ iciemee: ane. 2 
Estimated grand total Federal income taxes due to Distributive 

Education Program- si ; 27, 004. 00 

Total State aid (State and Federal dollars) on teacher’s salaries____ 7, 968. 80 

Total Federal dollars used in these schools___ . 1, 500. 00 

Estimated Federal income for each Federal dollar spent_- eas 18. 00 
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VocaTIONAL EpUCATION 
WITNESS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGREss 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Bussry. We will now be glad to hear from Congressman As. 
pinall, of Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I believe wholehearted|y 
in the vocational education program, I hope that the presently pro 
posed.cut in this appropriation will not come to pass. I would, on the 
contrary, suggest that this means of giving useful training to ow 
students be increased. In this vein, the director of vocational edy 
cation for school district 51 and Mesa College with offices in Grand 
Junction, Colo., Mr. Herbert L. Benson, has submitted to me a file of 
letters telling the story of how the people feel about this program 
Since I believe that these letters written by those observing the pro 
gram in operation at the grassroots tells this story accurately and out 
of personal knowledge, I should like to submit this file of letters to 
this committee for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. We will be glad to insert them at this point 
record. 

(The letters follow :) 

GRAND JuNcTION, Co1o., February 16, 
WHITMAN BEST, 
Chairman, Joint Finance Committee, 
Statehouse, Denver 2, Colo. 

Dear Str: I have personally had contact with the Grand Junction vocational 
training program, for quite some time in the capacity as a citizen of this area. 

I have found this program to be of great benefit to the business houses as 
well as the trainees themselves and would like to recommend an increase and 
an expansion in the program. You will find now that the program is efficiently 
operated and the funds received are very well spent. It is also apparent the 
program could very well use additional funds. 

I would appreciate your sincere and due recognition in furthering this 
program. 

Very truly yours, 
C. E. MATTINGLY. 


Feprvary §, 1953. 
WHITMAN BEST, 
Chairman, Joint Finance Committee, 
Statehouse, Denver, Colo. 


DEAR Str: I believe the vocational education program to be very worthwhile 
to both business and those individuals desiring this training and feel it should 
be continued in the interests of the public. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN S. NELSON 


Grand Juncrion, Coro., February 12, 1958 
WHITMAN BEST, 
Chairman, Joint Finance Committee. 


Dear Sir: Since I have been a member of the State apprenticeship advisory 
committee for several years I sincerely feel that vocational education in Colo 
rado as related to the plumbing and heating industry is something which we 
cannot afford to be without. 

The service that has been rendered to our apprentices has benefited them a 
great deal. I feel that the vocational education has done much in our community 
in the past and will continue to do so in the future. 

Sincerely, 
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Marcu 11, 1953. 
Mr. Hersert L. BENSON, 


School District 51, Grand Junction, Colo. 


Deak Mr. Benson: Thank you for your letter of recent date. It is always 
helpful to have an expression of opinion from our constituents. 

I shall give the attention you request to the bills in which you are especially 
interested. I agree with you as to their importance. 

My kindest regards to you and your family. 

Sincerely. yours, 
Rena MAry TAYLOR (Mrs. Avon E.), 
State Representative. 


Grand Junction, Colo. 
Mr. WHITMAN Bgsr, 
Chairman, Joint Finance Committee, 
State House, Denver 2, Colo. 


Deak Mr. Best: I am writing to express my opinion that the vocational pro- 
gram operated by. Mesa College has done some outstanding work. Many em- 
ployees of several businesses have benefited by some of the types of training, such 
as management, development, apprenticeship training, including carpentry, 
plumbing, and lead wiping, gas fitters’ code interpretation, slide rule, nursing, 
real-estate and insurance training, and training in agriculture. 

Benefits derived from these training programs in the past make me feel they 
are of value and should be continued. 

Yours very truly, 
Pau A, YETTER. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1953. 
Mr. Herbert L. BENSON, 
Director of Vocational Education, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Dear Mr. Benson: Thank you very much for sending me copies of letters sent 
to Mr. Whitman Best and which have a bearing on vocational training. 
It was very thoughtful on your part to keep me enlightened on this matter. 
Some years ago, I had a small part in this program so far as the typographical 
trade was concerned. 
Naturally, I am for this program, and if I can do anything to aid vocational 
education I shall be pleased to do what I can. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK A. HOIsINGTON, 
State Representative. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1953. 
WHITMEN Bgst, 
Chairman, Joint Finance Committee, 
Staatehouse, Denver, Colo. 

GENTLEMEN: I feel that it is imperative to continue the use of vocational 
training in conjunction with the schools. 

The past record of this program is reason enough in itself to indicate the 
results and future need of this: training. 

The very fact that in 1944 there were only 15 classes as compared with 144 
n 1952 indicates a wide interest in the various fields of vocational training. 

During this same period of time, the number of trainees has increased from 
265 to 2,002. 

Of this number trained in 1952, approximately 50 percent were developed 
into more efficient workers, resulting in increased production on the job. Ap- 
proximately 25 percent became employable and entered the labor market. Ap- 
proximately 25 percent are still being trained. 

The purpose of this training program is to educate workers so they will be 
useful in their lines of work, more efficient and capable of earning a better 
ncome for themselves. This training is also helping to fill a great need for 
trained workers: a need that has been felt for many years all over the Nation. 
It is also used to improve workers who are already on the employment rolls. 

4 trainee is not only taught the trade or vocation he desires but further 
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education is available to him, such as citizenship, neatness in work planning 
other words, he can become trained as an all-round useful -workers. 

The training offers to the student who is. not inclined: to the arts.and engineer. 
ing a training that will fit him to the best of his ability. 

In 1944 the State board for vocational education was able to reemburse | 
schools for 50 percent or more of the cost of vocational teachers’ salaries 
Cost of building maintenance, instructional supplies, ete., are all paid loca! 

In our own organization a number of apprentices have been trained throug! 
the vocational program, and in most cases they were a better finished product 
than the apprentice who served his time without the vocational training. Thos 
who were not apt for our type of employment were very soon recognized, and 


very little time was wasted on them. 

To sum it up, employees who do not receive outside training, due to the hig 
skills and technical knowledge required of workers, are very seriously hand 
capped. 

We sincerely feel that the vocational training in conjunction with the schoo 
should be continued. 


Very truly yours, 
KENDALL ELecrric Co 


By Joun B. KENDALL. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1953 


WHITMAN Bgst, 
Chairman, Joint Finance Committee, 
Statehouse, Denver, Colo. 

DEAR Str: Speaking as one who has been connected with the automotive repair 
trade for the last 18 vears, I would like to congratulate the State of Colorado 
on its vocational training classes. 

As our modes of transportation become more and more complicated th 
basic training becomes more important to properly maintain our Nation’s auto 


mobiles and trucks. The days are gone forever when a blacksmith or some boy 


with a flair for mechanics can keep this vital part of our economic structure 


going. Specialized training is a “must.” 
It is an important program, and your efforts in its behalf are appreciated 


Very truly yours, 
R. B. CarpENTrer 


MArcu 8, 1953 


Mr. WHITMAN BgEst, 
Chairman, Joint Finance Committee, 
Statehouse, Denver 2, Colo. 


honest opinion of what I think 


Dear Str: I have been asked to give my of 
vocational education in Grand Junction. 

It is one of the finest and best things that I know for girls and boys to get 
some idea of the business world in their senior year of high school. 

I know for a fact that a lot of young people could not finish high schoo 
had they not had a part-time job to pay their way. 

In the 7 years we have been in business we have helped a number of young 
people and will do more. 

I also taught a class in Christman’s sales training at Masa College this year 
and a lot of people took advantage of the class. 

It was surprising how many were wanting to learn. 

It would sure be a big help to enlarge the program and let more people know 
about it. 

We are limited on funds to do this, I understand. 

So, let’s not cut the budget one bit but allow more for this educational program 


It is needed here very much and we do a lot for young people and older people 
as well. 

I will go on record to say that our educational instructors are doing a wonder 
ful job and need all the help they can get—financially. 


Cordially yours, 
Witson & YOUNG. 
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Vir. WHITMAN BEstT, 
Chairman Joint Finance Committee, 
Statehouse, Denver, Colo. 
Dear Mr. Best: It has been called to my attention that very few people have 
taken it upon themselves to express their views on the question of the value of 
itional education. Having spent 41 years working for various levels of 
vernment, I am very much aware how those in charge appreciate public 
nion. 
rhe city of Grand Junction has used, directly and indirectly, the local yoca- 


tional school for classes in electricity, plumbing, fire fighting, and most recently 


vasfitter’s class. We are in the process of converting this city over to natural 
s and have adopted a comprehensive gas code. The proper installation of gas 
as very new to those working in the plumbing field, and our code provides 
for the licensing of master and journeymen gasfitters, after passing a satisfactory 


examination. 
Prior to the examination, the local vocational school conducted a 3-month 


course on the interpretation of the gas code. The response to this course was so 
great that two classes had to be established. After the courses were concluded, 
I set up city examinations (very stiff ones) for the two classes of fitters, master 
nd journeymen. There were several who took the course that did not apply 
» take the examination; however, to date, 62 have taken the examination, with 
nly 2 failures. These 2 were reexamined after a 30-day waiting period, and both 
passed ; several more will be in this week to take the examination. To me, this 
speaks very highly of the thoroughness with which the school was conducted. 
Had it not been for this school, I am convinced that some bad accidents would 
have resulted from gas conversion in this city. 
I wish you and your committee to know that we value vocational education 
ery highly. 
Yours very truly, 
W. D. Toyne, City Manager. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1953. 
Representative WHITMAN Best, 
Chairman, Joint Finance Committee, 
Capitol Building, Denver 2, Colo. 

DeAR Mr. Best: I have been informed by representatives of the vocational 
school program in Mesa County that you have requested through their leaders 

me expression from people outside the program as to an opinion on this 

rticular Government function. 

| have been familiar with the vocational program in Mesa County since its 

eption and during the past 2 or 3 years particularly I have worked closely 

th the leaders of the program on a number of matters. 

Through my connection as general manager of the daily newspaper, I am 
robably more familiar with most of the details than a great majority of the 

vmen. I do want to say to you and without reservation that in my opinion 

s is one of the most practical and valuable programs financed by State aid 

t I have come in contact with. J 

I am quite sure that you have been furnished a copy of the mimeographed 
sheet showing the various firms that have been affected by this program in Grand 
Junction. On the chance that you have not, however, I am clipping with this 
etter a copy that I have. I think it explains the scope of the program here and 
the wide interest in it better than any letter that I might write. 

This is one of he few programs that I have heard very little if any criticism 
of, and much praise. 

\s you can see by the enclosed sheet, the Daily Sentinel has participated in 
several of these programs as well as helped with all of them through publicity 

the columns of the paper. The men connected with the program here have 
been above average and certainly a curtailment or elimination of this program 
would be felt in many, many circles in Grand Junction and Mesa College. The 

cational schools have filled a definite need. 

Sincerely yours, 
PRESTON WALKER, General Manager. 





APRIL 18, 1953 
Hon. WAYNE ASPINALL, 


House of Representatives: 


May I ask that you carry to the proper congressional committee my vigorous 
protest on the proposed cut in vocational education funds as recommended py 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

WiLuiaM E. RATEKIN, 
Grand Junction, Colo 


VocaTIONAL Epucation 
WITNESS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Bussey. Congressman Thompson, would you proceed with your 
statement please / 


Mr. Trompson. Mr. Chairman, it is with great alarm that I learn of 
the possibility of a reduction in the appropriation for the purpose of 


carrying out the provisions of the George- Barden Act. This program 
has been worth far more than any funds spent in its administration in 
Louisiana. The education gained by youths and adults in Louisiana 


through this program will without a doubt result in higher earning 
capac ity for these individuals and, indirectly, the amount | spent by the 
Federal Government will be repaid. It is my distinet feeling that a 
cut in these funds would not result in any real economy. 
I am in receipt of several letters and telegrams from various officials 
of my State who are qualified to express themselves in these regards. 
It is my pleasure to file these communications with you for the con- 


sideration of the members of your committee and to be made a part of 
the printed hearings on this subject. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, they will be entered in the record 
at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATE OF LOUTSIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Baton Rouge (4), April 14, 1958 
Hon. T. A. THompson, Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I have just received word that the new ad- 
ministration has transmitted to Congress, amendments to the budget of the 
Labor Department and Federal Security Agency. The amended budget recom- 
mends only $14,048,840 for carrying out the provisions of the George-Barden Act 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. This recommendation proposes a cut 
of $4,624,391 in the amount recommended in the Truman budget and in the 
smount made available for vocational education for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953. If the recommendation of the Budget Bureau is approved by National 
Congress, it will result in a cut of 24.76 percent in the George-Barden appro- 
priation. 

As you know, the programs that we conduct in the publie schools in Louisiana 
for vocational education in agriculture, home economics, distributive education, 
and trade and industrial education are dependent to a great extent upon the 
Federal funds received. If the Congress approves the recommendation as sub 
mitted, it will necessarily result in a corresponding percentage decrease in our 
number of vocational agriculture departments, home economics departments, and 
in other vocational programs as they operate in the public schools. We now 
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have 300 vocational agriculture departments, and if the cut is made, we will find 
it necessary to reduce the number by 75 in the State. We now have 320 home 
economies departments ; if the cut is made, it will be necessary for us to reduce 
this by 80. 

I am sure that you are aware of the good work that has been done for the 
youth and adults in Louisiana through our vocational programs. The people of 
Louisiana want these vocational programs continued, and we will all be most 
grateful to you for any assistance you can give us in providing an appropriation 
for carrying out the provisions of the George-Barden Act as was originally 
proposed for fiscal 1954. 

Yours very truly, 
A. E. Rorrnson, State Director, Vocational Education. 


STaTe or LOUTSIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Baton Rouge (4), April 14, 1958. 
Representative T. A. THOMPSON, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: As you recall, when I saw you briefly in 
Washington in February, you kindly offered your assistance in continuing Louisi- 
ana’s vocational education program. We really need your assistance now. 

The budget recommendations for vocational education for fiscal 1954 have 
just been released. Amendments to the budget for the Labor Department and 
Federal Security Agency, transmitted to the Congress by the new administration 
recommends only $14,048,840 for carrying out the provisions of the George-Barden 
Act of 1946. This cut of $4,624,391 from the appropriation for fiseal 1958, if 
approved by Congress, represents a decrease of 24.76 percent in the George- 
Barden appropriation. 

If Congress follows the recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget, it will 
seriously cripple the whole program of vocational education in Louisiana and the 
Nation as a whole, 

The George-Barden Act provides “for the further development of vocational 
education in the several States and Territories” by authorizing appropriations 
for vocational education in agriculture, home economics, trades and industry, 
and ‘distributive occupations. While some $29,000,000 was authorized by the 
George-Barden Act, the maximum amount appropriated for allotment to the 
States was $19,842.759.97 in 1951. Of this sum $6,889,084.53 was for agriculture, 
$5,595,323.88 was for home economics ; $5,603,852.87 was for trades and industry ; 
and $1,794.69 was for distributive occupations. 

Louisiana’s maximum allotment of George-Barden funds was granted in 1951 
and amounted to $405,228.60. The individual allotments were: $175,821.63 for 
agriculture ; $123,248.80 for home economics; $77,305.69 for trades and industry ; 
and $28,852.48 for distributive occupations. These amounts were changed 
slightly due to population changes with home economics and agriculture receiving 
less and trades and industry slightly more, in 1953. Distributive education in 
1953 received much less due to a cut in the Federal appropriation. 

The Congress cut funds for distributive occupations in 1952, from $1,794,498.69 
to $900,000. Then in 1953 the appropriation was cut to $450,000. Lonisiana’s 
share in 1951 was $28,852.48; in 1952 it was $15,000; and in 1953 it is $8,655.84. 
Our State funds have not been increased hence the program has been curtailed. 

Distributive occupations education provides training opportunities through 
the publie schools for boys and girls in high school and for adults who work ir 
retail stores, wholesale concerns, and service businesses. About 245,142 Louisi- 
ana citizens earn their livelihood in these occupations aceording to the 1948 
census of business. By using itinerant instructors distributive education often 
provides the only organized vocational training that people in small retail estab- 
lishments or small towns ever have. 

I am enclosing a brochure on distributive education, a copy of the annual de- 
scriptive report for the program, a table showing employment in distributive 
occupations, and speeches by two graduates from the high school program. 

On behalf of the students now enrolled in distributive courses, and those who 
will enroll in the future, I request your support of continued funds for voca- 
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tional education. The House Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Labor 
Department and the Federal Security Agency has scheduled hearings on voca- 
tional education for April 21. I would appreciate it if you would talk for contin- 
ued appropriations for vocational education before this committee. 

I hope that you are continuing to enjoy your work in serving Louisiana in the 
Congress. I also hope you are not having to put in as many hours each day ag 
you were in February. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donovan R. ARMSTRONG, 
Supervisor, Distributive Education 


1951-52 ANNUAL Report AND SUMMARY 1948—52, Distrinutive Epvucation 
(FOR ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT ) 


The distributive education program which provides vocational training for 
people who are employed in the retail stores, wholesale concerns, and service 
occupations in Louisiana continued to make progress. Emphasis was placed on 
improvement of instruction during the year and in overcoming the handicap of 
curtailed funds available for distributive education. 


COOPERATIVE PART-TIME TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Distributive education provides training for boys and girls in high school who 
plan to make careers in the field of distribution in all types of retail stores, 
wholesale establishments, and service businesses; 4 out of 10 high-school 
graduates enter this field and few of them have any specific training for the 
work they will do. The distributive education program in high school operates 
under a cooperative arrangement between the school and the business establis! 
ments of the community. 

Boys and girls, 16 years of age or older, and regularly enrolled in the junior year 
of high school, may elect the training program. Students who are qualified ar 
placed for training in the occupations of their choice and go to school half of 
the day. The students work in the cooperating establishments the other half day, 
or a minimum of 15 hours a week. The students earn 2 high-school credits eac! 
vear in distributive education and 2 credits in other courses, thus enabling 
them to graduate regularly from high school. In addition, the students are paid 
by their employers for their practical work in the cooperating establishments 
The high-school program has grown from 19 classes enrolling 315 students in 
11 high schools in 1947—48 to 38 classes enrolling 611 students in 18 high schools 
in 1951-52. The students earned approximately $334,000 in connection with their 
training program during the school year 1951-52. 

The program operated this year in the following high schools: Bolton, Alex- 
andria; Byrd and Fair Park, Shreveport; Crowley; Bastrop; Baton Rouge and 
Istrouma, Baton Rouge: Ponchatoula; Lafayette; Ouachita Parish High, Mon- 
roe; Behrman, Fortier, MeDonogh, McMain, Nichols, Peters, Rabouin, and 
Wright, New Orleans. 

In the past 4 years 2,113 students have received training,in the distributive 
education program in high school; most of the graduates still in the labor force 
have remained in the occupations in which they received training, if not in the 
original establishment. Many former DE students now hold responsible posi 
tions and attribute their success to the training received in high school. 

Employers who have participated in the cooperative part-time distributive 
education program are enthusiastic over the results achieved. Most of the 
employers think of the long-range values of training to the students rather 
than the immediate advantages of having young, alert, and interested employees 
More and more employers understand their responsibilities in training future 
leaders in the distributive occupations and are spending more time with these 
young trainees to make their training on the job more effective. 


KINDS OF BUSINESSES COOPERATING IN .TRAINING 


Boys and girls were placed for training in 40 kinds of retail, wholesale, and 
service businesses. The 10 kinds of stores which rank highest in number of 
placements of students on selling and nonselling jobs are: Department stores, 
variety stores, retail grocery stores, women’s-wear stores, men’s-wear stores, 
automotive-supply stores, shoe stores, furniture stores, hardware stores, jewelry 
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tores. According to the 1948 Census of Business in Louisiana these kinds of 
stores are toward the top of the list of stores which provide gainful employment 

etailing for the greatest number of Louisiana citizens. The training re- 
ceived will have value in other kinds of retail business since the functions of 
retailing are common to all kinds of business. 


KINDS OF JOBS FILLED BY STUDENTS 


Boys and girls in the distributive education program are expected to get a 
rounded work experience in the various functions of retailing or wholesaling 
such as selling, stockkeeping, and receiving; buying, merchandising, records, 
nd control; sales promotion; and personnel. This training is provided by rotat 
ng the student on different jobs within a department or within a store when it 
s feasible to do so. Thus, a student may start his training in the stockroom, 
then be assigned to selling in one or more departments, work in the office on 
records, spend some time in advertising and display, assist the buyer, and do 
some personnel work, during his 2 years of part-time school and part-time work. 


UNITS IN COURSE OF STUDY 


rhe distributive education course of study provides for group instruction and 
ndividual instruction to meet the needs of each student in the work he is doing 
n the training establishment. Units in the group-instruction program include: 
School-store relationships; professional selling; store mathematics; effective 
speech; store organization; economics of distribution; retail merchandising; 
iivertising; display; store operation; human relations; control; personnel 
anagement; laws affecting retailing. Individual instruction is provided 
through a supervised study program on individual problems and merchandise 
formation. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS 


All of the students in the high-school programs are members of their local 
distributive education club and the Louisiana Distributive Education Club which 
s the State association. The State club is a charter member of Distributive 
Education Clubs of America, Inc., the national organization. 

The distributive education clubs are a part of the training program and 
provide opportunities for students to participate in organized activities which 
encourage democratic group action. The club activities develop leadership and 
fellowship abilities in group action as a complement to the vocational training 

the field of distribution. 

The clubs carry on projects and activities which have community and civic 
values, others of a social nature for developing social poise, and still others 
which promose ethical business for the betterment of the business community. 
At the end of the school year the distributive education club members honor their 
employers and school administrators with a banquet or other function in recogni- 
tion of the part these leaders have taken in providing good vocational training 
for the students who will make careers in the field of distribution. 

Louisiana has received national honors in the Distributive Education Clubs 
of America at the national meetings. One student received first place in the 
public speaking contest in 1950-51 and Louisiana students took second and third 
prizes in the essay contest in 1951-52. One of the coordinators is a member of 
the National Advisory Committee for the DECA, Ine. The State supervisor 
served as president of the corporation for the year 1950-51. 


ADULT PHASE OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Distributive education provides vocational education for adults employed in 
the distributive occupations to improve the occupational competency of persons 
on all employment levels in the retail stores, wholesale concerns, and service 
businesses. The changing nature of distribution, new advances in merchandise, 
and other products which are made available to customers make continuous 
training a necessity to provide for those annually entering the field. 

he adult phase of distributive education strives to improve services and 
effects savings to the consumer public by improving the efficiency of store per- 
sonnel. It provides an opportunity for untrained employees to improve their 
positions thus making for better standards of living. 
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HOW THE PROGRAM OPERATES 


Short unit courses are offered for people who are employed in the retai! 
stores, wholesale establishments, and service businesses. The instruction ip 
these short unit courses must be supplementary to the work of individuals who 
enroll. The courses are taught by local business people, or by vocational dis. 
tributive education teachers, or by training specialists from the State Depart 
ment of Education and State vocational schools. The local instructors are 
employed on an hourly basis for the duration of a course and the training 
specialists conduct programs in several towns during the year on an itinerant 
basis. 

PROGRESS MADE SINCE 1948 


There is an increasing need on the part of workers in the distributive occupa 
tions for the training services offered by distributive education. Many workers 
have entered the field without training and for many of them distributive 
education offers the only human means for organized and specific training to 
meet their needs. While the need for and interest in distributive education for 
adults is increasing the number of people trained each year varies with the 
teachers available for such training and the funds available for distributive 
education. 

From July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1952, 11,773 adults employed workers enrolled 
in distributive education classes. The enrollment in such for the period July 
1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, was 2,508. The decrease this year was due to the fact 
that only 2 training specialists were employed whereas 4 were employed last year 
and the year before. Shortage of funds required curtailment of this program 
There has been a gradual increase in the number of classes taught by local 
instructors and the enrollment in such classes had increased each year since 1948, 


TRAINING SPECIALISTS 


Two instructors conduct training programs for employed personel and mana- 
gers on an itinerant basis in communities in the State. One training specialist, 
with training and practical experience in food service and dietetics, conducts 
training programs for psrsonnel and management in the restaurant field for 
workers in cafes, fountains, and luncheonettes ; cafeterias, drive-ins, dining rooms, 
and other food service establishments. Short courses, of about 10 hours each, 
include sales training, health and sanitation, supervisory training, menu plan- 
ning, and problems of operation. The program aims to assist in improving the 
practice in safeguarding health and improving food service. 

The instructor works closely with local health units to supplement and extend 
the training the public health authorities provide. During 1951-52, 600 persons 
were enrolled in such classes. In 1949-50, 906 persons enrolled and in 1950-51, 
877 persons received training. The decrease in 1951-52 resulted because the 
instructor was on sick leave for several weeks. The people who enroll are ap- 
preciative of the opportunity, as many of them have had no other vocational 
training. 

One training specialist, with training and experience in department store and 
women’s wear stores, conducts training programs for people who work in all 
kinds of retail stores in various communities of Louisiana. Short unit courses 
of about 10 hours each include basic courses, some technical courses, and some 
courses for supervisory personnel. 

Training is offered to individuals to assist them in improving on the job. This 
training is intended to supplement that which is provided by the organization for 
whom they work. The training specialist offers training to people in smaller 
communities, who may not be able to secure vocational training in other ways. 

The instructor conducted 65 classes in nine centers during 1951-52 and 946 
persons enrolled in the short extension courses. Of this number 268 enrolled in 
supervisory training courses, such as Human Relations for Supervisors and How 
To Train an Employee. In 1949—50, three instructors conducted courses in which 
2.140 persons enrolled. In 1950-51, 1,860 persons were enrolled in classes taught 
by 3 itinerants, 2 of whom worked only part of the year. 





Progress report, distributive education, 1948-52 
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ESTIMATED AND CENSUS OF RUSINESS, 1948 


Retail trades 7 29, 693 
Wholesale—A1ll types 3, 092 
Service trades ehh 3, 946 
Finance, insurance, and real estate . , 829 


Total iain : 2, 560 


FROM 1939 CENSUS OF RUSINESS 


Retail trades ; 25, 469 15, 887 66, 893 | 


DISTRIBUTIVE EpucaTION As AN INVESTMENT 


Kmployers, distinguished guests, teachers and Fellow DE students—distribu- 
tive education—these are two words which once sounded so meaningless and 
now represent so much. They represent a program that for years was just a 
mere thought in the minds of educators all over the country. They represented 
a hope in the minds of retailers that, some day, they might have employees 
who were properly trained by instructors with enough time and facilities to 
produce young men and women with the knowledge of their intended vocation— 
retailing. 
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Most of all, though, they represent an outstanding example of the American 
democratie way of living. In the past, only those who could afford college were 
allowed to be trained in their chosen vocations. Then, in 1917, various voca- 
tional courses were introduced to high-school students. For the first time 
Vocational Education was available in public high schools. Years passed before 
the country realized that retail education is as important as the rest. Retailing 
is one of the oldest occupations and one of the newest professions. When one 
thinks of the large number of citizens engaged in the broad field of Distribution 
he wonders how retailers and schools could have ever overlooked us. 

3ut now our distributive education program is well established, thanks to 
you, the merchants, the civic leaders, the educators and all who have had a hand 
in laying the foundation for us. 

We have learned salesmanship and other subject matter that a salesperson 
should know—like fashion, design, color, merchandise information and the 
thousand and one details that make up the.average salesperson’s daily routine 
We have been introduced to related fields such as display or advertising—fields 
in preparation for a career to which, under other circumstances, we might not 
have given a thought. We’ve been privileged to apply our knowledge in the 
stores, thereby receiving practical training. We have gone even further by 
analyzing situations and problems that have arisen “on-the-job” so to speak, in 
our class discussions. We are so grateful to have had our teachers guiding us 
as we have taken this big step into the business world. 

Since we have been learning our work from the beginning, an advantage that 
other employee have not had, we feel as though we have been doing a good job, 
although we have been only in the process of gathering knowledge. The stores 
in turn have favored us by undertaking to teach us the skills of their particular 
business, and by paying us part-time wages. They know that trained personnel 
are more productive employees. 

We have met the public, and have begun to observe people and their varied 
ways. Although human nature with all its idiosyncrasies seemed at first a 
puzzle, in time we have come to understand them sufficiently to accept their 
peculiarities and make a definite attempt to please at all times. 

We already feel as though we are a part of our respective stores because we 
have gone further than just scratching the surface of retailing. 

Distributive education is stabilizing employment by conserving the youth 
the community; it is making public education more democratic by meeting the 
needs of those who are not college bound, as well as those who are; it is bring- 
ing home to employers their responsibility to training the youth properly, as a 
public duty as well as a wise business proposition; and it is bringing home to 
the schools the truth that it is their duty to prepare all youth for the more ef 
ficient performances of life, each according to his own ability. 

Distributive education has prepared us to take our designated places in so 
ciety, to be responsible citizens of the community. 

We distributive education students have had the opportunity to get the proper 
start in this huge world of business, to get the proper start in life—because you 
have invested in us, the next generation, the citizens of the world of tomorrow 
For these we thank you. 

(Talk before D. E. Club banquet honoring employers, civic leaders, and school 
officials, New Orleans, May 9, 1951, by Miss Naomie Hershorin, MeMain High 
School, Class of 1951.) 


AN ALUMNUS REPOR1 


You shall never realize how much it means to me, an old DE grad, to be in 
vited back as a guest speaker at your annual employer-employee banquet. As 
I sat here tonight listening to your present officers give their talks, I couldn't 
help reminiscing. From past experience, I know how much concerted effort has 
heen put forth all year by DE Club members in all eight high schools to raise 
funds to make possible this gathering here tonight. 

tut that it what makes DE so interesting, its club work. I think the main 
highlights of my school career were when I served both as president of the 
DE Club of the F. T. Nicholls High School and this citywide DE Club for 
that year, as president I represented this club at the National DE Convention 
in Topeka, Kans., and presided at its employer-employee banquet in 1949 

DE club activities are really work at play, yet it is not only enjoyable, but 
profitable. The DE alumni here tonight will agree with me when I say that 
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through these activities we learned to think for ourselves, to make decisions, 
and to take on new and varied responsibilities. 

As Naomie brought out, DE does pay dividends, and in my DE courses, I 
covered a multitude of fields. The ordering, receiving and marketing of mer- 
chandise, selling, display and advertising, stockkeeping, credit, and the like, the 
knowledge gained in each and every one of these phases I put to use almost daily 
in my present position as route salesman for an outstanding New Orleans concern. 
Notice how I refrained myself from giving a commercial plug for the Blue 
Plate Co. 

Retailing is big business. We have chosen a broad field offering wide oppor- 
tunifies. Although the DE program is too young to show long-range results, 
t has already produced graduates who are steadily advancing in their chosen 
careers. With DE as a foundation, naturally we have a headstart in the business 
world over other high-school students. For the DE course is one of the few 
programs, perhaps the only program which prepares high-school graduates for 
immediate employment upon graduation. 

On behalf of the DE alumni, I wish to express our appreciation to the mer- 
chants and school personnel who are sponsoring this DE project for the American 
youth. We do sincerely hope that all who are gathered here tonight will see to 
it that the program is here to stay and here to grow. 

(Talk before DE Club banquet in New Orleans, 1951, honoring employers, 
civie leaders, and school officials, by Robert Schexnayder, Nicholls High School, 
class of 1949. Presently with Blue Plate as route salesman. ) 


VILLE PLATTE, La., April 18, 1953. 
Dear T. A.: There is a bill coming before the House on April 21 which has to do 
with the George Barden funds for vocational education, and as you know this 
will also affect the vocational agricultural program of which I ama part. Please 
do what you think is right for us on this. I personally hope there is no cut 

How are all of you? 
AS ever, 
Et D,. THoMAs, Sr. 


Sr. TAMMANY PARISH ScHOoL BOARD, 
Covington, La., April 17, 1958. 
Hon. T. A. THOMPSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. TuHompson: I understand that the Federal Security Agency budget 
will be cut about 25 percent for vocational funds. These funds would be used 
under the provisions of the George-Barden Act of Congress. This, of course, 
means that Federal funds for agriculture, home economics, distributive educa- 
tion, and trade and industrial education will be reduced by approximately that 
amount. As you know, this reduction will be passed on to the parish school 
boards if the cut is sustained by Congress. 

This letter is an earnest plea to have Congress appropriate at least as much 
money for the fiscal year 1954 as was appropriated for this fiscal year. We need 
this money badly here in St. Tammany Parish. We are bonded up to the hilt 
for new buildings, both white and colored schools; and, having no oilfields or 
revenue from severance taxes, we, of course, would be extremely hard put to 
absorb this 25-percent cut from local funds. Please do everything possible to 
have the committee and the Congress go along with at least the same amount of 
money for the coming year. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes, and the thanks of all the school 
people for your efforts in our behalf in matters of this kind, Iam 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM PitcnueER, Superintendent. 


VILLE PLATTE HiegH ScHoor, 
Ville Platte, La., April 18, 19538. 
Hon. T. A. THOMPSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. THompson: The Louisiana State Department of Education has just 
made known to us through a letter from Mr. M. D. Mobley, executive secretary 
of American Vocational Education, that you are being asked soon to vote on the 
amendment of the budget proposing a reduction in vocational funds. 
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I urge you to do your utmost in maintaining the present Federal funds so 
essential in the maintenance of a sound and adequate program of vocational 
education in our State and local communities. 

Thanking you for giving serious consideration to a problem threatening the 
development of our young boys and girls, Iam 

Yours sincerely, 
ALICE V. LASSEIGNE, 
Home Economics Teacher 


LEONVILLE F. F. A. CHAPTER, 
Leonville, La., April 16, 1958 
Hon. T. A. THOMPSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: I understand there is a move in Congress to reduce the George- 
Barden funds for vocational education. I urge you to vote against any reduction 
in the George-Barden funds because any reduction at the national level would 
mean a reduction of funds available for use in teaching our young future genera- 
tion of farmers. We need these funds to continue our vocational agriculture 
program. I will be thankful for all efforts you will make in seeing that there is 
no reduction in the George-Barden funds. 

I thank you. 

Yours truly, 
REMI Kipper. 


Dr Quincy, La., April 17, 1953. 


Hon. T. A. THOMPSON, 
House Office Building: 
As president Southwest Louisiana Future Homemakers of America, request 
your using influence to prevent reduction in George-Barden funds. 


CHARLOTTE CLARKE, 
President, Southwest Louisiana Future Homemakers of America. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., April 16, 1953 
Representative T. A. THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives: 
Urge that you work Louisiana delegation to secure full appropriation for 
vocation education under the George-Barden Act. 
G. W. Forp, 
Superintendent, Lake Charles City Schools. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., April 16, 1958. 
Congressman T. A. THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives: 
Urge Louisiana delegation to make every effort to restore original George- 
Barden Act funds to vocational education. 
Rex H. SMELSER, 
Director, Sowela Vocational Technical School. 


CrowLey, LA., April 17, 1958. 
Hon. T. ASHTON THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives: 
Please do what you can to prevent any cut in George-Barden appropriations. 
JAcK MITCHELL. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., April 16, 1958. 
Congressman T. A, THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives: 
Please contact Louisiana delegation asking they make every effort to restore 
original George-Barden Act funds to vocational education. 
H. A. Norton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Calcasieu Parish. 





MOntTGOMERY, LA., April 17, 1958. 
[The Honorable T. A. THOMPSON, 
Seventh Congressional District : 

Have just learned that the Bureau of Budget recommends a 24.76-percent cut 
in the appropriation for vocational education. The Future Homemakers of 
America is a vital part of the vocational homemaking program. As president 
of the Future Homemakers of Louisiana I represent over 14,000 members. If 
the George-Barden funds are reduced, experiences for members in our organiza- 
tion will be handicapped. I urge you to use your influence to see that Federal 
funds are not cut for vocational education, 

Kay FRANCES LANGE, 
President, Louisiana Future Homemakers, Montgomery, La. 


BATON RovuaeE, La., April 16, 1958. 
Hon. T. A, THOMPSON, 
Vember, House of Representatives, House Office Building: 

I have been advised that proposed amendments to budget for Federal Security 
\gency would reduce appropriation for vocational education as provided in 
George-Barden act by $4,624,391, which is 24.76 percent of amount received this 
fiscal year. If such action is taken by the Congress our Louisiana programs in 
vocational agriculture, home economics, distributive education and trade and 
industrial education will be seriously affected. It will probably be necessary 
for the State to reduce the number of vocational programs in proportion to the 
cut in Federal funds. Thousands of young people and adults would be deprived 
of valuable vocational training. We understand that hearing will be given be- 
fore House subcommittee handling vocational appropriation on April 21. We will 
appreciate your giving all of the assistance possible to seeing to it that these 
funds are maintained at the present level for the fiscal year 1954. In fact, we 
need additional vocational funds to meet the needs. Your support in the House of 
a movement to restore any proposed cut in vocational funds to the extent that no 
less money will be available for vocational education for fiscal 1954 than is avail- 
able for this fiseal year will be appreciated. 

SHELBY M, JACKSON, 
State Superintendent of Education. 


VocaATIONAL EpucaTIon 
WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will be very glad to hear any state- 
ment you may wish to make on this subject, Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, I desire to take a few moments to 
urge that the item for vocational education in the 1954 Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare appropriation bill be kept sub- 
stantially in the same amount as in 1953. 

A few days ago this subcommittee had the privilege of hearing 
a statement by Mr. C. M. Miller, State director of vocational educa- 
tion for the State of Kansas, who appeared on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. Mr. Miller has been the very able di- 
rector of vocational education in the State of Kansas for many years, 
and there is no one who is in a better position to present the merits 
and value of vocational education than he. I have read the excel- 
lent statement which he made before your subcommittee and wish 
to urge the most careful consideration of that statement. 

There is nothing which I can add to that statement in a factual 
way, but I do want to take this opportunity to express my great in- 
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terest in the vocational education program and to point out that | 
consider it one of the most important of all our educational activities 
in this country. 

In Kansas we are especially interested in that part of the program 
which deals with agriculture and homemaking. However all of the 
activities under vocational education are embraced in the program 
in our State. As a matter of fact, there is a great demand in Kansas 
for an expansion of vocational education, and I am hopeful that as 
soon as the financial situation of the country permits it we can have 
an increase in Federal appropriations for this purpose. 

Because of the increased cost of all educational activities a continua- 
tion of the present rate of appropriations actually means a curtail- 
ment of vocational education programs. While our State and its 
local government units are spending increasing amounts for voca- 
tional education I do not believe there is any likelihood of an ex- 
pansion of these activities to additional communities until and 
less there are increased Federal appropriations. 

If the reduction in appropriations which is contained in the budget 
submitted to Congress should be upheld by the Committee on Appro- 
priations it would mean that in Kansas and in every other State 
there will be actual reductions in the number of pupils who receive 
the benefits of vocational education. This is not because of any lack 
of interest in the States but because the school systems of every State 
are undergoing a serious strain at this time due to the great increases 
in educational costs. 

I do not believe that we should take a backward step in vocational 
education. I want to see the program go forward. But I am willing 
at this time, in view of the financial exigencies confronting our Gov- 
ernment, to hold Federal appropriations at their present “level wit) 
the hope that at some later date when the burden of national def eos 
becomes less this great program of vocational education may be ex- 
panded as needed. 

Let me again urge that this subcommittee give the most careful 
consideration to the presentation which has been made by Mr. Miller 
and others familiar with this activity who have appeared before this 
subcommittee. 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Hope. 


un- 


VOcATIONAL EpvucaTion 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Bussey. We will now be glad to hear from Congressman Wil- 
liams of Mississippi. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express to the com- 
mittee my appreciation for having given me the opportunity to appear 
in the interest of vocational education. I am sure you are already 
familiar with the great value of the program as it has been carried on 
under the George-Barden Act, and that you are better informed han in 


I with its technical aspects. Therefore, I propose to be as brief a 
possible in presenting my testimony. 
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It cannot be questioned that this program has exerted a great and 
valuable influence throughout the country. The State of Mississippi, 
my native State, has been benefited tremendously, and we are most 
grateful to your committee for having provided funds in the past 
which have meant so much to the progress of our State. As you know, 
Mississippi is about three-fourths rural. Therefore, we have found 
that agricultural education programs in particular, administered 
under the George-Barden Act provide an opportunity for farm boys 
ind girls to obtain technical training not otherwise available to them. 
The very nature of agriculture m: kes it necessary for the farmer to 
operate with maximum efficiency at the lowest possible cost factor. 
[his program has been of inestimable value to our State in making 
t possible for the farmer to better meet these standards. 

Mississippi has one of the lowest per capita incomes of any State 

ithe Union. Weare making great progress in our State, and despite 
our relative standing in this respect, we are proud of the great strides 
vhich we have made, and we believe that the future holds much in 
store for our people. We point to education as the most vital single 
ontributor to higher standards of living for our people and for the 
Nation. Education, as such, is not limited to academic training, but 
extends far into the vocational field. 

We have what we believe to be a fine system of senior colleges, some 
of the best in the country. We have a system of regional junior col- 
eges which has become a model, or standard, which is being followed 
y many other States. 

Our junior colleges are placing great emphasis on vocational agri- 
ultural and distributive education, thanks to the George-Barden Act. 
Because of the limitation of the financial resources of our State, we 
feel that this program is absolutely necessary, and should be continued 

the highest practicable level of operation. 

"Ne »w industries are mov ing to Mississippi daily, bringing with them 
in increasing demand for skilled labor which the voc ational training 
program provides. 

At this session we will be called upon to appropriate funds for the 
so-called point 4 program, whereby we provide assistance similar to 
that under the George-Barden Act, to people in foreign countries. 
It is my contention that our primary responsibility is to the people 
f the United States; and their interests and welfare should not be 
subordinated to the interests of a foreign people. In view of this, I 
lo not believe that this program should be reduced in favor of a similar 

rogram overseas in order to balance the budget. If heavy reduc- 
tions are necessary to ac ‘hieve a balanced budget , it seems to me that 
programs directly beneficial to our people, suc +h as the administration 
of the George-Barden Act, should be given priority. 

a of us are anxious to reduce Federal expenditures, and we recog- 

, also, the difficult task with which your committee is faced in seek- 
ng to eliminate waste without impairing essential services. I am 
sure your committee will give due consideration to the importance of 
vod ational training, and that you would not endanger a program 

hich enables our citizens to attain a higher degree of efficiency in 
their occupations, resulting in a higher standard of living for all. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. W iis ams. 
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VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Bussey. The next Member we will hear is Congressman Moss 
of California. Please proceed, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. I do not wish to oppose any legitimate efforts directed 
toward economy in Government. I feel, however, the economies 
should be accomplished without summarily reducing a program 
which has long been regarded as worth while in every sense of the 
word. 

The vocational-education programs in the Nation’s schools have 
been operated with Federal financial assistance for more than 35 
years, and there has seldom been a time during that period when vo 
cational education was more sorely needed. If the present moves 
toward peace result in that much-hoped-for goal, special emphasis on 
vocational education will be needed for conversion of the Nation’s 
labor force from defense to peacetime industries. If the peace moves 
are unsuccessful, there will be an even greater demand for vocational 
training of a larger labor force for defense-production jobs. 

Announced plans for a 25-percent reduction in the amount avail- 
able for Federal aid to vocational education means about $2 million 
less for agricultural education in our high schools; $1,500,000 less for 
homemaking education, and $1,500,000 less for industrial education. 
A 25-percent cut would mean $200,000 less for these programs in Cali- 
fornia schools. 

Although the California State Legislature still is in session, it is 
too late as a practical matter for that legislative body to consider funds 
to take up the slack which would be « aused by the Federal reduction. 
Local school districts in California cannot possibly contribute the 
money, for the rapidly maa school population already has 
stretec hed local resources to the maximum. 

This means a cut in Federal funds for vocational education will 
either water down the program to the point of uselessness or, in many 
school districts in California, end the important and valuable voca- 
tional education. 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Moss. 
VocaTIONAL EpucATION 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN L. PILCHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Bussey. Congressman Pilcher, I believe you have a statement 
you would like to make at this time. 

Mr. Pivcuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. This 
is the first time I have appeared before a congressional committee 
since becoming a Member of the National Congress. I come before 
you to make a brief statement regarding a matter of tremendous in- 
portance to the security and well-being of the people of this Nation. 





For a number of years I served as a member of the boards of edu 
cation of my county and my community. During those years I had 
opportunity to observe the work of vocational teac hers. I know from 
actual observation the value of their work. They are rendering a very 
essential service that should be continued and expanded. 

In my district much progress has been made in developing voca 
tional programs, but there are still a large number of schools that 
have no programs of vocational educ rs and many others with only 
partial or inadequate programs. AG 

The future of any community, state, or nation is dependent on the 

productive capacity of its people. No community or nation can main 
ts in a satisfactory standard of living unless its people are capable 
of producing effic iently. The security of a nation is dependent in 
a large measure on the skill, knowledge, and productive capacity of its 
pe ople. Efficient producers don’t just happen. They must be trained. 
Vocational education is the most effective tool we have yet developed 
to prepare youth for useful and productive work. Through this 
program young people are being taught to work and to be proud of 
the work in which they are engaged, whether it be with their hands or 
headsor both. The thing that has made America great is the fact that 
the masses of our people have not been too proud to do any honorable 
work. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau of the Budget has proposed 
a drastic cut in the appropriation for vocational education. I want 
economy in Government. I want to see the budget balanced, but I 
shall never support a so-called economy measure which proposes to 
cripple, weaken, and eventually destroy the vocational-training op- 
portunities of our youth. This would not be economy. It would be 
a waste, a waste of the potentialities of our human resources. 

The people of my State are proud of the part that Georgians have 
played in making Federal funds available for vocational education. 
There has never been a single vocational bill passed by the National 
Congress that does not bear the name of at least one Georgian ‘The 
Smith-Hughes Act, passed in 1917, was introduced and ch: me 
in the Senate by the late Honorable Hoke Smith of Georgia, and i 
the House by the late Honorable Dudley M. Hughes of Georgi: a. The 
George-Reed Act of 1929 was authored by Senator Walter ¥ George 
of Georgia and Congressman Daniel A. Reed of New York. The 
Vocational Educ a5 Act of 1936 bears the name of two Georgians: 
Senator Walter F. George and ex-Congressman Braswell Dean. 

Not so long ago, Senator George, in reply to a question from a 
reporter, state 2d that he thought his ; greatest contribution to the Nation 
during his long and brilliant career as a Senator was the work he had 
done through ‘the years to champion legislation and to promote the 
development of vocational education. 

Vocational education has meant much to my State, as it has to other 
States throughout the Nation. It would be a catastrophe for this 
Congress to do anything to weaken our Nation’s program of vocational 
education. 

I have talked this matter over with some of our national leaders in 
the field of education and they tell me—and I have every reason to 
believe they are correct—that a cut of 25 percent in the vocational 
appropriation would so demoralize the workers in this program that it 
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might be the beginning of the end for a program that has proven itself, 
a program that is vital to the welfare of our Nation, whether at peace 
or at war. 

I therefore plead with you not to recommend a cut in the appropria- 
tion for vocational education. In fact, I think it would an act of 
wisdom to increase the appropriation to the maximum authorization 
of $29,300,000. This would, indeed, be an investment in our Nation’s 
future security and welfare. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Pilcher, for your statement. 


VocaTIONAL EpUcATION 
WITNESS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Bussey. We will be glad to hear next from Congressman 
Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnawan, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
appreciate this opportunity to further present to you the urgent need 
for continuation of Federal support for vocational education at the 
present levels. 

My own State, Missouri, is now going through a reorganizatio 
period in which many smaller school districts are being organized 
into larger, and thus more effective, administrative units. These 
larger units are expected to and should provide for much-needed voca 
tional training programs. They are thus expanding the demand for 
vocational training. This is as it should be, since Missouri schools are 
still far short in furnishing the vocational training needed in relation 
to our labor force. 

So far as our needs in Missouri are concerned, the Federal contri 
bution to vocational education should be increased. Certainly there 
should not be a 25-percent decrease as now proposed by your com 
mittee. I sincerely urge you gentlemen to restore the appropriation 
for this item back to $18, 673,261, the figure for last year, and the figure 
in the original budget for this year. 

Reductions in the budget will not turn out to be savings if the 
reductions are made at the expense of the vocational training of the 
youth of our land. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Carnahan. 


VocaTIONAL EpUcATION 


WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Bussey. We are glad to have with us Mr. Dawson of Utah, who 
will also make a statement for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank members of the com- 
mittee for this opportunity of appearing and presenting my views and 
those of a number of educators in Utah on the need for continued 
appropriations at the Federal level for vocational education. 
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This is a program that has expanded rapidly in my State. Utah, 
during the past 15 years, has become increasingly industrialized. 
War, now defense, installations, a steel industry, cooper refineries, and 
oil refineries have sprung up virtually overnight. 

The Government, vitally needing skilled 1: abor to staff war installa- 
tions, launched a full-scale, federally financed war vocational training 
program. The vocational training program continued after the war 
and its graduates are absorbed to a great degree in the service and 
supply bases the Department of Defense maintains in Utah. 

Vocational classes are well attended. They train our citizens who 
don’t choose to follow the professions or an academic or business 
career to become skilled workmen. 

The economy minded ask: Why doesn’t the State furnish this type 
of training? The answer is that the State does. Two vocational 
schools have been set up since the war’s end. But because the State 
has tried to take up the burden of vocational education, does not mean 
that Federal funds should be cut off at this time. We are all familiar 
with the impact of Federal taxes upon the budgets of our people at 
home. School officials in my State recognize the needs of our school 
system. Our people, I am sure, would ‘much rather turn over their 
education dollar to the school leaders in Utah and have it spent by them 
in Utah for the training of their children. Had they been given a 
choice, they would have preferred to pay the cost of vocational educa- 
tion on a local level. 

The difficulty we find ourselves in is that they were given no choice. 
High wartime taxes and almost equally high postwar taxes took every 
spare tax dollar the people had—and some that they didn’t have. 
Consequently, our local school officials had to approach the Federal 
Government for aid. 

realize that we are committed back here to cutting Federal expend- 
itures. I am convinced, as I believe the majority of the committee is 
convineed, that the vocational education program would be more 
efficiently run if the local officials exercised the taxing and appropriat- 
ing power for this purpose. But until we can return this taxing power, 
until we can relieve the burden of Federal taxation from the shoulders 
of the parents at home, we must continue to assist their children 
through Federal grants. I feel that during the period of transition— 
which I fervently hope won’t be long—the committee can see fit to con- 
tinue the appropriation of Federal vocational education funds. Past 
high-taxing Congresses and high-spending administrations have taken 
away the ability “of local officials to do it themselves. Until we give 
_ ‘m back this ability, it is a duty to continue to share the burden using 
Federal funds that we have taxed away from them for this purpose. 


Mr. Bussey. We appreciate your giving the committee the benefit of 
your views, Mr. Dawson. 


VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 
WITNESS ° 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will be glad to hear any remarks you 
may wish to make, Mr. oe 

Mr. Bennerr. Gentlemen: I deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
appear in behalf of adequate appropriations for trades and industrial 
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education in the vocational educational funds appropriated by ¢| 
United States Government. 

It is my belief that this educational program has been of tremendous 
assistance to States in the carrying out of adequate vocational - 
grams of education and has helped the United States Government, 
substantially, in encouraging and providing adequately trained ok 
sonnel in the various crafts and vocations which are of benefit and 
essentially necessary in the defense of our country from the standpoint 
of defense production and its associated industries. I believe that 
it is a very real part of the defense of our country to have adequatel) 
trained persons in the various crafts and manual arts and that this 
program of the Federal Government in providing financial assistance 
to States in this field is of tremendous value to our defense. 

The State of Florida expended well over $2 million on trade and 
industrial and distributive education last year; and the total Federal 
funds for this purpose amounted to $163,194.76, according to the in 
formation given to me by the State Department of Education of 
Florida. Concerning this program I have received the following com 
ment by Mr. H. F. Hinton, State supervisor of trade and industria 
education : 

* * * The Federal money renders a much needed service by providing fo: 
the promotional activities in recruiting classes among statewide organizations 
The State coordinators of the various special areas of training are subsidized 
from Federal funds. The classes they promote are financed from State funds 
This promotional aspect is in accord with the original purpose of the Federal] 
funds; i. e., discovering needs, arousing interest, improving instruction and 
coordinating the efforts of those in similar activities on a statewide basis. If 
the Federal funds were reduced or removed it would be a serious setback to 
the services now being rendered in Florida. 

I understand from Mr. Hinton that there were in 1952 a total of 
7,727 individuals enrolled in day trade training in Florida; 6,240 
persons in part-time general trade education; 688, in special fire 
service training; and 1,364, in law-enforcement officer training. I also 
understand that 4,725 persons were given driver training in this period 
and 1,243, were given training in connection with electric cooperatives, 
while 279 were given special training to become practical nurses; and 
365 received training in railroad activities. I further understand that 
instruction for indentured apprentices involved 3,081 apprentices 
during last year; and that the diversified cooperative training pro 
gram establishments involved 1,700 students in the year. It ca 
readily be seen from all of the above that the impact of this program is 
very great in the State of Florida. I would iike to quote further from 
Mr. Hinton as to the distributive education program as follows: 

* * * All courses dealing with the improvement of persons employed in the 
field of selling foods or services are classified in this category. Last year some 
5,902 persons were enrolled in courses falling in this classification conducted by 
our vocational schools. 

* * * as a group, they are not too interested in seeking training. Yet the 
need for better trained salespersons is just as great as though they were 
clamoring for it themselves * * *. Federal aid has been very helpful in keeping 
alive this effort * * *. Three Years ago the appropriation of George Barden 
funds for this training was approximately $1,800,000. Two years ago this was 
cut in half to $900,000. Last year it was cut in half again, making only $450,000 
available for all States for this service during the current year, or about $8,650 
per State. Yet even this small amount is a stimulus to States to keep this pro 


gram alive and provides some national direction to fix standards and set patterns 
instead of having 48 entirely different and independent programs. 





Whatever may be the decision of this committee as to funds for 
distributive education, it does seem to me to be clear that every effort 
should be made to keep vocational and trade education growing in a 
wholesome and hearty manner, and if there are sufficient funds, I 
believe that distributive education should also be continued. In any 
event I will deeply appreciate the careful consideration of the com- 
mittee as to the importance of these programs and providing funds 
for them. I deeply appreciate the kindness of the committee in 
allowing me to appear. 

Mr. Bussey. And I assure you the committee appreciates your 
appearing before us today. 


VocaTIONAL EpucatTion 
WITNESS 


HON. W. M. ABBITT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Bussey. I believe that you have a statement you would like to 
make on this subject, Mr. Abbitt. We will be glad to hear it at this 
time. 

Mr. Asprrr. Yes, Mr. Chairman I have. 

Production has made America great, because we can have only as 
much as we produce. History proves that those countries that have 
progressed and prospered are those that have trained their people to 
use their hands as well as their heads. Vocational education, while 
primarily devoted to teaching the know-how of making a living, is 
also concerned with intellectual and social improvements. 

President Eisenhower said in a statement during his campaign: 

The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw ma 
terials. Our magnificent system of vocational education is constantly develop- 
ng increased understanding of raw materials and is helping to develop the 
skilled hands and the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials into 
useful wealth. One thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for 
genuine understanding and cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and local 
agencies. Here, the Federal Government is a helpful partner, not an officious 
boss. That is how it should be. 

In this statement the President has expressed a keen interest in and 
a wonderful understanding of the values of vocational education. 

In my State of Virginia, we are spending during fiscal 1953 $3.65 
of State funds for every $1 of Federal funds. The State’s expendi- 
ture this year is $2,351,574 to the Federal Government’s $643,426 for 
vocational education in Virginia. In addition, the localities in our 
State put up approximately $1 million on instructional costs plus the 
cost of facilities and their operation for vocational education classes. 

Admittedly, public education is a State function; but it is not to 
the advantage of the Nation to leave the financing of a program, the 
outeomes of which affect the Nation’s production and economy, en- 
tirely up to the States. In this day people move around. Millions of 
them work in areas other than those in which they attended school 
and received their training. The Federal Government, then, must 
assume some responsibility for financing vocational education in the 
States if it is to discharge its responsibility to all the people. The 
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Congress during the past 36 years has recognized this obligation of 
the Federal Government. It is expressed in the preamble of the 
original Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and subsequent acts, as follows: 


To provide for the promotion of vocational education; to provide for coopera 
tion with the States in the promotion of such education; the preparation of 
teachers of vocational subjects, and to appropriate money and regulate its ex 
penditure.” 

The restrictions on the use of Federal funds serve to maintain stand 
ards, nationwide, at high levels and equalize opportunity for all per 
sons. 

It does not seem fair to our people m the United States for the Fed- 
eral Government to spend nearly twice as much for foreign programs 
of education as it spends for all vocational education activities in the 
United States. For example, in fiscal 1952 the United States brought 
13,476 persons from other countries to study in America, and 3.252 
Americans went abroad to aid in programs of vocational education 
and technical instruction. Thus a total of 16,728 persons were in- 
volved in a far-flung educational program under the State Depart 
ment, International Education Exchange, Technical Assistance and 
_ tual Security agencies, at a cost of $49,807,417. In the same year 

ie Federal Government provided a total of $26,408,000 for all voca- 
tional education in the United States for the training of approximate 
ly 3,400,000 boys, giris, and adults in our public schools. While these 
foreign aid educational programs are advantageous to the countries 
we are assisting, and may in the long run be of real value to our own 
country, it does not seem altogether proper that we should constant] 
increase spending abroad while reducing Federal aid for vocational 
education in our own country. 

The need for further development and expansion of vocational edu 
cation justifies the appropriation of the entire $29,300,000 authorized 
in the George-Barden Act. 

The United States is the “breadbasket” of the world. For 35 years, 
since the inception of agricultural education in the public schools was 
made possible by the Smith-Hughes Act, farm people, business and 
industry, have increasingly recognized this training in the secondary 
schools as a most effective means of increasing efficiency of farm pro 
duction. The training offered farm boys and adults through the voca 
tional agriculture program equals or surpasses in its educé ational value 
anything the Federal Government has ever sponsored for farm people. 
As you know, farm boys study the modern practices of farming just a: 
any other high school subject, the classroom work being based upon 
the individual student’s home farm situation. 

In addition, young and adult farmers receive organized instruction 
to help them solve their farm production and management problems. 
I have observed this program first hand in my own town and through- 
out my district and State and I am proud to have had a part in the con- 
tribution it is making to farm persons. Its primary aim is to train, 
in organized groups, “present and prospective farmers for proficiency 
in farming. It develops agricultural leadership, cooperation, citizen- 
ship and patriotism. The states have never been able to meet the needs 
for this training. To deny additional Federal aid to agricultural edu 
cation is to deny support to those persons who are the very backbone of 
our nation and to deny aid to the very essence of our livelihood and 
national welfare. 





It is my fervent hope and request that the committee at least restore 
the cuts made during the past 2 years in Federal funds for the distribu- 
tive education phase of vocational education. This field of vocational 
education in the public schools is far too important to too many boys 
and girls to be neglected any longer. 

Our American businesses employ 14,500,000 workers to distribute 
$270 billion of national products to meet the daily needs of our people. 
Population research has shown a marked and rapid shift in the labor 
force to distributive occupations. As an indication of the need for 
further development and expansion of vocational education in distrib- 
utive occupations, more than 2 of every 5 high-school students enter 
employment in the field of distribution. 

For fiscal 1949, $1,794,498.69 in Federal funds were appropriated 
for distributive education. For the fiscal year 1953, Federal funds 
were reduced to $450,000. The elimination of approximately 75 per 
cent of Federal funds formerly used for assisting in the development 
of distributive education in the secondary schools has resulted in the 

slowing down of an educational program that should have been 
speeded up to provide training for the increasing number of young 
people entering the field of distribution. In 19! 50, 354,670 students 
were enrolled in distributive education classes. Asa result of reduced 
Federal funds, 129,686 fewer students were enrolled in distributive 
education classes in 1952. This presents a strange paradox: on the 
one hand, there is a growing demand and interest in the many job op- 
portunities in the distribution field and, on the other hand, young peo- 
ple are being denied the opportunity for training to prepare for a 
career in their chosen field. The high-school student who desires to 
nter the field of distribution should certainly be afforded the same 
ocational-training « pportunities as the one who selects farming or 
mployment in industry. To provide for vocational training in agri- 
culture and industry and not provide vocational training in distribu- 
tion is rank discrimination. 

The cooperative retail training program (distributive education 
on the high-school level) is a very pre actical work-training program 
whereby the student pursuing distributive education is e mployed by a 
local store where he receives his laboratory training. These young 
people earn considerably more for their part-time employment than 
the total expenditure for distributive education in many States. In 
Virginia in the year 1951-52, 1,014 boys and girls in the distributive- 
education classes earned $454,590, which is just about 3 times the 
amount of State and Federal funds spent for distributive education 
in our State. This can be multiplied by many States throughout the 
Nation. Distributive education does not cost; it pays. 

For dist ributive education in Virginia, Federal funds have been 
reduced from $32,684 in fiscal year 1950 to $8,654 in fiscal 1952. Dur- 
ing the same period, State and local funds increased from $161,000 to 
$995, 000, a decrease of approximately 75 percent in Federal funds but 
an increase of approximately 40 percent in State and local funds. 

Below are several of many statements of students who have had the 
benefit of distributive education in high schools in Virginia. [ Read- 
ing :| 


Distributive education helped me in many ways in being promoted to my 
present job. It helped in getting along with people; it gave me the background 
of knowledge of operating a store and of the merchandise. As a result of my 
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record in selling, I was transferred to a branch store and promoted to a junior 
executive position, receiving salary raises during this time.—GENE Lucas 
Petersburg High School. 

I am at present manager of a small children’s specialty store where I was 
placed as a distributive-education student while attending high school. Instr 
tion I received in class gave me considerable aid in gaining a better knowledg: 
of retail selling and, as a result, I was promoted to my present position.—B 
JEAN CHERRY, Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth, \ 

If it had not been for the distributive-education program, I would have had ¢t 
drop out of school because of lack of finances. Now I have been promoted t, 
the position of assistant buyer in the store in which I was placed as a senior jy 
high school, and I attribute my progress entirely to the splendid training | 
received in the DE classroom.—Nancy Betton, Norfolk, Va. 

Records show that distributive education in the public schools is a 
program that is entwined in the roots of American economy and 
social secur ity. To boys and girls it offers training for good jobs. To 
the small business it offers professional routes to success and operatio! 
To the American people it offers improved service in the attainment 
of essentials for everyday life. 

I am extremely proud of the vocational programs in the publi: 
schools of the N ne and particularly in Virginia, but it is not fai 
to discriminate against those young people who wish to receive voca 
tional training in the wide field of distribution by reducing the smal! 
amount of Federal funds authorized by the George- Barden Act. | 
urge equity for those thousands of young people who desire and need 
training in distributive education. Equity for these boys and gir! 

can be obtained only by the restoration of funds for distr ibutive ince. a 
tion so that the Federal Government will carry its share of the re 
sponsibility for the future development and expansion of vocationa 
education in distributive education. 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you for your contribution, Mr. Abbitt. 


VOCATIONAL EpucaTIon 
WITNESS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Bussey. Mrs. St. George, the committee will indeed be happy 
to hear any comments you may wish to make regarding this program. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity yo 
are giving me to state the case for Federal aid for vocational education 
in my distric t, the 28th of New York State. 

In making a plea that funds for this pur pose should not be curtailed, 
I should like to quote the following information which I received from 
the State of New York Education Department: 

In Agriculture: There are 490 pupils enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture in 19 high schools of my district. For the year 1951-52 these 
schools received reimbursement from Federal funds, on account of 
agriculture taught in these schools, of $14,61L71. There are also at 
least 9 schools in my district where vocational agriculture should be 
taught. 

Industrial education : In industrial education, including apprentice 
related, occupational extension, and industrial classes for adults, there 
are 26 schools serving an enrollment of 2,146 persons. For the 1951-52 
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year schools in my district received Federal funds for industrial edu- 
cation to the extent of $10,242.11. 

The industrial-education division of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education reports that if Federal funds were available classes 
ould be organized as follows: 

Apprentice training: 29 classes serving 325 persons. 
Occupational extension: 49 classes serving 630 persons. 
Preemployment vocational: 13 classes serving 222 persons. 

Home economics: Thirty-seven schools in my district are offering 
programs in homemaking education. For the year 1951-52, 8 schools 

eceived Federal funds for summer programs in homemaking educa- 
tion, 18 schools for vocational programs in homemaking education, 
nd 11 schools received Federal aid for adult programs in homemaking 
education. Federal funds used in schools in my district for the 
951-52 year for homemaking education were $6,529.72. 

To summarize, 82 schools are presently able to offer vocational 
training at an expense to the Federal Government of only $31,383.54. 
In the agricuiture and industrial programs alone there are 2,636 people 
whose technical training and future earning capacity are greatly 
enhanced, at a cost to the Federal Government of less than $25,000. 

I respectfully call the subcommittee’s attention to the very valuable 
work which is being done through the vocational-education program. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mrs. St. George. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


WITNESS 


HON. CARL ALBERT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Bussey. Congressman Albert, we are glad to welcome you back 
to this committee again this year. 

Mr. Atpert. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before your committee in behalf of additional funds for the vocational 
education program. I have gone into this matter in some detail with 
respect to my own congressional district and would like to present the 
data pertinent to it for the consideration of your committee. I think 
the situation in my district is typical of Oklahoma and probably of the 
entire country. 

In the Third Congressional District of Oklahoma there are 116 pro- 
grams of vocational education now being offered in 57 towns and com- 
munities. A total of 6,524 all-day students and 16,360 adults are 
reached in the four branches of vocational education—home economics, 
vocational agriculture, trades and industrial education, and distribu- 
tiveeducation. To teach and train these students, there are 134 trained 
vocational teachers employed. 

A survey of the various divisions of vocational education in the 
Third District shows that 45 new requests have been submitted to the 
department heads. Of these 45 new requests, 13 of them come from 
schools that do not have vocational education programs in operation. 
Durant is the only town which has all four of the programs in opera- 
tion in the public school system. 

The trades and industrial education program in the 13 counties 
that comprise the Third Congressional District has 32 day school 
classes operating, with 21 teachers and a student enrollment of 404. 
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In addition, there are 6 adult classes operating in 6 communities with 
an enrollment of 123. There have been requests for eight new day 
school classes in Atoka, Caddo, Cameron, Durant, Indianola, Mc 
Alester, and Valliant. 

The distributive education program operates in only one com- 
munity, Durant. Durant has two programs with an enrollment of 
68 adults. Requests have come from Hugo, Poteau, Sulphur, McA| 
ester, and Antlers for new programs. Poteau and McAlester have 
requested two programs. 

There are 3,410 all-day students and 14,189 adults being trained 
in the home economics program. There are programs in 43 high 
schools with 52 teachers. New departments have been requested 
at Leon, Bennington, Blue, Calera, Haileyville, Rattan, Tuskahoma, 
Fort Towson, Buffalo Valley, Bokoshe, Howe, Monroe, Battiest, and 
Eagletown. } 

It is important to note here the work of the Future Homemakers 
of America and the New Homemakers of America (Negro). There 
ire now 1,991 FHA and NHA members in the Third District. Their 
motto, “Looking Toward New Horizons,” clearly states the work they 
are doing. 

Young girls begin early in the FHA to learn the fundamentals o! 
homemaking and family life. They are taught the value of good 
leadership in the school and community in which they live. We have 
only to point to the fine record which they have made to see the im- 
portance of such organizations in our schools. 

There are 59 vocational agriculture departments with 60 teachers, 
and a total student enrollment of 2,710. In addition, there are 59 
adult classes with an enrollment of 1,980. New departments have 
been requested at Atoka, Smithville, Hartshorne, Pittsburg, and 
Savanna. 

The Future Farmers of America is the organization of, by and 
for farm boys, ages 14 to 21, who are studying vocational agricul 
ture in our public high schools. The primary aim of the Futur 
Farmers of America movement is to develop agriculture leadership, 
cooperation, and citizenship among its members. 

In the wa District, there are 2,308 FFA members in 51 chaj 
ters. In 1950-51, these boys he ud an annual income of $715,483.29, o1 
an average income per boy of $310.10. 

I would now like to call your attention to the fine work being done 
in vocational agriculture in a colored school in my district. T hav 
reference to the Hugo Negro School. 

The Department of Vocational Agriculture at Hugo was established 
in 1933, when William Marshall was employed as teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture. During these 20 years, the record shows that 34 
of the boys who took vocational agriculture are established in farm 
ing in the Hugo community, and many others are in related agricul- 
tural occupations. 

The story of Samuel Pratt is typical of this group. Pratt has been 
out of high school for 15 years. He owns 120 acres of land. Thirty 
acres of this land is in pecans. He has 66 grafted pecan trees. He 
invested his assets as follows: Livestock and equipment, $4,000; 30 
acres of pecans, $3,000; 90 acres of other land, $2,250 ; or a total of 
$9,250. His liabilities are very small. He served 3 years in the 
Army. He loves the farm and likes to see things grow. 
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There have been many other creditable achievements of a broader 
nature in the community during these 20 years. 

A considerable amount of work has been done to improve the native 
pecans. Nearly 6,000 trees have been grafted on more than 40 farms. 
It is estimated that a 6-year old matured, papershell pecan tree will 
add $20 per acre to the value of the land. 

A program to produce cucumbers, purple hull peas, tomatoes and 
Irish potatoes was developed by the chamber of commerce, as a re- 
sult of an industrial survey made by Oklahoma A. & M. College. To 
handle this development, a pickling plant was established in the area. 
Marshall led the Negro farmers to join the move. At present, 150 
fi . mers in the Gay area alone are producing cucumbers. 

.. W. Fleming, of the Gay area, is the manager of the cucumber 
shed He is one of the local ‘Negro boys who was born and reared in 
the community. He states that they have 250 acres of cucumbers 
under contract. The average marketing run is 600 to 1,000 bushels 
per day, 3 days per week, during the 6 weeks of marketing season be- 
ginning June 15. Negro farmers produce approximately 200 of the 
250 acres grown in the Gay area. They could market much more 
than they now grow, said Fleming. The main problems are proper 
fertilizing and proper timing in planting. 

B. Crinsaw had 2 acres last year. It was dry and he didn’t work 
the patch properly, but made more than $200. He plans to plant 3 
acres this year. 

Mrs. Lewis Freeman states that her husband had one-half acre last 
year and made $500. It is quick money, she said. They use it to pay 
debts in the summer so that money will be clear in the fall. 

sen Franklin states that he had 2 acres of cucumbers last year and 
inade $800. Thinks it isa good program. It brings in early money and 
comes in the middle of the year. It keeps him from borrowi ing money 
in the summer. He started with the program and has been in it for 
6 years. 

The most striking results of the vocational agriculture program are 
the achievements in dairying. It is a case where a group of Negro 
cotton farmers are being converted to di airying. A communitywide 
survey was conducted in ‘the vear 1949-50. The chamber of commerce 
promoted the move. It was determined from the facts assembled that 
Negro farmers in the area could realize as much as $60,000 a year from 
dairying, if they could be sufficiently stimulated to make a try. Mar- 
shall began to work on this possibility. Information was made avail- 
able from the State Department of Agriculture and representatives 
from a not too long established milk processing company who came to 
explain production and marketing operations. There was no milk 
route in the Negro area. Marshall organized one which he later found 
had many ups and downs and tested his ability to lead a group of 
Negro cotton farmers from cotton to dairying, but all the difficulties 
are being met and overcome. 

The first load, 400 pounds of milk, was collected from 7 Negro 
farmers on the newly established route, on April 1, 1950. At the end 
of 15 days, the total returns from the group was $140. Trouble began. 
Not enough milk was being produced to pay the man who hs suled it. 
Too few cows were being milked. The production per cow was low 

and the feeding program was poor. For the most part, the breeding 
of the animals was more of beef than dairy. Problems of sanitation 
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involving cooling the milk, cleaning milking utensils and sanitary milk- 
ing presented difficulties. Quality milk presented another problem, 
The butterfat content of the milk was low and, therefore, brought low 
prices. The lack of suitable roughage and pasture created a situation 
of summer dairies only. The effort to educate was doubled, the numbe: 
of evening classes was increased and the number of visits was doubled, 
They had to produce enough milk to keep the milk route. It required 
1,300 pounds per day as a minimum to retain the route. The cost for 
hauling this amount or more was 45 cents per hundred pounds. Below 
this amount the cost was 20 cents per hundred pounds more. More 
farmers had to be encouraged in dairying; better feeding had to be 
practiced. 

The break came. One man bought a Holstein bull. This bull has 
sired 52 calves, 35 females and 17 males. 

One NFA boy, Charles Fleming, served as cow “caretaker” for fam 
ilies who were not marketing milk and went west to pick cotton; he 
increased his earnings by $400 during the harvest season. This 
changed the father’s thinking on dairying. To further sell the idea, 
Marshall established a small herd of his own and used the results to 
demonstrate what could be done. 

They have come a long way since 1949-50. During the summer of 
1952, 32 farmers in Gay, Upper and Lower Bluff, Goodland, and 
Grant areas marketed 2,000 pounds of milk daily, or 30,000 pounds 
per month. The payment for the first 15 days of July, to this group, 
was $1,200, or $2,400 for the month. At the same time, 18 other farm 
ers in 3 other areas had begun to market milk. It is figured that the 
50 producers realized $40,000 of the $60,000 estimated as a possibility 
for 1952. The program has just begun to move. The feeding and 
breeding program has improved. In this area, where silage is un 
known, 22 farmers are building or planning to build trench silos. 
Financial arrangements have been made to purchase machinery and 
equipment to produce silage. The county commissioners are helping 
by using their equipment to dig the pits at $25 each. The number of 
purebred registered dairy animals is increasing. Fifty dairy calves 
have been purchased by this group from W isconsin and California, 
and many high-producing animals have been bought from dairymen 
in other areas 

Individual statements on the program are as follows: 

Littlejohn operates the Gay milk route. He is milking 5 cows now, 
and he has 3 others. He has 20 producers on his route at present. His 
opinion is that the dairy program beats anything farmers can do. He 
has been selling milk for nearly 3 years, and he has been handling the 
route for 14 months. 

B. Crinsaw has 5 cows. He is milking 4 of them now. He expects 
to increase his number of cows and the amount of milk. He also plans 
to construct a trench silo. 

Mrs. Lewis Freeman and her husband are milking nine cows. They 
started with six cows year before last. They. were just cows. They 
bought five Jersey cows and a registered bull. They intend to stay in 
the program. It is quicker money. They don’t get as much in the 
winter as they do in the summer. Their check is $39 to $46 every 2 
weeks in the winter and $64 to $75 in the summer. She believes they 
*an make more money from dairying than from crop farming. They 
will dig a trench silo. 
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_ Ben Franklin is milking 5 cows, but will have 8 others milking soon ; 

e plans to get 20 gallons per day when the grass comes out. He 
ste ctarted with just a few cows. He tried to produc e milk without feed 
ing, and then tried with feed and found that it paid. He told of a 
trip by his group who went with Marshall to Durant to study about 
feeding silage. They became convinced. He plans to dig a trench 
silo. The program has done much good, he says. It brings in money 
“along.” He thinks the people will stay with it. It is better than 
otton, and the possibilities for success are more certain than crops. 
He calls it “sleep money.” He sleeps while he makes money. 

Mr. Chairman, again I want to thank your committee for this op- 
portunity to appear before you in behalf of this fine program. 1 
think the experiences in Hugo, Okla., demonstrate the need for ex- 
panding this program in every possible way. I will appreciate any 
consideration your committee may be able to give to this problem. 

Mr. Busney. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Albert. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
WITNESS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Bussey. Congressman Stringfellow, the committee will be glad 
tohear any comments you may w ish to make. 

Mr. Srrinerencow. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Ap- 
propriations C ommittee, I wish to thank you for the opportunity you 


have afforded me to appear before you today to e xpress my views on 
the appropriation bill to provide funds for continuation of the voca- 
tional educational program. 

My native State of Utah has during the past two decades experi. 
enced a transition from an economy dependent primarily upon agri- 
cultural pursuits to a dynamic growing industrial area. Utah is rich 
inmineral deposits and ‘has great promise of one day bec ‘coming a Pitts- 
burgh or Detroit-in the Western United States. Our future economic 
growth of course will depend not alone on our natural resources but 
also upon our ability to furnish skilled manpower and labor to de 
velop this rich potential. 

Our State universities and schools are doing everything possible to 
help provide facilities and courses of instruction for vocational edu- 
tion in order to insure sufficient skilled labor to staff our present in- 
dustries and to provide for continuation of industrial expansion. Op- 
parcreree in the technical and skilled occupations in the State of 

Utah have increased 229 percent since 1940, 

Of course, there is a limit to what programs and assistance our 
schools can provide, and this is determined largely by the availability 
of funds for vocational educational purposes. 

In an ever-changing world, new methods and procedures are con- 
stantly needed whether in industry, agriculture, commerce, or home 
economics. An adequate vocational education program can develop 
ways and means of seeking solutions to constantly arising problems 
and provide skilled informed labor to meet these needs as “they arise. 
The need for skilled labor is always present, and it is my opinion that 
better days ahead are predicated on better ways of doing things. Like- 
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wise, better ways rest firmly on the continuation of a sound vocational 
education program. 
In Utah during 1951-52, vocational-education classes were attended 
by ’ 32,416 persons—19,955 adults a 12.461 youths. Approximately 
5.000 of the trainees were male, 17,000 female. Vocational-edues 
tion classes for our young people are taught in 57 high schools. two 
area vocational schools, and three junior colleges. Some adult voca. 
tional classes are taught in every part of the State either by resident 
or itinerant instructions. 
Enrollments by division are as follows: 
Agriculture 
Distributive education 
Home economics 
Trade and industries 


Total 


The continuation of an effective vocational-education program r 
Utah is based to a large extent upon the receipt of Federal funds an 
professional help from the Office of Education. The State governme: 
and local school districts of course are willing and are shari Ing a great 
deal of the burden of the cost of this program. For instance, last 
year the total expenditure in Utah for vocational-education was $1,- 
149,641.33; and, of this amount, $978,386.45 was contributed by the 
State government and local school districts, and the balance $17). 
254.88 was from Federal funds. 

Inasmuch as a great number of the persons receiving vocational- 
education assistance are employed by Government agencies and mili 
tary installations in the State of Utah, it would seem only fair and 
just that the Federal Government should bear part of the costs of 
this program. To illustrate this point, we have in Utah a total labor 
force of approximately 254,000, and of this number approximately 
34,000 or 13.4 percent are employees of the Federal Government. The 
commanders of military installations in the State of Utah have in- 
formed the heads of our educational institutions that they have been 
able to meet their objectives and obtain needed skilled labor only 
through the work and effort of our vocational-education program. 

Under this program we have been turning out skilled mechanics, 
sheet-metal workers, and other technicians by the thousands. Weber 
College in Ogden, Utah, alone trained over 12,000 mechanics during the 
last war when no skilled mechanics were available in the State, and 
there were no other facilities to train them. Our other junior colleges 
and vocattional schools have made similar contributions by providing 
semiskilled mechanics and technical workers. 

We have in the immediate vicinity of Ogden, Utah, which is my 
hometown, four large military installations: Hill Air Force Base. 
Clearfield Naval Supply Depot, Ogden Arsenal, and the Utah Gen- 
eral Depot. The total Federal employment at these installations 
has averaged over the last 10 years in the neighborhood of 25,000 em- 
ployees. Inasmuch as the missions and activities of these bases are 
concerned largely with mechanical overhaul and maintenance of mili- 
tary vehicles, special-purpose equipment, aircraft, etc., the majority of 
the employees are either mechanics or technical workers. Naturally, 
it is advantageous and economical to the Government to have many 
of these employees trained through vocational-education programs 
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offered at local schools. In fact, about the only reliable source of re- 
cruitment available to these military installations is from graduates 
of these vocational courses. 

Naturally, gentlemen, I am aware of the efforts of this committee to 
eae Federal expenditures in order that we can balance the budget 

uring this session of Congress, and you have my full sympathy and 

up port in these measures. My purpose in appearing today is to urge 
ou to carefully examine the need for the continuation of an effective 
nd realistic vocational-education program which brings opportunity 
to many of our youths to obtain skills and trades, where these young 
people have neither the opportunity, finances nor in many cases the 
ptitude for a college education. 

The continuation of this program is vital to both our natitonal de 
fense as well as to the growth and expansion of our industries and our 
technical skills and trades. I urge you that if any reduction in a 
are made that the cuts be gradual and that economies be affected i 
some of these programs where the need for skilled and trained inboe 
is not so great, 

America’s greatness as 2 Nation has only been possible because of 
our vast reservoir of know how. Let us not shut off completely the 
flow of funds which has been so valuable in aiding and encouraging 
industrial expansion. The United States will remain a top world 
power only so long as we have an enlightened and free people, equipped 
and trained to do each job better, quicker and more efficiently than 
those who seek to destroy our American way of life. Let us not sell 
our birthright for a mess of pottage based on political expediency. 
By vocational training and educating our young Americans, we can 
preserve and maintain our industrial strength and continue to offer 
hope and faith for freedom-loving people everywhere. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Stringfellow, for your contribution to 
our hearings. 

VocationaL Epucation 


WITNESS 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Winstead, I believe you also would like to make 
a statement on this subject. Would you please proceed ? 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Mr, Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before your committee in support of er yriations for voca- 
tional education. It is my understanding that the Bureau of the 
Budget has recommended a 25 percent cut in appropriations under 
the George-Barden Act. This would mean a loss of approximately 
*125,000 for my State of Mississippi next year. I do not see how 
the local schools could absorb this loss. Since our State Legislature 
will not be in session until January 1953, I see no way to make up 
such a shortage from State and local level. I know that we are all 
nterested in a balanced budget; however, I do not feel that a few 
million dollars for such an effective program would be sound economy. 

My exferience in school work in Mississippi familiarizes me with 
the good work being done under the George-Barden Act. I urge your 
consideration to appropriate the full amount of $29,000,000 as au- 
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thorized by the George-Barden Act of 1946. This appears to be a 
small amount when compared to the good to be obtained through fhe 
vocational education program, which is the only program of its kind 
to reach practically every section of the country. 

Furthermore, it appears to me that it would be a serious mistake 
to reduce the appropriation for vocational education when it is a 
part of the public school program which contributes to the production 
and utilization of services so vital to our economy. 

Again, I urge your most serious consideration to appropriate the 
full amount authorized under the George-Barden Act. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you Mr. Winstead. 


VocaTIoNAL EpucaTion 
WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Bussey. Congressman Hill, the committee will be glad to hear 
any statement you may wish to make. 

Mr. Huw. Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said before this 
committee regarding the cut in vocational education funds, and | 
should like to add a brief statement. 

I do not believe we can afford to be a party to the gradual destruc 
tion of the vocational education program nationally. The Federal 
Government supplies approximately only $25,000,000 for vocational 
education (Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts). Since the 
population of the United States is now approximately 150,000,000, 
this represents an expenditure of about 17 cents per person for voca- 
tional education—less than the price of a package of cigarettes. 

The purpose of this training program is to educate workers so 
they will be useful in their lines of work, more efficient and capable 
of earning a better income for themselves. This training is also help- 
ing to fill a great need for trained workers—a need that has been felt 
for many years all over the nation. It is also used to improve workers 
who are already on the employment rolls. One of the great accom- 
plishments of vocational education is the rehabilitation “of vocation- 
ally handicapped citizens by reasons of physical or mental impair- 
ments. Many of whom, taken from tax-supported welfare rolls, soon, 
through taxable earinings, not only pay back what is expended upon 
them, but contribute toward the support of others. Seventeen cents 
is a very meager sum to supply the specific training services. It is not 
enough. 

With the million young men inducted into military service, together 
with those in college training, there remains only the older group, 
women and the physically handicapped to fill the ranks of labor. It 
is essential, therefore, that every available bit of manpower be pre- 
pared for work and be utilized to meet the civilian and military needs 
if our standards of living are to be maintained. 

The educational instructors in Colorado are doing a wonderful 
service in supplying vocational education training. I should like to 
attach a statement from the Colorado State Board for Vocational 
Education giving a summary of what Colorado is accomplishing 
in the four vocational services: 
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Mr. Bussey. We will be happy to insert that statement in the record 
at this point. 
(The statement follows :) 


GENERAL STATEMENTS COVERING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE PROPOSED 
REDUCTION IN FEDERAL FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


A report has reached Colorado that the George-Barden appropriation for 
vocational education may be cut by Congress this year, probably as much as 
25 percent. We are further informed that the Bureau of Apprenticeship, the 
Extension Service, and the land grant colleges have received increases or re- 
main unchanged. Since vocational education has the responsibility of providing 
specific training for apprenticeship and also for training in areas represented 
by the other two organizations, we feel strongly that the decrease in our own 
appropriation is an unjustified discrimination. 

Colorado believes in vocational education, not only because of the direct and 
obvious benefits to our own State but because this type of education is primarily 
a matter of national interest. And we believe that Federal aid for vocational 
education is justified, for indisputable reasons that affect all States: 

1. Because vocational education contributes to efficient use of the human 
and natural resources of the Nation. 

2. Because vocational education increases wealth of the nation through 

the teaching of skills, upon which production is dependent. 

3. Because 80 percent of high school students must enter employment 
rather than college and, therefore, need early training to meet their 
economic responsibilities. 

4. Because vocational courses are necessarily more expensive to estab- 
blish and maintain and schools with limited budgets need the en- 
couragement of Federal and State aid. 

Colorado has consistently expressed interest and belief in vocational educa 
tion in a most tangible way, during politically-changing administrations. Since 
1945, when the General Assembly appropriated $75,000 for vocational education 
and rehabilitation purposes for the year, a substantial increase in appropriations 
has been made every year, until in 1953 a total of $250,000 was granted, in spite 
of a strong trend toward strict economy in all publicly supported enterprises. 

A common misconception is that the Federal aid provided to schools through 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Vocational Acts is the chief or even entire 
support of the programs, and that the States and the local school districts do 
not assume a fair burden of the costs. The greater part of the cost, however, is 
met by the local schools—in Colorado 65 percent. Federal aid in Colorado for 
vocational education covers only 20 percent of the costs (which aid must be re- 
stricted to salaries and travel of vocational personnel) and State funds supply 
15 percent. This supplemental State and Federal assistance, however, does en- 
courage schools, especially in the smaller districts with severely limited budgets, 
to establish and develop vocational departments. With curtailed Federal funds, 
many vocational classes will have to be discontinued and it will be virtually im- 
possible to consider needed expansion requests now on file. 

Last year approximately 36,000 persons in Colorado were enrolled in voca- 
tional classes (high schools, junior college, adult) in the following distribution : 


Vocational agriculture_ : , iS ie be ad eee “OR OD 
Distributive occupations____~_- ” neeinien ace * OE ee 
Homemaking . ‘ _..... 17, 000 
Trade and industrial___._.____._~~- 11, 000 


Yet the total per capita cost of providing this type of education in Colorado 
was only 85 cents, of which 16 cents was provided by the Federal grant—less 
than the price of a package of cigarettes. 

Following are brief summaries of what Colorado is accomplishing in the four 
vocational services, based on figures given in our annual report to the United 
States Office of Education, as of June 30, 1952: 


Vocational agriculture 


Colorado maintained programs in vocational agriculture in 67 schools during 
1952-58. This represents approximately -60 percent of the communities where 
vocational agriculture should be operating. 





Requests are on file for assistance in establishing new programs in the follow. 
ing centers. Some of these requests can be approved by dropping certain pro- 
grams. Most of the following cannot be approved on the limited funds available: 


Akron Kersey Paonia 
Cope Kremmling Pritchett 
Craig La Junta Saguache 
Dolores Mosca Vineland 
Dove Creek New Castle Walsenburg 
Durango Ordway Walsh 
Flagler Otis 

Hooper Pagosa Springs 


A conservative estimate of the cost of a farm shop building and the necessary 
equipment to start an approved course is $60,000. The school district must 
assume this entire initial cost. Unless some State and Federal aid is availabl 
the small school can hardly risk the financial burden of initiating a progran 
State and Federal funds can be used only for reimbursement on the cost of salary 
and travel of the instructor, but even this amount of assistance over a period of 
years is sufficient incentive for a school to make a beginning. 

Immediate and practical benefit to the State’s agricultural production is a 
complished by the Future Farmers of America organization, sponsored by the 
State Board for Vocational Education and composed of vocational agriculture 
students. Last year these students earned on their required projects a total of 
more than $323,800. What these young farmers will do for agricultural produ 
tion in the State during adult life can hardly be estimated. But Federal aid is 
needed to supplement the local and State funds available if production is t 
keep pace With the sharply rising population curve, both in the State and th« 
Nation. 

Young farmers and adult farmers have requested vocational training in ever 
increasing numbers, This type of training is almost totally undeveloped in 
Colorado. Schools in the second- and third-class districts are prevented i: 
many cases because of old legal requirements from maintaining educationa] 
programs for adults. Vocational funds are the only source through which thes: 
classes can be operated. 

Distributive education (retail, wholesale, and service occupations) 

It is estimated that 15 percent of Colorado’s 1,500,000 population is engaged in 
an occupation related to the distribution of commodities. Through a combina 
tion of classroom instruction and supervised work experience, high-school stu- 
dents and adults are trained in cooperative programs for these occupations, thus 
serving the merchant, the wholesaler, the manufacturer, the employer, and th: 
consumer, as well as the student. Last year Colorado trained 7,119 for the 
distributive fields. 

Training programs, in cooperation with local business establishments and the 
local public schools, are maintained in the following communities: 


Arvada Grand Junction Fort Collins 
Montrose Greeley La Junta 
Denver Fruita 

Sterling Las Animas 


Demand for training is urgent in the following centers but lack of funds has 
prevented expansion : 


Canon City Colorado Springs Cortez 

Englewood Brighton Rocky Ford 
Loveland Delta Trinidad 

Boulder Fort Morgan Steamboat Springs 
Lamar Adams City Durango 
Longmont Lamar Rifle 

Alamosa Aurora 

Gunnison Pueblo 


As a “minimum” State, Colorado received $15,000 under the George-Barden 
Act for distributive education in 1952, which was reduced to $8,600 for the 
current year; yet even this small assistance encourages the continuation of 
programs that could be managed in schools with overburdened budgets. 

There were 185 students employed in cooperative programs, working approxi- 
mately half time and attending classes half time, who earned a total of $88,659 
last year. 
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Community support for distributive training is strong in Colorado because 
businessmen have learned that these trainees have constructive job attitudes, 
that they are well trained, thus reducing training costs of the employer, and that 
turnover and consequent loss are decreased through employment of persons 
vho have learned before employment the necessary qualities of self-reliance and a 
sense of job responsibility. 

Indications are that Federal aid for distributive education will be further cur- 

ed for the coming year. If so, one of Colorado’s most valuable, growing 
programs will suffer serious discouragement and setback which will be felt 
roughout the State in retail, wholesale, and service enterprises. 


cational homemaking 


if the wealth of the Nation is dependent upon agricultural and industrial 
production, its welfare, stability, and physical, mental, and moral stamina are 

sically dependent upon the quality of its homes and family living. Vocational 
homemaking, under the stimulus of Federa] and State interest and assistance, 

as long since outgrown the “domestic science” era to progress to the concept of 
successful family living as its ultimate goal. 

Last year, in addition to providing practical homemaking training for approxi- 

itely 5,000 high-school students in 94 localities of the State, under the impetus 

Federal and State aid, advisory assistance was given to 72 more schools. 
nds were not available to give financial assistance in these communities, 
hich would have improved the quality of the program. 

\ modestly equipped vocational homemaking department costs $10,000. The 
small Community is encouraged, by the 40 percent of Federal and State aid 
applied to the cost of salary of a qualified instructor, to make this initial invest- 
ment in the equipment which must be entirely provided from local funds. With- 
out continuing Federal aid, the financial assistance available will be too negligible 
to permit continuance of many departments. Establishment of new programs 
will be out of the question, although the needs are still not met. 

But vocational homemaking is not confined to the training of young, future 

memakers, The tremendous demand for training in family living has resulted 
n organization of adult homemaking projects in 33 localities where 13,000 persons 

ere enrolled last year. Parent-education classes were organized in 92 centers 

ere enthusiastic parents were willing to raise funds themselves to meet 60 
ercent of the cost of paying the highly specialized instructors needed for success- 

guidance of this type of class. Men, women, and children of every age are 

served by vocational homemaking, and removal of the stimulus of Federal and 
State aid will result in termination of many of these adult groups, as well as 
preventing organization of groups in communities who are still waiting for these 
services to reach them. 

[rade and industrial training services 

Industrial production depends upon the combination of skilled hands on raw 
materials. Trade and industrial training is specific in its purpose to provide 
instruction in the development of skills, in technical knowledge in related in 
dustrial information to persons planning to enter industrial and trade pursuits 
or persons already employed in such fields, Because industrial skill is a national 
asset, it merits Federal support. 

Industrial and trade training requires expensive equipment. Salaries of 
instructors must be at a higher level because the instructor must have both vo- 
cational and academic training. The average school district without encourage- 
ment and assistance cannot assume the total burden of maintenance and upkeep 
after the necessary initial investment of at least $35,000 is made to equip a shop. 
Federal and State assistance, limited to salaries and travel of instructors and 
supervisors, relieves the financial strain on the school to the extent that many 
more students are privileged to receive this practical training for economic self- 
reliance. Last year 67 students participating in cooperative programs divided 
between school and part-time employment earned more than $38,000 during the 
school year. In addition— 

Apprenticeship training was provided for 1,500 apprentices. 

Firemanship training reached 3,600 firemen—more than half the total State 
number. Three hundred practical nurses were in training—and the need 
is urgent for 3 times this number to meet immediate demands. 

Peace officers in 20 localities received training and requests from commun- 
ities asking for this service have had to be refused. 

Colorado industries asked for supervisory and foreman training—but in 
sufficient funds prevented development of this field of training. 
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Twenty communities asked for cooperative part-time programs, as describeq 
above. 
Colorado now maintains trade and industrial classes in the following centers: 


Alamosa Grand Junction Pueblo 
Boulder Greeley Roeky Ford 
Canon City Golden Salida 
Colorado Springs Lamar Trinidad 
Denver Leadville Walsenburg 
Englewood Longmont 
Fort Collins Nucla 
With assistance of Federal funds programs could be inaugurated in: 


Fort Morgan Gunnison Durango 
Adams City Steamboat Springs Brighton 
Loveland Aurora Rifle 


Curtailment in Federal aid will seriously damage the present structure of the 
trade and industrial program and completely block plans to develop and expand 
these facilities to reach a larger percentage of both youth and adults who are 
waiting for the opportunity of training. 


VocaTIONAL EpucaATION 


Mr. Bussey. This concludes the hearings with Members of Congress 
on the subject of vocational education; however, there have been a 
few statements submitted for our hearings record by Members who 
were too busy with their many duties to be able to make a personal 
appearance at this particular time. Without objection these state 
ments will be inserted at this point in the hearings. 


LETTER AND STATEMENT RECEIVED FROM MRS. JOHN B,. SULLIVAN, A REPRE- 
RENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1953. 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention Hon. Fred E. Busbey, chairman, Subcommittee on Department 
of Labor and Federal Security Agency.) 

GENTLEMEN : Attached is a statement I am submitting in behalf of appropria- 
tions for Federal aid for vocational education. It is my understanding that 
this aid is to be cut 25 percent from what was appropriated last year. It is my 
belief that the attached statement, prepared by the Missouri Vocational Associa 
tion, brings out the points that must be considered before these appropriations 
are decided upon. 

The strongest argument I can use to oppose a cut is that the youth of our 
country must be given every opportunity and aksistance in determining their 
best fields of endeavor and in preparing themselves to earn a living. ~ The high 
school, in my opinion, is the most suitable place for youth to discover and test 
their abilities in various fields and to receive the guidance they need in deciding 
upon a future career. 

Rather than repeat what has been brought out so well in this statement, I ask 
that the facts given by this group be considered in your deliberations. Your 
sympathetic attention to this information will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JoHN B. Suritvan, M. C., 
Third District, Missouri. 


I ask that my letter and this statement be made part of the record, 
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NEED FOR THE FURTHER PROMOTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRACTICAL ARTS AND 
VOcATIONAL EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 


As taxpayers and citizens we are interested in the elimination of waste and 
inefficiency in Government. We believe, however, that it is not sound to effect 
such savings at the expense of the youth of this country and our productive 
know-how, which is the real purpose of vocational education. 

Further, we feel it unwise to curtail our vocational programs at the time when 
our adversaries are expanding theirs at a rapid rate. It is rather reliably re 
ported that many leaders in the field of vocational education are being taken 
from the eastern section of Germany into Russia to assist with the expansion 
of the practical arts and vocational education. 

In the final analysis properly conceived and well operated programs of voca- 
tional education do not cost—they pay. Regardless of its natural resources, if 
a nation desires to improve its standard of living, it must provide vocational edu- 
cation and technical training for its people. For illustration, Denmark and 
Switzerland with poor natural resources and good education and technical train- 
ing have a high standard of living, while on the other hand, Mexico and Brazil 
with their great natural resources and low education and technical training 
have a low standard of living, and so it is all over the world. 

In Missouri the job of promoting and developing the practical arts and voca- 
tional education has been only partially completed. For example, while 18.1 
percent of the labor force of Missouri is engaged in agriculture, only 7.4 percent 
of the high school youth of the State are receiving training in this area. Too, 
while 44.5 percent of Missouri's labor force is engaged in industrial and service 
occupations, only 5.4 percent of the high school youth are receiving training in 
this field. Only 13.3 percent of the high schools of Missouri are offering any type 
of industrial training. Similar circumstances exist in the fields of vocational 
distributive education and vocational home economics. The rapid increase in 
the number of enlarged school districts in our State has resulted in a great 
increase in requests for programs in vocational agriculture, vocational home 
economics, distributive, and industrial education. Six years ago the local school 
district was being reimbursed $1,800 for a program of vocational agriculture. 
Today the reimbursement for such a program is only $1,350. As more programs 
are approved, reimbursement to the local school for vocational education becomes 
less. AS a consequence of this reduction in reimbursement, many local schools 
have failed to increase salaries in proportion to increases in the cost of living, 
and many vocational teachers have left the profession for higher paying jobs in 
business and industry. These teachers have done better and the children of 
the State have been the losers. 

In the interest of national defense and economic well-being, in the interest of 
a balanced manpower in the different occupational areas, and in the interest of 
the boys and girls of Missouri, we urge that the Federal aid for vocational edu- 
cation be increased if at all possible, but at any rate, maintained at its present 
level. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Missourr VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
JOSEPH CASTELLI, Guidance. 
H. W. Dantor, Jndustrial Education. 
Custer MCDONALD, Distributive Education. 
PAULINE GARRETT, Home Economics Education. 
E. E. Scumip, Agricultural Education. 
Tracy EB. Date, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Consultant 
H. H. LonDon, Committee Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF MR. MOSES SOROLA SUBMITTED BY HON, JOHN H. RAY, 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


A 


Federal aid to vocational education was instituted in 1917 by the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act. This act appropriated some $7 million to the several 
States on a matching basis for the promotion of vocational-industrial, vocational- 
technical, vocational-agricultural, and vocational-homemaking education. - With 
this encouragement, vocational education grew where it did not exist before 
and flourished where it earlier languished. 
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Subsequent legislation in later years, ‘including the George-Reed, George. 
Elizey, George-Deen, and George-Barden laws increased the allotment to some 
$18 million—scarcely sufficient to keep pace with the increasing inflation during 
the period. Nevertheless, these funds served as an effective leaven and much 
greater sums were expended for vocational education by State and local units 
Now the committee, headed by Representative Busbey, is considering reducing 
the Federal appropriation for vocational education to $14 millton. ‘This would 
set the program back some 30 years. Federal aid, the catalyst, must not be 
decreased in this generative process. 

There are many reasons why the Federal Government should support and 
encourage vocational education. 

Vocational education provides a source of skilled workers to make up for the 
decline of skilled workers who ceased coming from Europe a generation ago. 

Vocational education furnishes an alternative for organized apprenticeship 
plans which are vanishing. 

Vocational education is an application of equality of opportunity in education 
for all. This equality means the opportunity for an individual to choose the type 
of education he needs. 

Vocational education makes for greater love of country by that segment of 
the population wanting vocational education when it sees that the country i: 
interested in helping it to help itself. 

Vocational education increases the efficiency of workers by teaching them 
skills, knowledges, processes, and know-how. 

Vocational education conserves aatural resources and materials because 
trained trained workers produce less spoilage and waste. 

Vocational education makes better use of the human resources of the Nation 
by enabling workers to perform nearer to their maximum potentials. 

Vocational education increases the productivity of the Nation by increasing thx 
effectiveness of the individual workers. 

Vocational education raises the standard of living of all the people since it 
helps make more goods and services available. 

Vocational education is essential in a mechanical and technical age if constant 
progress is to be maintained. 

Vocational education builds productive potential for both war and peace. The 
war industries training program and the veterans’ reconversion program were 
aided no end by the existence of vocational schools. 

Vocational education stimulates inventiveness and ingenuity in the production 
of goods and services because it enlarges the number of people performing the 
intelligent aspects of work. 

Vocational education is a requisite to national security. World War II was 
a mechanical war. In the early stages Germany dominated the arena because of 
the nations involved it was the most advanced industrially and mechanically 
Ultimately we won the war because we were superior to Germany industrially 
and mechanically. The next war, if there is one, will be even more mechanical 
and technical in its implementation. We must be more, not less, prepared. 

Vocational education is a profitable investment of public funds. The proceeds 
are shared by countless numbers. All thinking citizens must agree to this. 

The 2,400 principals and teachers in the vocational high schools of New York 
City, furthering and effectuating the vocational education program, urge that the 
Federal appropriation for aid to vocational education be not decreased. 


LETTER AND STATEMENT RECEIVED FROM HON. FRANK L. CHELF, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O0., March 17, 1958. 
Hon. Frep E. BUSBEY, 
Chairman, Labor and Federal Security Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHATRMAN: The attached statement of Mr. James L. Patton, 
director, Kentucky State Division of Vocational Education, Frankfort, Ky., is 
respectfully submitted for the consideration of your subcommittee in connection 
with the appropriation for the vocational educational program. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my continued interest in this 
program, 

Sincerely yours, 


Frank L. Cuetr, M. C. 
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GENERAL JUSTIFICATIONS FOR CONTINUED SUPPORT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


1. Federal aid has stimulated local support.—Local communities are making 
, financial effort in developing a program of vocational education in Kentucky. 
Please note the following expenditure of funds for different services from local 
distriets in the State: 


Local funds, aid to local districts, 1951-52 
Service: Amount 
Agriculture 3 $516, 891. 26 
I a lll ae 410, 235, 75 
Trades and industries... _-- 176, 210, 88 


Distributive ; 26, 859. 45 


Total - . : . 1,130, 197. 34 


You can see from this that aid from the Federal Government and the State is 
ducing local support for the program. You can see that Federal money spent 
n vocational education is not in vain, and continued substantial support will 
nduce further development of local support for the program. In view of this 
ict, the program of vocational education can eventually reach all youth, young 
ults, and adults who can profit substantially by such training. 


1 total training program is a good insurance policy for the preservation of 
democracy 

General Hershey made this significant statement, “Preservation of our democ- 

acy demands a steady flow of trained men into our national life.” Interpreta- 
tion of “trained men” does not only mean trained in the use of machinery of 
modern war, but individuals who are trained in basic skills so as to keep indus- 
try and the farm going at top production. This cannot be done unless a con- 
tinued sound program of vocational education is in operation at all times. 

3. The talents and aptitudes of youth must be recognized in the total develop- 
ment of an educational program.—Commissioner McGrath, in a Defense informa- 
tion bulletin of April 6, 1951, presented the following point of view, “The Nation 
needs the services of every man at his highest level of competency.” It is rather 
difficult to get a high level of competency if the talents of our people are neg- 
lected by failing to appropriate money to give young men and women an oppor- 
tunity to develop their abilities and aptitudes. 

4. The Nation is faced with a manpower shortage for basic skilled jobs.—In 
the tightening labor market, defense production is lagging because of a manpower 
shortage in many of the basic skilled jobs. Mr. Charles E. Wilson, in his second 
quarterly report to the President, points out that 2% million additional persons 
are needed for defense production during the year 1953. This is significant, 
as it shows the trend toward the desperate need for additional manpower because 
of the expanded industrial program. The additions are required, both in the muni- 
tions industry and in the basic industries which support munitions production, 
such as mining, agriculture, transportation, and steel. 

5. The stortage of farm labor has reached the critical point in America which 
makes it imperative for a sound training program.—The national manpower 
mobilization policy, released by the President in January 1951, showed a great 
coneern relative to the agriculture problem. Again, Mr. Charles FE, Wilson re- 
ported, “Despite requirements for the highest farm production, the farm-labor 
force is at its smallest in decades. Farm labor is being lost to expanding in- 
dustrial employment and to the military.” In view of this fact, it is important 
that the people still left on the farm must be well trained and efficient, or the 
Nation will fall short in the production of the necessary food for our people. 
This is vital and highly important in case we were to get into an all-out war 
sometime in the near future. Judging from the amount of money recommended 
by the military and also included in the budget for the preparation for war, 
the leaders of the Nation seem to be aware of the danger of a future conflict. 

6. The mechanization and changes in agriculture and industry are challenging 
vocational education for a more aggressive training program.—The agricultural 
field, as well as industry, has become highly mechanized and is continuously 
changing. In view of this fact, it is important that vocational education change 
and expand in order to provide trained manpower in these fields. 

7. Inflationary prices are challenging the basic foundation of the American 
home.—The inflationary period in which we are living brings quite a bit of stress 
on the American home relative to budgetary planning as well as providing in- 
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telligent home management for our citizens. In view of this fact, it is imperg 
tive that all agencies of Government recognize the need for well-trained home 
makers and home managers. Otherwise, the health of our people will be greatly 
impaired. 

&. Continucd progress is needed in vocational education if we, as a Nation, 
are to meet the needs of occupational trends throughout our country.—It is 
probably true that we have in this country an accelerated industrial and agri 
cultural economy brought abeut perhaps by the tenseness of the world situation 
as well as our responsibility as a world leader. This, as pointed out in other 
statements, has brought a strain on the demand for skilled and semiskilled 
labor. According to the United States Census Bureau, studies of occupationa 
trends from 1940 to 1950 show that in the Nation as a whole, a group of occu- 
pations described as “craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers” increased 49 
percent, as Compared to 24 percent of all employed persons. During the same 
period, the group defined as “operative and kindred workers” increased at 
lower rate, namely, 35 percent. Unskilled laborers showed an increase of only 
8 percent. This is evidence within itself of a clear-cut justification for a coi 
tinued expanded program in vocational education. 


SUMMARY 


In view of the great service that vocational education is rendering to the 
people of Kentucky, and the need for a sound program of national defense and 
security, the program must not only be given an opportunity to maintain its 
present status, but should be provided additional funds to continue the onward 
march of progress. 

In the words of General Eisenhower, “A defense training program based only 
on guns and tanks alone is a shortsighted economy.” Therefore, we cannot 
afford to be shortsighted in the face of our responsibility in world leadership 
and the international problems that face us as a nation. 


LETTER AND SUPPORTING MATERIAL RECEIVED FROM HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1958 
Hon. JOHN TABER, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
louse of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


My DeAR CHAIRMAN TABER: An appeal has reached me from the superin- 
tendent of schools of the city of Berkley, Oakland County, Mich, in reference to 
an appropriation for our school system under the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts. 

Due to illness, I am unable to appear personally before your committee on 
this matter. I am accordingly sending you herewith a copy of Superintendent 
Anderson's letter and the further information which he has furnished me. 

I believe that the work being accomplished under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts is providing a saving to the Government in the 
long run and that real strides are being made in vocational education. I, there- 
fore, would like to have this material made a part of your record. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Grorce A. DONDERO, M. C. 


Scnoor District or THE Ciry or BERKLEY, 
Berkley, Mich, March 7, 1953. 
Hon. GrorGe DONDERO, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear GeorRGE: I am writing again as both a member of the State advisory council 
on vocational education and as a superintendent of schools in your congressional 
district, concerning financial appropriations for vocational education. 

Probably within the next week or two the subcommittee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee will be meeting to consider vocational education appropria- 
tions. Speaking for both the State advistory council and the school superintend- 
ents in your district, I would like to ask if you would be kind enough to testify 
before the House subcommittee regarding the need for adequate funds for voca- 
tional education. 
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For the past 3 years the amount appropriated for the Smith-Hughes Act has 
been the same at $7,285,122.03, but the amount appropriated for the George-Barden 
Act has been reduced each of the past 2 years; so, the amount appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending June 1953 is $1,304,499.00 less than the amount for the fiscal 
year 1951. The entire reduction was for distributive education, which we feel 
should have more support, not less. We are fully aware that Congress is economy 
minded and believe that it would be unrealistic to request that the full $29 million 
authorized for appropriation under the George-Barden Act be appropriated. 
However, we do feel that it would be only fair and reasonable that the appropria- 
tion be returned to its 1950-51 level, which would restore the cuts made the last 
2 years in the distributive-education funds. These cuts have had a serious effect 
on the advancement of both teacher education and community education in this 
area of Michigan. 

An increase in the appropriation for distributive education is important 
ecause 

1. Training in merchandising and related activities is essential for today’s 
youth, since a very large number of them enter this occupational field. 

2. The Nation’s economy necessitates that improved distribution methods 
be inaugurated. Public education can facilitate this improvement by assur 
ring that future employees in this field have had the necessary technical 
training. 

3. Small business is the backbone of the Nation’s economy. Owners and 
managers of small business are receiving valuable training and technical 
knowledge through distributive-education programs offered by public 
education. 

I would like to call your attention to the attached sheet showing the amount 
of money received through reimbursement to the 19 schools located in our 18th 

ongressional District. The total for Oakland County is $61,825.47. 

Also included for your information are the following items: 

il. A report: Michigan vocational education programs. 
2. Facts and figures. 
3. Facts about Federal funds made available for vocational education. 

Will you kindly take a little of your busy time to testify before the subcommittee 
and aid us to have the reduced appropriation return to its 1951 level? 

With kindest regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

M. P. ANDERSON, 


18th Congressional District 

Oakland County: Reimbursement 
Auburn Heights : > —— _-. $1, 081. 59 
Berkley - ee 7 ; ‘ 757. 00 
Birmingham hice 5 ._ 2,959. 56 
Clarenceville (Farmington: post office) .....----- . ; , 929. 24 
fe ; . 594. 15 
Farmington / —— eovniatiootall 2 J 621. 33 
PN segs atc cins : — ; : 2, 359. 50 
Holly —- . ‘ = ; sae . 5638. 08 
Huntington Woods *.__-_-- i gales shi ctu : 
Lake Orion_ aeall 4 wes 1, 2138. 
Madison (Royal Oak: post office) -—-~- vigil biatiniedans 827. 
Milford___-_- co , ‘ Ssh . Selden 2, 657. 5 
New Hudson’ d E ‘ ‘ ; is oe 
Ortonville_______ Site eine ‘ 2, 705. 
aes call ae eee a esiiaska/| Se 
Pontiac....... gt ; ‘ q owast Deva te. 
Rochester ” - ad a Ses ae 2, 713. ¢ 
Royal Oak aces ieertetineahiiiinaia soee 4, 906. 
Bot Eee 
Southfield Township’ oleae : Scena aiid 
Waterford Township School ; : ; - sibs, 
Walled Lake_...__---~- : 7 cqutetingecnonn, + a 

Total reimbursement, Federal and State funds, for schools in 18th 
District os a cl cles siden selenite aliases acbaniachta cecal a ee ae 


1 Communities served by itinerant-teacher programs only. 
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Facts about Federal funds made available for vocational education 


Federal Michigan 





1. Amount of Federal funds made available for distribution to the States for | 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951: 

(a) From the Smith-Hughes Act__..- ed | $7, 285,122 03 $275, 033 16 

(6) From the George-Barden Act_..._.- seks 119, 977, 760 00 628, 439. 2 


(c) Total : cual d : -.-----| 27, 262, 882. 03 903, 472. 40 


2. Amount of Federal] funds made available for distribution to the States for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952: 
(a) From the Smith-Hughes Act sth jeawae 7, 285, 122. 03 


} 


(5) From the George-Barden Act Ms ‘ ----------| ! 19, 123, 261.00 
(c) Total 2 : | 26, 408, 383. 03 


3. Amount appropriated for fiscal year ending June 30, 1953: 
a) From the Smith-Hughes Act nana al . 7, 285, 122. 03 
4) From the George-Barden Act : 18, 673, 261. 00 





(c Total . lee .| 1 25, 958, 383. 03 
4. George-Barden Act, passed in 1946, authorizes $29,300,000 for vocational | 
education; including $10,000,000 for agriculture, $8,000,000 for trades | 
and industry, $8,000,000 for home economics, and $2,500,000 for dis- | 
tributive education. | 








1 Figures include funds made available to Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, District of Columbia 
Alaska, and minimum amounts to States as provided by law. 
2 There was a reduction of $854,499 in total appropriations over previous year. 

The amount appropriated is a reduction of $1,304,499 over fiscal 1951. The entire reduction was for 
distributive education Che appropriation for distributive education was $900,000 for fiscal 1952 and $450,00 
for fiscal 1953. The Bureau of the Budget has recommended only $450,000 for distributive education for fisca] 
1954. Distributive-education amounts for Michigan: 1951, $64,153.72; 1952, $20,544.42; 1953, $8,653.84 


Facts AND Ficures IssSuEp py MICHIGAN COUNCIL FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 1953 


We, your elected representatives, believe that this brochure will help answer 
questions which many of you have asked. The answers are statements of fact. 
We believe that these questions and answers will provide a basis for a clearer 
understanding of the vocational education program in Michigan. 


COUNCIL MEMBERS 


S. C. Mitchell, chairman, Benton Harbor. 
Russell LeCronier, secretary, Mount Pleasant. 
M. P. Anderson, Berkley. 

W. E. Baker, Mesick. 

Ralph E. Brant, Ecorse. 

Willis Campbell, Cass City. 

Howard D. Crull, Port Huron. 

©. J. De Jonge, Ludington. 

Ralph E. Folks, Hanover. 

Harley W. Holmes, Marshall. 

Leo W. Huff, Lincoln Park. 

A. A. Kaechele, Allegan. 

John Lemmer, Escanaba. 

M. G. Mahlberg, Stambaugh. 

T. S. Nurnberger, St. Louis. 

H. C. Spitler, Petoskey. 


1. What are the purposes of special appropriations for vocational education? 
(a) There is a tendency on the part of local school administration to maintain 
the status quo. Introduction of newer types of education generally means an 
increase in school offerings and, therefore, an increased overall cost. His- 
torically, schools have been unwilling to increase offerings until new sources 
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of aid for such programs have been made available. The provision of special 
funds for vocational education thus provide an incentive for local communities 
to offer a broader program of secondary education. 

Michigan public-school statistics demonstrate that schools which have taken 
advantage of the special vocational education funds have come closer to serving 
actual community needs; in general, those schools which have been unwilling or 
unable to take advantage of the special funds are still continuing the traditional 
pattern of education which was initiated over 50 years ago. 

(b) Vocational education programs are more expensive than other types of 
classes. Continued special aid is therefore necessary to cover this added expense. 

(c) Reduction of special appropriations for vocational education would result 
in giving a bonus to schools that cannot or will not offer a broad program of 
secondary education, which includes education for occupational competence, and 
penalizing those schools which do. 

2. Would more State aid come to all school districts if there were no special 
appropriation for vocational education? 

No. The 375 school districts that received vocational funds in 1950 received, 
with few exceptions, a greater total than these districts would have received if 
no vocational aid were given, and the vocational funds in 1950 were distributed on 
a membership basis. For example, school district A received $18,239.69 from 
vocational funds (State and Federal). They would have received $7,308.24 if 
State vocational funds had been distributed on a membership formula; school B 
received $4,180.82 vocational aid (State and Federal), they would have received 
$490.24; school C received $273,109.56, they would have received $196,400.76 if 
State vocational funds had been distributed on a membership basis. 

The $900,000 special appropriation for vocational education in 1950 amounts 
to 84.5 cents per membership child. A simple calculation will give you the 
situation in your own district. 

3. How much of the special appropriation from the State Aid Act for Voca- 
tional Education is used for State operations (salaries and travel of State 
office personnel, printing, office maintenance, teacher training in colleges, and 
so forth.) ? 

None. Every penny of the special appropriation for vocational education is— 
and must be—distributed to school districts. 

State funds used for State office operations and for teacher training must 
be secured through a separate appropriation from the State general fund. 

4. Should special aid to local schools for vocational education be given at a 
relatively high percentage to begin with, and reduced gradually to a relatively 
low level as the program becomes established in the community school? 

We believe so. We believe that day school programs in all services should 
be started at the rate of 50-percent higher than the going rate with a reduction 
over 8 years down to the going rate. In agriculture and business we believe pro- 
grams should be maintained at 50-percent reimbursement of eligible personnel. 

Business education is the youngest of the services offered in the Office of 
Vocational Education and needs additional help in promotional activities. In 
the case of agricultural education programs, it is recognized that the cost of 
operation is high requiring approximately 50 percent of the instructor’s time in 
activities outside of the classroom. Most of this work is on an individualized 
basis. 

5. Why is it necessary to have more money for the encouragement and main- 
tenance of vocational education? 

Secondary school population has increased tremendously in the past 30 years— 
and will continue to do so. In 1920, 21.643 Michigan youth were enrolled in the 
lith and 12th grades; in 1950 the enrollment in these same grades was 96,740— 
an increase of almost 400 percent. Whereas formerly those who intended to go 
to college made up a large part of the high-school enrollment, now occupational 
training should be provided for the 80 percent who finish their formal education 
in high school. 

In Michigan high schools (grades 9 through 12) enrollments have increased 
238 percent during the past 30 years. During that same period vocational enroll- 
ments have increased 940 percent. 





6. Do special funds for vocational education actually result in more opportu- 
nities for vouth to get vocational education? 

Yes. Since the funds were available, enrollments have grown this way 
Michigan: ; 


Enrollments in vocational education 


First year special funds were available 
1918 


1951-52 


Day Part Eve 
school time | ning 


11, 768 1, 164 | 
12.056 1, 490 | 
26, 409 92 | 
6, 462 18, 876 


46,695 | 21,922 


7. What was the percentage of reimbursement to schools for different progra 
this year? 
1951-52: 


Homemaki \gricu! rrade and industry 


Day and 
reneral Part 
continu- time 
| ation 


Co-op |Evening 


33.7 | 


8. Do people in your district want schools to offer vocational education? 

Yes. Parents of Michigan children do want them to have vocational education 
Ninety-five percent of the communities which have reported results on the ‘How 
Would You Answer This?” survey place vocational instruction highest among 
nine curriculum areas. Three of every four citizens have said unequivocally 
that they would “insist upon and be willing to pay for instruction in a vocation 
(job skill) of the pupil’s choice” even if it should add to the school tax bill. 

9. What is the primary function of the professional staff of the Office of Voca- 
tional Education of the Department of Public Instruction? 

The primary function is to help schools plan and earry on the best education 
for their respective communities, with particular reference to education for 
occupational competence. Reimbursable programs of education may or may not 
be a part of this function in any particular community. Refer to the bulletin, 
Services to Local Schools Available from the Office of Vocational Education 

10. Is there any unique relationship between local teachers of reimbursed 
vocational education programs and the Office of Vocational Education of the 
Department of Public Instruction? 

No. Teachers are responsible to local school authorities exclusively. Finan- 
cial aid is given to local schools for qualified vocational education programs. Re- 
imbursement is made on a portion of the salaries and cxpenses of qualified teach- 
ing personnel only. Deviations from this agreement are a concern between local 
school administration and the Office of Vocational-Education. The assignment 
of teacher activities or responsibilities is the exclusive prerogative of local school 
authorities. 





LETTER AND ADDITIONAL MATERIAL FROM HON. WILLIAM C. COLE, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1958. 
Hon. Frep BusBEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Federal Security, 
House Appropriations Committee, Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Fred: I enclose herewith a statement sent to me by Mr. Tracy E. Dale, 
Missouri State director of vocational education, together with letters I have 

eceived from Max F. Jordan of Hopkins, Mo.; Marvin R. Nickell, instructor of 
ocational agriculture at Skidmore, Mo.; Tom V. Hageman, superintendent of 
chools at Gower, Mo.; Margaret Lott, instructor of vocational home economics 
t Gower, Mo.; W. G. Wade, Savannah, Mo.: Herbert D. Estes, Springfield, Mo. ; 
nd a telegram from Alfred L. Mack, president of the Missouri Industrial Edu- 
ational Association. All of these are in support of the continuation of voca- 
onal education and against any curtailment thereof. 

Will you please cause this statement and these letters to be included in your 
ommittee’s hearing on this appropriation. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
WitiraM C. Cote, M. C. 


NEED FOR THE FURTHER PROMOTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRACTICAL ARTS 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 


As taxpayers and citizens we are interested in the elimination of waste and 
nefficiency in government. We believe, however, that it is not sound to effect 
such savings at the expense of the youth of this country and our productive know- 
how, Which is the real purpose of vocational education. 

Further, we feel it unwise to curtail our vocational programs at the time when 
our adversaries are expanding theirs at a rapid rate. It is rather reliably re- 
ported that many leaders in the field of vocational education are being taken 


from the eastern section of Germany into Russia to assist with the expansion of 
the practical arts and vocational education. 
In the final analysis, properly conceived and well-operated programs of voca- 


tional education do not cost—they pay. Regardless of its natural resources, if a 
nation desires to improve its standard of living, it must provide vocational educa- 
tion and technical training for its people. For illustration, Denmark and Switzer- 
land with poor natural resources and good education and technical training have 
a high standard of living, while on the other hand, Mexico and Brazil with their 
great natural resources and low education and technical training have a low 
standard of living, and so it is all over the world. 

In Missouri the job of promoting and developing the practical arts and voca- 
tional education has been only partially completed. For example, while 18.1 
percent of the labor force of Missouri is engaged in agriculture, only 7.4 percent 
of the high-school youth of the State are receiving training in this area. Too, 
while 44.5 percent of Missouri's labor force is engaged in industrial and service 
occupations, only 5.4 percent of the high-school youth are receiving training in 
this field. Only 13.3 percent of the high schools of Missouri are offering any type 
of industrial training. Similar circumstances exist in the fields of vocational 
distributive education and vocational home economics. The rapid increase in the 
number of enlarged school districts in our State has resulted in a great increase 
in requests for programs in vocational agriculture, vocational home economics, 
distributive and industrial education. Six years ago the local school district was 
being reimbursed $1,800 for a program of vocational agriculture. Today the 
reimbursement for such a program is only $1,350. As more programs are ap- 
proved, reimbursement to the local school for vocational education becomes less. 
As a consequence of this reduction in reimbursement, many local schools have 
failed to increase salaries in proportion to increases in the cost of living, and 
many vocational teachers have left the profession for higher paying jobs in 
business and industry. These teachers have done better—and the children of 
the State have been the losers. 
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In the interest of national defense and economic well-being, in the interest of 
a balanced manpower in the different occupational areas, and in the interest of 
the boys and girls of Missouri, we urge that the Federal aid for vocational edy. 
cation be increased if at all possible, but at any rate, maintained at its present 
level, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, MISSOURI VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 
JOSEPH CASTELLI, Guidance. 
H. W. Dannor, Industrial Education, 
Custer McDONALD, Distributive Education. 
PAULINE GARRETT, Home Economics Education. 
E. E. Scumip, Agricultural Education. 
Tracy E. Date, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Consultant. 
H. H. Lonpon, Committee Chairman. 


Hopkins Pusiic ScHOOLs, 
Hopkins, Mo., April 16, 1958. 
WiL11AM C. CoLe, 
Missouri Congressman, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Cote: Mr. E. B. Schmid, chairman of the Missouri Vocational Agri- 
cultural Teachers Legislative Committee, has informed me that the subcommittees 
which handle vocational appropriations are holding hearings relative to the 
reduction of appropriations for the George-Barden Act. He indicates the pro- 
posed reduction is from the present appropriation of $18,673,261 to a figure of 
$14,048,840. 

The productive capacity of our country dictates our position in the world today. 
Those of us in vocational education have, and will continue to train our people for 
efficient production. The success and continuation of our program hinges upon 
the receipt of Federal aid. 

I am requesting that you do everything in your power to prevent this drastic 
cut in funds. 

Respectfully yours, 
MAx F. Jorpan, 


SKIDMORE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS, 
Skidmore, Mo., April 17, 1953. 
WiuiaM C, Corer, 
House of “Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Stir: I have received word that a subcommittee is planing to recommend 
to Congress that appropriations for vocational education be cut from $18,673,261 
to a figure of $14,048,840. 

The field of vocational education has been expanding rapidly during the past 
few years both in number and many schools in size. They have been doing this 
on the same amount of money as has always been appropriated even though their 
costs have been rising. We feel that education will be greatly harmed if this 
cut is made in vocational appropriations. 

In sincerely hope you will do all you can in your power to prevent this sub- 
committee recommendation from passing in Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
MARVIN R. NICKELL, 
Instructor, Vocational Agriculture. 


Gower ScHoor District, 
Gower, Mo., April 17, 1953. 
Hon. WriirAM C. COLE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Cote: I believe in the effectiveness of vocational education for the 
youth of Missouri. In order to carry on the program in Missouri I hope that you 
will vote against any cut in appropriations of the George-Barden fund. 

Please consider the effect that such a cut would have on the youth in our schools 
today when this matter comes to your attention. 

Very truly yours, 
Tom V. HAGEMAN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





JEFFERSON City, Mo., April 20, 19538. 
Hon. Wrr1tIam C. Core, 


Member, House of Representatives: 


Che Missouri Industrial Education Association composed of 562 industrial edu- 
cation people went on record as requesting the continuation of George-Barden 
funds for vocational education at present level. A cut in these funds would 
sharply curtail trade and industrial education programs for the youth of 
Missouri. 


ALFRED L. MAcK, 
President, Missouri Industrial Education Association, Head, Auto Me- 
chanics Department, Hadley Technical High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gower ScHuoo.t District, 
Gower, Mo., April 17, 1958. 
WILLIAM C, COLE, 
Member of Congress, Sixth Missouri District, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr, Cote: I believe in the effectiveness of vocational education for the 
outh of Missouri. In order to carry on the program in Missouri I hope that you 
will vote against any cut in appropriations of the Geprge-Barden fund. 

Please consider the effect that such a cut would have on the youth in our schools 
today when this matter comes to your attention. 

Very truly yours, 
MARGARET LOTT, 
Instructor, Vocational Home Economics 


SAVANNAH PustLic SCHOOLS, 
Savannah, Mo., April 17, 19538. 
Hon. WILLIAM COLE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Cote: We represent 60 farm boys in high school vocational agricul- 
ire. Please do all you can to keep our appropriations from being reduced. We 
re training mechanics and farmers. Half of our farmers are over 50 years 
Our rapidly decreasing numbers of farmers will in the future develop into a 
national food shortage. 
Sincerely, 
W. G. WADE. 


Springfield, Mo., April 14, 1953. 
Hon, WItLtam C. COoLe, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Core: In the papers recently there have been stories to the effect 
that the amount of money for vocational education was slated to be cut by the 
Congress. During the past years I have employed students in my store who were 
in the distributive education program at senior high school in Springfield, Mo. 
These students were given training in school in the morning, and came to work 
in my store in the afternoon. A plan was worked out by the teacher at the 
school whereby I gave training that could be taught on the job, and the student 
vas trained at the school in related information that, could be learned through 
books, 

Over a pericd of years we have had in our employment some 17 students for 
t to 5 hours per day. 

I feel that they receive very valuable training under this plan. I explain 
ind give them training in every phase of the businesss from the ground up such 
is stockroom work, stocking the shelves, display arrangement, delivering, sales- 
ianship, running the checkout counter, and the correct way to make change. 
Most of these young men have never had any previous business experience and 
or some it has been their first job of any kind. Under our training they have 
one on to make useful businessmen and hold positions of responsibility. Many 
f them have gone into service and come out well equipped to go ahead in the 
usiness world. 
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Some of the young men listed on our books who were high school trainees, 
include: 


Curtis Wool George Smith Robert Hayes 
Clarence Blume, Jr. Charles Stover Doule Duncan 
George Rook Eldred Myers Don Duncan 
Deral Schneider Tom Gardner Richard Smith 
Arles Broyles, Jr. Tommy Love William Carr 
Paul R. Kelly Bobbie Hessel 


We cannot stress too much this type of training for boys who work part time for 
the small independent grocer. 
Respectfully yours, 
H. D. Estes. 


LETTERS FROM HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 





House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1958 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, ‘ 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-Federal Security Appropriations, 
02 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Bussey: Just in case I do not get a chance to talk to you personally 
before your subcommittee acts upon Federal appropriations for vocational and 
distributive education, I want to give you in a general way my knowledge of 
the situation as it affects North Carolina. I understand that my colleague, 
Congressman Deane, has made arrangements to appear before the subcommitte 
during its hearings and to submit certain factual information which he has about 
the program as it affects North Carolina. 

Let me say at this point, I happen to be one of those who feel that the Federal 
Government should appropriate to the States, whether said appropriation be 
in the field of education or otherwise, no more funds than are completely justified 
I believe every State should exert its every effort to do everything it can for its 
people before asking for or expecting Federal aid. Even after our States have 
done that, in many instances I doubt the advisability of Federal aid. 

It so happens, however, that I have a general knowledge of the vocational 
and distributive educational nrograms in North Carolina. To begin with I was 
somewhat skeptical about distributive education. Out of my experience in the 
North Carolina State legislature since 1946 until I joined you and our other 
distinguished brethren here in Congress, I know of no program which has made 
greater progress and which is doing more for the building of a better North 
Carolina and a better America than the vocational education program supported 
by Federal appropriations and appropriations on down the line. Much remains 
to be done, but I sincerely believe that the monies, appropriated for vocational 
education and also distributive education has been wisely and economically 
spent in North Carolina. I understand that appropriations for distributive edu- 
eation have been drastically cut. I urge you and the other members of your 
committee to give serious consideration to the restoration of the amount of the 
eut. It is my information that our State legislature will make appropriations 
for minimum needs in these fields for the next 2 years on the basis that the 
Federal appropriations which have been made will not be reduced. 

As economy minded as I am, and I have found myself several times in the 
minority among my Democratic colleagues, I do not believe in being penny wise 
and pound foolish. These appropriations have enabled many boys and girls 
to learn to earn a livelihood, and thereby boost our State and National income 
who otherwise might be a liability. College preparatory secondary education 
has been proven to be insufficient to cope with pupils of all intellectual levels 
A most vital phase of our public education program is vocational education, 
particularly with more than 6 million pubils enrolled in our Nation’s public high 
schools. I understand that high school enrollment has doubled and then re- 
doubled during the years following the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. Voca- 
tional education is rapidly becoming more and more important and its need is 
becoming more and more intensified because of our changing pattern of occupa- 
tional employment. The States need encouragement in this field. I need not 
emphasize in detail the importance of vocational education to our whole National 
Defense program. It looks as though we will always need standby supplies of 
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skilled workers. Incidentally, these skilled workers are periodically moving 
ither voluntarily or by the United States Employment Service from one State to 
»nother. This means that Federal funds result in necessary and useful services 

,our Federal Government and its continuing program of National Defense. 

While the States are and should continue to assume the major burden and 

st of vocational education, it has a national aspect which I trust your com- 

ittee will not overlook. 

Since the distributive education program was initiated by the Federal Govern- 

ent, I doubt that it has gone far enough to be continued as such an effective 

rogram without Federal help. As has been stated by one of our educational 
eaders in North Carolina, when Federal funds for distributive education were 
it the North Carolina advisory budget commission took that as a signal to hold 
jown the appropriation in the State. The same attitude has been reported from 
ther States. If we are to give Federal aid for vocational education, it seems 
that it should be given also to this field of distributive education which takes care 
the boy or girl who does want and ought to have training for work in dis- 
ibutive occupations. I am informed that approximately 20 percent of our youth 
enter distributive occupations permanently and that distributive education offers 
he only means of training for them. 

Its urgent needs, I am advised by reliable authorities in North Carolina, cannot 
e met unless the amount previously cut from this appropriation is restored. In 

ther words, the amount of the cut will not do our Federal budget enough good 
n view of the damage which the whole program will sustain because of the cut. 
As someone has said, appropriations for distributive education should not really 
be looked upon as a cost, but as an investment which will pay for itself every 

ar by the several dollars returned to the Federal Government in taxes for 
every Federal dollar spent. Those pupils taking distributive education work 
n our State are earning part-time as trainees from $50 to $100 per month. 
They earn enough to pay Federal income taxes and their parents lose an exemp- 
tion which necessitates their paying substantially more Federal income tax. May 
I quote the following statement from the director of vocational education in 
North Carolina, insofar as the program of distributive education relates to 
North Carolina : 

‘A study of the high school program shows that distributive education pupils 
enrolled and working part-time as trainees earn from $50 to $100 a month. Many 
of them must pay Federal income taxes. Nearly all of these pupils earn more 
than $600 during the school year and, therefore, their parents lose one exemption 
and must therefore pay $133 more Federal income tax. If ony 66 parents in 
North Carolina had to pay this tax, it would more than pay for the Federal 
assistance North Carolina receives at present on distributive education. 

jut this is only incidental to the real value of the program which lies in its 
training good self-supporting citizens.” 

I apoligize for imposing upon you such a lengthy letter. There are still other 


details which Congressman Deane will doubtless present to your committee but 
as one of the Members of Congress who comes from a rural section and whose 
: State is primarily rural, I know that the Federal appropriations in question 


are the finest investment made in my State by the Federal Government. The 
investment has resulted and will continue to result in returns far in excess of 
the monetary amount of the investment. So as my next door neighbor here in 
the Old House Office Building and as a Member and Chairman of the Subcom- 
mitte, will you not do me the kindess of giving this entire matter your most 
careful consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 

L. H. Fountain, M. C. 


HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., ipril 16, 1953. 
Hon. Frep H. Bussey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-Federal Security Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dean Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to my letter to you under 
date of February 24 regarding Federal appropriations for vocational and distrib- 
utive education. 

I am greatly concerned over the amendments to the budget for the Labor 
Department and the Federal Security Agency recently submitted to Congress by 
the new administration which would cut the Federal appropriation for voca 
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tional education by 24.76 percent. This very drastic cut would mean a loss to 
the State of North Carolina, if it should be passed, of $183,000. Such a redux 
tion in funds would result in the displacement of more than 70 teachers and 
would mean that no further development would be possible in the State during 
the next 2 years. 

I know of no other agency in the State of North Carolina that has admin 
istered more effectively the appropriations made than has the division of yoca 
tional education of the department of public instruction, 

As you may recall, the President, during his campaign, praised highly the 
vocational program, along with other services such as those performed by land 
grant colleges, through a number of national publications. I am attaching a 
copy of a letter written by President Eisenhower to Mr. C. M. Miller, State board 
for vocational education, Topeka, Kans., dated September 27, 1952. I will 
appreciate your making his letter along with this one a part of the record of th 
hearings. 

I sincerely trust that you and other members of your committee will giv. 
serious consideration to restoration to the budget of the proposed cut in orde 
that the program of the division of vocational education may be continued. | 
cannot too strongly urge favorable consideration of the views on this important 
program as expressed earlier to you in my letter of February 24. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. H. Founrain, M., ( 


OrFrice oF Dwicnt D. E1IseENHOWER, 
Commodore Hotel, New York 17, N. Y., September 27, 195 
Mr. C. M. MILLER, 
State Board for Vocational Education. 
Topeka, Kans. 

Dear Mr. Miiter: I understand you would like to have from me a brief 
statement which you might use in the October issue of several publications deal 
ing with vocational education. You are free to use the following: 

“One of the greatest things about the United States is the fact that it has 
achieved the highest level of mass education in history. This American system 
has many unique and valuable phases, among the most important of which are 
the land-grant colleges, the experiment stations, the vocational education pro 
gram in high schools, the county agent system, and the Future Farmers and 
4-H programs. 

“The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw 
materials. Our magnificent system of vocational education is constantly 
developing increased understanding of raw materials, and is helping to develop 
the skilled hands and the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials 
into useful wealth. 

“One thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for genuine un 
derstanding and cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and local agencies. 
Here, the Federal Government is a helpful partner, not an officious boss. That 
is how it should be.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicnt D. ErseNHOWER 


LETTER FROM HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


UnrTep STaTES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
March 6, 1953. 
Hon. Frep E. BusBey, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor and Federal 
Security, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the outset, let me say that I appreciate very much 
having this opportunity to present my views in connection with the current 
hearings in consideration of the budget requirements of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Frankly, at this time, I am more particularly 
interested in the amount of funds that will be recommended for the United States 
Office of Education’s vocational education program and naturally, my primary 
interest centers upon the amount of money that will ultimately be allotted to this 
program in my home State of Kentucky. 
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If I may, I should like to present a résumé concerning the status of this pro- 
gram in Kentucky, citing both the services currently rendered and the need 
for expansion of this very worthwhile work. 

The following are the amount of Federal and State money allotted to voea- 
tional education in Kentucky for the fiscal year 1952-53: 


Federal State 


iculture $371, 235. 86 $127, 027. 30 
H e economics 183, 404. 55 123, 838. 15 
ies and industries 117, 406. 03 142, 324. 70 
Distributive &, 653. 84 16, 809. 85 


680, 790. 28 4110, 000. 00 
Grand total $1, 090, 790. 28 





The services rendered to the State of Kentucky, through the availability of this 
money and the future needs of the different services, are summarized, as follows: 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


Services being rendered 

1. There are 264 departments of vocational home economics in operation in 
the State of Kentucky. 
There are 203 home economic instructors employed 
Opportunity is given to 16,000 high-school girls for home economics 
education. 

4. There are 25 adult classes in operation in the State for the upgrading and 
educational training for people who are meeting the problems of establishing a 
home. 


) 
2 
o 


{dditional needs 


1. To meet the needs of Kentucky’s youth, there should be an additional 168 
home economics departments organized in the public schools. 

2. This would necessitate the employment of approximately 168 additional 
teachers 

3. Currently, there are applications on hand for 180 adult classes in the State, 
none of which can be met due to the lack of funds. 


AGRICULTURE EDUCATION 


Services being rendered 

1. There are 234 departments of agriculture in operation in the State. 

2. There are, for the current school year, 246 teachers of agriculture receiving 
reimbursement from Federal funds 

3. These teachers and departments are serving 10,750 farm boys who are 
enrolled in departments of agriculture throughout the State. 

4. At present, there are 217 adult classes and 195 young adult classes in opera 
tion in Kentueky. Let me say here that these classes, in my opinion, constitute a 
highly important phase of educational service, inasmuch as they serve those 
individuals who are interested in keeping abreast of the scientific progress in the 
field of agriculture, and who are interested in becoming intelligently established 
in farming. 
idditional needs 

1. There are now over 200,000 farm operators in the State of Kentucky. Ap- 
proximately 6,000 new farm operators are needed each year and if new opera- 
tors are to have the necessary basic vocational agriculture training, it is nec 
essary that the State have: 

(a) Approximately 100 new additional departments organized in the State- 
50 departments now operating need 50 additional teachers to care for the train- 
ing of farm boys. This expanded program, together with the current one, would 
provide opportunities for approximately 25,000 boys. Actually, this would re- 
quire the employment of about 150 additional teachers. 

(b) Also, if Kentucky’s youthful farmers are to have an opportunity to get 
established in farming, there should be about 17,000 of them enrolled in evening 
classes each year. 

(c) The educational services for adult farmers should be expanded to provide 
opportunities to over 50,000 farmers. 
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The services mentioned in this connection are obviously vital and essential to 
the State and National economy, as well as our national defense. We cannot 
neglect education for the farm population of our country and at the same time 
build for national security and defense. It would appear to me that to cut the 
available money or fail to provide educational funds for extended services is in- 
deed shortsightedness and could, I believe, easily lead to the deterioration of the 
fundamental principles that insure national security. 


TRADES AND INDUSTRIES EDUCATION 
Services being rendered 

1. The 12 area trade schools now in operation in Kentucky provide training in: 

(a) The day trade program, including the teaching of all basic trades, and is 
now serving 3,280 young men and women. 

(b) Part-time extension courses to 1,129 persons 

(c) Evening training to 1,256 individuals. 

This makes a total service to 5,665 persons and does not include the veterans’ 
training program which, of course, is an integral part of the trade and industrial 
education program in Kentucky—the total number of veterans enrolled in full- 
time education is 827. 

Additional needs 

1. The present program operating in Kentucky, due to limited funds and facili- 
ties, is only caring for about one-fourth of the needs in the training of skilled 
workers. 

2. I think it is vitally necessary that all phases of trade and industrial educa- 
tion be expanded to provide the required skills to meet the demands not only 
in Kentucky but other parts of the nation as well. To do this, it will be necessary 
to employ additional teachers and establish more complete training facilities, 
both for day trade and the entire program of part-time and evening training. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Services being rendered 

1. There are five departments of distributive education in the Kentucky vo- 
cational schools. 

2. The records for 1952-53 indicate that there are 17 high-school departments 
offering training in distributive education on a cooperative basis. These are 
largely located in the areas within the State where there are great trading 
centers. Unfortunately, this service has had to be substantially curtailed during 
the past 2 years because of a shortage of Federal funds. 

3. There are approximately 3,110 people in these particular evening courses 
in Kentucky and the records disclose that there are around 600 people taking 
advantage of part-time coperative training in this distributive field. 

The last period in which Kentucky received the full appropriation of Federal 
funds for distributive education was in 1950-51, when there was a total of 6,307 
persons served in this category. The total number served during 1951-52 was 
3,722. At this point I would like to say that I am extremely concerned over 
the prospect that some reduction may be made in the current budget for this 
important educational service, and certainly I hope that the funds originally 
made available under the Barden Act for distributive education may be reestab- 
lished in this budget. In my judgment, this program is substantially sound in 
theory in that it combines work with education and is instrumental in keeping 
many young men and women in school who otherwise would be forced to abandon 
their classes, 

May I also say that Federal aid in connection with all of these various services 
has stimulated financial support from many local communities; as a matter of 
fet, during 1951-52, there was a total of $1,130,197.34 expended for these services 
from local districts in the State of Kentucky. This, obviously, is proof that 
Federal money spent on vocational education is not in. vain and continued sub- 
stantial Federal support will encourage even greater development of local aid 
for the program. As Commissioner McGrath, in a Defense Information Bulletin 
of April 6, 1951, stated, “The Nation needs the services of every man at his high- 
est level of competency.” In conclusion, may I suggest that it is difficult to ob- 
tain a high level of competency if the talents of our people are neglected by fail- 
ing to appropriate sufficient funds to give our young men and women an oppor- 
tunity to develop their abilities and aptitudes. It is my earnest hope that this 
subcommittee will look with favor upon this whole program of vocational edu- 





cation, proven as has been its worth and merit, and accord it full opportunity, 
through appropriation of adequate funds, to maintain its present excellent status 
and continue the onward march of progress. 
May I again express my appreciation for having this opportunity to convey 
my views regarding this important matter, and with cordial good wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


‘ 


EARLE C. CLEMENTS. 


INVESTIGATION OF SPRAY RESIDUES 
WITNESS 


HON. WALT HORAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Bussey. We have the pleasure of having Representative 
Horan of the State of Washington before us at this time. 

I might say we are indeed always pleased to hear a few words 
from you. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will be very brief. 

I come from an industry that has to use a considerable amount 
of insecticides—pesticides, we call them in bulk—to protect the 
growing of crops. This is true particularly in fruits and vegeta- 
bles and is becoming increasingly true in cereal crops. 

After having placed a pesticide on a growing crop, we require 
them to prepare that commodity for the market and, in so doing, 
a certain amount of cleansing has to take place. This is done in 
several ways and is presided over at the administrative level by 
the Food and Drug Administration. After you have sprayed your 
crops, raised your crops, harvested them, and have washed them— 
cleaned them—the matter of what constitutes the amount of pos- 
sible residue, if any, remaining on that crop becomes of increas- 
ing importance. ‘To the trade they are known as tolerances. 

There is an interesting history, particularly behind apples. For 
years we shipped our apples to market, beginning with the turn of 
the century and extending until about 1925, without removing any 
of the residue. Some of our apples appeared on the market almost 
as though you had lifted them out of a floursack. There was that 
much residue remaining on them. Interesting to record, too, is 
that two importers in London in 1925 found themselves with a 
glutted market. One had a shipment of Jonathan apples from 
South Africa; the other had a shipment of apples from the United 
States which had been protected in growing by lead-arsenate 
sprays. The South African importer, knowing about the glut on 
the market and knowing also of the competition he had on the 
London market from the American shipload, protested to proper 
officials in London, and the English dug up an old ale law which 
had been put on the books along about the turn of the century, 
around about 1904, which said you could only have so much lead 
arsenate in English ale. That law was put into force. The ship- 
ment of American apples was confiscated, and the attention of the 
American people was directed to spray residues. As a result the 
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food industries of the entire Nation were subjected to a period 
almost of persecution. 

We had no basic data upon which to base tolerances except this 
old English law on ale which, so far as we know, was not based on 
any scientific findings. It was merely picked out of thin air. The 
fruit industry of the United States went through a period of about 
10 or 12 years—they were depression years, too—and during that time 
hundreds of millions of dollars were spent in finding out how to re- 
move spray residue from apples. The tolerances based upon this 
English ale law went down and down and down until Rex Tugwell 
at one time during the late thirties said “We are not going to allow 
any tolerances.” 

The people in the fruit industry in those depression years kept on 
struggling—many of them were completely wrecked financially— 
until in the year 1939, with the assistance particularly of Senator Dick 
Russell and Mr. Clarence Cannon, moneys were appropriated and 
the Public Health Administration was commissioned to go out into 
my town in the State of Washington and conduct experiments on 
human beings to find out what was deleterious to public health with 
regard to spray residues. They found a very, very cooperative com 
munity. Hundreds of people subjected themselves to any experi- 
ments the Public Health Service might wish to conduct. As a result, 
along about 1941 a tolerance based upon scientific findings was estab- 
lished, and for that I think we can thank particularly Senator 
Russell and Mr. Cannon. 

Things went along in that regard for a number of years. Then 
some 4 or 5 years ago one of the members of this subcommittee became 
interested in the deleterious effects of chemicals upon public health. 
He was particularly interested in fluoridation to prevent tooth decay. 
Out of that, between Mr. Keefe and Mr. Sabath, we had a resolution 
passed which set up a special committee to investigate the use of 
chemicals in foodstuffs and later in cosmetics. I think there was good 
reason for setting up this committee, because we find a-lot of people 
who hear that pesticides of various kinds are put on edible foodstuffs 
during their production, and we have a very well-known actress, 
Gloria Swanson, with whom it has become almost a phobia. She 
never goes any place but what she tells people not to eat fruits and 
vegetables that have had spray on them and, if you ask her how you 
are going to produce and protect growing crops against the invasion 
of pests which render them inedible or unfit for commercial markets, 
she becomes rather inexplicit in her statements. So, because of that 
type of thing, 3 years ago I appeared before this committee, and 
again, with the assistance of Mr. Clarence Cannon, we got an appro 
priation for $100,000 to reestablish the work that had been done in 
1940, 

Without my knowledge and without my request, that laboratory was 
established in Wenatchee. It was a good place to establish it, even 
though I had no part in establishing it there, because there you do 
find a population that has been exposed to spray residues. You find 
men who have been exposed to pesticides in the mixing plants where 
they are prepared and packaged so that the fruit producer can use 
them in his orchards or in the groves and also on his vegetable crops. 
We also find people there who are aware of the fact that we have to 
have a scientific and unreproachable basis upon which to fix those 
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tolerances. As a consequence, we have people in the State of Wash- 

ngton who today are subjecting themselves to the Public Health 

Service and are allowing operations to be performed upon the fatty 

tissues of their bodies, and we have hundreds and hundreds of glass 

jars out there with fatty tissues taken from people who have ‘been 

subjected or exposed to spray residues either in the mixing of them, or 
their application, or otherwise. 

The experiments that have gone on out there are of extreme impor- 
tance to the whole producing area of America. They have even gone 
so far as to find out how far spray dust applied from airplanes will 
lrift, by conducting experiments with colored powders on snow- 
covered fields where it can be clearly demonstrated. And they have 
run experiments of a controlled nature as to the saturation of pesti- 
cides in the air in a given area, such as you have down in your State, 
Mr. Fernandez, where you might apply DDT or parathion or many 
other pesticides. And in cooperation with the marine hospital at 
Seattle, they are conducting extensive experiments on people who have 
been exposed in one way or another to these pesticides. And these 
people are not paid anything except the hospital expense; they are 
purely volunteers... 

Dr. Summerfield, an associate of Dr. Simmons, of the Savannah 
laboratory, is in charge, and I can say personally I have visited this 
laboratory and seen the work Dr. Summerfield is doing, and I do 
irge this subcommittee to understand completely the significance and 
mportance of the work that is going on out there among the people 
themselves who have to use the pesticides to protect the fruit for mar- 
ket and who are also required by the Food and Drug Administr are 
to remove any residues on these fruits and veget tables, particularly, 


that they will be absolutely safe for human consumption. That is the 
importance of this laboratory, and I have tried to give you some of the 
background that makes it necessary that we do conduct continuously 
such experiments. 

Mr. Bussey, Thank you very much, Mr. Horan. 

I wish to say this committee is always anxious and desirous of 
having expert testimony on 2ny “ ase of appropriations that come 


before this committee. ‘That applies especially in your case, because 
each of us knows this is a problem you have dealt with personally for 
any, many years; therefore, your testimony is exceptionally valuable. 

[ also wish to state that this committee at no time has ever raised any 
question of the necessity for or benefits derived from this program, 
But when the Food and Drug Administration and the Public Health 
Service were before this committee earlier in our hearings, I tried to 
ascertain if there was any overlapping between the work that was 
being done by the Food and Drug Administration, the Public Health 
Service, and the Department of Agriculture. In your opinion, is 
there any overlapping in this work ¢ 

Mr. Horan. Yes, Mr. Chairman; there is. And it is a subject now 
on which the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
is going to hold hearings later on this month, or next month, 
Ac tually, the work of the Food and Drug Administration has been 
tremendous service to the people of the United States, but there 
have been times when they were the judge, the jury, and the police- 
man, and they also wrote the statutes they enforced. I want to say in 


£ 
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deference to Dr. Crawford and Dr. Dunbar, both of whom are yer, 
close friends of mine, that they were merely carrying out their duty, 
They had a job to do and did not have the proper statutory background 
in order to ¢: arry out that duty. So what I say is not in criticism; jt 
is merely a situation which I think needs to be corrected, and I hope 
through ample hearings on both the Delaney and Miller bills now 
before the committee T have mentioned that we will bring out the 
proper functioning as it applies to three of our gover nmental institu 
tions that have a responsibility here. 

Personally I feel we need no additional law; we just merely need 
defining the present statutes and to outline the fields of operation for 
three rather important and very proud institutions. 

The Department of Agriculture is required not only to develop 
pesticides that will protect precarious crops; they are also required 
to license pesticides. And that responsibility carries with it quite a 
bit of leeway. However, we feel that a pesticide should be understood 
first, and it should be licensed for use, because it needs to be presented 
to the public as it is and the public needs to know what they are deal- 
ing with when they deal with a pesticide. 

That is particularly true of parathion, which we use in our orchards 
out in Wenatchee almost exclusively now. Parathion is a very lethal 
spray. If you do not use a mask, you can be killed with it. On the 
other hand, within 2 weeks it is gone completely from that which it 
protected. So we need to know what parathion is. 

And we have a lot of interesting experiments with DDT. There is 
an interesting article in the current issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post which tells about DDT. It does not pay the tribute to a man 
named Dr. Robert Neal, an outstanding member of the Public Health 
Service, that he deserves. He actually made himself a guinea pig to 
prove that DDT was not as lethal as some people now presume it to be. 
Dr. Neal died about 2 years ago in the middle of his life, and I only 
wish the current issue of the Post would tell the whole story of Dr. 
Neal. Perhaps this hearing of mine will help to correct that. 

Then we have the Food and Drug Administration. They are police 
men to protect you and me and the consumers of foodstuffs against 
additives or spray residues that are deleterious, and they have done 
through the years a beautiful job. However, no more than I would 
want polic emen to write the statutes upon which to arrest you or me 
do I want the enforcement agency writing the statutes or regulations 
or tolerances they are going to enforce. ‘And through the years they 
have had to do that until, as I indicated in my original testimony, 
Senator Russell and Mr. Cannon did call in the Public Health Service 
to conduct, from the wealth and background of their abilities in the 
Public Health Service, these experiments on human beings to find out 
where the tolerances ought to be. 

So personally it is very clear to me that the Department of Agri- 
culture should have the responsibility not only of developing pesti- 
cides and licensing them for use, but to me the Public Health Service 
under proper surv eillance should have the responsibility of developing 
what is the proper tolerance in determining what is deleterious to 
public health, Then, with those known facts in their work manual, the 
Food and Drug Administration should go out and see that the public 
are protected according to the known benchmarks developed by the 
Public Health Service from any pesticides, additives, or deleterious 
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residues that the public knows are there, either by saying so on the 
label or having knowledge of it. 

That is the way I think it ought to be. There is overlapping at the 
present time, but I think we are correcting it. 
~ Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Horan. 


IepeRAL Arp For TREATMENT OF HANSEN’s Disease IN Hawa 
WITNESS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. Bussey. We should be pleased at this time to hear Mr, Farring- 
ton, the Delegate from Hawaii. 

Mr. Farrineron. Mr. Chairman, I appear before you today to sup- 
port appropr iation of the sum of $1,182,300 recommended by the Public 
Health Service as authorized by Public Law 411 of the 82d Congress 
to reimburse the Territory of Hawaii for the treatment of patients 
suffering from Hansen’s disease within the Territory. 

The amount requested is in accordance with the law, and based on a 
per diem cost of $9.26 for the treatment of patients in Hawaii. ‘The per 
diem cost at the National Leprosarium at Carville, La., is $10.97. 

Treatment of persons suffering from drug addiction and leprosy has 
long been accepted as a responsibility of the Federal Government. 

The full cost of the treatment of leprosy in the States has been 
borne by the Federal Government. A hospital has been maintained 
it Carville, La., where patients suffering from Hansen’s disease are 
sent for care and treatment. The normal procedure in the States 
s to send their patients to this hospital. 

The fact that the cost of treating his disease in Hawaii has been 
borne principally by the Territory in the past does not in any way 
alter the responsibility of the Federal Government. There have been 
good reasons for this. And there is nothing in those reasons that 
aiters the soundness of the present law and in the appropriation of 
the funds authorized by it and to which we feel we are entitled 
under it 

First of these reasons is the unhappy fact that leprosy or Hansen’s 
disease has been more prevalent in Hawaii than in any of the States. 
The number of patients under treatment in Hawaii is about the same 
as that at the Carville Hospital in Louisiana. The latter come from 
all parts of the country excepting Hawaii. 

The disease found its way to Hawaii during the last century. We 
are in the pathway of commerce and travel between the Far East 
ind the mainland of the United States. The result of this is that 
we have through the years been the first to feel the impact of the 
diseases, insects, pests and influences, good and bad, that have ema- 
nated from the Far East. 

It is unfortunate indeed that the aboriginal people of Hawaii, the 
native Hawaiians, proved to be extremely susceptible to Hansen’s 
disease. The largest percentage of those who have received treatment 
for this disease have been native Hawaiians. They are American 
citizens and carry all the financial responsibilities of a citizen of the 
States. They pay the same taxes to the Federal Government and 
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bear arms in time of war as all other Americans. We believe they 
are entitled to the same benefits as all other Americans. 

The laws of the Territory provide that people who are afflicted with 
this disease be isolated. Too suffer from this disease has in years gone 
by been likened to being committed to a living death. Fortunately, 
more enlightened policies have come into vogue along with the dis 
covery of various new forms of treatment that have made it possible 
to arrest the disease and in many instances parole the patients. 

It would be the height of cruelty to send these people, many of whom 
are entirely unaccustomed to the severe climate of the mainland States, 
to a hospital some 4,000 miles from their homes. It would violate 
fundamental humanitarian instincts. 

This constitutes a second reason why tens of millions of dollars have 
been spent by Hawaii’s people for the treatment of leprosy rather 
than to have the victims of this disease sent to the National Lepro 
sarium at Carville. To follow the latter practice, moreover, would 
be uneconomical, as the present difference in per diem costs clearly 
indicates. 

Some help has been received by Hawaii from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the past. An elaborate hospital was once constructed at the 
leprosarium at Kalaupapa on the Island of Molokai. This oecurred 
many years ago. The hospital was entirely abandoned, however, be 
cause of the cruel and cold-blooded approach of physicians and other 
personnel sent there by the Federal Government to operate it. Some 
of the old patients at the leprosarium today still tell of the doctor sent 
there by the Federal Government whose fear of the disease was so 
great that he would see patients only from behind a glass window. 

The people of Hawaii, moreover, do not want F ederal interference 
in dealing with this vitally important health problem. Frankly, they 
have been of the opinion that it was infinitely better to meet this ex 
pense themselves rather than be subject to the type of treatment and 
interference that was manifest in the past. 

But I say now to those who will raise the argument that, having 
met, this problem financially in the past, there is no reason why we 
should not do it in the future, that the answer is to be found in Public 
Law 411. 

This provides at long last a basis, under which the Federal Govern 
ment can meet its obligations to those people in the Territory suffering 
from this disease, that is sound, fair, and humanitarian. This legis 
lation was the result of long and careful consideration. The officials 
who studied the subject discovered that the methods being used i 
Hawaii to treat this disease are more modern and more advanced than 
in most places. It was apparent that the new law offered a sound 
basis to implement financially a policy that was adopted long ago. 

The new law does not propose that the entire expense of this great 
public-health problem be undertaken by the Federal Government. 
It makes no provision whatsoever for capital.expenditures. One of 
the reasons that the Territory hopes for Federal assistance is that it 
will release Territorial funds for capital expenditures that are very 
sorely needed. 

The experience of the last few vears has convinced our people that 
the celebrated leprosarium at Kalaupapa should be maintained for 
an indefinite period as a refuge for those who are afflicted with this 
disease, a home they can find asylum under happy conditions. One 
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of the great tragedies of leprosy is that its victims have in many in- 

ces been horr ibly disfigured. The fear of the disease among people 

i nereiiy is, moreover, so great that even those who, for all practical 

irposes, have been cured, and released under parole, have found it 

a difficult and almost impossible to reestablish themselves in 

life of the community. The need for maintaining a permanent 
ome for them has been very definitely established. 

There is still another reason for this. One of the unique features of 
this disease is that it seldom causes death. Those who have suffered 
from it sometimes live for more than 30 years. Death usually comes 

them from other causes. So, it is important that they be provided 
iretreat where they can live in comfort and happiness. 

We of Hawaii have not been in the habit of asking Congress for 

nds to deal with problems that are distinctly our own. On the 
ontrary, there have been many instances when we have been denied 
funds that were rightfully ours under programs providing Federal 
grants-in-aid. That is one of the many reasons we want to be a State. 

We have learned from bitter experience that until we achieve State 
government we are going to be subjected to discriminatory treatment 
under Federal-aid programs. I say to you now that to deny us what 
ie law provides for the treatment of this disease is an instance of 
\is type of discrimination and is unfair. It is, moreover, the height 
of injustice to make the victims of this disease the object of this so- 
called economy. 

Now, I would not make the statement in this spirit if it were not 
that for a period of 20 years I have visited among those people with 
regularity. I know many of them personally and the conditions under 
which they live. I know their hopes and their fears. 

They have great needs. These can be in large measure met if this 
program of Federal assistance is allowed to prevail as recommended. 
They have great fears, and the greatest of these is that they will be 
made the victims of arbitrary Federal control. I believe the way to 
meet their need and to allay their fears is to provide the funds author- 
ized by Public Law 411 of the 82d Congress. 

It should be unnecessary to point out that the Public Health Serv- 

» has a very accute interest in this health program. The fact that 
this country maintains a large naval and military establishment in 
Hawaii makes it important that the conditions of health be of the best 
ind that the men and women who are called upon to serve there be 
protected from disease. 

appeal to you, therefore, to provide the funds, as authorized by 
Public Law 411 and recommended by the Public Health Service. You 
will then be providing, at long last, a really sound basis for discharg- 
ng the Federal Government’s obligation to the people in Hawaii who 
are suffering from this disease. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Farrington. I will say that that is a 
very comprehensive ¢ and well-thought-out statement in behalf of this 
appropriation. 

Mr. Bupner. Mr. Farrington, is there a very high incidence of Han- 
sen’s disease in any of the islands west of Hawaii? 

Mr. Farrrncton. There is considerable leprosy in the trust terri- 
tory, and a hospital has been established at Tinian where they have the 

atients. I think it is still in operation. 
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Mr. Bunce. I was wondering if it would be possible for the United 
States to utilize the leprosarium in Hawaii for the treatment of the 
people in the trust territory. 

Mr. Farrtneron. I suppose it might be, although the natural ten- 
dency of those people is to resist being taken too far away from home. 
It is being proposed, for instance, that they establish le »prosariums in 
four States where the disease is endemic—California, Texas, Louis- 
iana, and Florida—because of the great suffering that attends the 
disease of leprosy. It is a terrible thing with which to be afflicted 
because of our inherited and customary attitudes toward the people 
who have it. 

For instance, the people who go to Kalaupapa—and I hope you will 
visit it—enter the place with great fear. It is a tremendous experience 
to 1” 2m. It represents a special problem. 

I realize that you gentlemen are confronted with a very grave 
financial problem and I do not like to appear to be unreasonable. But 
I do want to point out that we feel that we have been caught in a most 
difficult time in trying to establish this program in Hawaii. 

I think there is every reason to believe that the National Govern- 
ment should sustain the treatment of leprosy in Hawaii on the same 
basis as it does at Carville and that if you are going to cut back funds 
in that field, such cuts should be distributed. It is an easy thing to 
say, “Those fellows have been getting along all right in the past and 
there is no reason why we should give them funds now.” I do not 
think that is the answer to it. The reason we have not accepted funds 
is that we were unwilling to subject these people to this kind of treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Bouncer. Assuming Hawaiian statehood, which I hope will be 
the fact, would there be any difficulty administratively in the State of 
Hawaii in carrying on this program under its own control rather than 
Federal control, while still receiving Federal funds? 

Mr. Farrrnetron. I do not think that is going to alter the situation, 
except that if we have representation in the Senate we can implement 
our request for funds with a force that is completely absent at the 
present time. 

Mr. Buver. The reason I ask that is that you mentioned the institu- 
tion at Carville which, of course, is under Federal control entirely. I 
take it that you do not want that to happen in Hawaii and I am won- 
dering if administratively the Federal Government could continue to 
contribute on this cme and yet have you retain State control. 

Mr. Farrincron. I do not see why they cannot do so, because they 
do that in infant and maternity care, and we have a well-established 
pattern of Federal grants-in-aid where local control is maintained. 
The reason we have been able to bear the burden which properly was 
partly that of the Federal Government is because we could never 
arrive at an arrangement under which we could obtain Federal sup- 
port without a ing the control of the disease. 

Mr. Bussry. There would be this difference; too, I should imagine, 
between the hospital in Hawaii and in Carville; that the hospital in 
Carville is federally owned. 

Mr. Farrineron. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. The physical property is Federal property. 

Mr. Farrineron. That is right. 
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Mr. Bussey. And there is no provision in the authorization, as I 
recall, to transfer the title to the physical properties in Hawaii to the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Farrtneton. No, sir. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Furthermore, at Carville the patients come from 
all over the United States. 

Mr. Farrrnetron. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. They come into that 1 State, whereas in Hawaii 

hey would be just from the 1 State. 

Mr. Farrrneron. That is right. Of course, our patients are eligible 
to treatment at Carville, but it would be inhumane to send them there; 
most of them are Hawaiians. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any further questions? If not, thank you 
very much, Mr. Farrington. 

Mr. Farrtneron. Thank you very much for your patience, gentle- 
men. 

VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 


WITNESS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Bussey. We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. Edmond- 
son, of the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr, Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear today to urge an adequate appropriation for vocational 1 
habilit ation in the States for 1953-54. Although I understand this 


committee must consider the request for funds for vocational réhabili- 
tation on a nationwide basis, I am sure you will also understand why 
I shall emphasize the viewpoint of the people of my own State with 
respect to this very important matter. 

You are probably aware of the fact that the cost of public assistance 
has become a real problem in my State as well as in many others. Re- 
cently, it has come to our attention that physical disability is a big 
factor in the cost of public assistance and that it is becoming an even 
bigger factor as the new category of public assistance for the totally 
and permanently disabled gets into full swing. For instance, one 
third of the children on our aid to dependent children rolls are there 
because of the disability of one or both parents, and we understand 
that this same situation is true for the country as a whole. 

We have a very efficient vocational rehabilitation service in Okla 
homa. In 1952 it rehabilitated 1,282 persons, taking 208 of them 
directly from the public-assistance rolls. At the present time 717 
public-assistance clients are being served by this agency. More im 
portant probably than the number of persons that have been rehabili 
tated is the fact that over the years many thousands of persons have 
been kept from ever getting on public-assistance rolls as a result of 
having had the opportunity to secure rehabilitation services when they 
were first needed. Despite the good work that has been done, we finc 
that the vocational rehabilitation program in Oklahoma has never 
been adequately financed. In light of the fact that the rehabilitation 
idea is now generally accepted and that the State agencies have dem- 
onstrated, beyond any doubt, their ability to rehabilitate a high per- 
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centage of the handicapped, including those most severely disabled, 
most people in Oklahoma who are familiar with the problem feel that 
vocational rehabilitation should be given a real opportunity to se 
what it can do with our disabled who are drawing public assistance 
Public-assistance officials have joined vocational rehabilitation offj 
cials in presenting this situation to our legislature. As a result the 
Oklahoma House of Representatives has already voted to increase 
State appropriations for vocational rehabilitation by 80 percent fo. 
1953-54. What we are doing in our own State we feel that Congress 
could well afford to do. When considering appropriations for voca 
tional rehabilitation, it seems to us that Congress should think in 
terms of the maximum amount that can be wisely spent on such a 
productive program. This course is the course of true economy. Dr. 
Alfred R. Suggs, president of the Oklahoma State Medical Associa 
tion, in a recent editorial summarized very well when he said 
“* * * Yes; it is a tax-supported department, but in this case the 
taxpayer makes money. * * * When to this economy measure you adi 
the humanitarian angle with its heart-warming experience of seeing 
a man doing useful and dignified work rather than selling pencils, 
you have a bargain.” 

As an additional indication of the interest of Oklahoma citizens i) 
doing something about vocational rehabilitation, I would like to cal 
the committee’s attention to the fact that Oklahoma A. & M. Colles 
has recently established a comprehensive rehabilitation center at 
Okmulgee. The establishment of this center should facilitate the re 
habilitation of our most severely handicapped citizens. Although the 
rehabilitation of this group of the handicapped is more expensiv 
than the average, it is the most fruitful in both human and economi 
values. Already 142 persons have been taken care of at this center 
and we have reason to expect the number will increase rapidly as 
personnel is trained for this important task. The vocational rehabili 
tation division in Oklahoma sends its severely handicapped appli 
cants to this facility for rehabilitation services and pays for the se: 
ices they receive from State and Federal funds appropriated for vo 
cational rehabilitation. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me say that I am fully conscious of the 
need for economy in Government, but I feel keenly that we cannot 
afford to initiate such economy at the expense of our handicapped 
people, who are striving to prepare themselves to be independent. 
taxpaying citizens. 

If it is not untimely, I would like to add a brief statement with 
regard to the proposed appropriation for carrying out the provisions 
of the George-Barden Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. | 
understand the recommended budget provides a cut of $4,624,391 in 
the amount made available for vocational education. 

Vocational education has meant a great deal in the development 
and progress of the Oklahoma farmer and homemaker, and is playing 
an increasingly important part in the training of competent workers 
and employees in industry. The proposed cut would seriously handi- 
cap the program in all 77 counties of our State. According to est 
mates, it would reduce funds for vocational agriculture by $40,000, 
for home economics by $26,000, and for the trade and industrial 
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program by $17.000. On the other hand, the proposed budget would 
provide an increase of funds for Oklahoma distributive education 
of about $7,500. I have seen the distributive education program in 
one ‘ration at first hand and think it is a fine program, but it is in no 

ay any more successful or helpful to our State than are the programs 
in agriculture, home economics, and trade and industrial training. 
[ cannot understand why the appropriation for distributive education 
s increased, but appropriations in the other fields of equal importance 
are being cut. I sincerely hope the committee will think a long time 
before it cuts in any way the appropriations for vocational education. 

[ certainly hope that the committee will give serious consideration 
to allowing the amounts needed to carry on the vocational education 
program. 

So far as vocational education generally is concerned, I understand 
that the budget provides a cut of $4,600,000 in the amount made avail- 
able for vocational education. That, in our State, would mean a 
reduction of funds for vocational agriculture of about $40,000, home 
economics of about $26,000, and the trade and industrial programs, 
about $17,000, 

On the other hand, I understand the proposed budget would pro- 
vide an increase in the fund for distributive education, which would 
mean $7,500 more in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Bussey. I may explain to you that distributive education has 
had far fewer funds for its program than any of the other three 
branches of vocational education. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am sure that that is so in our State, and from 
what I have seen it has been a good program on the scale it has been 
applied, but I dislike to see successful and going concerns such as 
your vocational agriculture cut down severely in the interest of 
economy and yet at the same time another program that has really 

not been developed and expanded and put upon a productive basis 
given extra money. It seems to be rather inconsistent to be increasing 
that program and yet cutting back programs that are going concerns 
in the State. 

[ just throw that out as a thought. There may be reasons that 
justify it that this committee has before it. It appears to us on first 
examination, and without a full justification, to be rather inconsistent. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I should like to say that I thoroughly agree with 
you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. There may be some reason for it that would pos- 
sibly justify it, but if there is I would have to have that reason ex- 
plained to me to carry to the folks back home. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before your 
committee. 

Mr. Bussey. We appreciate your appearing before the committee. 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 


The entire Oklahoma delegation sent me, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, a letter in support of appropriations for vocational re 
habilitation. Without objection we will insert that letter at this point 
in the record. 





(The letter follows :) 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1953 
Hon. FRep R. BuSBEy, 
Chairman, Labor-Federal Security Administration Subcommittee, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bussey: The undersigned members of the Oklahoma delegation wis} 
to express our unqualified support of an appropriation for vocational rehab 
tation sufficient to enable the State agencies to work at their greatest possible 
effi-iency. 

In 1952 the Oklahoma Division of Vocational Rehabilitation rehabilitated 1,282 
individuals, 208 of whom were taken directly from our relief rolls, saving the 
State and Federal Governments $182,000 per year in relief costs. We have reason 
to believe that even greater economic gain to the State has come as a result of 
the thousands of people who have been kept off public-relief rolls by having re 
ceived vocational rehabilitation services in time. Needless to say, these im 
portant contributions to the economic well-being of our State could not have been 
accomplished without substantial Federal support. 

The potentialities of vocational rehabilitation are much greater than have yet 
been realized. The people of Oklahoma are convinced that rehabilitation is the 
only effective means of making an important inroad on public-assistance costs 
and that rehabilitation is the truly American way to deal with the problem of 
disability. 

So convinced are our people that vocational rehabilitation is sound, particu 
larly at times of stress such as these, that the Oklahoma House of Representatives 
now in session has already voted to increase State funds for vocational rehabili 
tation by approximately 80 percent for 1953-54. We feel that our senate will 
concur with this increase. If the Federal Government does not come through 
with its share of the cost of vocational rehabilitation, it will be very bad for our 
program in Oklahoma, right at a time when it offers so much promise. 

We know your committee will give careful consideration to the exact amount 
needed for this work. The $23,000 in the President’s budget is a holding figure 
we understand. It is our considered judgment that Congress would be wise to 
increase this by several million dollars. Such action would demonstrate more 
than anything else that Congress intends to see that all handicapped people are 
given an opportunity to be rehabilitated before it is necessary that they accept 
public assistance. 

We appreciate very much your careful consideration of our viewpoint. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rosert S. Kerr. 
TomM STEED. 

Mike MONRONEY. 
CARL ALBERT. 

JOHN JARMAN. 

Pace BELCHER. 
Victor WICKERSHAM. 
Ep EMONDSON,. 


AssISTANCE TO SCHOOLS IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Bussey. Congressman Dempsey, as our last witness today, 
would you tell us your views on the program of Federal assistance 
to schools in federally affected areas? 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
thank your committee for the opportunity of presenting this statement 
concerning education aid by the Federal Government to communities 
affected by inmigration of workers in connection with the Federal de- 
fense program, as authorized by Public Law 874 of the 81st Congress. 
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The policy enunciated by the Congress in the enactment of this law 
stated definitely that it recognized the responsibility of the United 
States for the impact which certain Federal activities have on the local 
educational agencies in the areas in which certain activities are carried 
on. The policy was declared to be that the United States should pro- 

ide proper financial assistance to those local educational agencies in 
ses Where one or more of the following conditions obtained : 

The revenues availaole to such agencies from local sources have 
been reduced as the result of the acquisition of real property by the 
United States; or 

2. Such a provide education for children residing on Federal 
prope rty ; 

3. Such. agencies provide education for children whose parents are 
“ yloyed on Federal property; or 

There has been a sudden and substantial increase in school at- 
tel das as the result of Federal activities. 

The need and justification for this legislation arose from the extraor- 
dinary expansion in Federal activities in connection with the defense 
program now in full swing. So far as we know, this program will 
continue on at least the present level for another year or so. Beyond 
that, we have no way of ascertaining what the trend will be because of 
the uncertainty in world affairs. 

It is my understanding that the revised budget request before the 
‘committee seeks a total appropriation of $66,500,000 to carry on in 
1954 the education-aid program which has been determined by the 
Congress to be the responsibility of the Federal Government. This is 
an increase of $6 million over the total appropriation for this purpose 
luring the current year. It is a decrease of $6,318,000 from the re- 
vised estimate by the Office of Education of requirements for the fiscal 
vear 1954, 

[ am in thorough accord with the announced policy of the Appro- 
priations Committee to reduce to the minimum all appropriations, 
with due regard to continuation of proper and reasonable functions 
and obligations of the Government. I am not seeking an increase in 
any appropriation, but I am urging upon your committee a most care- 
ful appraisal of the education situation in those areas where Federal 
defense-program activities have tended to seriously endanger the edu- 
cational potential. 

I might point out that in my own State of New Mexico those com- 
munities, where there has been inmigration by Federal employees 
sufficient to increase the school popul: ition from 20 to as much as 40 
percent, would have been unable to provide even the minimum stand- 
ard of education for the children without this Federal assistance. 
The heavy inmigration alone would have been sufficient to dislocate 
the educational program and place an unbearable burden upon the 
local taxpayers. 

In those communities there was an added handicap because the 
Federal Government acquired and removed from the local taxrolls a 
considerable amount of property. This produced the impossible situ- 
ation of seeking to educate many more children with a considerably 
decreased school income from tax sources. That was the problem 
which the Congress held to be, at least in part, the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to solve. 


82602—53———29 
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I en that in the main the Office of Education has succeeded quite 
well in carrying out the intent of the Congress. The result of the 
Federal aid given hase been that it has not “been necessary to curtail 
the school year and that, for the most part, the children entitled to 
proper educational opportunities have received those eee 

In New Mexico the Federal Government in 1952 fiscal year paid t! 
lowest average rate to any State in the Union under the terms of 
Public Law 874. In that year the payment was only $34 a child 
In the 1953 fiscal year the rate was increased to $48 a child when the 
Office of Education permitted the State’s school (sales) tax income to 
be considered as an element in the base cost. 

Consequently, I feel that New Mexico has been in no way a party to 
any undue raid upon the United States Treasury. In fact, New 
Mexico has borne a greater proportion of the cost of educational ex 
pansion due to Federal defense activities than almost any other State 
In some States the payment per child has been as high as $244. Thy 
(lifferences in the payments to the various States are reflected by th 
way the States divide the financing of operating cost between State 
funds and local funds. 

Even the small amount of assistance rendered by the Federal Gov 
ernment in the State of New Mexico has made the difference between 
education or ignorance for hundreds of school children. On a nation- 
wide basis it has made the difference of opportunities for hundreds of 
thousands of those children. Most certainly a small portion of the 
billions we have been sending abroad and of the added billions we have 
been spending for defense, some of which I regret to say has been 
wasted or inefficiently expended, could be more properly utilized 
building better future citizens for our own country. 

There is every indication that the Congress is ready and willing to 
continue to recognize its responsibility to our school children. That 
was shown recently by the action taken to restore in the supplementary 
appropriation bill the appropriation for education-aid which had beet 
stricken in committee. I sincerely trust that your committee wil! 
recognize the intent and the desire of the Congress as shown by that 
action and will see fit to retain in the bill now before you the amount 
contained in the revised budget request. I believe that by so doing 
you will in no way violate our promise to the people to practice sound 
economy. A reasonable investment in the future of American chil 
dren is a sound investment, good business and real economy. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Dempsey. 

The committee is in receipt of several statements on other subjects 
contained in this bill. These statements will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statements follow :) 


CrHiILpREN’s Bureat 


STATEMENT OF GeorGE D. Ritey, MeMBer, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE CoMMI1 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABor, APRIL 20, 1953 


My name is George D. Riley. I am a member of the national legislative 
committee of the American Federation of Labor. 

For many years the American Federation of Labor has had a special interest 
in the work of the Children’s Bureau. We in the A. F. of L. have watched with 
interest—sometimes with approval and sometimes with disapproval—how the 
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Congress has treated this Bureau's requests for funds to carry on its work for 
children. We have watched the Bureau, too, making suggestions about work 
they should be doing for the children of workers in this country—and that in- 
cludes almost every baby and child in the population. We have cooperated 
vith the Children’s Bureau in its studies on child labor, the employment of chil 
dren, children in migrant workers’ families. Every 10 years the A. F. of L. 
officially and thousands of our members in locals have been a part of the White 
House Conferences on Children where labor unions, church people, doctors, 

rses, parents, and others concerned with children, come together to review 

e needs of children and lay out lines of future work to better the physical, 
mental, and social well-being of the children of this country. So much for our 
nterest in this relatively small but most important unit of the new Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Unfortunately, appropriations, while they have been increased, have not, as 
n the past, equaled the maximum permitted, This year the request is for only 
$32,600,000, in spite of the fact that we all know there are tens of thousands of 
children in need of these services throughout the country who just are not 
vetting them because the State and local programs, even with these added Fed 
eral funds which have come since 1950, cannot stretch their money to handle all 
of or even the neediest and most appealing. 

In the crippled children’s programs, this means that children who could be 
diagnosed and treated early are left to wait years or forever for diagnosis and 
treatment which would cure them or help them sufficiently so that they could 
go on to school and eventully take their places in the armed services and on 
jobs in this expanding economy we have. 

But, lacking this, they die and are lost to us entirely or they become part 
of the huge army of men and women who are on relief because they cannot 
care for themselves or who now besiege the offices of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion centers begging for a chance to get physical care, appliances, and job train- 
ng so they can finally take their places as self-respecting, earning members 
of society, or they show up as part of the 11 out of every 40 men rejected for 
military service. If you add up the children who have epilepsy, rheumatic fever, 
and defective hearing (to say nothing of those with eye trouble or bone diffi 
culties) you find a total of 1,700,000 children in need of attention. At its best, 
the local and State crippled children’s agencies have been able to give help to 
no more than 229,000 in their best recent years. The statistics | have show that 
his is a considerable improvement since 1943 when only 115,000 were given hos 
pital or clinic care, but it still is not enough, and we are just scratching the sur- 
face of this problem. 

We admire the work of the vocational rehabilitation program which we support 
and cooperate with but it is cheaper in dollars and better economic and social 
policy to prevent chronic ill health or to remedy it early, than it is to let these 
people remain incapacitated for years or tens of years when they might be adding 
to our total national wealth rather than depending on public charity for their 
minimum existence. 

A brief look at the cost of caring for disabled people even at a minimum level 
in the assistance programs shows annual costs of $387 million dollars of Federal 
and State money. It is obvious that we must do more to cure these children 
early, and to the extent that we have not done that, we must rehabilitate them as 
adults through the vocational rehabilitation program, another worthy program. 
[am informed that the crippled children’s programs in the States would receive 
about $12 million this year in Federal funds if you approve the request before 
you. I urge you to approve as much as these State and local programs can spend 
wisely in cutting down this appalling loss of potential manpower we so vitally 
need in the Armed Forces and in our industries. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the values of the maternal and child-health pro 
grams. It is obvious that they are doing a good job of reducing deaths of 
mothers and children, to the extent that these programs are in existence. The 
Children’s Bureau informs me that there still are parts of the country where these 
death rates are disproportionately high and that much work needs to be done to 
save the lives of premature babies whose death rate makes it the leading cause 
of death of children who died before they are a year old. Let us step up this 
program to the extent that doctors and nurses can be found to man these services. 

We in the A. F. of L. have followed the child-welfare work of the Children’s 
Bureau for years. We have worked with the Bureau to help abolish child labor 
in many industries. We have supported them and other Government agencies 
in their efforts to arouse the country to the disgrace of the conditions under which 
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children and young people were employed in factories and on farms. We now 
urge upon them continued publicizing of the situation of the children of mig) 
tory agricultural laborers. There are between 250,000 and 1,500,000 of thes 
children, most of them without enough food, adequate shelter, clothing, medica} 
care, or education. The problem of their families is essentially an economic one 
and an employment one, but in the meantime the Children’s Bureau should and 
must give some real leadership to States and localities in behalf of this group of 
children. They are the forgotten children for they seem to belong to no com- 
munity, to no State. 

Perhaps one of the most hopeful developments is that the Children’s Bureau 
is finally giving real attention to the problem of juvenile delinquency. I am sure 
that Dr. Eliot has described this program to you, how they are working with thé 
police groups, judges, educators, probation officers, and hundreds of nationa 
organizations toward the goal of improving and extending the work done in 
localities in dealing with the 300,000 children who are taken to court each year 
and the thousands (between 50,000 and 100,000) of children who are confined in 
city and county jails each year. 

I understand that Senators Hendrickson of New Jersey and Kefauver of 
Tennessee have introduced a resolution calling for a Senate investigation of the 
incidence and causes of delinquency among young people. This would be an inves 
tigation that the A. F. of L. could back heartily. I hope that such an inquiry can 
be made and that they will succeed in getting parents, churches, and all others 
interested in children concerned with this problem. We are cooperating in this 
Children’s Bureau drive against delinquency, because it is another dollar saving, 
life saving effort which we consider real economy. 

I have not mentioned the amount in this budget for expenses of the Children’s 
Bureau in administering funds to the States, and for preparing the pamphlets 
giving parents help in rearing their children and doing research work. When 
Dr. Eliot testified here, she indicated she had been allowed to present a request 
for $1,585,000, which is slightly larger than the amount they received for 1953 

They can employ 6 more persons with the increase, 3 for research. I do not 
understand why this request is so limited, unless it is that they were not per 
mitted to present their real needs for doing some research which I know has been 
urged upon them for years and which they admit should be done. I refer par 
ticularly to a conversation I had some months ago with a former staff member of 
the Bureau who indicated the Bureau was planning to set up studies evaluating 
current programs. They were going to look into the question of what happens to 
the normal development of children separated from parents, causes of delinquent 
behavior and the most effective methods of treating delinquents in order to 
prevent their becoming adult criminals. This type of research saves money in 
the long run. 

We have been Critical of the Children’s Bureau because it has not done this 
kind of research already. I do not know the details of the Bureau’s current 
research program, but I urge you to look into this aspect of their work. At the 
last White House Conference on Children our people and the other 5,000 delegates 
to that meeting were almost unanimous in approving recommendations for more 
research into many aspects of child development and current programs for 
children, 


FourrHER ENDOWMENT OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1953. 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-Federal Security, 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeArR Mr. Bussey: Published hearings before your subcommittee indicate that 
questions were raised by members as to the funds recommended for continued 
appropriation for the further endowment of land-grant colleges and universities 
under section 22 of the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, which is supplementary to 
the Morrill Acts of 1862 and 1890 and the Nelson amendment of 1907 to the 1890 
act. . 

The executive committee of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni 
versities has asked me to supply to you, for the record, a brief statement as to 
the purpose and use of these funds, and the effect of a change in the amount 
appropriated, at this time. 
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The national system of land-grant colleges and universities, which includes 
69 institutions in all States and Territories (of which 17 are Negro institutions) 
was established by the act of Congress of July 2, 1862, authored by Representa- 
tive (later Senator) Morrill, of Vermont, and approved by President Lincoln, 
Jonathan Baldwin Turner, of Illinois, was one of the leading figures in this 

yvement, and the Illinvis Legislature among those requesting passage of the 
wt. The act granted public lands to the various States (in proportion to their 

presentation in Congress) to be sold, with the proceeds to create a permanent 
idowment fund for a new type of college which would emphasize agriculture 
nd the mechanie arts (engineering) and other scientific and technical subjects, 
ncluding military science. Other subjects were to be included, with the objective 

providing opportunity in higher education for the children of the industrial 
lasses. 

The general understanding at the time was that the Federal endowment would 
ve used for instructional purposes (and it is so provided in the act) while the 
States accepting it would have full control of the methods of instruction and would 
provide buildings, land, and maintenance, An earlier bill to the same effect had 
been vetoed by President Buchanan. 

In 1890 Senator Morrill sponsored a second act, in the form of a permanent 
ippropriation, for the further endowment of these institutions, in order as he 
said to “catch up” to some extent on the Federal obligation for their support 
is a national system. Use of the funds from this appropriation are specifically 
restricted (at the request of farm and industrial groups) to the teaching of 
subjects related to “agriculture and the mechanic arts.” This act was amended 
in 1907 to provide for an increase in the amount. One clause of the 1890 act 
deserves special mention. It provided that the funds could not go to colleges 
which discriminated in admissions because of race, but said that this proviso 
would be satisfied by any State which established 1 college for white and 1 for 
Negro students, with an equitable division of funds between the 2. This pro- 
ision is largely responsible for greatly increased facilities for the higher edu- 
ation of Negroes in the Southern States, through the system of Negro land- 
grant colleges and universities. 

The act of 1985, in the form of an authorization, supplements the previous 


These instructional funds, administered federally through the United States 
Office of Education, are one branch of a tri-partite system of Federal-State co- 

peration in agriculture which includes campus teaching, research, and extension 
work. The research and extension acts are administered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

These acts provided a unique American solution to a problem: That of dis- 
charging what was felt to be both a National and State responsibility (the 

trengthening of research and education) without having undue centralization 
r Federal control. The States designated the institutions, control them, and 

rgely support them, but must on the other hand satisfy the Federal Govern- 
ment that the funds are being expended for the purposes intended. The Federal 
support and common tie creates a truly national system, serving a national pur- 
pose and responsive to national needs. This is exemplified by, among other 
things, the record of these colleges in the military field. More than 100,000 of 
their graduates served in World War I, and between 1920 and the outbreak of 
World War II they consistently supplied from 50 to 70 percent of all reserve 
‘flicers for the Army and Air Force, as well as many for the Navy and Marine 
Corps. In general they require at least 2 years of military training (Army, 
Navy, or Air). 

This is not the place to go into the record of the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities in agricultural teaching, research, and extension work, except to say 
that many authorities credit the ability of the United States to feed its rapidly 
expanding population at the highest level in its history to the work of this 
system of institutions in these three fields. 

While the effect of a reduction in Federal funds made available under the 
1935 act would vary from institution to institution and from State to State, it 
is clear that its effect would be marked in even the largest land-grant institu- 
tions where it constitutes a small fraction of the instructional budget, and ex- 
tremely severe in some of the smaller institutions where it constitutes a high 
percentage. 

This is, as you know, a legislative year in most States, and the legislatures have 
for the most part finished their work and gone home, with appropriations made 
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on the basis of Federal endowment funds being available as they have for the 
past several years. On this basis, most of the institutions have made facy}t 
budgets and approved teaching contracts for the coming year. With the legis 
latures adjourned, there is no available source of funds to replace those which 
might be lost by congressional action. This is a serious matter in any institu 
tion of any size, particularly with the return of Korean veterans to the campus 
adding to an upward trend in enrollments (which are presently at 50 percent 
above the period before World War IT). 

For institutions in such States as Idaho, Montana, Nevada, the Dakotas, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, and most of the New England States, the effect of a reduction 
would be particularly severe. This applies also to the Universities of Alaska 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Hardest-hit single institution would be Lincoln University of Jefferson City 
Mo., the Negro land-grant institution of that State, for which further endo 
ment funds provide 12 percent of the total instructional and maintenance budget 

The percentage comparisions of these funds to the total instructional bud 
as shown on page 153 of the hearings do not give a correct picture of the situa 
tion, as funds for plant operation and maintenance are included in instructional 
budget. The effect on the actual teaching budget would be much more sever 

Also, while the comparison is made with total instructional budget and total 
budget in the schedules printed in the hearings, the funds in question are applied 
specifically to instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts. They represent 
au far higher proportion of the teaching funds available for these specific pur 
poses than a comparison with the total budget makes apparent. The result of 
a reduction in many institutions might be severe on these particular functions 
without affecting others substantially. 

The President has proposed, and congressional leaders have sponsored, legis 
lation to establish a commission to study questions of Federal-State relation 
ships, specifically in the field of grants-in-aid. 

The executive committee of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni 
versities believes this Commission should have opportunity to study and report 
its recommendations to the Congress before action to disturb long-standing pro 
grams is taken. The study and report of this Commission should give the Con 
gress a sound basis on which to judge the various grant-in-aid programs, and 
the States and educational institutions opportunity to adjust—if adjustment is 
necessary—in advance of congressional action. This opportunity is not now 
available. 

Respectfully, 
Russett I. THACKREY, 
Erecutive Secretary 


NEUROLOGICAL DiIskASES AND BLINDNESS 


NATIONAL SocreETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS, 
New York, N. Y., April 22, 1953 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Federal Security, Committe 
on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Pussey: As Executive Director of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, an organization which for more than 44 years has been 
interested in community service, education, and research to prevent blindness, 
and which is supported by more than 40,000 members and contributors, I wish to 
register my support of the appropriation of $7,670,000 for the fiscal year 1954 for 
the United States Public Health Service Institute on Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. 

Our estimate of more than 260,000 blind men, women, and children in 
United States is a conservative one. With expanded research that would he 
permitted under this increased appropriation, we are confident that more blind 
ness will be prevented. This increased appropriation will also permit the Insti- 
tute to conduct clinical research in its own well-equipped center in Bethesda, Md 

Although IT was not personally acquainted with any of the staff of this Inst 
tute prior to their appointment 2 years ago, I have become acquainted with them 
since that time and have the greatest confidence in their scientific background 
and ability. We are also greatly pleased that Dr. Derrick Vail, one of the out 
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standing ophthalmologists of the United States who is interested in research, is 
now a member of the Advisory Council of the Institute. 
For the above reasons, I urge that the committee approve the appropriation 
f $7,670,000 for this Institute. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN M. Foorr, M. D., 
Erecutive Director. 


CHILDREN’s BUREAT 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Marie D. LANE, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN 
PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


The American Public Welfare Association has authorized me to express 
you in this way, its support of H. R. , the bill to appropriate funds 
the Children’s Bureau for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1953. 

The American Public Welfare Association is a nonpartisan organization 
composed of: (1) State and local departments of public welfare, (2) in- 
dividuals engaged in public welfare at all levels of government, and (3) 
persons outside government who are interested in public-welfare programs 
Its membership is somewhat more than 7,000. Affiliated with it are the 
National Council of State Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators, 
and the National Council of Local Public Welfare Administrators 

During the past 16 years there have been several “children’s programs” 
n operation under the Social Security Act which have done much to assure 
each child in the United States a secure home free from want and dread of 
vant, a better chance to be born free of disease, or if handicapped a better 
chance to be cured, if left without parents a better chance of finding a new 
home, if caught in trouble, a better chance of getting understanding help 
which will put him on the right track again. 

Certainly great strides have been made for children under the public pro- 
grams that come under the Department of Health, Welfare, and Education. 
I refer first to the OASI program which since 1940 has provided child de 
pendents and child survivors of insured workers with cash benefits that are 
used to feed and shelter and clothe them. As of early 1952 about a million 

idows and their children were receiving monthly survivor benefits from 
this insurance program. In January 1952, aid to dependent children from 
ocal, State, and Federal funds was being provided to nearly 594,000 fami 
es which included 1% million children. 

in addition a portion, but too small a portion, of the especially defense 
less and handicapped children in the country were receiving help through 
the specialized children’s programs under title V of the Social Security Act, 
the maternal and child health, crippled children, and child welfare service 
programs. In 1951, 229,000 crippled children received care in hospitals or 
clinies for doctors’ offices; 395,000 babies and 565,000 preschool children at- 
tended well-child clinics and 189,000 expectant mothers attended prenatal clin- 
cs. In this same year over 258,000 children (the delinquent, the dependent, 
neglected, the orphaned children) received help from State and local child 
welfare services programs. 

The people, and I include the Congress as the representatives of the people, 
have a right to be proud of this record of service which has been accomplished 
through the combined resources of local, State, and Federal governments 
Unfortunately, as much as we have done, we have just barely begun the job. 
Back of all these served are those for whom there are no funds, or insuffi- 
cient funds to maintain minimum existence, those who are still waiting to 
have their crippled bodies looked at and those whose diagnosis is made but 
for whom there is no hospital bed or funds for care, those babies who will 
be born prematurely and die because in their state the new methods or nec- 
essary equipment are lacking, those children whose early physical and men 
tal disabilities are allowed to grow and do grow faster than funds can be 
found to nip the condition in its early stages, and finally those children who 
through neglect or absence of parents grow up without the right care and 
end up as delinquents in our courts, our jails, our training schools and 
far too often—in our prisons for adult offenders. 

Today we have come before you to support the appropriations request for the 
work of the Children’s Bureau. This includes support of the item for $32,600,000 
which goes to local and State agencies for these health and welfare services to 
children. This includes support for the item of $1,585,000 which makes possible 
the efficient administration of these grants, studies of methods of preventing or 
curing the health and social ills of children, the spreading of practical, useful 
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information to parents, doctors, nurses, judges, social workers, policemen, and 
all others rearing children or working with them in some professional capacity 

Because the APWA is made up of professional workers and State and loca] 
public-welfare agencies, its membership is directly aware of need for and the 
influence of these grants and the work and professional leadership of the 
Children’s Bureau staff. 

I want to mention particularly the child welfare services grants which account 
for a little more than $7 million in this request. State welfare agencies use these 
funds for services to children who are dependent, neglected, or delinquent. Be 
cause this is a service program it involves the employment of skilled trained 
workers to work with the children and their families to correct or modify or cope 
with the condition of the child. If there are no workers or an insufficient number 
of them, or workers who are ill trained or partly trained, the children suffey 
They either don’t get the service, or they don’t get the expert service their situa 
tion demands. For this reason, we and other organizations similarly concerned 
with the improvement and the extension of these public services to children }; 
great stress upon increasing the number of such workers so that more and mor 
local communities have them, and upon improving the skills of these workers 
so that they are better able to help the children. 

When the Social Security Act was first being considered by the Congress 
1935 only about one-fourth of the States had made provision for local public 
services for children through public county organization for child-welfare work 
under State leadership. By 1950, 42 percent of the 3,187 counties of the country 
had the services of a full-time child-welfare worker paid from public funds. B 
1952, 52 percent of them had this service. Another encouraging development 
as of June 1952 there are 65 percent more staff giving full time to child welfar 
than in June 1946. 

These Federal grants for child-welfare services do two important things 
Kirst, they provide for the training and the hiring of workers who give ou 
children services; and secondly, although they are relatively small in some 
States, they are “seed money” which is used to provide services that demonstrat 
what can be done for children. We strongly support this appropriation ; it raises 
standards of child care and stimulates sound planning in many communities 0 
side of the counties where its program has developed. 

(Mrs.) Marre D. LANE, 
Washington Representative, American Public Welfare Association 


Micrantr Lavor Program, Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS 


STATEMENT OF* Mr. Sot MARKOFF, ASSOCIATE GENERAL SECRETARY, NATIONAI 
CuILp LasokR COMMITTEE 


I want to thank the subcommittee for the opportunity afforded us to present 
our views on the proposed migrant labor program of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. 

The United States Department of Labor was created to foster, promote, and 
develop the welfare of wage earners of the United States. Through its various 
divisions the Department, by means of research, education, law enforcement, 
and cooperation with State agencies is successfully carrying out its mission with 
respect to most of the 55,000,000 men and women who are employed in the manu 
facturing industries, commercial offices, mercantile establishments, and service 
industries of the Nation. 

The same thing, I am afraid, cannot be said with regard to the men, women, 
and children who comprise our migratory farm labor force. These migratory 
wage earners live and work under shockingly substandard conditions far below 
the levels of other wage earners in the Nation. If the Department of Labor is 
to do the full job it was created to do, rather than just a part of it, it needs to 
consider the special problems of our migratory farm labor force and to under- 
take appropriate programs designed to foster, promote, and develop their welfare. 

To achieve these objectives, the Presidential budget submitted to the Congress 
in January 1953 included an item of $156,500 for the Bureau of Labor Standards 
to start a program, in cooperation with the States, for improving the working 
conditions of migrant labor. In supporting this request we are not unmindful 
of the laudable efforts of the Government to achieve economies and to cut unnec 
essary expenditures. Nevertheless, because the problems are acute and wide- 
spread, we hope the Congress will approve this request, which is modest com- 
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pared to the urgency and extent of the problem. While consideration for human 
welfare would, of itself, justify the proposed program, there are other compelling 
reasons for its approval. Substandard working conditions result in dissatisfied 
workers—in poor and unreliable workers whose anxieties and discontent inevi- 
tably lower their dependability and productivity. The costs involved in the 
proposed program would be in the nature of a modest capital investment by the 
Government in wage earners who are essential to the Nation’s prosperity, and 
would assuredly yield rich dividends not only in improved working conditions 
but in increased productivity as well. 

Chere are at least half a million domestic migrant farm workers in the United 
States. They are employed, and their families live, under conditions that would 
not be tolerated by this country for any other group of wage earners. 

In 1951 a Presidential Commission which had been appointed to study the 
subject issued a report which pointedly emphasized the sorry plight of the 
migrants : 

It was found that migrant workers averaged 101 days of work a year—com- 
pared to 250 days for manufacturing employees—less than half. 

They earned, on an average, $5.10 a day—compared to the $10.40 average daily 
rate for manufacturing employees—again less than half. 

Total yearly earnings were $550—compared to $2,720 for manufacturing em 
ployees—about one fifth of the earnings of industrial workers, 

The trucks used to carry migratory workers were found to be frequently old 
and dilapidated and generally unfit for carrying people. 

Unlicensed and unregulated crew leaders and labor agents were found to 
engage in the well-known malpractices of private employment agencies, such as 
misrepresentation of work opportunities, the charging of excessive fees, and send- 
ing workers to places where there are no jobs. 

They are exempted from the benefits of most social and labor legisllation 
They are not covered by the Federal minimum wage law, social security, the 
National Labor Relations Act and most State workmen’s compensation laws. In 
the words of the Presidential Commission : 

“State by State, county by county, township by township, nearly every unit of 
government seeks to evade responsibility for these migratory workers.” 

Assumption of responsibility by the Federal Government is particularly appro- 
priate for two principal reasons: 

(1) The great majority of the migrant agricultural workers move from State 
to State each year in their search for work, and no one State can effectively 
control all the conditions which have made migrants among the most under 
employed and poorly paid wage earners in the Nation. 

(2) A number of the problems of migrant laborers, such as those connected 
with transportation and recruitment practices, are interstate by their very na- 
ture, and require Federal as well as State supervision. 

I would venture to suggest that, if the Congress approved the proposed Federal 
programs, there would be few, if any, protests by State or local communities 
against Federal usurpation of State responsibilities in this field. I believe the 
State governments would welcome the support, assistance and counsel of the 
Federal Government in connection with a problem that is just too big and too 
complex for the States to handle by themselves. 

The program proposed in the Presidential budget does not contemplate a Fed 
eral program directed from Washington and forced on the States. It is, rather, 
a program of Federal-State cooperation on a voluntary basis, with the Federal 
Government helping the States to develop for themselves, more effective ways 
of improving migrant labor conditions. 

As we see it, these are some of the helpful services which the Labor Department 
might be able to provide the States under this program : 

1. To provide consultant services and technical assistance to State migrant 
labor commissions. 

2. To serve as a clearing house providing information on the problem to public 
and private agencies. 

3. To study ways for eliminating undesirable policies of labor contractors, 
for improving transportation practices and housing, for reducing child labor, and 
for increasing year-around employability and earning power of migrants. 

4. To gather and publish information on successful local experiences in deal- 
ing with migrant labor problems. 

5. To encourage the creation of additional State migrant labor commissions, 
along the lines recommended by the Presidential Commission. 
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6 To promote regional conferences by State bodies having substantially similar 
problems. 


The proposed program presents a logical extension of the Bureau’s going pro- 
gram for promoting improved working conditions but in a field which up to now 
The appropriation will permit the Bureau to 
deal more adequately with this much neglected segment of American labor 
We earnestly hope the subcommittee will approve the program. 


has been inadequately covered. 
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